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PREFACE. 

The  preface  to  the  first  volume  sufficiently  explains  the  origin 
and  object  of  the  present  work.  Since  its  publication  the  position 
of  the  Gazetteer  has  been  defined  by  a  Resolution  of  the  Govern* 
ment  of  these  Provinces  (No.  724A.,  dated  April  21st,  1875),^ 
which  runs  as  follows  : — 

KSAD— 

(1.)  Besolation,  Gorernment,  North- Western  Proyincea,  No.  S709,  dated  S8rd  Jane,  1868, 
laying  down  a  aoheme  for  District  Memoirs. 

(a.)    Report  of  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Proriocial  Gasetteer,  No.  1669,  dated  99fch  Jane,  1874. 

(3w)  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Atkinson  on  the  difference  between  the  Gazetteer  and  the  Dis- 
trict Memoir. 

(4.)'   The  first  yolume  of  the  Gazetteer  (Bundelkhand). 

GBSBBTATioNs.^The  general  design  of  the  Gazetteer,  as  originally  intended,  can  be  gathered 
from  the  Keries  of  qneries  issued  with  the  authority  of  this  GoTernmcnt  in  1871,  and  those  sub- 
sequently circulated  by  the  GoTemment  of  India  for  the  gaidance  of  Editors  of  Gaaetteers.  In 
these  Prorinces,  howerer,  the  common  plan  has  been  somewhat  madlfled  by  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  for  the  preparation  of  District  Memoirs ;  and  in  conseqacnce  of  this  arrangement  the 
-Bditor  of  the  Gazetteer  has  not  hitherto  dwelt  on  certain  classes  of  subjects  which*  had  it  not 
been  intended  that  they  should  hare  formed  the  main  portion  of  the  District  Memoir,  would 
hare  been  treated  more  at  length.  The  first  rolume  of  the  Gazetteer  is  thus  in  some  respects 
incomplete.  The  plan  of  a  series  of  District  Memoirs,  originated  by  Mr.  Thomason,  and  rerlTed 
by  Sir  William  Muir,  is  unqnestionably  good,  but  from  various  causes,  and  chiefly  from  the 
want  of  leisure  on  the  part  of  officers  competent  to  undertake  the  work^  the  District  Memoir 
scheme  has  not  succeeded.  Memoirs  hare  as  yet  been  completed  far  only  three  out  of  the 
thirty-fire  districts  in  these  Provinces,  and  His  Honor  sees  no  reason  for  belieying  that  in  future 
the  progress  will  be  greater.  Ho  is  thus  led  to  consider  whether  the  restrictions  as  to  form  and 
character  imposed  on  the  Gazetteer  should  be  maintained. 

In  Tiew  of  the  training  and  experience  of  the  present  Editor,  the  Lleutenant-Goremor 
thinks  it  desirable  that  the  Gazetteer  should  be  more  complete  In  itself,  and  that  the  gaps 
caused  by  the  non-existence  of  the  Memoirs  ahonld  in  future  be  supplied.  The  Bditor  should 
collect  and  exhibit  all  information  on  public  affairs  on  the  points  noted  in  paragraphs  9  to  13  of 
his  memorandum  dated  November  2nd,  1874,  which  it  may  be  considered  expedient  to  publish, 
and  should  include  it  In  the  Gazetteer,  whether  the  Information  forms  a  portion  of  the,  plan  of 
the  District  Memoir  or  not.  The  work  ?riil  thus  aim  at  a  position  differing  from  and  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  ordinary  Gazetteers.  It  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and  contain  an  aocount 
of  all  matters  of  interest  connected  with  each  district,  or,  at  least,  where  a  detailed  description 
is  not  considered  necessary,  a  reference  to  them. 

Whilst  signifying  approval  of  the  scheme  sketched  oat  in  the  memorandum  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Atkinson,  with  the  modifications  necessary  in  view  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  District 
Memoirs,  His  Honor  desires  his  attention  to  the  following  instroctfons.  The  arrangement 
adopted  in  distributing  the  information  in  the  Gazetteer  is  approved  of^  and  should  be  adhered 
to  for  e? ery  district.  As  to  settlement  reports,  rent-rate  reports,  and  the  like,  as  a  rule  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  the  resulta  only  of  the  settlement  operations  and  a  short  sketch  of  the  fiscal 
history,  omitting  details  of  a  purely  ezecative  chacacter,  such  as  the  reasons  f gr  adopting  ccrti^ 
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clASsiflcationa  of  boIU  in  particular  localities,  the  details  of  the  lurrey  demaicatioii  of  honnda- 
riefl,  preparation  of  records,  distribation  of  judicial  work,  adjustment  of  drde  rates  and  rent- 
rateSi  and  other  aimilar  matters.  At  the  same  time,  where  possible,  a  description  and  history 
of  each  fiscal  subdivision  should  be  given,  sufficient  to  place  officers  new  to  the  district  charge 
in  possession  of  such  general  knowledge  of  the  physical  capabilities  of  the  tract,  its  fiscal  history 
and  its  inhabitants,  as  may  enable  them  at  once  to  exercise  an  intelligent  control  oyer  its  admin« 
Istration.  The  labour  neoessary  to  procure  a  oorreot  balance-sheet  of  each  flseU  avbdivisiony 
from  the  conquest  or  cession,  would  be  very  great;  and  as  the  information,  when  obtained,  is  more 
eurlons  than  useful,  its  compilation  need  not  be  attempted.  Cluuiges  in  the  Judidal,  Magisterial, 
and  Herenne  jurisdictions,  lists  of  district  officers,  lists  of  Tillages  and  their  assettmcnt,  ihe 
reprodootion  of  settlement  reports,  and  other  similar  matters  inrolriog  much  original  research^ 
and  the  preparation  of  large  tabular  statements  cannot  be  attempted  with  the  present  establish- 
ment. Matters  of  Imperial  policy  will  not  be  discussed,  the  Gaaetteer  being  oonfiaed  to  the 
record  of  facts.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  what  shall  be  ezdndedt 
and  in  this  matter  great  discretion  must  be  allowed  to  the  Editor,  who  will,  as  directed,  lubmit 
the  proofs  before  final  printing  for  the  approval  of  this  Qoremment. 

With  these  remarks  the  Lieutcsumt-Goremor  leaves  the  work  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  hands,  with 
the  assurance  that  no  avoidable  delay  will  be  allowed  in  its  completion* 

The  system  of  transliteration  followed  is  that  laid  down  in  the 

North' Western  Provinces  Oazette  for  Octo- 
ber 3,  1874  (pages  1782-33),  wu}  for  conveni- 
ence of  reference  is  reproduced  here : — 

RULES  FOR  TRANSLITERATION. 
Every  letter  in  the  vemaeular  must  be  uniformly  r^reeented  by  a  eerksin  letter  in 

the  Roman  eharacler  as  follows  :-^ 

VowelB. 


Translittoation. 


Persian. 


Initial. 
1 

! 

I 

0 

I 

# 

,1 


Non-initial. 


Deyanagabi. 


^  (zabar) 

I 
^  (zer) 
i  or^ 

s  (pesh) 

3 

I  or  ^ 
i 


Initial. 


Non- 
initial. 

not  ex- 
pressed. 

T 

F 
•! 

OS 


Roman. 


Pronunciation. 


^ 
1 


a 
& 

1 

1 

n 
u 
e 
ai 
o 
au 


As  in  woman. 

father, 
bit. 

maohine* 

polL 

rude. 

w    gwy. 
aisle. 

hole* 

As  ou  in  house  (nearT}', 
heing  a  combination 
}      of  the  a  and  n  above. 
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In  the  present  volume  my  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  G.  R. 
Williams,  C.S.,  for  notes  on  the  Sahdranpur  District.  For  the  Aligarh 
District  I  have  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  statistics  given  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson  for  the  pre-mutiny  period,  and  on  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's 
valuable  reports  for  the  period  since  the  mutiny.     Without  Mr. 
Smith's  assistance  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  give  so  complete 
an  account  of  the  Aligarh  District  as  I  have  attempted.  Mr.  Smith, 
too,  kindly  examined  the  sheets  relating  to  Aligarh  whilst  passing 
through  the  Press,  and  similar  service  has  been  rendered  me  for  Sa- 
hdranpur by  Mr.  E.  G.  Jenkinson,  C.S.  Throughout  I  have  consult- 
ed with  much  advantage  the  valuable  records  of  the  Board  of  Reve- 
nue, the  numerous  settlement  reports,  and  the  records  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Secretariat.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  here  the  remarks 
of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Edmonstone  whilst  engaged  on  a  similar  work: — 
^^  It  is,  I  believe,  generally  allowed  that  there  are  few  undertakings 
more  difficult  of  successful   accomplishment  than  the   detailed 
account  of  a  tract  of  country,  a  description  of  its  natural  resources, 
of  the  improvements  whichart  and  civilization  have  introduced,  and 
the  further  amelioration  of  which  it  is  capable;  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  its  population,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  points  which  have 
any  relation  to  agricultural  prosperity.     Although  I  have  endea- 
voured to  place  such  a  picture  before  you,  I  cannot  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  succeeded,  and  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  if  my  labours 
meet  with  the  indulgent  consideration  which  the  zeal  and  perseve- 
rance with  which  they  have  been  prosecuted  deserve."  If  my  pro- 
gress has  been  slow,  it  has  been  due  to  no  fault  of  mine,  for  the  care 
and  labour  required  in  verifying  and  collecting  even  the  statistics 
of  the  present  volume  have  been  such  as  to  take  up  a  great  portion 
of  my  time.   As  it  is,  however,  I  trust  that  the  labour  has  not  been 
lost,  and  that  the  present  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  an  accurate 
and  full  account  as  far  as  my  materials  would  allow,  of  the  various 
subjects  it  professes  to  treat  of.    I  have  not  ventured  to  recompile 
authorised  statistics  such  as  those  relating  to  the  census,  settle- 
ments, the  collection  of  the  land-revenue,   excise,  stamps,  and 
education,  and  give  them  as  I  find  them  on  the  authority  of  the 
departments  concerned. 


Naini  T  ax  : 
The  Ut  July^  1875. 


}  E.  T.  ATKINSON. 
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The  Mberitt  Diyision  proper  comprises  the  Districts  of  Debra  Dud,  Sah&ran- 
pur,  Mnzaffamagar,  Meerut,  Bulaudshahr,  and  Aligarh,  but  for  tbe  purposes 
of  this  notice  the  Debra  Diin  District  is   omitted,  as  its  description  coutes 

more  correctly  into  tbe  volume  devoted  to  the  bill  dis- 
tricts. Tbe  Meerut  Division,  as  thus  restricted,  occu- 
pies the  upper  portion  of  the  Dudb  between  north  latitude  27°-29'-0''  and 
30^-21'-30'',  and  east  longitude  770-3'.45"  and  78°-42'-30''.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Siwdlik  ( Shiw4Iak)  hills ;  on  the  south  by  the  Muttra  and  Eta 
Districts  of  the  Agra  Division ;  on  the  east  by  the  Ganges  ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Jumna.  The  area  in  1872  comprised  10,110  square  miles  and  308  acres, 
occupied  by  7,508  villages.  The  population  during  the  same  year  numbered 
4,860,228  souls,  of  whom  3,810,321  Were  Hindus,  1,045,780  were  Musalmdns, 
and  1,378  were  Christians  and  others  neither  Hindu  nor  Musalmdn.  The 
Hindus  comprise  about  78  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  the  provincial 
percentage  being  86*3  per  cent.  The  Meerut  Division  has,  next  to  Rohilkhand, 
a  greater  number  and  proportion  of  Muhammadan  inhabitants  than  any  other 
dividion  in  these  provinces. 
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^  MEBRUT  DIVISION. 

The  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  which  include  between  them,  the  Du&b,  issue 

from  the  Siwdlik  hills  in  nearly  the  same  latitude,  and 
General  appearance.  ''  ' 

now  southwards  in  an  almost  parallel  line.    For  a 
short  distance  after  leaving  the  hills  they  traverse  a  formation  of  boulders 
superposed  on  shingle,  which  extends  as  the  gradual  denudation  of  the  hills  is 
effected.     The  boulder  beds  of  the  rivers  sustain  with  impunity  the  great  velocity 
which  is  a  natural  result  of  the  considerable  fall  of  the  country  close  to  the 
hills  ;  but  when  the  line  of  boulder  formation  is  passed,  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
below  the  foot  of  the  hills,  they  enter  on  a  sandy  soil  no  longer   able  to  with- 
stand a  rapid  current.     The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  rivers  hitherto  flow- 
ing in  channels  of  moderate  width  expand  into  broad  valleys,  which  they  have 
worn  out  for  themselves  in  the  friable  soil  that  they  here  encounter.    Within 
the  limits  of  these  valleys,  the  great  rivers  adopt  an  ever  varying  course,  and 
within  a  few  miles  after  leaving  the  boulder  formation,  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  these  rivers  is  found  to  be  as  much  as  sixty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  coun- 
try, and  this  difference  in  level  is  maintained  until  the  united   streams  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna  pass  out  of  these  provinces  in  their  progress  to  the  sea. 
The  alluvial  lands  which  are  formed  in  the  wide  valleys  or  troughs  of  the  rivers 
are  called  the  khddirs  of  those  rivers,  and  the  high  and  dry  plateau  of  the  Du&b 
which  lies  between  them  is  called  the  bdngar  or  uplands.     The  declirity  of  the 
country  rapidly  decreases  as  the  distance  from  the  Him&layas  becomes  greater. 
Percolation  on  a  vast  scale  is  continually  at  work  in  the   shingle   and  boulder 
portions  of  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  river  Jumna  in 
the  latitude  of  Sahdranpur  is  only  fordable  at  favourable  points,  even  when  em- 
bankments are  made  quite  across  the  river  near  Faizabad,  just  below  the  Siwdr 
lik*gorge,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  whole  of  the  available  supply  of  the 
river  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Jumna  Canals.     The  great  central  plateau 
or  uplands  touches  the  hills  near  the  Sh&hjahinpur  pass  to  the  north  of  the  Sa- 
haranpur  District.     From  this  point,  a  well-defined  bank  runs   south-east  to 
the  high  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  it  joins  near  Bhukarheri  in  the  Muzaffar- 
na<T^ar  District,  and  this  high  bank  thence  throughout  the  Duab  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  central  plateau.     The  western  boundary  of  the  uplands   runs 
close  to  the  bed  of  the  Jumna  river.    The  lowlands  or  khadir  here  are  much 
narrower  than  they  are  on  the  east,  and  selddm  average  more  than  four  miles 
in  width.     The  soil  in  these  uplands,  close  to  the  hills,  consists  of  a  clay  of  a 
dark  chocolate  colour^  producing  fair  crops  in  years  of  ordinary  moisture.    Fur- 
ther south  loam  and  sand  or  sand  alone  predominates. 

The  central  plateau  is  drained  by  the  Hindan  and  its  tributaries,  which 

eventually  flow  into  the  Jumna,  and  the  East  KfilS 

""°*^^        '  Nadi  and  its  tributaries,  which  join  the  Ganges.     The 

Hindan  rises  in  the  north  of  the  Saharanpur  District,  and  flowing  southwards, 

receives  on  the  left  bank  the  West  Kali  Nadi  at  Eauli,  in  Parganah  Burhfina  of 
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the  MuzafFarnagar  District ;  and  further  south,  on  the  right  bank,  the  Karsuni 
or  Kriahni  Nadl  at  Barnawa,  in  the  Mecrut  District.  Thence  it  bends  to  the 
west,  and  after  a  total  oourse  of  108  miles  falls  into  the  Jumna  in  Farganah 
Loni  of  the  same  district.  Both  the  Karsuni  and  the  West  Kali  Nadl  take 
their  rise  in  the  Saharanpur  District,  and  themselves  receive  the  waters  of 
numerous  drainage  lines.  To  the  east  of  the  Ganges  Canal  the  head-waters 
of  the  East  Kali  Nadi  collect  in  the  Muzaffarnagar  District,  and,  uniting  further 
south,  flow  in  a  well-defined  channel  through  the  District  of  Bulandshahr,  and 
join  the  Ganges  near  Elanauj  in  the  Farrukhabad  District.  The  Sengar  rises 
in  the  Aligarh  District,  and  flowing  southwards  joins  the  Jumna,  Besides 
these  main  drainage  lines  of  the  central  plateau  there  are  numerous  water- 
courses, which  either  join  the  larger  streams,  or  make  a  way  for  themselves 
into  the  depressions  occupied  by  the  great  rivers  which  form  the  main  arterial 
lines  of  drainage.  Such  are  the  Katha,  which  rises  in  the  Sah&ranpur  District, 
between  the  Krishni  and  the  Jumna,  and  after  a  course  of  32  miles  joins  the 
latter  river  near  Kair^na,  in  the  Muzafiarnagar  District ;  the  Sila  Khdla, 
an  important  drainage  line  of  the  Saharanpur  District,  joins  the  West  Kali 
Nadi ;  the  Nim  and  Chhoiya,  lines  of  drainages  which  collect  together  in  a 

•       

•defined  channel  in  the  Bulandshahr  District .  and  join  the  East  Kali  Nadi 
south  of  Aligarh.  The  Karon,  also  rising  in  the  same  district,  flows  through 
Aligarh  and  Muttra,  and  joins  the  Jumna  in  the  Agra  District.  These  streams 
are  described  at  length  in  iihe  notices  of  the  districts  through  which  they  flow. 

CANALS. 
The  most  important  feature  in  the  Upper  Du&b  is  the  great  icanal  system 

which  has  its  origin- there,  and  sends  out  its  ferti- 
using  streams  in  every  direction.  There  are  two  main 
canals,  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  which  waters  the  western  portions  of  the  Saha- 
ranpur, Muzaffarnagar,  and  Meerut  Districts,  and  the  Gunges  Canal,  of  which 
the  main  branch,  starting  from  Hard  war  at  the  foot  of  the  Siw&liks,  terminates 
at  Cawnpore  in  the  Ganges,  and  a  second  branch  runs,  known  as  the  Et&wa 
branch,  and  joins  the  Jumna.  The  general  history  of  these  canals,  as  a  whole,  will 
be  noticed  here,  reserving  the  local  description  and  details  for  the  district  notices.^ 
The  failure  from  time  to  time  of  the  periodical  rains,  and  the  arid  nature  of 

the  climate  of  these  provinces  durins:  some  months  of 

History  of  irrigation.  .,  ,  i       i  .i  ./..«., 

tne  year,  nas  renaered  the  practice  of  artificial  irriga- 
tion a  necessity  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  each  section  of  the  country  possesses 
its  own  primitive,  and  often  ingenious,  method  for  raising  water  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  a  small  portion  of  Bundelkhand^  a  few  large  reservoirs  of  water  were 
formed  by  damming  up  the  narrow  outlets  of  the  valleys.    These  works,  aft;er 

^  The  authorities  for  this  portion  of  the  work  are  the  annual  Irrigation  Reports ;  the  Ganges 
Canal,  by  Sir  Froby  T.  Cautley  :  London,  1860  ;  Notes  on  the  Eastern  Jamna  Canal  Iievels  $  and 
Che  records  of  the  Board  of  Rerenae  ol  these  ProTinces.  '  Gazetteer,  I.,  147 
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the  lapse  of  seven  to  nine  centuries,  still  exist  as  monuments  of  the  energy  and 
skill  of  their  constructors.  Throughout  the  Tardi,  ^reilly,  Sh&hjah4npur,  and 
Gorakhpur  Districts,  permanent  dams  were  not  attempted,  but  an  IndiiFerent 
substitute  was  found  in  the  use  of  temporary  dams  thrown  across  the  numerous 
small  perennial  streams  which  intersect  those  districts,  whereby  the  drainage 
of  the  coimtry  was  impeded  and  the  malarious  character  of  the  climate  of  those 
districts  was  very  much  intensified.  In  the  Du&b  and  the  Benares  Division 
irrigation  was  effected  partly  from  natural  reservoirs  known  asjhilsy  and  formed 
in  the  shallow  depressions  which  abound  there,  and  partly  from  wells. 

All  these  methods,  however,  were  strictly  local  in  their  influence,  and  the 
sources  on  which  they  depended  for  their  supply  of  water  were  generally  limited, 
and  liable  to  total  failure  in  seasons  of  drought,  just  when  their  assistance 
was  most  urgently  needeJ,  and  they  have  ever  proved  insufficient  to  guard  the 
country  against  the  inroads  of  famine.  The  absence  of  a  strong  central 
authority,  and  the  parcelling  out  of  the  country  amongst  tribes  and  clans 
hostile  to  each  other  by  religion,  birth  or  tradition,  have  ever  prevented  any 
combined  efibrts  of  the  people  and  the  Government  in  carrjang  out  extended 
flchemes  of  irrigation.  Here  and  there  some  local  governor  has  made  his  name 
remembered  by  some  attempts  to  provide  water  for  the  people  of  the  town  in 
which  he  resided  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  canals  known  as  those  of  Ali 
Marddn  Khin,  which  have  been  utilised  for  portions  of  the  course  of  the  Eastern 
Jumna  Canal,  and  the  Abu  Nal4  line  of  drainage  in  the  Meerut  District,  no 
remains  have  come  down  to  us  that  have  been  designed  to  provide  for  more 
than  the  wants  of  a  very  limited  local  area.  At  present  there  are  seven  canal 
systems  at  work  in  these  provinces :.  the  great  Ganges  Canal,  opened  in  1851 ; 
the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  opened  in  1830  ;  the  canals  of  Dehra  Ddn,  commenced 
in  1837  ;  the  Rohilkhand  Canals,  opened  at  various  times  since  1854;  the 
small  canals  of  the  Bijnaur  District;  the  Agra  Canal,  opened  in  1874  ;  and  the 
Bundelkhand  Irrigation  Works  of  the  Hamirpur  and  Jhansi  Districts.  The 
works  in  progress  are  the  Lower  Ganges  Canal,  intended  to  water  the  country 
between  the  East  Kalf  Nadi  and  the  Ganges,  several  projects  of  irrigation  from 
small  rivers  in  the  north  of  the  Bareilly  District,  and  the  Bundelkhand  works, 
for  utilising  the  waters  of  the  Ken,  Betwa,  and  Dhasfin. 

Each  of  these  canals  will  be  described  in  the  volume  to  which  the  districts 
within  which  it  is  situated  belong.  In  the  present  volume  I  take  up  the  Eastern 
Jumna  Canal  and  the  Ganges  Canal,  each  as  a  whole,  reserving  the  district  details 
for  the  district  notices. 

The  original  lines  of  the  Eastern  Jumna  CanaU  were  laid  by  the  celebrated 
Canal  of  Ali  Mardan    ^^^  Marddn   Ehdn  in  the  reign   of  Shahjahan.     The 

K*i^-  excessive  slope  of  the  country  between  the  Naugang  and 

^For  a  full  description  of  each  work  on  this  canal  see  Capt'^in  P.  T.  Cautley's  report :  Calcutta^ 
1845;  and  Colonel  Morton's  Notes :  Agia,  1852. 
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Maskara  riyers,  which  wonid  have  led  to  a  retrogression  of  leyels  fatal  to  the 
direction  which  the  former  stream  now  holds,  shows  that  at  no  time  could  this 
canal  have  contained  much  water,  whilst  the  absence  of  distributary  channels 
shows  that  it  afforded  little  o^  no  irrigation.  It  would  appear  that  the  difficulty 
caused  by  the  torrents  crossed  in  its  course  led  to  the  project  being  abandoned. 
It  is  said  that  the  water,  at  one  time,  trayelledasfar  as  Ranap,  a  royal  hunting 
preserre  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  nearly  opposite  Dehli ;  and  the  old  hunt- 
ing seat  of  B&dsh&h  Mah&l,  situated  in  the  forests  north  of  Nayashahr,  was 
undoubtedly  built  either  on  an  old  branch  of  the  Jumna,  through  which  the 
canal  stream  was  brought,  or  on  an  excavated  channel  made  for  the  purposes  of 
the  oanal.  Z&bita  Eh&n,  too,  succeeded  in  bringing  a  stream  of  water  from  the 
Jumna  to  Ghausgarh,  one  of  his  fortified  posts  in  Carganah  Th&na  Bhawan  of 
the  Muzaffamagar  District.  Tradition  has  it  that  in  doing  so  great  loss  was 
occasioned  to  the  towns  of  Bahat  and  Sah4ranpur. 

Another  canal  project  executed  by  the  native  Gt)vemiSent  was  that  known  as 

the  Abti  Nala,  or  canal  of  Muhammad  Abu  Eh&n,  the 
remains  of  which  still  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Meerut. 
It  consisted  of  a  cut  made  from  the  West  E^li  Nadi,  near  the  village  of  Hampur,  to 
the  head  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  East  E&li  Nadi,  called  the  Ehodara  SiAky 
which  rises  near  the  village  of  Daur&la.     The  length  of  this  cut  did  not  exceed 
124  miles,  and  its  width,  judging  from  the  present  remains,  could  not  have 
exceeded  15  feet    The  water  after  reaching  Daur&la  must  have  passed  down  the 
Khodara  N&1&  to  Meerut  to  irrigate  the  gardens  and  orchards  around  the  town. 
There  is  no  tradition  of  it  as  a  running  stream,  though  for  a  season  it  must  have 
had  a  supply  of  water.  The  bed  of  the  oanal  was  formed  by  throwing  an  embank- 
ment across  the  head  of  the  West  E41i  Nadi,  which  checked  the  floods  in  the  river, 
and  must  have  given  rise  to  extensive  inundations.     For  these  reasons,  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  keeping  the  bed  clear  of  silt,  the  project  was  abandoned. 
The  present  Ganges  Canal  crosses  the  Abii  N&14  near  Jawal&garh,  and  that 
portion  of  the  nal&  which  approaches  the  canal  from  the  West  E&li  Nadi  is  now 
converted  into  au  escape  for  throwing  the  waste  water  from  the  canal  into  the 
vaUe J  of  the  riven    A  similar  work  was  executed  by  Ghul4m  Eadir  by  means  of 
an  enabankment  thrown  across  the  Earsuni  or  Erishni,  which  runs  westward  and 
parallel  to  West  E41i  Nadi,  close  by  the  towns  of  Jal&labad  and  Thina  Bhawan. 
Captain  Debude,  in  1825,  proposed  to  carry  out  the  original  design  of  Muham* 
mad  Abii's  canal,  but  the  project  was  found  to  be  unsuited  for  the  objects 
proposed. 

EASTERN  JDMNA  CANAL. 
During  the  short  period  of  thirty-five  years  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 

century  no  less   than   ei£:ht  famines   occurred:  the 
evident  failure  of  all  the  ordinary  sources  and  methods 
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of  irrigation  gave  rise  to  the  conviction  that  more  extended  schemes  were 
required,  and  during  this  period  the  foundations  were  laid  of  the  system  of 
canals,  by  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  almost  the  entire  area  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  will  be  commanded.  In  1809,  on  the  7th  of  October,  the 
first  step  was  taken  by  the  British  Government  towards  this  object.  The.  Board 
of  Commissioners,  actuated  probably  by  the  disastrous  results  of  the  famine  of 
1803-04,  one  of  the  severest  on  record  in  the  annals  of  these  provinces,  recom- 
mended that  a  survey  should  be  undertaken  of  the  Du&b  Canal  line,  now^  known 
as  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  and  Lieatenant  Todd,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  wits 
deputed  to  the  work.  Lieutenant  Todd  followed  a  line  taken  by  Colonel  Kyd 
in  the  early  part  of  the  same  year,  and  appears  to  have  completed  his  survey 
in  the  following  year,  1810  ;  but  the  passing  interest  in  the  subject  had  been 
replaced  by  State  considerations  of  even  more  pressing  urgency.  Years  passed 
by  in  inaction.  The  terrible  famine  in  Agra,  Cawnpore,  and  Bundelkhand  in 
1813-14  failed  to  induce  any  exertions  beyond  the  deputation  of  Major  Hodg- 
son, who  minutely  examined  the  line  between  Saharanpur  and  the  Jumna ; 
and  the  great  scarcity  which  prevailed  in  1819  throughout  the  lower  districts 
of  the  Duab  passed  by,  without  any  further  steps  towards  the  security  of  the 
harvests  being  carried  out. 

Three  years  later  the  subject  was  again  brought  forward,  and  in  1822 
Lieutenant  Debude,  of  the  Engineers,  was  appointed  to  survey  and  report 
upon  the  practicability  of  re-opening  the  Du4b  Canal.  In  1823,  Captain 
B.  Smith,  of  the  same  corps,  was  appointed  Superintendent,  and  drew  up  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of  opening  the  whole  line  from  a  proposed  new 
head  near  Faizabad  to  its  rc-union  with  the  Jumna  near  Loni,  amountin<r 
to  Rs,  2,03,633.  Excavation  was  commenced  at  the  close  of  1823.  The  line 
taken  up  by  Ali  Mardan  Kh4n,  the  original  projector  of  the  canal,  passed 
centrically  over  the  high  land  between  the  Hindan  and  its  tributaries  and  the 
Jumna,  and  showed  much  skill  in  selecting  a  course  most  favourable  to  the 
*  purposes  of  iiVigation.  The  head  was  most  probably  taken  from  Khara 
opposite  Ealesar;  the  canal  flowed  thence  through  the  B&dsh&h  Mah&l  by 
Arfpur  to  Fatehpur,  and  entering  the  bed  of  the  Budhi  Jumna  above  Tfinda, 
followed  this  bed  to  Nayashahr.  From  this  point  there  is  a  cut  to  the 
Baipur  river,  down  the  coarse  of  which  the  stream  was  carried  for  two 
miles.  Thence  it  crossed  south-east  over  the  high  land,  passing  the  J4ton- 
w4la  drainage  line  and  Naugang  river,  beyond  which,  at  the  distance  of. 
half  a  mile,  it  terminated  in  a  depression  known  as  the  Bahat  Khala.  Along 
this  the  canal  took  its  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Maskara,  in  which  it  ran 
for  4,000  feet  to  the  village  of  Kalsiya.  Here  the  excavation  commenced  again 
upon  high  land  passing  to  the  west  of  Saharanpur,  and  terminating  at  the  head 
of  the  Shdmli  N4la,  inmiediately  north  of  the  villJtge  of  Abba.    It  followed  this 
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n&Ia  for  twenty-four  miles  to  Bhainsw&l,  where  the  excavation  took  a  sontherlj 
direction,  passing  west  of  Sh&mli,  east  of  Eandhla,  and  west  of  Baraut.  After 
passing  Baraut  the  line  inclined  south-east  to  Deola,  and  about  twelve  miles 
below  the  canal  terminated  in  the  Sikrani  Nala,  down  which  it  was  conducted 
to  Ranap  atid  the  Jumna. 

Captain  Smitli  followed  the  same  line,  but  made  its  head  much  further  south, 
between  Fatehpur  and  Tanda,  known  as  the  Faizabad  head  ;  and  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  Sikrani  to  carry  off  all  the  water,  turned  it  into  an  escape,  making  a 
short  canal  between  Gokalpnr  and  Salimpar  the  main  outlet.  Cuts  were  also 
made  to  form  an  escape  for  the  waters  of  the  Maskara  during  time  of  flood. 
The  year  1824-25  was  one  of  famine  in  the  Upper  Du&b,  and  in  the  following 
year  scarcity  was  general  throughout  these  provinces.  The  works  were  in  the 
meantime  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  the  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
engineers  would  allow,  and  the  canal  was  opened  in  January,  1830.  Captain 
P.  T.  Cautley  was  appointed  to  succeed  Colonel  Smith  during  the  same  year. 
In  1834  it  was  found  necessary  to  utilise  the  old  Khara  head  as  well,  and 
some  slight  alterations  brought  it  into  use  as  an  alternative  source  of  supply. 
Numerous  works,  rendered  necessary  by  the  actual  experience  of  the  water 
requirements  of  the  districts  through  which  the  canal  passed,  were  subse- 
quently undertaken,  and  roads,  bridges,  and  embankments  were  constfucted. 
One  feature  of  this  canal,  afterwards  adopted  on  the  Ganges  Canal,  was  the 
formation  of  large  plantations  of  «dZ,  sisu^  teak,  and  t4n.  Numerous  chaukis 
(or  rest>houses  for  the  establishment)  were  also  built.  But  all  these  matters, 
though  increasing  the  cost  of  construction,  were  found,  on  the  whole,  to  result 
in  a  very  moderate  outlay,  when  compared  with  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  canal,  both  in  insuring  a  crop  in  seasons  of  drought,  as  well  as  in  inducing 
the  people  to  bring  under  cultivation  the  lands  hitherto  lying  waste  for  want 
of  water. 

The  bed  of  the  canal  from  the  Jumna  head  to  a  point  opposite  Alampur,  on 
the  Baipur  Nal&,  is  composed  of  shingle  or  stone  boulders  decreasing  in  size  on 
the  approach  to  Alampur.  From  Alampur  to  Sarkari  it  consists  of  sand,  with 
beds  of  clay  here  and  there,  but  the  sand  predominates.  From  Sarkari  to  Jauli 
clay  in  some  places  mixes  with  the  kunkur,  and  from  there  to  the  tail  of  the 
canal  at  Salimpur  the  bed  is  sand.  On  the  sandy  sections  of  the  canal  erosion 
early  set  in,  owing  to  the  rapid  fall  in  level,  and  rapids  were  formed  which 
destroyed  several  bridges.  These  difficulties  were  got  over  by  the  construction 
of  falls  at  Belka,  Bandaul,  and  Guna  in  thcf  first  place,  where  the  injury 
was  most  felt,  and  subsequently  at  Nagla,  Babail,  Sukulpur,  Jauli,  Salim- 
pur, Sikrdni,  Sarkari,  Halalpur,  Mekchhapdr,  Rlri,  and  Bdlpur.  In  1852 
Colonel  Morton  carried  out  the  suggestions  of  Captain  Cautley  by  construct- 
ing other  falls  and  cuts,  which  materially  improved  the  position  of  the  canal 
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as  a  means  of  irrigation,  not  of  innndation,  as  it  had  on  several  oocasiona 
come  to  be.  He  also  abandoned  the  tortuous  oourse  of  the  canal  alono" 
the  Sh&mli  NalA  between  B41pur  and  Bhainswal,  giving  a  perfectly  straight 
line  between  B&lpur  and  the  outlet,  and  thus  saved  the  cost  of  maintaining 
7*5  miles. 

The  circumstance  of  the  canal  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  drainage 
running  across  the  Maskara,  Naugang,  and  J&tonw&la  torrents  from  west  to  east, 
was  taken  advantage  of  to  relieve  the  dam  at  Kalsiya,  by  leading  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  Maskara  into  the  Chaicha,  N&gadeo  and  Dumaula,  the  three  east- 
ern heads  of  the  Hindan.  The  result  of  this  was  to  reduce  the  Maskara  at  its 
contact  with  the  dam  at  Kalsiya  to  a  moderate  torrent.  Similarly,  the  J&tonwala 
drainage  was  turned  into  the  Naugang  stream,  which  was  frequently  relieved 
by  permitting  it  to  flow  down  the  canal  channel  to  the  Maskara  itself.  Naviga- 
tion was  a  secondary  object  in  the  construction,  and  can  now  only  take  place 
between  Sarnauli,  in  Parganah  Loni,  and  the  outlet.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
none  of  the  canals  are  as  yet  of  much  value  as  navigation  lines,  whilst  as 
irrigation  channels  they  have  been  perfectly  successful. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1830,  the  canal  was  opened  with  a  debit  against  its 

capital  account  of  Rs.  4,37,996.     The  following  tables  show 

Fiscal  history.  ^  '      '  ^ 

the  financial  results  of  the  man^ement  of  the  Eastern 
Jumna  Canal  for  a  series  of  years.  These  figures  differ  considerably  from  the 
results  shown  in  the  annual  reports,  and  represent  the  latest  returns  of  the  office 
of  Controller  of  Accounts.  In  regard  to  the  capital  accounts  both  of  the  East- 
ern Jumna  Canal  and  the  Ganges  Canal,  the  differences  between  the  results  now 
shown  and  those  given  in  the  annual  accounts  may  be  set  down  as  due  (I )  to 
the  addition  now  made  of  the  balances  of  stock  in  1861-62  and  to  its  fluctua- 
tions since  then  ;  (2)  to  the  addition  of  the  other  suspense  balances  in  1871-72  ; 
(3)  to  a  share  of  the  Controller's  oflSce  establishment  charges  from  1863-64  to 
1868-69,  and  (4)  to  petty  adjustments,  discrepancies  arising  from  various  causes 
having  crept  in  formerly  when  the  office  of  the  Joint  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment in  the  Irrigation  Department  and  the  Controller  were  apart.  In  the 
revenue  accounts  of  both  canals,  the  last  two  sources  of  difference,  and  a  transfer 
from  the  revenue  to  the  capital  account  of  the  survey  charges  for  remodelling 
the  works,  sufficiently  explain  the  differences  in  charges;  whilst  the  exhibition  of 
receipts,  instead  of  assessments,  accounts  for  the  differences  under  "  revenue." 
The  charges  for  interest  have  been  altered  to  suit  the  revised  capital  accounts, 
and  altogether  the  figures  now  given  must  be  taken  as  superseding  all  accounts 
hitherto  published  relating  to  both  canals.  Five  per  cent,  has  been  charged 
on  the  capital  outlay  on  canals  up  to  1870-71,  and  after  that  the  charge  is  four 
and  a  half  per  cent.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  outlay  on  establishments  has  been 
charged  to  the  capital  account,  and  the  balance' has  been  apportioned  rateably 
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over  maintenance  and  revenue,  and  the  expenditure  on  works  not  chargeable  to 
either  revenue  or  capital : — 

Capital  Account. 


OOTLAT  DURIMO  THB 

TEAB. 

Odtlat  to  bud  of  thb  tbab. 

Year. 

Ordinary. 

Extraordi* 
nary. 

Total. 

Ordinary. 

Extraordi- 
nary. 

Total. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

1 
Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

1834-85 

••» 

44,882 

••• 

44,282 

6,29,079 

••• 

6.99,079 

1840*41 

••• 

27,686 

■•• 

27,686 

6.73,666 

••• 

6,73,660 

1846-46 

••• 

12,670 

••• 

12,670 

9,58,363 

.«• 

9,68,368 

1850-51 

•■• 

8.844 

••■ 

8,344 

10,70,798 

••• 

10,70,798 

1856-66 

••• 

1,43,988 

••• 

1,43,288 

15,19,940 

t«« 

15,19,940 

1860-61 

•«■ 

11,140 

••• 

11,140 

16,86.238 

•■• 

16,36,938 

1866-66 

••  • 

44,881 

•«• 

44,681 

17,94,688 

•■• 

17,91,688 

1866-67 

••• 

61,132 

••• 

61,132 

18,45,820 

■«• 

18,45,620 

1867-68 

••• 

67,463 

••• 

67,433 

19,13,283 

!•• 

19,13,288 

1868-69 

■•• 

89,699 

21,805 

61,604 

19,52,982 

21,606 

19.74,787 

1869-70 

••• 

19,348 

11,264 

30,606 

19,72.824 

83,069 

20,05,393 

1870-71 

••• 

10,676 

16,595 

26,270 

19,82,999 

48,664 

20,81,663 

1871-73 

■•• 

3,903 

13,787 

17,690 

19.86,909 

62,451 

20,49.363 

1872-73 

•  ■  • 

9,863 

2,557 

12,420 

19,96,765 

65,008 

1 

20,61,773 

Revenue  Account^  A, 


Tear. 


DURIirO  THE   TEAB. 


Direct 
income. 


1884-36 
1840-41 
1846-46 
1860-61 
1866-56 
1860-61 
1866-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-78 


t«« 


Increased 

land- 
revenue. 


Total. 


To  END  or  THB  TBAB. 


Direct 
income. 


Rs. 


68,813 

87,437 

1,11,491 

1,69,139 

96,878 

2,84,910 

4,14,638 

4,81,816 

5,66,609 

5,06,245 

6,67,279 

6.01,040 

6,10,263 

5,62,636 


Rs. 


••• 


... 


60,000 
1,77,689 
1,77.689 
1,77,689 
1,77,689 
1,77, 689 
1,77,689 
1,23  ,075 


Rs. 


53.813 
87,437 
1,11.491 
1,59,139 
96,876 
2,84,910 
4.74,638 
6,09,004 
7,43,991 
6.83,9  34 
8,31.968 
7,78,729 
6,67,952 
6,65,610 


Increased 

laad- 
reveaup. 


Rs. 


1,24,399 

5,67,991 

10,78,272 

178,6,307 

24,81,939 

32,97,350 

47,95,238 

62,26,558 

57,92,155 

68.98,400 

69,56,679 

76,66,719 

80,66,982 

86,29,517 


Rs. 


••• 
••  • 
••• 

••• 


WORKIRO  EXPENSBS. 


Total. 


Id 


aring 
the  year. 


■•• 

2,18.000 

3,96,689 

5,73,878 

7,61,067 

9,28,766 

11,06,446 

12.84.134 

14,07,209 


I 


Rs. 


1.24,399 
5,57,99) 
10.78,272 
17.86.307 
24.81.939 
82,97,350 
60.18,238 
66,22.242 
63.65.6331 
70,49.4671 
78,84.436 
86.63.164 
93.61,116 
1,00,86,726 


Rs. 


51.269 

66.605 

66,812 

78,924 

81,877 

1,18.765 

1,30.613 

1,22,474 

1,42,085 

1,54,881 

1,65,U76 

1,80,956 

1,98,801 

2,19,181 


To  end  of 
year. 


Rs. 


2,24,099 
6.04,891 
9.02,467 
1 2.68,775 
16.86.076 
22,09,441 
27,71,460 
28.93,934 
30.36.019 
81,90,900 
33,66,976 
85.36.981 
37,35.732 
89,54,913 
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Revenue  Account^  B. 


DlFFBRBNOB    BETWEEN 

P«BCBNTAOB  OF  BET 

Net  rbvemdb  to 

NET  RETBNUB    AHD 

END  or  TEAR. 

CHARGES  FOR  INTBBB8T 

BBTBNCB  OB  CAriTAL 

Charges  for 

TO  BND  OF  TBAR. 

ODTLrATfl 

Year. 

interest  to 
the  end  of 

1 

J 

ExclusiTe 

Inclnsive 

the  year. 

Excluding 

Including 

Excluding 

Including 

of  laud- 

of  land- 

land- 

land- 

land- 

land- 

revenue. 

revenue. 

revenue. 

revenne. 

revenue. 

revenue. 

Bs. 

Rb. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

1884-35     ... 

—99,700 

—99,700 

1,13,775 

—2,18.475 

... 

•62 

1840-41      ... 

—46,400 

^46.400 

2,93,669 

—3,89,969 

•*• 

8-28 

I84S-46      ... 

1,76,805 

1,75,805 

4.99,738 

-8.28,933 

••• 

4  72 

1660-61      ... 

6,17.852 

6,17.868 

7,61,^*70 

-  2,38,688 

••■ 

7-98 

1855-6«      ... 

7,96,864 

7,96.864 

10,44,569 

—2,47.706 

••• 

1-08 

1680-61      ...' 

10,b7,909 

10,87,909 

1M1>490    —8.68,681 

... 

10*68 

)  S65-66      . . . 

20,28,778 

2  .41,778 

18,64  861 

1,69  687 

8,77,627 

16  28 

1966 

1866-67      ... 

23,82,619 

27,28,808 

19,53,986 

3,78,634 

7,74,828 

17-20 

27*10 

1867-68      ... 

27,66,136 

3.1.29,614 

20.46,^6 

7,09,860 

18,88,888 

22  94 

82  68 

1868-69      ... 

31  07,600 

38,68,667 

21,41,940 

9.65,^60 

17  16,627 

18-86 

27-65 

1869-70      ... 

86,99,708 

45,28,459 

22,40.679 

IS,69.0*i4 

22,87,7^0 

24  92 

8892 

1870-71      ... 

40,19,788 

61,86,238 

83,40,948 

16,78,840 

27,85,286 

20-94 

29-80 

1871-79     ... 

48.31,260 

66,16,384 

24,32,719 

18,98,531 

31,82,665 

15-83 

24  07 

1872-73      . 

46,74,604 

60,81,818 

25,25,883 

81,48,781 

85,65.990 

16  75 

22-76 

The  following  table  gives  the  receipts  for  each  year  under  each  item  of 

demand : — 

Detail  of  direct  income. 


W 

''atkr-rate 

■ 

1 

^t9 

Mill 
rents. 

Canal 
planta- 
tions. 

Naviga- 
tion. 

Miscella- 
neons. 

Total 

Year. 

Asiess- 

DienC. 

Rb. 

Balances. 

Realized. 

actUAl 
receipts. 

1 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

1834-85      ... 

87,918 

32.018 

48,810 

8,835 

801 

... 

1,867 

5  3,813 

1840-41      ..., 

89,136 

42,564 

77,249 

8,298 

1,505 

988 

4,347 

87,437 

1846-46      ... 

P6.634 

66.797 

98,039 

8,122 

1,706 

416 

8,209 

1,11,491 

1860-61      ... 

1,18,802 

65,306 

1.84,608 

14,(78 

8.487 

750 

6,116 

1,59,139 

9856-56      ... 

1,32,815 

25,720 

80,884 

6,770 

6,255 

224 

3,745 

96,878 

1860-61      .. 

2,61,196 

1,42,764 

27,009 

6,963 

8,128 

60 

6,760 

2.84,910 

1F65-66      ... 

4,18,760 

1,21,283 

3,83,141 

7,306 

10,669 

39 

13,679 

4,14,683 

1^66-67      ... 

6,32,464 

1,51,909 

4,06,411 

7,716 

11,791 

2 

6,393 

4,31,315 

1657-68      ... 

4,61,698 

2,77,955 

6,44,163 

8,863 

9,817 

26 

2,758 

5,65,602 

•1868-69      ... 

6,99,580 

1,96,600 

4,80,375 

9,048 

6,181 

38 

11,603 

6,06,245 

1869-7U      ... 

6,83,842 

8,14,705 

6,28,487 

6,896 

13,^69 

••• 

8,627 

6,67,879 

1870-71      — 

6,44,877 

2,70,060 

6,78,896 

7,597 

11,651 

Id 

2,984 

6,01,040 

W7I.72      ... 

4,97,838 

8,85,643 

4,79,942 
1     6,23,722 

9,708 

18.168 

128 

2,837 

5,10,263 

1*72-73     ... 

4,91,643 

2,58,438 

8,866 

26«124 

118 

4,206 

6,62,635 

The  canal  plantations  in  1872-73  numbered  368,774  trees  and  835,892 
fieedlings,  and  are  gradually  forming  an  important  portion  of  the  miscella- 
neous sources  of  revenue. 
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The  following  stateiuent  gives  all  the  portioulars  connected  with  the  supply 

from  the  main  canal  (130  miles)  and  distributaries,  the 
duty  it  performs,  and  the  area  irrigated  by  the  whole 
oanal  from  the  year  1860-61  to  1872-73  :— 


186»-64  to  1872-79. 


1 

i 

cubic 
I  acrea. 

mtaries 

o 

!8 

WaUr-ratt 

;. 

o 

«« 

**.s 

s 

1 

• 

a 

•>4 

%*>, 

% 

•c 

<** 
0 

•8 

•2 

Year. 

f  erage  tuppl 
feet  at  Kalai 

1 

i 

rea  irrigated 
foot  of  snpp 

Length  of  dis 
open  in  mile 

rea  irrigated 
distributary 

m 

01 

OS 

s 

I 
ft* 

& 

at 

o 

1 

u  fi« 

^  s 

U 

S 

< 

< 

< 

1 

< 

.   ^ 

X, 

• 
P4 

Kb. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1S60-6I 

1,000 

2,61,927 

296      i 

602 

••• 

2.61,196 

•  • . 

••• 

*•• 

1863-54 

932 

1,81,331 

194      , 

60:i 

301 

2.53,004 

420 

271 

1-39 

1864-65 

1»0S6 

2,25,:;66 

220 

602 

374 

3.21,791 

534 

314 

1-43 

1865-66 

1,106 

1,60,355 

145 

696 

269 

4,18,760 

694 

374 

2*58 

1866-67 

1,06^ 

2,89»555 

224 

596 

40. 

5.82,464 

893 

498 

2-2S 

1867-68 

9»1 

1,81,644 

196 

696 

306 

4.61,698 

774 

496 

2-63 

1868-69— 

Eharif 

1095 

1,02,141 

63*0 

169  4 

2,80,761 

465 

256-4 

2-75 

Kabi 

792 

1,71,96(1 

2175 

603 

285-1 

8,16,819 

629 

4025 

685 

Total 

2.74,101 

280*6 

454-5 

5,99,580 

994 

1869-70 — 

Kharif 

1,806 

1,19,163 

91*3 

196-6 

3,11,592 

514 

2388 

2  81 

Kabi 

786 

1,31,904 

179  5 

606 

217-7 

2,72,260 

449 

370-4 

9-06 

Total 

2,6 1/67 

2708 

4143 

5,83,842 

963 

1870-71— 

Khanf 

1,134 

98,112 

86  3 

161-3 

?,06,096 

503 

269 

3-lS 

Babi 

778 

•• 

1,14,603 

148-6 

608 

188-4 

V,38,281 

392 

306 

2-08 

Total 

2,12,715 

234'9 

3497 

1 

5,44,377 

895 

X871-72— 

1 

Kharif 

993 

72,404 

72  9 

1161 

2,43,534 

400 

245 

388 

Babi 

970 

••• 

1 

1,20,34S 

1240 
196-9 

610 

I&4-5 

2,54,S04 

411 

262 

8  11 

ToUl 

1,92,749 

810  6 

4,97,838 

811 

1879-73— 

Khailf 

1,058 

79,699 

763 

127-5 

2,72,146 

435 

257-1 

8-41 

Babf 

1,048 

••• 

1,04,455 

laO'l 

625 

167-1 

2,  9,497 

851 

210-4 

2-10 

Total 

1,84,154 

1764 

294t 

4,91,643 

786 

The  area  irrigated  in  1873-74  amounted  to  168,048  acres. 
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The  water-rate  was  increased  on  the  1st  May,  1865,  to  the  following 
rates  : — 


Nature  of  crop. 

Per  acre  irrigaied  by 

Claas. 

Natural  flow. 

Lilt. 

Per 

I. 
II. 

III. 
IV. 

Sugar  cane ... 

Rice,  tobacco,  opium,  vegetables,  gar- 
dens, orchards,  and  water-nuts. 
All  rabi  crops,  indigo,  cotton             ••• 
All  kharif  crops  and  those  not  speci- 
fied above. 

Rs.   a.  p. 

5    0    0 
3    0    0 

2    4    0 
1  10    8 

Rs.   a.   p. 

3    6    4 
2    0    0 

1     8^    0 
1     0     0 

Tear. 
Crop. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Taking  these  classes,  the  proportion  of  irrigation  whioh  reaches  each  class  is 
as  follows : — 


Claa9  I. 

1 

Clasa  11. 

Class  III. 

CUuMlV. 

Year. 

• 

. 

Flow. 

■ 

o 
H 

o 

• 

M 

• 

* 

o 

• 

• 

i 

i 

* 

2 

1865-66  .. 

15-58 

3-06 

18-64 

24-73 

0171 

24-90 

4202 

10-12 

52  15 

3-120 

1  170 

4-29 

1966-67... 

7-634 

1554 

9*189 

15*95 

0*262 

16-21 

54-85 

14*26 

69-11 

3714 

1761 

6*47 

1867-68... 

12-45 

2  34 

14-79 

23-52 

0  62 

24-04 

47  62 

11*26 

58*88 

1*73 

0*56 

2*29 

1868-69... 

9-68 

j 

20 

irss 

18*74 

034 

1408 

60-73 

1417 

64-91 

7*26 

217 

941 

1869-70... 

8-75 

212 

10  87 

19  07 

0*40 

19-47 

45  67 

12*72 

48*39 

7-89 

2  84 

10*73 

1870-71... 

10*52 

2-06 

12-58 

22-26 

044 

22*70 

46*79 

13*31 

6010 

3*54 

108 

4*62 

1871-72... 

10-85 

238 

1323 

17*68 

0  83 

1801 

54-31 

13*54 

67*85 

0-83 

008 

0*91 

1872-73... 

19-33 

2  56 

14*89 

22  01 

0*36 

22*37 

1 

48*62 

11*86 

60*48 

1*89 

0*37 

2*26 

The  number  of  times  and  dajs  that  the  canal  has  been  without  water  is 
shown  below : — 


Tear. 

Number 

of  times 

closed. 

Number 
of  days 
closed. 

Year. 

Number 

of  times 

closed. 

1836-40     ... 
1841-45      ... 
1846-50      ... 
1851i56      ... 

... 

.*• 
••« 

68 
53 
48 
47 

203 
356 
194 
265 

185€-60    ... 
1861-65    ... 
1866-70    ... 

Total 

••* 

... 
... 

... 

86 
31 
14 

287 

Number 
of  days 
closed. 


267 
240 
216 


1,741 
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GANGES  CANAL 

The  example  of  the  success  attained  on  the  Jumna  Canals,  and  the  necessity 

for  the  adoption  of  some  great  scheme  of  irrigation  to 
meet  the  periodical  occurrence  of  droughts,  led  to  atten- 
tion being  directed  to  the  Ganges  as.  affording  the  most  constant  and  suffici- 
ent supply  of  water  for  a  canal  that  was  designed  to  irrigate  the  Du4b  from 
the  Siw&Iik  hills  to  Cawnpore.  Captain  Debude's  scheme,  drawn  up  in  1827, 
for  utilising  the  waters  of  the  West  K&li  Nadl  along  the  line  of  the  Abu  N&1&, 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  Meerut,  Aligarh,  and  Bulandshabr  Districts,  was  shown 
to  be  deficient  in  supply  and  certainty.  The  united  streams  of  the  Hindan  and 
West  K&li  Nadi  were  found  not  to  be  able  to  give  more  than  180  days'  supply 
during  the  dry  months,  and  during  the  rains  the  works  would  be  subject  to 
excessive  flood  action.  Colonel  John  Colvin,  C.6.,  recommended  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Ganges  above  and  below  Hardwar,  and  on  his  departure  from 
India  in  1836,  a  series  of  levels  was  taken.  The  6&nganga  is  connected  with 
the  Ganges  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Budhi  Jumna  is  with  the  Jumna,  and 
it  was  thought  possible  to  utilise  the  B&nganga  for  the  headworks  of  the  pro- 
posed canal  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Budhi  Jumna  had  been  used  for 
the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal.  The  levels  showed  that  this  plan  was  not  feasible, 
owing  to  the  sudden  rise  of  the  uplands  on  the  west  of  the  Solani  river,  which 
effectually  prevented  the  taking  of  water  from  a  place  so  low  down  as  the 
proposed  site  at  B&dsh&hpur  on  the  Banganga.  Inquiries  were  still  further 
urged  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Duab 
during  the  great  famine  year  (1837-38),  when,  notwithstanding  a  loss  by 
remission  and  otherwise  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  over  one  and  a  quarter 
millions  sterling,  the  people  perished  in  hundreds  of  thousands  from  starvation, 
the  loss  of  cattle  was  equally  great,  the  fields  remained  untilled,  and  a  total 
stagnation  of  trade  and  manufactures  ensued. 

Early  in  December,  1839,  Major  P.  T.  Cautley  proceeded  to  Hardwar  and 

commenced  a  close  examination  of  the  khddir  or  low- 

Cautley'a  survey.        •      ,       /.     i      a-i  ..,...,  tt    « 

lands  of  the  Ganges  in  its  vicinity.  He  first  attempted 
to  connect  the  B&nganga  project  with  Debude's  proposal  for  a  dam  on  the  west 
K&li  Nadi  at  B&nipur,  the  head  of  the  Abu  N&Ia.  He,  however,  found  that 
from  ihe  surface  of  the  water  at  Badsh&hpur,  on  the  B&nganga,  to  the  surfaoe  of 
the  water  of  the  West  K41i  Nadi  at  Banipur,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  there 
was  only  a  fall  of  12|  feet  whilst  the  high  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  latter 
river  near  R&nlpur  were  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  initial  level  at  B&dsh&h- 
pur.  For  the  first  ten  miles  from  Bddshahpur  to  the  edge  of  the  upland  cliff, 
the  land  for  nine  miles  is  tolerably  level,  but  it  then  suddenly  rises  until  it 
gains  an  elevation  of  83*225  feet  near  the  village  of  Kumbhera,  from  which 
place  there  is  a  slope  towards  Banipur  of  about  2^  feet  in  the  mile.    Thus  a 
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second  and  closer  examination  of  the  proposed  site  entirely  removed  this  project 
from  the  list  of  those  to  be  attempted.  Major  Caatlej  next  examined  the  trian- 
gnlar  patch  of  khddir  lying  betweien  Riirki  and  Hardwdr^  and  discovered  two 
lines  through  which  a  canal  might  be  taken.  The  first  had  a  very  extended 
circait  stretching  far  to  t^e  west,  and  much  interrupted  by  forest  and  drainage 
lines  ;  the  second  was  more  direct,  but  necessitated  the  construction  of  an  aque- 
duct across  the  Sol&ni.  He  gave  in  an  estimate  for  a  canal  on  a  minimum 
soale  amounting  to  26  lakhs  of  rupees  and  providing  for  256  miles  of  main 
canal  and  73  miles  of  branches,  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  converting 
the  main  canal  into  a  navigable  line. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  in  their  despatch  of  the  1st  September,  1841,  warmly 

took  up  the  subject,  and  wrote  that,  "  apart  from  the 
Project  saDctioned.  •^       /  /         r 

consideration  of  financial  results,  which  we  are  far 
from  contemplating  with  indifference,  there  are  few  measures  connected  with 
our  revenue  administration  in  India  more  calculated  to  contribute  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Gh)vernment,  than  those  of  the  nature 
now  under  our  consideration.  We  concur  in  opinion  with  the  Government 
of  Agra  that  a  higher  ground  for  advocating  these  works  is  found  in  the  secu- 
rity which  they  afford  against  famine  and  its  attendant  horrors."  On  receipt 
of  this  sanction,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  ef&jienoy  of  the 
proposed  works,  the  probable  success  of  the  undertaking,  the  scale  on  which 
it  should  in  the  first  instance  be  carriei  on,  and  the  precise  measures  to  be 
recommended  for  adoption,  the  probable  effects  of  the  abstraction  of  the  maxi- 
mum supply  of  water  on  the  navigation  of  the  Q-anges,  the  probable  cost  of 
the  extension  of  the  canal  to  Allahabad,  and  the  probable  return  from  the  work. 
The  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  straight  line  with  an  aqueduct 
across  the  Sol&ni,  and  that  6,750  cubic  feet  per  second  should  be  drawn  from 
the  Q-anges  to  provide  for  one  main  line  of  navigable  canal  from  Hardw&r  to 
Cawnpore,  and  to  supply  irrigation  to  the  whole  district  bounded  by  the 
Ganges  on  the  one  side  and  by  the  Hindan  and  the  Jumna  on  the  other.  On 
the  subject  of  returns,  the  committee  calculated  that  irrigation  would  be  pro- 
vided for  2,303  square  miles  of  1,024  btffhas  each,  which  at  ten  annas  a  Ugha 
would  give  Us.  14,86,420,  independently  of  mill-rents,  navigation  dues,  and 
the  sales  of  miscellaneous  canal  produce. 

The  works  were  commenced  on  the  16th  April,  1842,  by  opening  the  exca- 
^  ,  vation  between  Kankhal  and  Hardw&r.  but  were  stonned 

Works  commence.  .     ^i      /.  „      .        x  t  .  ^ 

m  the  following  July,  owing  to  certain  doubts  enter- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Government  as  to  the  propriety  of  proceeding  with  the 
works.  These  orders  were  subsequently  withdrawn,  and  permission  given  to 
expend  up  to  two  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum.    The  principal  objection  urged 
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agaiast  the  soheme  was  one  based  on  a  clerical  error  in  placing  the  point  of  a 
decimal^  by  which  the  proportion  of  sorfaoe  of  the  Dnab  which  would  derive 
benefit  from  the  canal  was  much  exaggerated,  but  this  was  soon  cleared  up.    The 
probable  effect  of  earthquakes  was  brought  to  bear  against  the  construction  of 
the  Sol&ni  aqueduct.     The  injury  to  the  nayigation  of  the  upper  Ganges  and  the 
probable  dissemination  of  malarious  diseases  were  also  urged  against  the  canal. 
*'  The  works,  however,  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  violently  stopped,  and  under 
the  restrictions  pointed  out  above,  they  steadily  proceeded  with  the  cordial 
support  of  the  Agra  OoYemment,  but  with  little  countenance  from  other  quar- 
ters."    Major  Cautley  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  binder 
him  Lieutenant  Strachey,  RE.,  for  some  time  assumed  the  executive  direo* 
lion  of  the  northern  division  of  the  canal.      Early  in  1843-44  the  levels  of 
tiie  Du&b  were  completed  as  far  as  Allahabad,  and  reported  on  in  1845. 

Previous    to   undertaking   this    survey,    the   Supreme   Government   had 

decided   upon  a  total   modification  of  the   original 
design,   and  had  ordered  that  the  canal  ^^  should  be 
in  the  first  place  a  canal  of  navigation,  and  all  the  water  not  required  for 
that  purpose  may  be  distributed  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.'*     The  main 
line  was  then  directed   upon  Allahabad   instead  of  Uawnpore,    and    Major 
Cautley  placed,  in  connection  with  it,  three  projects  before  Government,  with 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  each  appended  to  them.    The  first  for  a  main  line 
ending  at  Allahabad,  with  a  slope  of  24  and  12  inches  per  mile,  falls  and  locks 
to  overcome  the  superfluous  slopes  in  the  northern  parts,  and  ascents  and 
descents  into  the  Jumna.     Efficient  means  of  irrigation  on  the  main  line  were 
provided  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  the  Ca  wnpore  and  Fatehpur  Districts,  and,  in 
addition,  projects  for  a  branch  line  of  160  miles  to  Fatehgarh ;  of  70  miles  to 
Bulandshahr ;  of  172  miles  to  Et&wa;  and  of  43^  miles  to  Ca  wnpore  were  sub- 
mitted, at  a  cost  of  Rs.  1,02,36,644.    The  second  scheme  differed  from  the  first 
by  continuing  the  main  line  from  Oa wnpore  to  Allahabad  by  a  system  of  reser- 
voirs and  looks  to  the  Jumna,  and  extending  the  irrigation  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  of  Cawnpore,  the  tail  water  to  be  discharged  into  a  ravine  of  the 
F6ndu  Nadi.    This  was  estimated  to  cost  Bs.  97,03,558.    By  the  third  scheme, 
the  navigable  channel  turned  off  at  J&r  to  the  south  and  joined  the  Jumna 
opposite  its  confluence  with  the  Ken.    The  Cawnpore  line  was  also  designed  to 
be  navigable  and  locked  into  the  Ganges,  with  a  branch  for  irrigation  towards 
the  junction  of  that  river  and  the  P&ndu.    This  plan  was  estimated  to  cost 
Rs.  93,39,747. 

'    Several  changes  occurred  *  at  this  time  in  the  administration  of  these 

Chfliiges  in  the  admiiii»-    provinces ;  Mr.  T.  C.  Robertson  was  succeeded  by 

*"*^^°-  Mr.    George    Clerk,    who    was    foUowed    by    Mr. 

Thomason,  and  in  the  middle  of  1844  Lord  EUenborou^  became  Governor- 
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General.  Major  Cautley  went  on  furlough  to  England  and  was  succeeded 
by  Major  W.  Baker,  B.E.,  in  1845,  who  with  his  assistants  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  work  to  take  part  in  the  Sikh  war.  A  committee  appointed  to 
report  on  the  influence  of  the  canal  on  navigation  and  climate  presented  the 
results  of  their  investigations  early  in  1847  with  such  a  favourable  view  of  the 
scheme  that  Government  directed  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work.  Again 
irrigation  became  the  primary  object  of  the  canal,  and  it  was  directed,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  lead  the  channel  along  the  natural  level  of  the  country,  following 
the  watershed  and  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  existing  lines  of  drainage. 
The  falls  were  to  be  made  available  as  motive  power  for  machinery,  and  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  iaken  in  hand  for  the  formation  of  reservoirs  and  plantations 
as  on  the  Jumna  canals.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  push  on  the  Sol&ni 
aqueduct  and  ether  masonry  works  as  a  first  measure,  as  without  them  the  fiill 
supply  could  not  be  utilised*  The  whole  line  and  its  branches  was  mapped  out 
into  divisions,  and  the  principal  works  commenced  with  vigour,  whilst  the 
detailed  surveys  were  carried  on  during  1847-48.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cautley 
returned  and  assumed  charge  of  the  canal  in  January,  1848. 

Up  to  this  period  the  works  had  been  proceeding  on  the  third  plan  suggested. 

by  Colonel  Cautley  in  1845  and  noted  above.     Difficul- 

Final  modifications. 

ties  were  encountered  in  the  character  of  the  sub-stra- 
tum, which  was  found  to  bo  sandy  and  to  underlie  the  clayey  surface  soil  at 
depths  varying  only  from  three  to  ten  feet.  The  alignment  of  the  canal  had, 
at  this  period,  been  devised  so  as  to  best  economise  the  water  and  to  deliver  it 
over  to  the  southern  districts,  where,  from  the  difficulty  of  sinking  wells  and  * 
the  lowness  of  the  water  levels,  its  benefits  would  be  most  appreciated.  The  main 
line  was  carried  on  according  to  the  original  estimate  for  180  miles,  throw- 
ing ofi*  from  the  left,  at  the  50th  mile  near  Jauli,  a  branch  intended  to  proceed 
to  Fatehgarh,  but  stopping  at  Anupshnhr,  and  on  the  right,  at  the  110th  mile 
near  Nidhauli,  the  Bulandshahr  branch.  Between  the  latter  and  the  180th 
mile  a  branch  was  thrown  ofi*  to  irrigate  the  country  lying  to  the  left  of  the 
Karon  river  and  to  the  right  of  Kol,  which  is  also  at  present  unused.  At  the 
180ih  mile  a  few  miles  below  Kol,  the  main  line  divided  into  two  channels,  one 
on  the  left  bearing  directly  on  the  Ganges  at  Cawnpore,  and  the  other  on  the 
right,  kilown  as  the  Et&wa  branch,  debouching  into  the  Jumna  near  the  boundary 
of  the  Fatehpur  and  Cawnpore  Districts.  The  latter  kept  to  the  right  of  the  Rind 
river,  watering  the  Jumna  parganahs.  These  modifications  led,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  the  total  re-projection,  not  only  of  the  masonry  works,  but  of  the 
capacity  of  the  canal  channel  itself.  The  cuttings  were  deepened,  superfluous 
slopes  were  disposed  of,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
new  branches  in  the  southern  division.  The  cold- weather  rains  of  1850-51 
seriously  impeded  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  but  the  delay  then  caused  was  made 
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up  in,  the  two  following  years,  which  were  marked  by  an  uninterrupted  and 
steady  advance  in  the  northern  division,  on  a  scale  that  could  not  be  exceeded. 
The  canal  was  opened  on  the  8th  April,  1854. 

At  the  time  of  opening  the  canal,  the  condition  of  the  works  was  generally 
Condition  of  the  canal     *®  follows.     Above  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Sol&ni 
***  *®^'*-  aqueduct  the   canal    was  competent  to   receive  and 

retain  safely  whatever  supply  might  be  admitted.  Below  the  southern  termi- 
nus to  N&nu,  a  distance  of  180  miles  fr)m  the  head,  the  channel  was  also 
good,  as  well  as  to  Gihror,  57^  miles  from  N6nu,  on  the  Etawa  branch,  and  as 
far  as  the  81st  mile  on  the  Cawnpore  terminal  branch.  Between  the  northern 
and  southern  termini  of  the  Soldni  aqueduct  lay  the  works,  which  rendered  the 
maintenance  of  a  continuous  supply  impracticable.  The  masonry  aqueduct  and 
the  left  embankment  were  quite  safe,  but  the  right  embankment  of  the  earthen 
aqueduct  was  throughout  incapable  of  retaining  a  full  supply.  The  canal  was 
accordingly  closed  again  on  the  12th  April,  and  preparations  were  at  once  made 
for  completing  the  earthwork.  A  light  railway  and  boats  were  employed  to 
carry  the  earth  to  the  spot,  but  in  August  alarming  signs  of  failure  showed 
themselves  in  the  masonry  revetments  of  the  right  bank.  At  a  point  about 
1,000  feet  above  the  masonry  aqueduct,  the  rear  wall  of  the  revetment  bowed 
out  to  a  maximun  of  2*62  feet  over  a  section  of  300  feet.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  arches  bearing  the  steps  of  the  revetment  fell  in,  and  on  examination  tho 
cone  of  the  embankment  was  found  to  consist  of  a  semi-fluid  mass.     The  enffi- 

» 

neers  went  to  work  vigorously,  so  that  the  canal  was  re-opened  on  tho  6th 
November,  1854.  At  the  same  time  tho  precaution  was  observed  of  admitting 
the  water  very  slowly.  At  first  only  two  feet  of  water  was  allowed  to  flow,  but 
from  January,  1855,  the  volume  was  increased,  and  by  tho  2nd  of  February  the 
water  reached  Cawnpore.  This  second  trial  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  brick- 
on-edge  flooriugs  of  several  of  the  falls  had  been  disturbed,  and  the  masonry 
aqueduct  on  the  Solani  was  not  water-tight,  so  that  a  second  closing  of  the 
canal  for  one  month  was  found  necessary  in  March^  1855.  It  was  again  opened 
on  the  1st  of  April,  and  in  one  week  the  water  this  time  reached  Cawnpore,  and 
from  the  1st  May,  1855,  irrigation  commenced  throughout  the  upper  sections 
of  the  canal,  l^e  knowledge  derived  from  the  aotual  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  large  body  of  water  during  the  next  ten  years  showed  that 
there  were  several  points  in  which  the  existing  system  of  construction  might 
be  improved.  Suggestions  were  frequently  thrown  out  on  isolated  subjects, 
and  these  were  gathered  into  a  formal  plan  by  Major  Crofton,  whose  proposals 
became  the  subject  of  much  minuting  and  correspondence. 

The  result  of  these  discussions  was,  in  1866,  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee   by  the  Governor-General    to   decide  upon 
The  committee  of  1S66.  .  .  „  ,.  .       ,       , 

the   propriety  of  proceeding,  as   previously  deter- 
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mined,  with  Major  Crofton's  project  for  remodelling  the  canal,  or  of  Btojpping 
its  progress  pending  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  project  according  to  the 
views  of  Major-General  Sir  A.  Cotton,  with  acomparison  of  the  cost  and 
advantages  of  the  two  plans.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Colonel  B. 
Lawford,  R.E.,  .Lientenant-Colonel  J.  C,  Anderson,  R.?!.,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel J.  G.  Fife,  R.E.,  George  Sibley,  C.E.,  and  Hugh  Leonard,  C.E.  The 
committee  assembled  at  Cawnpore  and  examined  the  Jumna  at  Agra,  the 
confluence  with  the  Hindan  at  Ali,  the  canal  works  as  far  as  the  Dabauli 
falls,  the  Ganges  at  Rajghat,  and  from  Garhmuktesar  to  the  Sol&ni.  The 
result  of  their  deliberations  was  that  the  construction  of  a  weir  across  the 
Ganges  below  its  confluence  with  the  Sol4ni  was  not  recommended.  The  pro^ 
ject  for  opening  an  additional  canal  head  near  R&jgh&t  on  the  Ganges,  for 
bringing  under  irrigation  lands  then  not  watered  bj  the  canal,  was  consi- 
dered feasible,  but  was  recommended  to  be  kept  in  abeyance  ^'  until  the  pro- 
bable returns  api>ear  more  proportionate  to  the  outlay  than  at  present"  Major 
Crofton*s  plan  for  remodelling  the  canal  was  to  bo  proceeded  with,  subject  to 
certain  modifications.  The  construction  of  a  permanent  weir  across  the  Ganges 
at  Hardw&r  was  judged  absolutely  necessary  if  it  were  intended  to  maintain 
a  flow  of  7,000  cubic  feet  per  second  without  interruption.  Sir  A.  Cotton 
contended  that  it  would  have  boon  far  better  to  open  the  canal  heads  below 
Shukart&r  in  the  MuzafFarnagar  District,  and  that  even  then,  instead  of 
expending  large  sums  on  the  improvement  of  the  existing  line,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  open  a  now  head  above  Shukartar.  The  committee  found  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges  there  four  miles  wide,  most  of  which  comprised  a  low 
bed  continually  encroached  upon  by  the  river,  and  lying  at  such  a  depth 
below  the  high  bank  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  carrying  the  water  on 
to  the  central  tracts  of  the  Du&b  unless  at  a  very  great  sacrifice.  Garh- 
muktesar, too,  had  the  same  'drawbacks.  The  great  breadth  of  the  river 
bed,  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  banks,  combined  with  the  scarcity  of  good 
material,  rendered  it  a  most  objectionable  position  for  a  canal  head.  The  com- 
mittee then  recommoadod  the  neighbourhood  of  Rajghat,  where  the  Morddabad 
and  AHgarh  lino  now  crosses  the  Ganges,  as  the  point  from  which  the  main  line 
might  bo  supplemented  or  a  now  line  drawn.  The  remodelling  project  embraced 
the  constraotion  of  additional  falls  and  the  removal  of  the  evils  caused  by  the 
excessive  velocity  of  the  current  at  the  existing  falls,  basides  rendering  the  main 
lino  capable  of  carrying  7,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  The  headway 
under  the  bridges  in  many  cases  was  found  insufficient  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
laden  boats,  and  all  these  matters  are  now  obtaining  their  full  share  of  attention. 
The  only  accidents  of  late  years  were  the  injuries  caused  to  the  Jauli  falls  and 
R&nipur  lock,  both  of  which  have  been  repaired.  The  remodelling  project,  with 
certain  modifications,  has  been  aclively  carried  out  since  1868  as  opportunities 
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occurred  by  the  temporary  closing  of  the  canal.  The  whole  of  the  falls  of  the 
canal  have  been  made  secure,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Jauli,  which  is  to 
be  relieved  of  half  the  present  pressure  of  head- water  upon  it  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  second  fall  above  the  existing  works.  The  history  of  the  next  ten 
years  will  show  the  effect  of  these  improvements  on  the  efficiency  of  the  canal. 
A  short  sketch  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country  through  which 
^,,y  the  canal  flows  is  necessary  to  complete  this  notice. 

The  khddir  or  low-lyin£:  tract  in  the  north-east  of  the 
Sah&runpur  District  is  separated  from  the  uplands  by  a  ridge  running  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  from  the  Shahjah4npur  and  Kunjn&war  passes  in  the 
Siw&Iiks,  to  the  Ganges  at  Shukartar.     The  drainage  to  the  west  of  this  line 
falls  into  the  Jumna  by  the  West  K&Il  Nadf,  and  that  on  the  east  falls  into  the 
Ganges.     The  towns  of  Bhagwanpur,  Rfirki,  Jaur&si,  Landh&ura,  and  Niir- 
nagar  are  situated  on  this  ridge,  and  overlook  the  deep  depression  of  the  khddir 
on  the  east.    This  khddir  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ganges,  and  is  alter- 
nately flooded  or  drained  by  the  Sol&ni,  Pathari,  and  Ratmau  rivers.    The  Gan- 
ges at  Hardw&r  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth  at  its  narrowest  point,  and  divides  into 
several  channels  separated  by  islands.  One  of  these  channels  or  branches  leaves 
the  main  stream  about  2^  miles  above  Hardw&r,  with  a  considerable  volume  of 
its  own,  and  passes  down  close  to  the  town,  rejoining  the  present  stream 
below  Kankhal.     It  was  from  a  place  on  this  stream,  known  as  Ganesh  Gh4t,  in 
the  village  of  Mayapur,  that  the  canal  was  drawn  off,  as  it  was  found  that  this 
branch  carried  away  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  volume  of  the  river,  and 
thus  gave  a  supply  amply  sufficient  for  the  whole  canal.     The  heads  were  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  construction  of  a  spur  dam  and  escape  cuts.     A  great 
portion  of  the  khddir  tract  here  consists  of  the  debris  of  the  bdngar  or  uplands, 
which  has  been  swept  down  towards  the  Ganges  by  the  mountain  torrents 
which  run  through  it.     In  addition  to  this  slope  to  the  east,  this  tract  has  a 
slope  also  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  Ganges  itself.     Taking  advantage  of  this 
circumstance.  Colonel  Cautley  so  arranged  his  line  that,  after  obtaining  the  levels 
he  required,  and  disposing  of   the  superfluous  slope  by  the  construction  of 
masonry  falls  on  the  canal,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  high  bank  in  a  moderate 
cutting.     Thus  the  point  at  which  the  Sol&ni  is  crossed,  though  80  feet  below 
the  head  at  Hardwar,  it  is  70  feet  above  the  surface  water  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
east.      Between  the  Mayapur  regulating  bridge  and  Rurki,  one  of  the  first 
obstacles  encountered  was  the  R&nipur  torrent  system  at  a  distance  of  about  5^ 
miles  from  the  regulator.    The  water  of  this  drainage  line  spreads  so  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  as  to  leave  hardly  any  trace  of  a  defined  chan- 
nel.    A  dam  was  at  first  made,  with  an  inlet  and  outlet  on  the  system  that 
had  been  followed  in  the  upper  works  on  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  but  the 
floods  of  1849  showed  that  this  plan  was  attended  with  such  a  deposit  of  silt 
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as  to  completely  luterferc  with  the  canal  ifselt\  A  superpassage  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  torrent  over  the  canal  was  accordingly  constractod  with  a 
waterway  of  200  feet.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of  crossing  the  drain- 
age were  soon  a])parent,  resulting  in  the  utter  freedom  from  silt  and  the  evils 
arising  from  the  contact  of  two  streams  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
freedom  from  all  wear  and  tear  of  channel  necessary  on  the  admission  of 
the  torrent  into  the  canal  bed^  freedom  from  the  anxiety  of  opening  and 
shutting  sluices,  and  regulating  the  escapes  at  the  dams,  freedom  from  all 
establishment  for  working  the  dams,  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  a  large  per- 
manent establishment  necessary  for  their  maintenance.  The  passage  of  the 
'Hanipur  torrent  over  the  canal  is  obtained  by  throwing  arches  over  the  lower 
levels  of  the  falls,  the  waterway  of  which  was  divided  into  eight  parallel 
descents  of  25  feet  in  width,  with  a  passage  of  19  feet  in  width  on  the  left  for  the 
navigable  channel.  All  arrangements  were  made  for  securing  the  ingress  and  « 
'egress  of  the  torrent  from  the  superpassage.  Between  Mayapur  and  the  H&ni- 
ipur  torrent  the  principal  works  are  two  bridges  for  oross-communication  at 
Kaiikha;l  and  Jaw41&pur,  an  outlet  on  the  left  bank  at  Kankhal,  and  three 
iinlets  on  the  right  bank  at  Launda  Laniwala,  Kankhal  and  Jawdl&pur,  giving 
An  inlet  of  200  feet  waterway  and  an  escape  of  20  feet. 

Between  the  Ranipur  superpassage,  with  its  falls  and  locks,  and  tlie  Bat- 
man torrent,  the  principal  works  are  the  falls  No.  2,  with 
a  drop  of  nine  feet;  falls  No.  3,  with  a  similar  drop ;  the 
Salirapur  inlet,  with  a  150  feet  opening;  the  Pathari  superpassage,  with  a  water- 
way of  800  feet  in  wirlth,  connected  with  the  Dhanauri  falls  No.  4,  having  a 
drop  of  nine  feet  into  the  bed  of  the  canal ;  the  Badsh&hpnr  inlet,  with  an  open- 
ing of  fifty  feet ;  the  Ratraau  dam  and  inlet,  with  an  escape  of  800  feet  and  a 
bridge  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  canal  supply  and  of  cutting  off  the 
canal  stream  from  its  passage  onwards  towards  the  Piran  Kaliyar  excavation 
and  the  Solaiii  aqueduct,  together  with  a  bridge  for  cross  communication  north 
of  the  works,  and  a  line  of  navigable  canal  from  the  Jaw&lapur  bridge  to  the 
tail  of  the  Pathari  superpassage.     From  the  success  attending  the  B4nipnr 
snperpassage,  a  similar  plan  was  adopted  with  the  Pathari.     The  Ratmau  tor- 
rent, that  was  next  met  with,  was,  owing  to  its  considerably  lower  level,  some- 
what more  diffieult  to  manage  than  the  others.     The  valley  here  was  a  mile  in 
width,  bounded  on  the  right  by  the  steep  bank  of  Piran  Ealiyar,  and  having  a 
slope  from  the  point  where  its  main  branch  left  the  hill  to  the  intersection  of  the 
canal  of  39'18  feet  per  mile.     The  effective  slope  at  the  point  of  intersection 
was  8-23  feet.     The  works  constructed  here  consisted  of  a  dam,  of  which  the  bed 
was  flush  with  the  river  bed,  and  masonry  sluices  on  the  left  for  an  escape,  and 
an  open  branch  through  the  right  for  admitting  flood-water.     From  the  Batmau 
rec^ulating  bridge  to  the  high  land  of  the  Dudb  the  canal  runs  in  an  uninter- 
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rupted  straight  line,  reacbing  the  high  land  to  the  east  of  the  to^n  of  Burkf. 

Then  by  a  curve  to  the  left,  which  commences  at  the  terminal  point  of  the  Sol&ni 
aqnedact^  the  channel  prooee<Is  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Asafnagar  falls.  The 
slope  from  the  flooring  of  the  Batman  regulator  to  the  Burki  bridge  was  fixed 

in  1854  at  1*25  feet  per  mile^  and  from  the  latter  place  to  the  falls  at  1*095  feet 
per  mile.  On  leaving  the  Batman  regulator,  the  canal  channel  passes  for  5,000 
feet  throagh  the  low  land  of  the  Batman  river.  It  then  enters  the  Piran 
Kaliyar  ridge.  Through  this  ridge  it  has  a  course  of  10,700  feet,  with  a  mean 
depth  of  excavation  of  31  feet  and  a  maximum  of  37  feet. 

At  a  point  opposite  the  village  of  Pi  ran  Kaliyar,  a  masonry  bridge,  with  a 

waterway  of  165  feet,  has  been  oonstnicted  to  connect 

The  Soldai  aqneduct.  .,        .„  -xi    xi      ^         i     ^       i  i 

the  village  with  the  temple  tombs,  and  reservoir  at  the 
Darg&h  on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  approach  of  the  channel  to  the  villages  of 
Bajnheri  and  Mahewar  the  line  crosses  a  hollow  connected  with  a  ravine  which 
drains  this  portion  of  the  ridge.  An  artificial  cnt  made  from  the  hollow  on  the 
right  of  the  canal,  diverted  the  drainage  to  the  west  of  the  Mahewar  village. 
From  this  point  the  works  of  the  Sol&ni  aqueduct  commence.  The  Mahewar 
hollow  has,  on  both  sides  of  the  canal,  channels  of  escape  built  in  connection  with 
the  aqueduct  and  carried  under  the  embankments.  From  these  escapes,  the  down- 
stream bank'  of  which  rests  on  the  upper  terminus,  the  canal  passes  the  Sol&ni 
valley  in  a  channel  whose  base  is  150  feet  in  width,  formed  on  a  massive  earthen 
embankment  which  was  constructed  from  the  excavation  of  the  Piran  Kaliyar 
ridge.  The  channel  is  revetted  throughout  its  length  with  masonry  disposed  in 
the  form  of  continuous  steps  resting  on  arches.  The  river  itself  is  passed  by  a 
fleries  of  fifteen  archways  of  fifty  feet  in  width  each.  The  level  of  the  flooring  of 
the  aqueduct  is  24  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Solani,  and  this  may  be  considered 
the  maximum  difiercnce  of  level  between  the  bed  of  the  canal  and  the  surface 
profile  of  the  valley  on  the  whole  length  upon  which  the  aqueduct  passes.  The 
great  advantage  derivable  from  the  adoption  of  this  plan  is,  that  the  canal  was 
thus  enabled  to  enter  the  bdngar  or  uplands  at  Burki  with  a  moderate  cutting. 
The  total  length  between  the  extremities  of  the  termini  is  15,687  feet,  or  2  miles, 
7  furlongs  and  507  feet,  of  which  932  feet  is  masonry  and  the  remainder  earth- 
work.i  Cattle  gh4ts  and  bridges  were  erected  at  either  end.  From  the  Biirkf 
terminus,  the  canal  passes  to  Asafnagar  by  an  abrupt  curve  protected  by  a 
masonry  revetment  on  its  right  or  concave  side  for  3,200  feet. 

Between  Burki  and  N&nii,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  the  country  through  which 

the  canal  passes  is  marked  by  great  declivity  of  surface, 

and  by  its  connection  with  hh^r  or  tracts  of  sand-hills. 

After  leaving  Btirki  the  canal  turns  to  the  left,  and  continues  on  a  bearing 


I  Full  details  ol  the  work  oa  the  Solani  will  be  found  in  Cautlcy's  Ganges  Canal,  II.,  pp. 
ill — 537,  from  which  this  notice  is  takes. 
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almost  clae  south  for  about  20  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belra.     On  this  line  it  runs  parallel  to  and  between  the  high  bank  overlook- 
ing the  khddir  and  the  Sila  Kh&la,  a  shallow  depression  forming  a  tributary  of 
the  West  Kali  Nadi.     Throughout  the  whole  of  this  tract  the  surface  is  marked 
by  undulating  ridges  of  sand,  either  skirting  the  edges  of  rivers  or  throwing  out 
ramificatious  transversely.     The  line  of  canal  crosses  three  of  these  ridges. 
Beyond  Belra  the  canal  makes  a  slight  turn  to  the  right,  increasing  the  curve 
near  Kh4tauli,  where  it  passes  the  heads  of  the  East  K41i  Nadi,  which  hence- 
forth separates  the  canal  from  the  Ganges.     The  distance  between  the  East  and 
West  Kali  at  this  point  is  about  eight  miles,  and  through  the  centre  of  this  tract 
the  canal  passes.     From  a  point  on  the  50th  mile  a  channel  is  given  off  to 
water  the  tract  between  the  East  K&li  and  the  Ganges,  known  as  the  Anupshahr 
branch  and  having  a  length  of  83  miles.     The  other  works  of  importance  are 
those  at  the  ILOth  mile,  where  the  Bulandshahr  branch  is  thrown  off,  of  which 
ten  miles  is  regarded  as  a  branch  and  the  remainder  as  a  distributary.  The  main 
line  proceeds  to  Ndnii,  in  the  Aligarh  District,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
each  170  miles  long  ;  that  on  the  right  falls  into  the  Jumna  in  the  Et&wa  Dis- 
trict, and  that  on  the  lefl  into  the  Ganges  at  Cawnpore.  The  distance  from  Maya- 
pur  to  N&nu  is  181  miles;   thus  we  have  614  miles  of  main  canal,  and  3,111 
miles  of  minor  distributary  channels  branching  off  from  the  main  canal  through- 
out its  course,  and  which  are  more  particularly  noticed  under  each  district. 

The  mode  in  which  the  accounts  have  been  prepared  is  sufficiently  explained 
under  the  notice  of  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal.  The  foUowinc:  tables  show  the 
revenue  and  capital  charges  and  receipts  as  recently  adjusted  in  the  public 

accounts:— 

Capital  Account. 


Year. 


Outlay  during  the  year. 


Outlay  to  the  end  of  the  year. 


a 

I 


1 85 1-66 

1860>61 

1861-62 

1869-63 

1868-64 

1864-66 

1865-66 

1866  «7 

1867-68 

1868-69 

1860-70 

1870-71 

J  87 1-78 

1872-73 


••• 
•«• 

■•• 
••  • 
•  •• 
••• 

••■ 
•■• 

IM 

(•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 
••• 


Bi. 

5,4'5!433 

19,70,419 

4,86,945 

3,21,609 

5,10,078 

3,24,752 

4,19,767 

1,58,377 

r,87,490 

21,122 

38.664 

44,994 

1,21,625 


e8 

c 


o 

U 

■*» 

M 


O 

H 


Rs. 
••• 

••• 
... 

••■ 
■•• 
••• 
... 

6,7*8i692 
5,18,340 
5.35,808 
2,24,860 
3,27,847 
4,06,103 


5,45,433 
19,70,419 
4,86,945 
3,21,609 
5,10,078 
3,24,752 
4,19,767 
7,87,069 
7.00.830 
5,56,930 
2  63,524 
3,72,771 
2,84,478 


o 


B 


M 
H 


Ri. 
1.61,45,277 
1,91,02.610 
2,10,73,029 
2,15,69,974 
2,18,81,593 
2,28,91,661 
2,27,16,413 
2  31,36.180 
2,32,94,557 
2,34,89,047 
2,35,03, 1  «9 
2,35,41,888 
2,36,86,757 
2,34,65,132 


Rs. 

■•• 

••• 
..« 

••• 

••« 

••• 
••  • 


5,78,692 
10,92,032 
16,27,840 
18,52,700 
21.80,547 
25,86,650 


o 
H 


Rg. 
1,51,45,277 
1,91,02,610 
2,10,73,029 
2,15,59,974 
2,18,81,583 
2,23,91,661 
2,27,16,413 
9,31,36,180 
2,38,73,249 
2,45,74,079 
2,61,31,009 
2,63,94,533 
2,67,67,804 
8,60,51,782 
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Bevenue  Account^  A. 


Year. 


1 866  66 
1860-61 
1861-63 
1862-63 
1869-64 
1864-65 
1866-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
I868-C9 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1873-73 


DORINO  THE  TIAB. 

To  BUD  OF  THB  TBAB. 

Working  kxpenbbb. 

• 

a 

1 
o 

i 

L- 

9 

ja 

<** 

■s 

o 
o 

a 

1 

^  . 

ecki 

It 

IS 

• 

3 

ring 
'ear. 

It 

S 

& 

o 

& 

Ka 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

17.216 

.•• 

17,315 

17,215 

••■ 

17,215 

2,79,934 

2,79,934 

4,80.(«68 

7,994 

4,.38,862 

10  08,988 

15,988 

10.24,976 

9,69,165 

18,63,880 

6,83,096 

11,687 

6,94,983 

16,93,084 

27,875 

17,19,969 

3,86,856 

22,49,236 

7.67,759 

16,887 

7,74,646 

24,49,843 

44  769 

24,94.605 

6,15,538 

28,64,774 

4,79,611 

59,88: 

5,39,398 

:e9  S9,354 

1,04,649 

80.34,003 

5.67.476 

84,3.»,250 

7,66,975 

72,315 

8.39. 29U 

36,96,329 

1,76,964 

88,73,293 

8.17,356 

43,49,606 

11,79,896 

72,316 

19,52,211 

48.76,226 

2,49,2~9 

51,25,504 

7,63,754 

6  ,03,869 

)4.60,136 

1,79.639 

16,39,775 

68,86.361 

4,28,918 

67,65,279 

7,65,103 

57.68,463 

16,16,616 

1,80,776 

17,96,292 

79,61,877 

6,09,694 

85,61,671 

7.96,716 

65,66,178 

15,6f;,040 

1,8>,I64 

17,48,204 

95,17,917 

7  91,85* 

1,03,09,775 

7,99,623 

7S,64,80J 

35  69,536 

1,83,484 

27,63  020 

1,30,87,463 

9,75.342 

1,30,62,795 

9,33.:  63 

8«,88,665 

17,78.163 

2,02,98(1 

19,81,133 

1,88,66.606 

21,78,822 

i,ftO,4%928 

8.68,716 

91,67,981 

18,29,075 

3,t9,341, 

20,58,416 

1.56,91,68: 

14,07.663 

1,71,02,844 

9,18,681 

l,OO,70,9H4 

16,89,919 

3,  6,68 

I8,66,60U 

1,72,84,600 

16,84,344 

1,89,68,944 

9,88,713 

1,10,69,677 

Irrigated  area. 


The  kharlf  of  1855  showed  onlj  225  miles  of  rdjbahas  or  distributaries  in 

actual  work  over  450  miles  of  main  canal,  into  which  the 
water  had  been  admitted,  whilst  633  miles  of  distributaries 
were  under  preparation.  The  mileage  opened  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  436. 
The  area  irrigated  during  the  year  amounted  to  98,000  canal  bighas^  or  54,734 
acres,  whilst  about  166,000  acres  in  1,134  villages  were  placed  beyond  the 
risk  of  serious  damage  by  drought.  The  system  of  collecting  the  value  of  the 
rdjbalia  works  from  the  villages  through  which  they  were  constructed  led 
apparently  to  such  a  check  upon  the  demand  for  water,  that  on  Colonel  Baird 
Smith's  representation  the  ohargo  was  postponed  for  some  years.  The  canal 
was  divided  into  five  divisions :  the  northern,  upper  central,  lower  central, 
Cawnpore  terminal,  and  Et&wa  terminal  divisions,  whilst  the  Navigation 
Department  was  placed  under  a  superintendent  resident  at  Rurki.  In  spite 
of  all  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  year  1856-57,  the  area  under  irrigation 
trebled  daring  1858-59 ;  the  water-rate  on  the  rabi  increased  by  1 2  per  cent.,  and 
on  the  kharif  by  93  per  cent.  The  following  statement  shows  the  total  area  (in 
acres)  irrigated  by  the  Ganges  Canal  from  the  year  1859-60  to  the  year  1863-64, 
the  details  of  which  are  given  under  each  district :— 


Year. 

EhaHf. 

Bab!. 

Total. 

Year. 

Kharif. 

Rabf. 

Total 

1869-60  .•• 
1860-61  ... 
1861-62... 

83,292 
69,361 
77,623 

95,431 
373,649 
294^00 

128,723 
342,910 
373,322 

1862-63... 
1863-64... 

90,693 
97,638 

114,913 
863,260 

205,605 
449,788 
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The  length  of  main  canal  since  1859-60  is  519  miles.  The  length  of  the 
Fatehgarhand  Bulandshahr  branches  from  1862-63  to  1867-68  was  127 miles; 
from  that  date  to  the  end  of  1871-72  they  measured  135  miles,  and  in  1872-73 
the  returns  show  96  miles.  The  irrigating  capacity  of  the  canal  is  equal  to 
1)205,000  acres.  From  1855  to  1860  the  canal  was  closed  three  times,  for  in 
all  27  days  :  from  1861  to  1865  there  .were  ten  closures,  which  lasted  for  156 
days  ;  and  from  1866  to  1870  the  canal  was  without  water  for  160  days,  distri- 
buted over  seven  closures. 

Revenue  Account j  B. 


DiFFERBNCB  BBTWESN 

Nkt  beysndb  to  end 

TUB    MBT    REYBNUB 

PEBOBRTAGB  of  NET 

AMD  CHABGB  FOR 

RBVENOB  ON   CAPITAL 

or  THIR. 

Charge  foi 

INTEBBST    TO    BUD 

OUTLAY. 

Year. 

interest  to 

the  end  of 

the  year. 

OF   YBAB. 

Exclusive 

Inclusive 

Excluding 

Including 

Bxcluding 

Including 

of  land- 

of  land- 

land- 

land- 

land- 

land- 

revenue. 

reyenue. 

revenue. 

revenue 

revenue. 

revenue. 

"■  Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

Kb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1855-66   ... 

-2,63,7 '» 

-2,62.719 

26,73,609 

-58,36,328 

•  •» 

->73 

t « • 

1860-61    ... 

-8,63,892 

-8,37,904 

69,96,914 

-78,60,806 

-78,34.818 

0-84 

0-42 

1861-62   ... 

-5,67,152 

-6,29,277 

79,62.044 

-85,' 9,196  -84,81.321 

1'55 

l'6l 

1862-63   ... 

4.14,931 

3,70,169 

90,05,695 

94,S0,626|     93,76,864 

0-67 

•75 

1863-64  ... 

5,02,896 

3,98,247 

1,00  B3,693 

1,06,86,689 

1,04,81,940 

-•40 

-  18 

1864-65  ... 

6.53,276 

3,76.812 

1,11,77,772 

1,17,31.048 

1,16,64,084 

—•23 

•10 

1865  66  ... 

1,27,184 

1,22,145 

1,22.97,865 

1,24.24,489 

1,21,76,210 

1*90 

2-22 

1866-67   ... 

6.67,899 

9,96.817 

1,84,33,175  1 

1,S8.66,27A 

l,24,'i6.366 

305 

S8S 

1867-68  ... 

l3,-'6,699 

19,96,393 

1,46,89,984 

1  83,03,285 

1,25,U3.691 

3-5) 

4*3:1 

1868-69  ... 

^1,53,1 17 

29,44,975 

1,67,83,646 

», 36,30,529 

1,28,38,671 

3  21 

3-97 

1869-:o  ... 

37,98.8e>8 

47,74  230 

1,70,12.349 

1,82,13,461 

1,22,88,119 

6  69 

7-44 

1870-71   ... 

47,08,326 

68  86,647 

1.82,6^.899 

1,36  60  574 

,23,82  262 

361 

442 

1871-72  ... 

66.23,717 

70,31,380 

1,94,16.698 

1,37,92,981 

1,23,86,318 

8' 60 

460 

1872-73  ^. 

69,24,923 

79,09,267 

2,05,«*3,302 

1,43,58,379 

1,26,74,035 

2-32 

8*40 

The  following  statamant  gives  th3  returns  of  receipts  for  each  year  under 

each  item  of  demand  : — 

Details  of  direct  income. 


Year. 


Watbr-batb. 


Balances. 


1855-56 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862-63 

1863-64 

1804-65 

1865-66 

1866-67 

1867-68 

1868-69 

1869-70 

1870-71 

lti71-72 

1872-73 


••• 


••• 


••• 


f«* 


••• 


lis. 

1,37,682 
3.61,92l» 
8,74,634 
1,49,168 
4,43,082 
6,64,509 
8,49,117 
9,22,710 
6,70,718 

15,46.237 
8.87,006 

10,20,127 
7,70,762 


Assessments 

during   the 

year. 

Hr. 

84,648 

4,91,819 

6,99,370 

4,51,861 

6,93,134 

8,9'),042 

12,69.748 

14A)6,080 

12.38,490 

22,65,320 

17,67,673 

17,»'0,176 

14,25,^75 

16,72,198 


Realized. 


Rs. 

3,258 

2,77,572 

6,76,666 

6,76,842 

8,99,265 

6,73,665 

10,86,140 

13,32,437 

14,90,482 

13,89,801 

24,16,804 

!  6,47,056 

16,76,240 

14,6^5dl 


Naviga- 
tion. 


2,644 
1.12,767 
56,726 
46,834 
36,376 
41  248 
20,949 
38,919 
36,218 
38,784 
33,593 
30,890 
69.306 
29,816 


Mill 
rents. 


Rs. 

4,274 
16,920 
18,832 
12,946 
16,770 
16,096 
28,^84 
26,60^ 
26,909 
26,793 
20,7  7  J 
30,000 
36,^981 
19,610 


Planta- 

Miscella- 

tions. 

ntous. 
Rs. 

Bs. 

6,614 

425 

11,118 

12,601 

17,789 

14,085 

14,473 

6.664 

16,976 

12,134 

26,061 

11,016 

34,456 

16,467 

46,989 

17,994 

45,721 

17,187 

88,910 

21,762 

66,6^0 

31,778 

88,084 

Si  124 

38,005 

20,126 

68.294 

23,689 

Actual  re 
ceipts. 


Ri. 

17,215 

4,30,868 

6,83,096 

7,57,769 

4  79,511 

7,66,976 

11,79,896 

14,60,186 

16,  6,616 

16,66,040 

25,69,536 

17,78,163 

18  29,075 

16,t>9,919 
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The  following  statement  gives  the  irrigation  statistics  from  the  year  1864-65 
to  the  year  1872-73 :— 


Average  supply  at  B6rki 
in  cubic  feet. 

I 

E 

s 

< 

Area  irrigated  per  cubic 
foot  of  supply  in  acres. 

Length  of  distribntarlei 
opened  in  miles. 

Area  irrigated  per  mile 
of  distributary. 

Water*rate  in  rupees. 

Water-rate  in 
rupeee. 

Tear. 

Per  mile  of  distri- 
butary. 

• 
Per  cubic  foot  of 
•opply  at  bead. 

s 

04 

1864-65 

1 865-66t««         ••• 

1866-47. 
Kharif  ...        •«• 
Babi     •••        ••• 

4,026 
4,814 

4,891 
4,781 

... 

4,840 
8,640 

... 

4,944 
4,960 

.•• 

4,504 
4,797 

3,981 
4,618 

••• 

4,180 
4,308 

••• 

5,164 
4,675 

•.t 

666,517 
573,129 

181,658 
453,076 

140 
133 

41-87 
108-65 

2,440 

2,777 

8,039 

... 

..« 

3,040 
••• 

*•• 

3,112 

... 

••• 

3,069 

.« 

*•• 

8,071 

... 

.M 

3,078 

... 

••• 

3,228 
... 

•  a. 

282 
206 

60 

149 

8,95,042 
12,69,748 

5,12,373 
8,93,660 

367 
457 

168 
294 

••« 

186 

222 

261 
463 

... 

286 
287 

too 

251 
329 

9«9 

216 
247 

... 

227 

279 

••• 

222 

294 

117 
187 

... 

129 

198 

.«« 

166 
290 

... 

195 
188 

••« 

194 
218 

... 

159 
181 

... 

136 
190 

... 

1*58 
2-21 

2-82 
1-87 

ToUl    ... 

634,734 

144-92 

209 

14,06,033 

••• 

1867-68. 
Rharif  •••        ••• 

Bab(     M*        ••« 

185,187 
348,819 

42-66 

98-39 

60 
114 

5,62,926 
6,75,664 

8*04 
1-91 

Total    f « 

633,456 

141-05 

174 

12,88,490 

... 

1868-69. 
Kharif  ,.•        ... 
Babi      ^ 

344,267 
734,132 

69-63 
148-01 

110 
286 

8,14,631 
]4.50,6S9 

2-37 
1-97 

Total    ... 

1,078,399 

217-64 

846 

22,65,320 

•  a. 

1869-70. 
Kbartf  ...        ... 

Babi     ...        ••• 

341,844 
438,560 

76-9 
91-4 

111 
143 

8,77,886 
8,79,687 

17,57,578 

2*67 
2-01 

Total    ... 

780,406 

167-3 

25.4 

••• 

1870  71. 
Kharif  ...        m« 
Babi     ...        ••• 

266,683 
499,981 

67-0 
108-2 

87 
163 

7,70.896 
1,008,971 

2-85 
202 

Total    ... 

766,614 

175-2 

260 

1,779,367 

M« 

U871-72. 

Kharif 

BalM      

232,688 
878,867 

55-7 
89-0 

76 
121 

6,66,082 
7,59,793 

2*86 
2*03 

Total    ^ 

606,555 

1447 

197 

14,25,875 

... 

1872-78. 

Kharif • 

Babi      ••■        ... 

247,191 
437,979 

47-8 
95-7 

79 
141 

7,06,060 
8,68,379 

2-85 
1-98 

Total    ... 

685,170 

148-5 

220 

15,74,489 

... 

The  total  area  irrigated  in  1873-74  amounted  to  177,241  acres. 
In  the  canal  accounts,  as  now  revised,  a  new  item  appears  to  the  credit  of 
Enhancement  of  land-    the  canal  under  the  head  of  "  increased  land-revenue," 

and  it  will  be  well  to  give  here  the  departmental  expla- 


rereotte. 
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nation  of  the  tcrm.^     '^  When  the  settlement  of  a  district  is  revised,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  land-revenue  has  been  enhanced  by  the  action  of  the  can^vl)  whether  by 
increasing  the  irrigated  area  ovei  that  irrigated  at  the  previous  settlement,  or 
by  enabling  waste  land  to  be  cultivated,  the  amount  of  the  enhancement  is 
credited  to  the  canal,  but  only  as  a  book  transaction,  and  not  by  regular  transfer. 
It  will  be  understood  that  this  indirect  revenue  can  only  be  credited  from  the 
time  at  which  the  assessment  under  the  new  settlement  comes  in   force,   and  it 
cannot  be  increased  until  the  agreements  under  that  settlement  terminate,   and 
another  settlement  is  made.     It  follows  that  the  rate  of  enhanced  revenue  will 
be  very  unequal  in  different  districts.  When  the  settlement  of  a  district  is  com- 
pleted before  the  canal  system  has  become  fully  developed,   the  amount   of 
enhancement  due  to  the  canals  is  very  small  compared  with  that  obtained  in  a 
district  over  which  the  canal-irrigation  has  had  time  to  spread;  and  what  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  mere  paper  credit  to  canals,  the  actual  loss  to  Govern- 
ment in  the  postponement  of  the  increased  land-revenue  till  a  future  revi- 
sion of  settlement,  is  often  very  great  in  the  former  case.    This  is  well  exempli- 
fied by  the  cases  of  the  portion  of  the  Saharanpur  District  watered  by  the  old 
establishedEastern  Jumna  Canal,  and  the  Bulandshahr  District,  where  the  set- 
tlement was  completed  just  after  the  opening  of  the  Bulandshahr   Branch, 
when  the  canal-irrigated  area  was  about  one- fourth  of  its  present  average.     In 
the  former  tract  the  rate  of  enhancement,  calculated  on  the  area  irrigated  in 
1870-71  (taken  as  being  an  average  year),  was  15  annas  per  acre,  in  the  latter 
only  4*3  annas." 

The  mode  and  nature  of  the  assessments  under  this  head  vary  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  district,  and  will  be  found  in  the  settlement  reports  ;  they  are 
too  technical  and  too  incomplete  for  reproduction  here.  Up  to  the  end  of  1872- 
73  the  assessments  in  six  districts  had  been  completed,  those  for  MuzaflParna- 
gar.  Eta  and  Et&wa  were  partially  complete,  and  those  for  Agra  and  Cawnpore 
had  not  been  commenced.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  enhance- 
ment due  to  the  action  of  the  two  great  canals,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
to  the  end  of  1872-73;— 


DiAtrlot. 


Amount  of  enhaneemeni. 


Saharanpur    ... 
MuzafFamagar, 
Meertit 
Bulandshahr, 


Gangea 
Canal. 


Ks. 

16,268 
53,600 
79,458 
83,418 


Eastern 
Jumna 
Canal. 

Bs. 

64,106 
60,000 
45,781 


Total. 


Rs. 

79,369 
1,13,600 

1,26,239 
83,418 


Remark!. 


Complete. 
Incomplete. 
Complete. 
Ditto. 


I 


District. 


Enhan- 
cement 
credited 
to  Gan- 
ges Ca- 
nal. 


Bemarki. 


_l I 

1  Irrigation  Report  1871-7 9,  p.  23. 


Aligarh 

Farrukhabad, 

Eta 

Etawa 

Mdinpuri 


tc 


Kb, 

68,066 
10,410 
12,439 
27,761 
23,966 


Complete. 
Ditto. 

Incomplete. 
Ditto. 

Complete. 
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1866-67. 


These  figures  would  show  a  credit  of  Rs.  3,44,270  to  the  Gknges  Canal 
and  Rs.  1,69,867  to  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  for  the  year  1872-73  under 
the  head  of  "  increased  land-revenue."  The  amounts  actually  credited  in 
the  Controller's  accounts  are  Ba.  2,76,681  and  its.  1,23,075  respectively. 
Some  years  must  elapse  before  the  credits  under  this  head  can  be  finally 
adjusted. 

During  the  year  1866-67  the  whole  available  stream  of  the  Ganges  at  Hard- 

w&r  was  turned  into  the  oanal  from  November  until 
March,  and  but  for  the  exertions  of  Major  Forbes  much 
difficulty  would  have  been  experienced  in  providing  the  supply  required  for 
irrigation.  The  average  discharges  during  the  same  year  were  4,391, 4,781  and 
4,582  cubic  feet,  giving  respectively  returns  per  cubic  foot  per  second  of  supply  of 
42'35,  93*86  and  138*52  acres  irrigated  for  water  carried  in  the  canal.  When 
the  mean  volumes  passing  through  the  terminal  escapes  are  deducted  from  the 
volumes  of  supply,  the  results  are  47*56, 115*73,  and  155*19  acres  per  cubic  foot 
per  second  of  supply  delivered  into  distribution  channels.  The  same  discharges 
applied  to  the  water-rate  give  returns  per  cubic  foot  per  second  of  Rs.  116*68 
for  the  kharifj  and  Rs.  18692  for  the  raft/ of  1866-67,  and  Rs.  3q6-86  for  the 
year,  taken  on  gross  volumes,  and  Rs.  131*0,  208*9,  and  343*7  on  the  net  volumes 
after  deduction  of  the  escape  water.  The  canal  ran  for  308  days  in  1866-67^ 
being  closed  for  27  days  in  August  for  repairs.  The  following  table,  prepared 
from  the  results  of  two  observations  made  on  the  1st  March,  1864,  with  the  gauge 
at  6*83  (D  =  4,  346),  and  in  the  27th  April,  1864,  with  the  gauge  at  7*25(D» 
4,720),  shows  the  discharges  aithe  Riirki  bridge  gauge,  on  which  the  calculations 
of  the  canal  department  are  based  : — 


1 


bate 


Feet. 

8*0 
7-9 
7*8 
7-7 
7^6 
7^6 
7-4 
7-3 
72 


0  » 
.sua  2 


6,387 
6,801 

6,216 
6,130 
6,046 
4,957 
4,869 
4,7tfl 
4,698 


*    u 

•    u 

r 

0  s 

• 

'9 

O     P4 

-h 

g 

ar«a    . 

8 

cT+a      . 

s 

&e)o 

-harg 
c  fee 
cond 

M 

btitc 

9   Q 

el  -^ 

J3S 

9  a 

O  ••«   da 

0  = 

O 

Q 

o 

« 

o 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

7  1 

4,607 

6-2 

3,873 

6-3 

70 

4.522 

61 

8,795 

5-2 

69 

4,438 

60 

3,717 

51 

6*8 

4,356 

59 

8,639 

50 

67 

4,278 

5-8 

3.662 

49 

66 

4,192 

57 

3,486 

4*8 

6*6 

4,112 

5-6 

3,410 

4-7 

6-4 

4.032 

5-5 

3,834 

46 

68 

3,952 

54 

3,258 

•«  o  o 

Q 


3,183 
3,109 
3,035 
9,961 
2,887 
2,815 
2,748 
2,678 


In  1867-68  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  water-rates,  by  the  trans- 
fer of  gardens  and  orchards  from  the  first  to  the 
second  class,  whereby  they  became  chargeable  twice 
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a  year  if  watered  in  each  harvest 
force  : — 


The  following  water-rates  were  then  in 


Class. 


I. 

II. 

III. 
IV. 


Per  acre  irrigated  by 


Nature  of  crop. 


Sugar-cane 


«•• 


Rice,  tobacco,  opium,  Tcge- 
tablet,  gaixlenB,  orchards, 
and  water-nuts     ... 

All  raH  crops, indigo,  cotton, 

A 11  llAar</*  crops  not  specified 
above       ...  ...  ■•• 


Natural    flow 


Rs.  a.  p. 
6    0    0 


3     0    0 
S    4    0 

I   10    6 


By  lift  (ddl). 


Rs.  a.  p. 
8    6    4 


2    0    0 
1     8    0 

1     0    0 


Per 


Year. 

Crop. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Taking  these  classes,  it  will  be  useful  to  show  the  influence  of  the  canal  in 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  better  class  of  crops.  The  following  table  gives 
the  proportion  of  eaoh  class  to  the  total  area  irrigated  : — 


Year. 

Class  1 

1864-66 

9-20 

1865-66 

• 

10*60 

3866-67 

7-80 

1867-68 

10-86 

1868-69 

6*63 

1869-70 

8-70 

1870-71 

9*82 

1871-78 

1024 

1872-73 

998 

Class  II. 


605 

6*86 
6-64 
8*94 
6*46 
7-26 
6  16 
6-44 
6*66 


Class  III. 

Class  IV. 

84*08 

1*67 

78-16 

6*00 

83  38 

2*78 

78*29 

2*41 

77-71 

11*21 

7664 

7-41 

82*13 

2*90 

82*08 

1-24 

81*90 

1*67 

Taking  the  principal  crops  for  each  year  the  acreage  was  as  follows  : — 


S«a«>n. 


▲nnnal 
kbarif.' 


£abi 


TotU 


Crop. 

1866-66. 

1806-67. 

1867.68. 

1868-69. 

1809-70. 

1870-71. 

871-72. 

1872-73. 

Snffar-nne 

68,416 

46,338 

66,232 

00,664 

07,807 

76,288 

02,126 

08,421 

Cotton 

lOyiSe 

19,094 

6.617 

44,213 

40,631 

81,394 

18,006 

7,961 

Indlan-oorn 

18.628 

9,618 

1,764 

31,^9 

23,650 

669 

470 

578 

Indigo 

47,718 

70,487 

76,684 

75.600 

126,480 

110,979 

118,880 

128,780 

EUce 

23,134 

80,639 

36,366 

48,356 

41,76« 

28,469 

84,898 

20,762 

MiBoellaneoat 

18»a54 

10,002 

10,486 

88,321 

38,718 

24,046 

13,743 

1V13 

Barley 

110,267 

121,126 

88,166 

242,354 

128,144 

L26.836 

92,990 

162,001 

Gram 

19,844 

29,397 

13,274 

894)86 

26,961 

16,726 

11,039 

^17,198 

Wheat 

262,422 

27J,818 

231,669 

418,328 

264,371 

183,611 

349,109 

242.489 

MiBcellaneoQS 

14,061 

19,912 

16,3i0 

83,666 

26,024 

26,009 

20,014 

29,007 

Annnal 

68,416 

46,339 

66,232 

00,664 

07307 

76.388 

02,125 

68,421 

Kliarif 

118.128 

139,642 

129,906 

293,604 

274,039 

191,440 

170,688 

178.794 

Rabi 

1396,686 

448,754 

■i48,319 

734,132 

438.600 

199,880 

i73.842 

437,956 

Year 

1673,129 

634,734    533,467 

1,078,400 

780,400 

706,614 

606,665 

086,170 
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Increaie  ia  1868-69. 


The  great  inorease  in  water-rate  during  the  year  1868-69  was  due  to  the 

excessive  drought  of  that  year,  to  the  increase  ia  the 
volume  of  water  sent  into  the  canal,  and  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  duty  done  by  the  water.  Mach  attention  was  devoted  during  this 
and  suooessive  years  to  the  calculation  of  the  volumes  of  water  passing  certain 
points  on  the  canal.  The  loss  by  absorption  ani  gain  by  percolation  are  two 
disturbing  elements  in  the  estimate  which  no  amount  of  accurate  measurement  at 
the  points  of  entry  and  exit  will  eliminate.  The  information,  therefore,  given  in  a 
previous  table  must  b6  considered  as  barely  approximate.  It  is  useful  in  showing, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  what  duty  is  being  obtained  from  canal  water  in 
each  year,  and  •  any  marked  deviation  ought  to  be  capable  of  explanation. 
The  following  table  shows  the  mode  of  irrigation,  whether  by  lift  or  flow, 
Flow  (tor)  and  lift  Cddl)  ^r  crops  remaining  all  the  year  on  the  ground  (an- 
nual), rain-crops  (kharif)^  and  spring  crops  (rabi)  : — 


irrigatiuii. 


CropM, 

Year. 

Crop*. 

Year. 

m 

0 

a 
a 

< 

1 

• 

3 

o 

1 

• 

U 

• 

uo 
m 

04 

• 

-a 

1 

1865-66. 
Lift 
Flow 

•.* 

•4* 

.•• 

!•• 
••• 

ta. 

•M 

•  ■■ 

••• 

••• 
•    •■• 

•  •• 

2-8 
7-4 

4*85 
1576 

29-02 
40*17 

36-67 
63*33 

1869-70. 
Lift 
Flow 

Total 

1870*71. 
Lift 
Flow 

Total 

1871-72. 
Lift 
Flow 

Total 

1872-73. 
Lift 
Flow 

Total 

••• 

... 

••• 

••• 
••• 

... 

••■ 
••■ 

••• 

•.• 
••• 

2-46 
6-21 

8*67 

8  45 
26-66 

19*08 
37  11 

89-99 
7001 

ToUl 

10'2 

20-61 

69  19 

100 

85*11 

56M9 

100 

1866-67. 
Lift 
Flow 

1-92 
6-88 

4-43 
17-57 

25-75 
44  95 

321 
679 

2  12 
7-70 

9-82 

535 
19-62 

20-94 
44  27 

28-41 
71*59 

Total 

•7  30 

2200 

70-70 

100 

2497 

65*21 

100 

1867-68. 
Lift 
Flow 

2-46 
7-90 

8-92 
20*48 

25-39 
39  90 

31-77 
68-23 

2-17 
8  07 

5  52 
22-60 

18-97 
42-67 

96  66 
78-34 

Total 

10*36 

24-S5 

65*29 

100 

10-24 

2812 

61-64 

10(1 

1868-69. 
Lift 
Flow 

1-56 

4-07 

8*36 
17*93 

24-09 
48-99 

34*01 
65-99 

2-46 

7-52 

5  60 
20-50 

23-78 
4014 

31-84 
68-16 

Total 

6-63 

26*29 

68*08 

100 

9-98 

2610 

63-92 

100 

At  the  commencement,  the  falls  were  utilised  as  a  motive  power  for  mills 

for  grinding  com.    The  Kankhal  mills,  with  twenty 
sets  of  stones,  and  those  at  Asafnagar,  Chhataura,  Sal&- 


Mill  reotfl. 
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war  and  Bhiipa,  with  four  sets  each,  were  opened  in  1855 ;  and  in  the  early  part  of 

1856,  Bah&daf  abady  with  eight  sets  of  stones,  and  the  mills  at  Beira,  Mahmudpnry 

Janli,  D&sna,  Palra,  and  Semra,  each  with  four  sets  of  stones,  were  put  np  for 

public  competition.     During  the  first  two  years  the  mills  were  worked  under 

the  direct  management  of  the  canal  officers,  as  a  temporary  necessity,  to  exhibit 

their  working  capacities ;  but  afterwards,  as  was  usual  on  other  canals,  they  were 

put  up  to  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.     In  the  early  part  of  1857  a  rumour 

was  circulated  that  the  flour  ground  at  these  mills  had  been  mixed  with  bone-<iust 

by  the  orders  of  Government,  and  all  work  was  at  once  stopped  on  them.     The 

revenue  in  1867-68  amounted  to  Bs.   26,908,  or  nearly  two  per  cent  on 

the  total  income  of  the  year,  but  even  this  is  very  small,  when  one  considers 

that  at  the  time  the  motive  power  available  on  the  Qanges  Canal  was  equal  to 

the  power  of  one  million  horses. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  canal  the  transit  dues  were  chiefly  collected  from 

_      .    ,  boats  working  for  the  canal  itself  or  the  contractors 

Transit  dues.  , 

employed  on  it.  The  principle  on  which  the  dues  were 
finally  established  was  that  the  whole  private  carrying  trade  of  Uie  canal  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  under  a  system  of  licenses  graduated 
according  to  tonnage.  In  addition  to  the  actual  dues  brought  forward  to  credit 
during  1855-56,  the  canal  authorities  claim  Bs.  15,461  as  savings  to  the  cost 
of  the  works  by  the  use  of  the  canal  for  transit  during  that  year.  The  deve- 
lopment of  navigation  dates  from  November,  1856,  when  stations  were  estab- 
lished at  Sardhana,  Bulandshahr,  Barauta,  Dannahar,  and  Cawnpore.  In  tlie 
early  part  of  1857,  a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on,  but  towards  the  end  of  April 
navigation  began  to  decline.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  mutiny  there  were  144 
boats  on  the  canal ;  the  greater  portion  of  these  were  either  sunk  by  the  rebels 
after  plundering  the  goods  they  carried,  or  allowed  to  drift  away.  During  1857-58 
navigation  almost  ceased,  but  in  the  following  year  it  rapidly  improved,  and  num- 
bers of  boats  were  built,  both  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  for  merchandise. 
There  are  three  serious  impediments  to  canal  navigation  :  the  first  is  due  to  the 
great  velocity  of  the  current,  which  renders  towing  up-stream  a  serious  work  ; 
the  secoud  is  the  silting  up  of  the  locks  in  places,  and  the  tiiird  is  the  periodical 
closing  of  the  canal  for  repairs,  during  which  time  both  the  boat  and  the  boat's 
orew  must  remain  idle.  The  navigation  trade  consists  of  either  rafting  tim- 
ber or  carrying  merchandise  in  boats.  The  rafting  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  canal,  the  timber  being  seldom  carried  farther  down 
than  the  point  nearest  to  Meenit^  through  occasionally  it  sometimes  goes  as  far 
as  Barauta,  in  the  Aligarh  District,  and  even  Cawnpore.  The  direction  of  the 
grain  traffic  varies  with  the  market  rates.  The  metals  and  building  materials 
are  chiefly  carried  for  the  Riirki  Workshop  or  other  Government  works. 
Cawnpore,  Barauta,  Ndnu,   Tatarpur,  Biirki  and  Jawfildpur  are  the  principal 
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landing  and  shipping  gh&ta.  Mandakhera,  Muridnagar,  and  Sikandra  Rao  are 
of  less  though  growing  importance.  The  following  table  gives  the  traffic  returns 
for  four  years,  all  that  are  necessary  to  show  its  character  : — 


Goods. 


l867-6». 


Number 


Grains 

••• 

Cotton 

••• 

Oil-seeds 

••• 

Salt 

••• 

Metals 

#•• 

Building  materials 

•■• 

Other  goods 

•■• 

345,949 

Bamboos 

••• 

:i,089,675 

Small  timber 

••■ 

108,244 

Firewood 

••• 

••• 

liOgS 

••• 

2,954 

Other  timber 

••• 

16,156 

Passengers 

•• 

10,147 

Total 

••« 

2,460,427 

Kevenue 

■•• 

33,2227 

Expenditure 

••• 

12,169 

Net  income 

••• 

93,049 

Muns. 


37,681 
1,36,662 
12,439 
28,666 
6i,470 
1,91,466 
68,909 


226,297 
••• 
249 

768,739 

••• 
••• 
••• 


1868-69. 


Number. 


••• 
••• 

••• 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

943.047 
4,02I,'4r3 
202,806 
••« 

2,669 
22,378 
979 
4,493,169 
36,484 
12,881 
26,908 


Muns 


1869-70. 


3,26,148 

96,027 

4,528 

22,620 

64,248 

6,07,667 
81,982 


M« 


183,910 


1,277,015 


••• 


Number 


••■ 
••• 
••• 
••• 

•  a* 

•  •• 


Mans. 


105,039 

115,766 

24,416 

9,477 

37  212 

2,46,149 


1870-71. 


Number. 


Muns. 


••• 

79,837 

1,893,772 

•.. 

1,96,640 

... 

*•• 

2>70,204 

9,626 

... 

18,832 

••• 

3,004 

*•• 

31,042 

••• 

••• 

••• 

80,670 

.«. 

372 

•■* 

... 
••• 
••• 

••• 
... 


2,666,670 
159^17 

T,840 
6,174 
2,139 
40.360 
31,042 
9,318 


.  75,160 
129,365 
10,768 
23.310 
78,809 
98,128 
76,490 


210,511 
*•• 

... 


... 


The  expenses  attending  the  repairs  of  the  nineteen  locks  on  the  canal  were 
first  debited  to  the  revenue  from  navigation  in  1869-70,  reducing  it  so  much 
that  this  branch  of  the  canal,  though  supporting  487  boats,  barely  covered  its 
expenses  during  that  year.  In  1861-62  there  were  616  boats  on  the  canal, 
but  these  fell  to  one -half  on  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  1863,  and  since  then, 
though  there  have  been  some  flm;tuation.s,  the  numbers  have  never  risen  so 
high.  The  following  table  gives  the  revenue,  less  refunds,  and  the  numbers  of 
boats  plying  on  the  canal  for  a  series  of  years  : — 


Year. 


1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-66 


••• 


i 

«8 

o 

Reyenue- 

*M 

o 

6 

^ 

Ba. 

56,726 

616 

46,834 

818 

86,376 

285 

41,248 

248 

1 

Year. 


1866-66 

1866-67 
1867-68 
1868*69 


••* 


■"I 


• 

^ 

i 

Berenue. 

J3 

O 

• 

o 

^ 

Ba. 

90,948 

266 

88,119 

697 

83,218 

450 

88,784 

487 

Year. 


1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 


••• 


••• 


Revenue 


Rs. 

33,693 
30.890 
59,306 
29,815 


o 


o 


829 
282 

233 
239 


The  returns   under  the  head  of  "  miscellaneous"  consist  of  the  sale  of 

grass  and  fuel  and  the  rent  of  small  portions  of  canal 
lands,  besides  fines  and  similar  items.     At  an  early 
period  canal  plantations  were  made,  which  in  a  few  years  began  to  form  an 
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important  featare  in  the  miscellaneous  revenue.  In  1866-67  the  income  from 
this  source  amounted  to  Rs.  45,983  and  the  expenditure  to  Rs.  29,980.  The 
number  of  trees  alive  at  the  close  of  the  year  (31st  March)  1866-67  was 
3,222,726,  of  which  785,294  were  on  the  canal  banks,  325,795  on  rAjbaha 
banks,  and  111,637  in  separate  plantations ;  there  were  also  150,745  seed- 
lings in  nurseries.'  In  1868-69  large  sales  were  effected  in  the  Meerut 
Division  to  the  Dehli  railway  and  Meerut  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, whilst  the  felled  timber  was  replaced  by  young  saplings  from  the  nur- 
series. ^  The  canal  banks  have  an  area  of  about  15,000  acres  capable  of  being 
utilised  for  this  purpose,  and  now  bear  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
trees  and  seedlings.  The  greatest  number  is  found  in  tlie  Meerut  Division  of 
the  canal,  and  next  to  this  come  the  Bulandshahr,  Aligarh  and  northern  portions 
of  the  first  circle  of  superintendence.  Strange  to  say,  the  luxuriant  grass  on 
the  banks  of  the  canal  brings  in  nearly  as  large  a  revenue  as  the  timber.  The 
receipts  from  all  sources  during  1872-73  shows: — From  grass,  Rs.  21,760; 
firewood  and  timber,  Rs.  30,404;  fruit,  Rs.  3,708  ;  plant<3,  Rs.  106;  and  land 
rent,  Rs.  3,312,— or  a  total  of  Rs.  58,294. 

The  whole  of  the  canal  plantations  have  for  some  years  been  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  officer,  called  the  Inspector  of  Canal  Plantations,  who 
reports  yearly  on  their  management.      Systematic  forestry  is  practised  with 
much  success,  and  the  plantations  are  being  gradually  fenced  in  with  agave 
and  other  similar  plants,  whilst  increased  attention  is  devoted  to  the  production 
of  trees  of  rapid  growth 'producing  timber  useful  for  firewood  and  general 
purposes,  such  as  sirasy  ahUham^  kikar^  sirsiy  paphriy  and  the  beef-wood  tree. 
The  seeds  are  usually  sown  in  drills,  or,  where  wanted,  about  five  feet  apart^ 
and  subsequently  thinned  out.     Some  efforts  are,  however,  now  being  made 
to  plant  out  the  more  valuable  though  slow-growing  timbers,   such  as  ma- 
hogany, teak,  tifif  bdklij  ^c.     Sdl  has  been  tried,  but  with  little  success,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  confine  operations  in  this  direction  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
canal,  leaving  the  right  for  the  quick-growing  acacias.     Very  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done,  and  activity  in  the  direction  of  planting  trees  deserves  every 
encouragement,  even  if  the  plantations  supplied  the  wants  of    Government 
works  alone.    The  great  increase  in  the  price  of  firewood   and  timber   of 
every    description    presses   heavily  on  the  people,   and  leads   them   to   cut 
down  the  groves  around  their  villages,  and  thus  in  a  measure  assist  in  the 
denudation  of  the  face  of  the  country,  which  already  has  had  a  serious  effect 
upon  the  rain-fall. 

FAMINES. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  accounts  that  we  possess  regarding  the  famines 
and  droughts  that  have  visited  these  provinces  will  form  a  fitting  pendant  to 
the  irrigation  chapter,  and  an  introduction  to  the  local  history  of  the  famines  to 
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be  found  in  each  district  notice.     It  will  also  save  much  repetition  hereafter.^ 

One  of  the  earliest  famines  of  which  we  have  any  record 
is  that  noted  by  the  pious  Zia-ud-din  Barani,*  which 
oooorred  in  the  reign  of  Firuz  Sh&h  Khilji.     The  dearth  was  due  to  the  scar- 
city of  rain,  and  grain  rose  to  onejUal  per  ser.     In  the 
Sew41ik    country  the  scarcity  was    very  much  felt. 
"  The  Hindus  of  that  country  came  into  Dehli  with  their  families,  twenty  or  thirty 
of  them  together,  and  in  the  extremity  of  hunger  drowned  themselves   in -the 
Jumna.     The  Sultan  and  his  nobles  did  all  they  could  to  help  them.     In  the 
following  year  there  was  abundant  rain."     This  calamity  and  a  storm  thai 
occuned  about  the  same  time  are  attributed  by  the  chronicler  to  the  Sult&n  having 
caused  the  execution  of  one  Sidi  Maula,  a  religious  fanatic,  an  event  which 
occurred  in  690  HijH  (1291-92  A.D.)     The  price  of  grtiin  as  fixed  by  A14-ud-dia 
Khilji  about  1300  A.D.  was  wheat  72  jUaU  per  maund ;  barley,  4  ;  rice,  5  ;  mdshy 
5  ;  mothy  3;  and  nukhud^  5  per  maund.     I  cannot  say  what  the  weight  of  the  s^r 
and  inaund  of  either  time  expressed  in  our  weights  would  be,  but  the  purchasing 
power  of  ihejiial  fell,  if  we  calculate  20  sevB  to  the  maundy  from  four  sers  to  one 
M/*;  or  if  the  maund  contained  forty  sera  as  at  present,  from  eight  sera  to  two  aers. 
We  next  have  the  long  continued  distress  of  Suld&n  Muhammad  bin  Tugh- 
lik's  reign.     He  ascended  the  throne  in  1325  A.  D.,and  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  increase  the  revenue  by  from  fiye  to  ten  per  cent.     He  invented  oppress- 
ive abwdbs  (cesses),  which  were  collected  so  rifforously 

Circa  1387-85  A.D.  ,     .    ,  ,..  '^     .         .  ^         i.    ,  . 

uiat  the  cultivators  (raxyats)  were  reduced  to  beggary .' 
The  rich  turned  rebels,  the  lands  fell  out  of  cultivation,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of 
distant  districts,  hearing  of  the  fate  of  the  cultivators  in  the  Du&b,  betook 
themselves  to  the  jungle.  A  fatal  famine  took  plaoo  in  Dehli  and  the  Du6b. 
Grain  became  dear,  and  a  scarcity  of  rain  made  the  suffering  general.  ^^It  con- 
tinued for  some  years,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  perished  of  want. 
Communities  were  broken  up  and  families  were  reduced  to  distress."  The 
Emperor  was  then  at  Mult&a,  and  on  his  return  to  Dehli  found  the  famine  so 
severe  that  man  ate  man.  ^^  The  Sultan  strove  to  restore  cultivation  and  had 
wells  dug,  but  the  people  could  do  nothing.  No  words  issued  from  their  mouths, 
and  ihey  continued  inactive  and  negligent.  This  brought  many  to  punish- 
ment.^'    Shams-i-Sir&j,  writing   some  time   after,*  says : — "  In  the  reign  of 

1  The  aathoritlei  are  Girdlestone  and  Henrey's  Reports,  the  Native  Histories,  Board*'8  Records, 
and  Colonel  Baird  Smith's  report.  *  Dowson*s  EUIot,  III.  146,  501.  '  Blliot,  ibid^  III.,  238, 
946, 619.  ^  Ihidj  845.  Ibn  Batota  was  an  eye-witoesa  of  this  famine.  He  taja  the  maund  of 
wheat  rose  to  aizty  dirhamM  and  more.  **  One  day  1  went  out  ol  the  city  to  meet  the  vazir,  and  I  saw 
three  women  who  were  cutting  in  pieces  and  eating  the  skin  of  a  horse  which  liad  been  dead  some 
months.  Skins  were  cooked  and  sold  in  the  markets.  When  bnllocks  were  slaughtered,  crowds 
rnshed  forward  to  catch  the  blood  and  consnmed  it  for  their  sustenance.  ProTi^ions  were  supplied 
to  erery  one  for  half  a  year  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  and  a  half,  Mughribi  weight,  each." 
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Ala-ud-din  the  necessaries  of  life  were  abundant  through  exoellent  manage- 
ment ;  but,  through  the  favour  of  God,  graincontinued 
cheap  throughout  the  reign  of  Firiiz  Shah  (1351  to 
1388  A.D.)>  without  any  effort  on  hi»  part/'  Wheat  sold  in  Dehli  at  eight  jtt<d9 
per  maund  and  gram  and  barley  at  half  that  prioe.  A  camp-follower  would  give 
Ilia  horse  ten  sers  for  ouejUal,  ^Mf,  occasionally,  prices  rose  from  bad  seasons 
or  from  scarcity  of  rain,  and  reached  one  tanka  per  maundy  i6  was  only  for  a  short 
time.  The  good  fortune  of  the  Sultftn  prevailed,  so  that  no  dearth  occurred. 
Such  was  the  prosperity  that,  throughout  the  Du4b,  from  the  hill  of  Sakrddih 
and  Rharla  to  Kol,  not  one  village  remained  waste,  even  in  name,  nor  one  span 
of  land  uncultivated.  lu  the  Dn&b  there  were  fifty-two  pergunnahs  flourishing, 
and  a  similar  state  of  prosperity  prevailed  elsewhere.  The  like  prosperity 
prevailed  in  every  fief  (ikta)  anl  district  (nhikk).  Thus,  in  the  District  of 
S&m&na,  there  were  four  prosperous  villages  within  one  kot^  and  the  inhabitants 
were  happy  and  free  from  care." 

In  1398-99,  A.D,  after  the  departure  of  Tlmur,the  neighbourhood  of  Dehli 

and  all  those  territories  over  which  his  armv  had  passed 

1398  to  ICSI  A.  D.  ''  * 

was  visited  by  famine  and  pestilence.  Many  died  of 
sickness  and  many  perished  with  hunger,  and  for  two  months  Dehli  was  deso* 
late.i  In  1424  A.  D.,  Yahya  bin  Ahmad^  relates  that  the  royal  army  was  in 
Katehir,  and  was  about  to  cross  the  Ganges  towards  Eanauj,  ^^but  there 
was  a  terrible  famine  in  the  cities  of  Hiudust&n,  and  consequently  the  army 
advanced  no  farther."  In  1471,  owing  to  the  wars  between  the  Lodi  Sultans 
of  Dehli  and  the  Sult&ns  of  Jaunpur,  the  lower  Du&b  and  Bundelkhand,  which 
suffered  most  from  the  contending  armies,  were  the  scene  of  much  suffering 
and  want.  In  1631  a  famine^  arose  from  a  similar  cause  in  the  Dakhin, 
whore  the  armies  of  Shahjahdn  were  Employed  during  the  two  previous  years  ; 
but  in  this  case  scarcity  of  rain,  added  to  the  destruction  caused  by  war,  pro* 
duoed  a  state  of  things  whera  money  could  not  purchase  bread,  and  ^Misease 
followed  famine,  and  death  ravaged  every  corner  of  India.*'  During  the  reign 
of  Aurangseb  in  1661,  famine,*  caused  by  extraordinary  drought,  ravaged  the 
environs  of  Dehli  and  the  upper  Dn&b. 

The  year  1739  is  marked  by  scarcity  caused  by  the  irruption  of  the  Afgh4ns 
4739-8884  A  D.  ^^^^  Kdbul,  and  here  it  may  be  said  that  a  similar  result 

followed  all  their  subsequent  invasions.  The  Sikh  inva- 
-sions,  too,  produced  an  artificial  scarcity  hardly  less  severe  than  that  caused  by 
a  failure  of  the  periodical  rains.  The  famine  of  1770  was  chiefly  confined 
to  lower  Bengal,  though  from  a  letter  of  the  commandant  of  the  Allahabad 
Fort  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  considerable  rise  of  prices  in  the  lower 
DuAb.    To  a  demand  for  a  supply  of  grain  for  the  famine  districts  below  Patna 

1  Dowfoii'a  Elliot,  IV,,  8«.  •  Ibid,  61,  J  Elpbioitone,  607.  *  Ibid, 
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he  refdiefl  :  --'^  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  poiyer  to  oonaply  with  jotxr  directions, 
^e  quantity  I  have  been  able  to  collect  to  the  present  tima  would  be  barely 
sufficient  to  support  the  garrison  a  month  in  case  of  necessity,  and  the  prospects 
of  getting  more  are  very  distant.  Though  the  inhabitants  are  not  in  such 
distress  here  as  in  the  provinces,  yet  grains  of  all  sorts  are  immoderately  dear." 
The  North- West,  however,  felt  the  full  force  of  the  next  great  famine,  the  eha^ 
Um  (fortieth),  so  called  from  the  Sanvat  year  1840  (1783-84  A.D.,)  in  which  it 
took  place.  For  the  two  previous  years  the  rains  were  unfavourable,  and  the 
third  year  opened  with  an  entire  absence  of  rain  in  Atdrh  and  Sdwan  (June- 
July).  The  next  month  passed  with  clouds,  but  no  rain.  The  fields  remained 
untiUed,  and  the  full  force  of  the  calamity  fell  at  once  upon  the  tracts  removed 
from  artificial  irrigation.  Towards  the  end  of  September  the  rains  began,  and 
with  such  an  equal  and  regular  fall  that  it  is  said  that  grain  which  had  lain  in 
the  grdund  and  had  not  germinated  for  the  previous  two  years,  then  came  to 
the  surface.  Agra  first  gave  signs  of  distress,  and  crowds  emigrated  towards 
Ondh.  ^^  Death  lefl  its  mark  freely  along  the  road.  >  Such  was  the  general 
apathy  that  the  bodies  were  not  removed  from  the  spot  where  they  lay,  even 
in  towns  or  villages.  No  relief  was  held  out  to  the  sick  or  dying.  Every 
man*s  hand  was  against  his  neighbour,  and  the  strong  ruthlessly  seized  the 
portion  of  the  weak,  for  the  struggle  to  maintain  life  overcame  all  soruples.'' 
The  famine  was  severely  felt  in  Benares,  where  Warren  Hastings  was  himself  an 
eye-witness  of  its  effects.  He  writes :  — *'  The  distresses  which  were  produced 
by  the  long-continued  drought  unavoidably  tended  to  heighten  the  general 
discontent  *  *  *.  From  Buxar  to  the  opposite  boundary  1  have  seen  nothing 
but  traces  of  complete  devastation  in  every  village.''  Mr.  Rose,  of  Cawnpore, 
says  that,  comparatively  with  the  duration  of  each,  the  devastations  of  the  ehalUa 
famine  were  not  so  dreadful  as  those  of  1 837-38.  Colonel  Baird  Smith  held 
a  different  opinion,  and  Mr.  Keene^  quotes  an  old  follower  of  the  Gosh&in  leader, 
Himmat  Bah&dur,  as  saying  that  wheat  sold  in  1783-84  for  eight  aers  for  the 
rupee;  ^^  which,  allowing  for  the  subsequent  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  is 
equivalent  to  a  rate  of  three  eera  for  our  present  rupee."  This  famine  was 
undoubtedly  very  severely  felt  in  the  middle  Du6b  as  far  as  Meernt ;  in  Et&wa, 
Aligarfa,  and  Bulandshahr  many  mounds  are  still  shown  whi.h  once  formed 
tha  sites  of  villages  devastated  during  the  ehaUsa, 

Turning  to  the  Board's  records  we  find  mention  of  a  famine  in  1 803-04.    This 

was  most  severely  felt  in  the  Dudb,  thouorh  at  the  saime 

Famine  of  1803-04.  ....  .  .        .  .••/..: 

time  it  caused  an  extensive  rise  m  pnces  from  the 
Benares  Division  on  the  south  to  Bohilkhand  on  the  north.  This  famine,  like  most 
others,  was  mainly  due  to  a  failare  of  the  periodical  rains,  and  partly  to  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  political  changes  that  then  occurred.     The  raid  or 

*  Girdleitoinr't  report,  8.         •  Moghul  Empire,  UO. 
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spring  crops  in  the  middle  Da&b  were  injared  by  hail  storms  in  the  early  part 
of  1803  ;  the  rains,  too,  were  scanty  in  the  beginning,  and  failed  aboat  the  middle 
of  August.  Up  to  the  middle  of  September  the  rain-crops  had  more  or  less  failed, 
and  there  was  considerable  anxiety  felt  about  the  spring  hanrest  of  1804-5. 
These  fears  were  partially  realised,  for  the  cold-weather  rains  also  failed.  The 
Government  lost  by  suspensions  during  this  famine  alone  upwards  of  thirty 
lakhs  of  rupees,  most  of  which  Mr.  Girdlestone  thinks,  with  justice,  must  be  due 
to  the  famine  alone. ^  The  crops  in  the  upper  Duab  yielded  an  average  outturn  in 
1805-6,  but  in  the  following  year,  the  rains,  though  at  first  favourable,  broke  off 
on  the  21st  August,  and  the  rain-orops  proved  generally  light,  and  in  many 
parts  which  had  not  the  advantage  of  well  water  totally  unproduetive.  Simi- 
lar disasters  from  like  causes  took  place  in  the  years  1810  and  1812. 

In  1813-14,  however,  a  scarcity  deserving  the  name  of  famine  took  place 

throuo:hout  the  middle    and  lower  Du&b  and  Bundel- 

i8ia-i4.  ° 

khand.     In  Agra  the  rain  crop  of  1812  was  bad,  and 
the  spring  crop  of  1813  was  still  more  scanty.    The  rains  of  1813,  also,  were  late ; 
and  though  large  advances  for  the  purchase  of  grain  for  seed  were  made,  num- 
bers of  people  deserted  the  district  for  other  parts  of  the  country.     '^  Many 
died  from  hunger,  and  others  were  glad  to  sell  their  women  and  children  for  a 
few  rupees,  and  even  for  a  single  meal.''     Though  the  Board  of  Revenue  had 
offered  to  remit  as  much  of  the  revenue  as  was  thought  necessary,  the  Collector 
hoped  that  the  rainy  season  might  turn  out  more  favourable  than  it  did,  and 
the  result  was  heavy  balances  in  1814.     In  Cawnpore,  also,  the  drought  was 
severely  felt,  grain  selling  at  prices  that  it  had  not  reached  in  1803-4.     Ali- 
garh  and  Etawa  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  prices    of  necessaries, 
though  whether  this  was  due  to  the  drought  or  to  the  export  of  the  home  stocks 
one  can  hardly  say.     It  was  in  Bundelkband,  however,  that  the  calamity  was 
most  felt.     The  western  parganahs  of  Hamirpur  had,  in  addition  to  the  drought, 
to  bear  the  raids  of  the  free-booters  who  at  that  time  harassed  the  border  dis- 
tricts; and  though  this  tract  of  country  for  a  short  time  had  some  rest,  it  had  never 
entirely  recovered  from  the  years  of  suffering  it  had  previously  passed  through. 
Remissions  were  granted  here  a^  elsewhere,  and  altogether,  amongst  the  minor 
famines,  that  of  1813-14  must  be  regarded    as  a  costly   one.     Bundelkhand 
suffered  exceedingly  in  the  scarcity  of  1819,  and  though  this  time  relieved  from 
the  attacks  of  professed  bandits,  it  suffered  equally  at  the  hands  of  the  revenue 
authorities.     Mr.  Waring's  settlements  and  the  drought  combined,  reduced  the 
people  to  great  distress,  and  compelled  again  a  sacrifice  of  revenue,  which  some 
supervision  and  foresight  might  have  rendered  unnecessary. 

In  1824-25  drought  was  severely  felt  over  the  upper  Du&b,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  both  Rohilkhand  and  the  middle  Du4b  as  far  as  Agra  felt  its  effects.     It 

^  Report,  22. 
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18  the  same  story  of  inquiries,  grants  of  advances  to  stave  ofTtbe  present  distress, 

and  total  inability  to  £:rasp  the  real  remedy  of  a  catholic 

18^4-96  and  18SS-34.  j        o       r  j 

system  of  canals,  which  took  many  years  and  the 
sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thousands  in  men  and  money  to  impress  upon  Govem-- 
ment.  1833-34  repeated  the  scenes  of  previous  years,  and  Bundelkhand  a^ain 
felt  a  real  famine.  Mr.  Pidoock,  writing  of  the  British  Districts  says: — "  The 
season  of  1241  fasH  (1833-34)  was  one  of  unparalleled  distress  to  the  people 
of  this  district  (Hamirpur)  and  of  loss  to  Government.  The  miseries  of  famine, 
pestilence,  and  exile  which  denuded  this  district  of  nearly  one-half  its  inha- 
bitants are  too  well  known  to  the  world  to  need  recapitulation  here ;  but  it  is 
not  equally  well  known  that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  avarice  and  corruption 
of  the  native  officers  of  this  district  were  employed  in  frustrating  the  charitable 
intentions  of  Government."  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  remissions  were 
oolleoted  and  embezzled  by  the  native  Sub-Collectors.  The  balances  amounted 
to  about  sixty-six  lakhs  of  rupees  and  the  remissions  to  nearly  two  lakhs  during 
this  famine.  Between  this  and  the  disastrous  year  1837-38  nearly  sixteen  lakhs 
of  revenue  were  remitted  on  account  of  bad  seasons. 

The  year  of  famine  best  remembered,  and  of  which  we  have  authentic  records, 

is  the  year  1837-38.     As  this  is  one  of  the  important 

1837*38 

famines,  the  district  details  will  be  given  at  length  in 
the  district  notices,  and  here  it  is  merely  necessary  to  present  a  general  view 
of  its  influence  on  the  province.  In  July,  1837,  the  premonitory  signs  of  the 
approaching  storm  were  shown  from  Sah4ranpur  on  the  north  to  Behar  in  the 
south,  and  from  Lucknow  to  Gwaliar.  Baniyas  closed  their  shops,  the  peasantry 
took  to  plunder,  the  cattle  starved  and  died,  violence  to  person  and  property  was 
rife,  and  there  was  a  general  move  amongst  the  population,  each  one  thinking 
any  other  place  must  be  in  better  circumstances  than  his  own.  Notwithstanding 
every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  disorganisation  increased  and 
the  land  remained  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Wells  dried  up,  grass  perished,  the  very 
trees  were  despoiled  of  their  leaves  to  feed  the  remnant  of  the  cattie.  Lord 
Auckland,  then  Governor-General,  left  Calcutta,  and  assumed  oharge  of  the 
Local  Government  from  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  the  beginning  of  1838,  and 
sanctioned  the  employment  of  the  starving  poor  on  relief  works.  Still  hundreds 
of  thousands  perished  from  pure  starvation,  the  roads  were  strewed  with  the 
dead  and  dying,  and  pestilence  followed  in  the  wake  of  famine.  Mr.  Bose's 
account  of  Cawnpore  will  be  found  at  some  length  under  the  notice  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  will  serve  to  show  what  the  general  suffering  must  have  been.  Between 
the  months  of  January  and  July,  1838,  his  relief  works  were  attended  by 
nearly  a  million  of  people  ;  burglaries  and  thefts  were  double  the  number 
that  were  before  recorded ;  the  receipts  from  excise  fell  to  nearly  one*half; 
and  the  balances  of  the  land-revenue  amounted  to  more  than  the  collections. 
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Between  the  years  1837  and  1839  Government  remitted  close  upon 
forty-nine  lakhs  of  rupees  on  account  of  this  drought,  and  balanoes  still 
remained  amounting  to  nearly  thirty  lakhs,  most  of  which  was  subsequently 
written  off.  The  loss  of  life  was  estimated  by  Colonel  Baird  &nith  at 
800,000  souls  by  hunger  and  pestilence ;  the  loss  of  oattle,  equally  great, 
crippled  the  resources  of  the  survivors.  Mr.  Girdlestone  estimates  the  direct 
remission  of  revenue  at  niuety  lakhs  of  rupees,  besides  over  five  lakhs  of 
rupees  expended  r>y  Qovernmeut  in  gratuitous  relief,  and  two  lakhs  of  rupees 
supplied  by  private  benevolence.  So  great  was  the  prostration  that  followed 
this  calamity  that  more  than  twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  revenue 
regained  its  former  standard,  and  the  loss  thus  entailed  is  calculated  at  133  lakhs 
of  rupees,  or,  if  all  be  added  together,  over  two  millions  sterling  in  these  pro- 
vinces alone. 

The  famine  of  1860-61  comes  next  on  the  long  list  of  famines  caused 

by  droughts  in  these  provinces.     From  1858  thei^ 
had  been  nothing  but  a  series  of  bad  seasons  and 
more  or  less  failures  of  the  crops  until,  in  1860-61,  the  crisis  came.     Up  to  the 
middle  of  July,  1860,  no  rain  had  fallen,  the  people  were  driven  to  the  use 
of  wild  fruits  and  grass  seeds  for  sustenance.     Between  the  15th  and  20th  of 
July  rain  fell,  but  held  off  again,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  week  from 
the  nth  to  the  Kth  of  August,  and  a  few  days  in  September,  no  more  fell. 
Relief  works  were  opened  all  through  the  upper  Du4b  and  Rohilkhand,  sub- 
scriptions were  collected,  and,  as  usual,  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  the  d'stressed. 
By  the  end  of  July,  1861,  nearly  ten  millions   of  souls  had  received   food 
at  poor-houses  at  a  cost  of  over  4^  lakhs  of  rupees,  giving  a  daily  average  of 
68,245  persons  fed,  and  a  daily  expenditure  of  Rs.  3,102.     Large  numbers 
died,  and  the  loss  of  cattle  also  was  severely  felt     Sir  A.  Cotton  estimated 
the  deaths  from  starvation  and  pestilenoe  at  200,000,  and  Colonel  Baird  Smith 
estimated  the  deaths  of  cattle  in  the  poorer  districts  to  amount  to  one-half  of 
those  in  existence.     The  balances  amounted  to  13|  lakhs  of  rupees,  of  which 
about  two  and  a  half  lakhs  were  remitted,  but  to  this  must  be  added  as  dead 
loss  the  sums  expended  in  the  distribution  of  food,  in  the  purchase  of  seed  and 
oattle,  and  in  relief  works,  swelling  the  minimum  actual  tangible  loss  to  over 
20|  lakhs  of  rupees.     It  is  unnecessary  to  gave  further  details  of  this  famine, 
as  it  will  be  carefully  noticed  under  each  district. 

The  last  famine  that  I  have  to  record  is  that  of  1868-69,  which  was  felt 
1S6S.70  throughout  Rohilkhand,  the  Du4b,  and  more  especially 

in  the  Jbansi  Division.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
scarcity  was  the  failure  of  the  rain  crops  of  1868.  There  was  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain  in  June,  succeeded  by  a  month  of  dry  weather,  and  again  in  July  another 
heavy  fall,  succeeded  by  a  similar  interval  of  dryness.     The  result  was,  that 
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the  crops  were  destroyed  where  beyond  the  infloence  of  artificial  irrigation. 
The  r^ibi  (or  spring)  crops  of  1869  suffered  to  a  great  extent  both  from  drought 
and  hail-storins,  and  hardly  yielded  two-thirds  of  an  average  season.  Prioes 
consequently  rose^  and  maoh  distress  was  felt  all  over  the  country.  Relief 
measures  were  promptly  organised,  and  the  poor-house  system  of  administering 
as8istan(*e  to  the  weak  and  aged  was  adopted.  Benefiting  by  the  experience 
of  previous  years,  the  principles  and  details  of  the  arrangements  to  be  adopted 
were  sketched  out  beforehand,  and  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  commence 
operations  every  one  knew  exactly  what  he  hid  to  do.  The  black  districts 
were  mapped  out  into  convenient  circles  and  placed  under  special  superinten* 
dence.  Works  of  permanent  utility,  such  as  roads  and  tanks,  were  commenced, 
to  find  employment  for  the  able-bodied  poor,  and  poor -houses  afforded  shelter 
to  the  aged  and  infirm.  Women  who,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  were  not 
used  to  appear  in  public  received  yam  for  weaving,  or  cotton  to  spin  into  yam^ 
and  were  thus  made,  in  some  measure,  to  contribute  to  their  own  support. 
Elach  large  gang  was  further  subdivided  and  separately  hutted  near  the  places 
where  their  services  were  required.  Native  medical  officers  were  told  off  to 
inspect  each  circle  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  loss  of  life  by  the  out- 
break of  epidemics.  The  principles  on  which  the  relief  operations  were  based 
commend  themselves  in  that  they  have  been  found  successful  in  actual  practice, 
and  give  a  test  as  to  how  far  the  pressure  of  a  scarcity  exists.  Those  found 
capable  of  labour  were  obliged  to  labour,  and  received  wages  in  money  some* 
what  below  the  average,  but  suiBoieat  when  exchanged  for  food  to  support 
life.  Where  poor-house  relief  was  asked  for,  residence  within  its  walls  was 
enforced,  and  rations  were  distributed  in  cooked  grain,  whilst  a  light  kind  of 
work  was  demanded  from  each  one  that  was  pronounced  fit  for  it.  It  is 
manifest  that  no  able-bodied  man  would  willingly  work  for  famine  wages  unless 
real  scarcity  existed,  nor  would  a  residence  in  a  poor-house  be  endured  for 
the  mere  sake  of  escaping  work  elsewhere.  The  records,  too,  show  that  the 
numbers  on  the  relief  works  and  in  the  poor-houses  increased  with  the  pressure 
of  the  distress,  rising  with  bad  weather  and  high  prices,  and  falling  with  the 
commencement  of  agricultural  operationsj  that  gave  hopes  of  a  favourable 
harvest. 

To  oarry  out  the  scheme  of  charitable  relief,  the  public  were  called  upon  to 
subscribe,  and  a  committee  was  formed  in  Allahabad  to  regulate  tlie  oolleetion 
and  the  distribution  of  the  funds.  Ba.  2,30,295  passed  through  their  hands,  but, 
subsequently,  Govemmeut  took  upon  itself  the  whob  care  of  the  really  helpless, 
and  the  functions  of  the  committee  ceased.  Altogether  over  four  a^  a  half 
lakha  of  nqiees  were  expended  in  charitable  relief,  of  which  aboat  two  and  a 
half  lakhs  were  furnished  by  Gkivemment  Balances  amounting  to  over  thirteen 
lakhfi  accrued,  and  of  this  sum  about  two  and  a  quarter  lakhs  were  remitted 
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altogether.  Again,  over  eighteen  lakhs  were  expended  on  works  of  pubUo 
utility  in  connection  with  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  poor,  and  over  ten  lakhs  in 
advances  for  the  construction  of  wells  and  the  purchase  of  seed-grain  and  cattle. 
The  total  cost  in  actual  cash  of  this  famine  may  bo  approximately  shown 
thus  : — 


Toidl  expended  on — 

• 

Government  Share. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Labour  relief    ... 

...  18,61,020 

...  13,37,621 

Charitable  relief 

4,50,381      ••• 

...     2,48,946 

Loss  by  remission 

...     2,20,000      ... 

...     2,20,000 

Agricultural  advances 

...  10,16,202      .-. 

...  10,16,202 

35,47,603  28,22,769 

Add  compensation  to  lessees  of  ferries  and  East  In- 
dian Railway  for  losses         ...  ...  ••.     3,50,086 


Rs.     ...  31,72,855 


■■•V 


These  figures  do  not  show  the  loss  caused  by  the  check  given  to  the  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  districts  attacked,  or  that 
caused  by  the  abandonment  of  the  claim  to  a  share  in  the  increased  profits 
from  the  land  which  would  otherwise  have  been  made.  These  matters  are 
mentioned  in  the  district  notices,  where  further  details  are  given.  One  thing 
can  be  learned  even  from  the  very  short  sketch  of  the  famine  history  that  I 
have  given,  and  that  is,  that  a  famine  is  an  expensive  luxury  for  an  Indian 
Oovemment  to  indulge  in,  quite  independent  of  moral  and  humanitarian  con- 
siderations ;  in  fact,  from  the  lowest  standpoint,  it  is  a  thing  to  be,  at  all  risks, 
avoided.  Accordingly,  whatever  measures  are  found  useful  in  preventing,  or 
at  least  mitigating,  the  evil  effects  of  a  season  of  drought  should  be  adopted : 
these  are,  briefly,  the  extension  of  the  canal  system ;  the  more  liberal  grant  of 
advances  for  the  construction  of  wells  and  reservoirs  in  places  where  oanal 
irrigation  is  at  present  impracticable  ;  and  the  provision  of  efficient  means  of 
communication  between  every  district  that  is  likely  to  be  attacked  and  the 
great  grain  depdts  of  these  provinces.  Of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  the 
oanals  in  mitigating  the  effects  of  a  season  of  drought  the  history  of  the  year 
1868*69  is  a  proof.  Double  the  acreage  irrigated  in  1861  then  received  water, 
whilst  1861  was  itself  more  than  four  times  ahead  of  1837-88.  At  the  same 
time,  the  chapter  on  sanitation  will  show  that  if  in  years  of  famine  the  oanals 
have  saved  life,  their  evil  effects  on  the  drainage  system  have  been  so  prejudi- 
cial to  the  pnblio  health  that  it  may  be  fairly  asked  whether  the  account  is  not 
balanced. 
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METEOROLOGY. 

The  suggestion  of  taking  meteorological  observations^  of  a  systematic  and 

connected  kind  seems  to  have  been  due  to  Mr.  Edmon- 

Meteorology. 

stone,  when  he  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  these  pro- 
vinces. The  plan  of  taking  the  observations  was  partly  drawn  up  by  Colonel 
(now  Major-General)  Cunningham,  B.E.,  who  was  the  Secretary  to  Government 
in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Maclagan,  K.E., 
who  was  then  Principal  of  the  Thomason  College  in  Biirki.  Mr.  Edmonstone 
had  proposed  that  these  observations  should  be  taken  as  early  as  April,  1859, 
but  it  was  not  until  September,  1862,  that  observations  began  to  be  recorded, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  their  publication  was  commenced  as  a 
weekly  supplement  to  the  Government  Gazette.  The  number  of  observatories 
at  first  established  was  six,  and  they  were  at  the  following  places:— rNaini  Tal, 
Burki,  Agra,  Beawar  (in  Bajput&na),  Jhansi,  and  Benares.  In  1865  the 
instruments  at  Beawar  were  transferred  to  Ajmer,  and  those  at  Naini  Tal 
were,  in  1870,  sent  to  B&nikhet. 

About  the  beginning  of  1865  Government  called  on  the  Principal  of  the 
Thomason  College  for  a  report  on  these  observations,  and  as  Dr.  Murray  Thom- 
son was  in  charge  of  the  observatory  at  Burki,  the  duty  of  drawing  up  this 
report  devolved  upon  him.  A  first  report  was  published  in  August,  1865,  in 
which  all  the  observations  made  in  1863  were  brought  together  and  abstracts  of 
them  tabulated.  A  second  report  followed  in  January,  1866  ;  in  this  the  obser- 
vations of  1864  were  treated,  and  those  of  1 865  were  the  subject  of  a  third  report 
published  in  April,  1866.  In  February,  1866,  Dr.  Thomson  was  appointed 
Beporter  on  Meteorology  for  the  North- Western  Provinces.  This  was  the 
first  appointment  of  the  kind  made,  but  it  was  followed  immediately  by  the 
appointment  of  Assistant  Surgeon  Neill  as  Beporter  for  the  Panj&b,  and  in 
1867,  Mr.  H.  T.  Blanford  was  made  Beporter  for  Bengal.  These  appointments 
were  the  result  of  suggestions  made  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  In  their 
proposal  a  more  extensive  scheme  of  meteorological  observation  was  sketched 
out  than  has  as  yet  been  sanctioned.  The  scheme  in  its  present  form  was 
approved  of  by  the  Government  of  Indifi  on  the  proposal  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
missioners of  Bengal,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred  for  considera- 
tion and  report. 

After  Dr.  Thomson's  appointment  as  Beporter,  he  obtained  authority  from 
the  Government  of  India  to  ask  for  copies  of  the  registers  kept  in  regimental 
hospitals  and  civil  dispensaries,  and  in  reply  received  registers  contain- 
ing the  observations  made  from  the  beginning  of  1866  from  twelve  stations, 
and  afterwards  five  more  stations  sent  registers  from  the  beginning  of  June, 

1866.     There  were,  thus,  twenty-three  stations  at  which  observations  were 

„^^,^^^^,^,^,^^^^^—  ■■  ■  — — ■-  -  -  •       _ 

^  From  notes  by  Dr;  Murray  Thomson. 
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made  :  twenty  of  these  were  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  and  three  in 
the  Province  of  Oudh.  Ultimately  this  number  was  reduced  to  fourteen,  one 
of  which  is  in  Lucknow,  and  the  other  thirteen  are  in  the  North-Westem 
Provinces.  In  all  these  stations  there  is  a  proper  observatory  shed  for  the 
reception  and  exposure  of  the  instruments,  and  a  staff  consisting  of  a  snperin* 
tendeut,  who  is  in  many  cases  the  civil  surgeon  of  the  station,  and  a  native 
observer.  Both  of  these  now  draw  pay,  the  superintendent  having  an  allow- 
ance of  Rs.  30  a  month,  and  the  observer  Rs.  25,  with  an  increase  of  Bs.  5  every 
year  until  a  maximum  of  Rs.  40  a  month  is  reached.  This  improved  scale 
of  pay  came  into  operation  in  1873. 

The  following  are  the  observatory  stations  at  present  in  existence  in  these 
provinces: — Chakrata,  Ranfkhet,  Dehra,  Riirki,  Meerut,  Bareilly,  Fatehgarh 
Agra,  Allahabad,  Qorakhpur,  Benares,  and  Jhansi.  The  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces Qovernment  bears  the  expense  of  all  these  observatories  except  Dehra, 
which  is  maintained  by  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey.  The  instruments 
kept  at  each  observatory  are  at  least  a  mercurial  barometer,  dry  and  wet 
bulb  hygrometer,  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer  for  use  in  shade, 
maximum  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation  minimum  thermometers,  and  a  rain- 
gauge.  A  few  have,  in  addition  to  these,  anemometers  and  other  instruments. 
It  is  intended,  however,  that  all  should  in  time  be  equally  well  equipped. 

From  each  of  these  observatories  a  register  is  sent  to  the  Reporter  every 
month,  and  the  register  embraces  the  state  of  the  pressure,  humidity  and  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  as  ascertained  by  the  reading  of  the  barometer,  hygrometer, 
and  thermometer  at  4  and  10  A.  M.  and  4  and  10  P.  M.  every  day.  The  amount  of 
cloud  in  the  sky,  direction  of  the  wind,  and  general  state  of  the  weather  are 
also  noted  at  these  periods.  The  self-registering  thermometers,  rain-gauge,  and 
anemometer  are  read  once  a  day.  Mean  air-pressure,  temperatures,  &o,  are 
taken,  as  a  rule,  from  the  average  of  the  four  readings  as  described  above,  and 
are  not  the  average  of  the  maxima  and  minima  only.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Reporter  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  these  observations  every  month,  and  to 
accompany  this  abstract  with  notes  on  the  course  of  the  pressure,  temperature, 
&c.,  of  the  air  during  the  month,  with  comparisons  as  to  previous  years. 
These  abstracts  and  notes  are  published  in  the  Qots^mrMnt  6azeU$  generaUy 
in  the  last  week  of  the  month  succeeding  that  to  which  the  observations  refer. 
An  annual  report  is  also  prepared,  in  which  much  of  the  monthly  reports  are 
reproduced  and  published  along  with  tables  of  comparative  air-pressure  and 
temperatures,  and  the  weather  and  meteorological  phenomena  are  fully  dis- 
cussed. But  no  report  which  embraces  only  a  tract  like  the  North-Westem 
Provinces  of  India  will  ever  illustrate  fully  the  causes  of  such  important  mat- 
ters as  deficient  or  excessive  rain-fall,  for  the  periodical  rains  of  India  proceed 
from  causes  which  operate  over  a  much  larger  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  no 
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adequate  explanation  will  ever  be  given  of  these  nntil  places  over  the  whole 
continent  furnish  their  quota  of  observations,  and  those  be  discussed  by  one 
writer. 

As  the  ofBce  of  Reporter  on  Meteorology  is  but  of  recent  origin,  it  possesses 
no  records  of  meteorological  occurrences  in  far  back  years.  And  since  the 
office  has  been  in  existence  there  has  been  very  little  to  record  of  a  more  than 
usually  remarkable  kind.  The  following  are  all  that  appear  worth  mention 
here  : — On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  June,  1867,  a  very  severe  dust-storm  passed 
over  Agra,  which  did  some  damage  to  trees  and  buildings.  Besides  this  there 
has  been  several  storms  of  minor  magnitude,  but  none  approached  any  way 
near  to  what  might  be  called  a  cyclone.  On  the  28th  of  June  of  the  same 
year  a  fall  of  muddy  rain  took  place.  It  was  noticed  on  the  same  day  in  Rurki 
and  in  Naini  Tal,  and  a  short  account  of  it  was  published  in  the  report  for  1867. 
The  year  1868  was  remarkable  for  the  deficient  rain-fall.  It  was  not  only  in 
the  North-Western  Provinces  that  the  rain  was  short  of  the  average,  but  like- 
wise over  a  great  part  of  the  Panj&b  and  Rajputana.  The  details  of  the  obser- 
vations made  will  be  found  under  the  notices  of  the  observing  stations. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 
The  East  Indian  Railway  runs  through  the   Aligarh,   Bulandshahr,   and 

Meerut  Distridts,  and  branches  off  from  Gh&ziabad  to 
Dehh.  trom  Uhaziabad  the  Smdh,  Panjdb,  and 
Dehli  Railway  runs  throngh  the  remainder  of  the  Meerut  District  northwards, 
and  on  through  Muzaffarnagar  and  Sah&ranpur  to  the  Panjdb.  The  Oudh 
and  Rohilkhand  Railway  communicates  with  the  Da&b  lines  at  Aligarh.  The 
water  communication  by  the  Ganges  Canal  and  the  navigable  rivers,  the  Jumna 
and  Ganges,  is  fairly  complete.  The  principal  trade-routes  commencing  on  the 
north  are  the  lines  by  the  Mohand  pass  to  Mussooree  (Mansuri),  and  by  the  Timli 
pass  to  Chakr&ta.  By  Hardw&r  a  line  follows  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Ganges  to 
the  great  shrines  of  Ked&m&th  and  Badrin&th  in  British  Garhwal,  and,  by  the 
Niti  and  Mana  passes,  communicates  with  Tibet.  On  the  .east,  arterial  lines  con- 
nect Bijnor  with  Sah&ranpur  and  Muzaffarnagar ;  Mor&dabad  with  Meerut, 
and  by  Anupshahr  with  Bulandshahr ;  whilst  Bareilly  is  in  direct  communi- 
cation with~  Aligarh.  Through  the  centre  of  the  Duab,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road  runs  through  H&thras,  Aligarh  and  Bulandshahr  to  Dehli.  Main  lines 
connect  all  the  principal  towns  with  each  other  and  the  lines  on  either  side  of 
the  Duab.  To  the  west,  Umballa  (Amb&la)  is  connected  by  Jag&dri  with 
Sah&ranpur,  and  again  by  Elam&l  and  Shamli  with  Muzaffarnagar.  Panipat 
and  Rohtak  are  each  in  direct  communication  with  the  Dudb,  and  further  south, 
lines  converge  upon  Dehli  from  all  parts^f  the  Duab,  and  through  Khair  and 
Tappal  upon  Palwal.  The  means  of  communication  are,  therefore,  nearly 
complete,  and,  with  the  exception  of  isolated  portions  of  the  Saharanpur,  Bulaud- 
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shalir,  and  Aligarh  Districts  bordering  upon  the  low  lands  of  the  great  rivers, 
are  amply  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  trade  and  the  conveyance  of  grain  in 
seasons  of  scarcity.  In  fact,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  British  India  better 
supplied  with  the  means  of  communication  than  the  five  districts  noticed  in 
this -volume.  The  existence  of  extensive  kunkur  beds  renders  the  metalling 
of  roads  here  an  easier  and  far  less  expensive  task  than  in  other  less  favoured 
districts. 

POPULATION. 
Amongst  the  4,860,228  souls  comprising  the  population  of  the  five  districts 

noticed  in  the  present  volume,  it  has  been  already 
Population.  ^^^  ^^^  3,840,321  are  Hindus,  1,045,780  are  Mu- 

salm&ns,  and  1,378  are  Christians.  Some  further  brief  remarks  are  necessary 
as  an  introduction  to  the  local  details  given  under  the  district  notices.  Com- 
mencing with  the  Hindus,  I  find  that  442,787  persons  are  entered  as  Brahmans, 

and  of  these  281,009,  or  more  than  one-half,  belong  to 
the  great  Gaur  subdivision,  and  next  to  them  in  num- 
bers come  the  Saraswats  and  San&dhs.  Though  a  numerous  and  powerful 
body,  none  of  the  Brahman  clans  possess  much  political  influence.  The  Gaurs 
are  equally  numerous  in  the  Bijnor,  Mor&dabad,  and  Muttra  Districts,  but 
further  south  are  replaced  by  the  great  Kanaujiya  subdivision.  Hajptits  number 
261,970  souls.  In  Saharunpur,  the  characteristic  clans  are  the  Pundirs,  num- 
bering 14,843  souls,  and  the  spurious  Chauh&n  Rajputs.  In  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Muzaffarnngar  the  same  clans  show  the  largest  numbers,  and  next 
to  them  comes  the  Chhotiy&na  clan.  In  Meerut  the  Ohauh&ns  number  17,207 
souls,  and  next  to  them  come  the  Tu&r,  Gahlot  and  Bh&l  clans,  whilst  in  Buland- 
shahr  the  Badgujars  (13,116),  Jddons  and  Chauh&ns  form  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  Bajptit  population.  Bais,  Bh&l,  Gahlot,  Chandel,  Bagola, 
Jaisw&r,  and  Jaromiya  Th&kurs  are  also  tolerably  numerous  in  Bulandshahr* 
In  Aligarh  the  Jadons  predominate,  numbering  36,423  souls,  or  nearly  one-half 
the  entire  Rajput  population.  Chauhans  here,  too,  are  numerous  (15,408),  and 
with  Kir&rs,  Pundirs,  Badgdjars,  Gahlots,  and  Jangh&ras  make  up  the  majority 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Rajpdt  population. 

Baniyas  number  247,345  souls,  of  whom  145,579  belong  to  the  Agarw&l 
division  alone.  The  remainder  are  chiefly  Saraugis  or  Jainas,  Gindauriyas, 
^  Bishnois,  Chausainis,  D&sas,  and  Barahsainis.  They  are  a  wealthy,  money-getting 
class,  and  have  during  the  British  rule  attained  to  positions  as  land-holders,  which 
may  at  some  time  be  the  cause  of  grave  political  anxiety.  The  great  mass  of 
the  population,  entered  in  the  census  returns  as  "other  castes,"  number  2,858,219 
souls.  To  these  belong  the  Aheriyas,  who  number  over  7,000  souls  in  Aligarh. 
The  Ahirs,  so  numerous  from  Meerut  southwards,  number  64,507  souls.  Then 
come  the  Banjaras,  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Saharanpur,  Muzaffarnagar,  and  Ali- 
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garh.  The  Barhais,  or  carpenters,  number  over  67,000  souls,  and  similarly 
numerous  are  the  great  oastes  following  domestio  service  or  trades,  such  as  the 
Loh&rs  or  blacksmiths,  (20,594);  Dhobfs  or  washermen  (25,957);  Darzis  or 
tailors  (13,729);  Chhip(s  or  cloth-printers  (12,722);  Hajjims  or  barbers 
(73328) ;  Malls  or  gardeners  (58,504);  and  Sonirs  (53,883).  The  characteristic 
class  amongst  the  labouring  population  is  the  Cham6rs,  who  number  777,308 
souls,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  Hindu  population.  Garariyas  or 
shepherds  form  an  important  element  in  the  same  class,  and  number  84,060 
souls.  Qujars,  Tagas,  and  J  4ts,  described  more  at  length  under  the  Sah&runpur, 
MuzafFarnagar,  and  Meerut  Districts,  respectively,  form  the  characteristic  ele* 
ments  amongst  the  cultivating  village  communities.  The  Gujars  number  188,251 
souls,  the  Tagas  76,979;  and  the  J&ts  370,361.  Other  important  castes  are  the 
Julahas  or  weavers  (29,932)  ;  K&chhis  (22,060) ;  Kah&rs  (162,593) ;  KaUls 
(20,379);  Kayaths  (1 8,907); Kh&krobs  or  sweepers (156,321);  Khatlks  (46,156); 
Kolis  (72,023)  ;  Kumhars  (75,434)  ;  Lodhas  (101,483)  ;  Orhs  (26,360);  and 
Sainis  or  Sanis  in  the  three  northern  districts  (51,995).  The  mendicant  classes 
are  fairly  represented  by  the  Bair&gis,  who  number  over  13,000  soul^ ;  the 
Gosh&ins  (15,289),  many  of  whom  have  taken  to  agricultural  pursuits;  and  the 
Jogis  (39,976). 

The  Musalm&n  population  presents  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  classifica- 
^,     ,   ,  tion.     So  many  converts  from  Hindiiism  are  entered 

Masalniaos. 

under  the  head,  of  Shaikhs  that  it  may  be  considered, 
at  least  in  the  upper  Dn&b,  as  a  generic  term  for  all  who  profess  Muhammadanism, 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  well-known  classes  of  Mughal,  Path&n,  or  Sayyid. 
The  returns  show  410,267  persons  as  Shaikhs,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the 
483,635  Musalm&ns  entered  without  other  specification  than  religion.  Sa3ryids 
number  35,984  souls,  or  more  than  any  other  division  except  Bohilkhand,  doubt- 
less due  to  their  presence  so  long  and  in  such  numbers  in  the  Barha  tract  of  the 
Muzaffamagar  District.  Mughals  number  9,030  souls,  chiefly  in  Meerut  and 
Muzaffamagar,  and  Path&ns  give  71,686  persons,  pretty  evenly  distributed  over 
all  the  five  districts.  In  no  part  of  these  provinces  have  the  Musalm&n  mis- 
sionaries been  so  successful  in  making  converts.  There  are  few  classes  of  Hindus, 
whether  Brahman,  Baniya,  Rajput,  Giijar,  Taga,  or  other  caste,  that  are  not 
divided  into  a  Hindu  and  Musalm&n  branch.  Much  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  due  to 
the  fact  of  the  proximity  of  this  portioa  of  the  Du&b  to  Dehli,  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  court.  In  Sah&runpur  alone  the  returns  show  9,395  Musalm&n 
Gujars,  and  over  12,000  Musalmdn  Bajptits.  In  Bulandshahr  the  Musalm&n 
Badgi&jar  and  other  Rajputs  number  7,811  souls.  In  Sah&runpur  again  Musal- 
m&a  Tagas  are  numerous,  and  in  Bulandshahr  and  Aligarh  Musalm&n  Mew&tis 
are  found.  It  is  under  the  unspecified  and  classes  entered  as  Shaikhs  that  the 
majority  of  the  Hindu  converts  are  found,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  cannot  be 
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pat  down  at  less  than  from  one-balf  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Masalm&n  popu- 
lation, a  remarkable  proof  of  the  success  of  unscrupulous  propagandism  in  India. 

The  population  is  distributed  amongst  7,508  villages,  containing  1,015,037 
houses,  or  a  number  of  houses  to  the  square  mile  ranging  from  88  in  Sah&run- 
pur  to  114  in  Meerut,  and  inhabitants  to  each  house  ranging  from  4*4  in 
Muzaffarnagar  to  5*1  in  Bulandshahr.  About  nine  per  cent,  of  the  population 
occupy  houses  built  by  skilled  labour ;  the  remainder  are  satisfied  with  the 
ordinary  mud-built  huts.  About  forty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  or 
2,019,011  souls,  are  engaged  in  occupations  connected  with  agriculture,  and  keep 
under  cultivation  6,830  square  miles  of  land.  The  land-revenue  amounts  to 
Rs.  76,87,398,  or  with  cesses  Rs.  85,65,190;  the  former  falling  at  the  rate  of 
about  Re.  1-14-0  per  cultivated  acre.  The  cultivated  area  distributed  amongst 
the  male  adult  (above  fifteen  years  of  age)  agriculturists  would  give  an  average 
holding  of  about  six  and  a  half  acres  to  each  person,  for  which  he  pays  close 
upon  Rs.  3-8-0  an  acre,  and  has  to  support  about  three  persoos  by  his  exertions. 
It  is  not  to  be  argued  from  this  that  the  peasantry  of  the  upper  Du&b  are  badly 
off;  they  are  wealthy  when  compared  with  the  southern  districts  and  the  Benares 
Division,  but  still  they  have,  like  all  their  brethren,  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  industrious  J&ts,  G&ras,  andTagas,  there  are  few 
that  have  or  indeed  are  able  to  lay  by  anything  for  times  of  distress. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  geology  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  is  separable  ^  into  three  divi- 
sions, corresponding  to  three  distinct  geographical  regions.  Twenty-three  of 
the  thirty-five  revenue  districts  are  entirely  on  the  Gangetic  plains.  On  the 
north,  three  districts  (Dehra  Oun,  Garhw&l,  and  Kumaon)  belong  altogether 
to  the  Him&layan  region.  Out  of  nine  districts  on  the  south,  seven  are  in 
a  very  large  proportion  covered  by  the  plains-deposits  ;  three  only  being  in 
whole  or  in  great  part  within  the  rock-area  of  the  Peninsula  of  Hindustan. 
It  is  at  once  apparent  that  these  geographical  divisions  are  also  strictly  geolo- 
gical ;  and  it  may  be  here  stated  that  no  identification  or  relation  has  as  yet 
been  made  out  between  the  rocks  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  of  the  plains. 

The  middle  region  naturally  claims  first  attention.     It  is  often  spoken  of 

as  "  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Ganges,"  or  such  like 
The  plains.  .  ..  ,  °.,  ' 

expressions,  in  a  general  sense  these  terms  are 
admissible  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  materials  forming  the  plains  were  conveyed 
by  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries.  But  in  this  range  of  meaning  the  Siwilik 
deposits  might  claim  to  be  included,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  they,  too,  were 
accumulated  through  the  existing  Himalayan  drainage  system.  Confining  the 
word  alluvium  to  its  strict  geological  meaning— to  ground  subject  to  fiooding 

from  the  very  elements  that  now  exist,  the  alluvial  ground  of  the  North-Westem 

^  —  ■  ■  '  '        ■ 

^  By  Professor  H.  0.  Medlicott| Geological  Surfeyor. 
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Provinces  becomes  very  small.  It  is  necessary  to  specify  still  farther  to  bring 
out  the  distinction  to  be  made  in  the  area  under  notice ;  the  word  ^^allaviam"  is 
scarcely  understood  unless  as  applied  to  fine  deposits  from  tranquil  inundation, 
— and  it  applies  to  such  indiscrimjlnately  ;  whereas  the  point  to  be  indicated  is, 
what  ground  is  undergoing  increase  from  any  form  of  deposition,  and  on 
what  ground  abrasion  is  in  permanent  action,  or  in  other  words,  where  river 
action  is  formative  and  where  it  is  destructive.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
plains-area  is  permanently  undergoing  denudation  :  the  main  rivers  run 
through  it  in  confined  and  fixed  channels,  the  flood-waters  being  well  below 
the  general  level  of  the  country.  Several  considerable  streams,  as  the  Hindan, 
take  their  rise  within  this  area,  and  though  subject  to  local  overflow,  with 
deposition  of  alluvium,  must  on  the  whole  carry  away  annually  a  large  quantity 
of  earth.  The  fixed  channels  of  the  great  rivers  are  of  very  variable  width, 
and  are  generally  bounded  by  steep  high  banks.  The  deep  course  of  the  river 
oscillates  within  the  larger  channel  ;  the  whole  of  the  latter  being  liable  to 
inundation  from  the  floods.  ( 

"  Khadir  iiatii  "  is  as  near  as  possible  the  native  equivalent  for  the  English 

*  alluvial  land.'  But  though  there  is  always  a  large 
total  area  of  alluvial  land  in  the  khddirs  of  the  great 
rivers,  it  is  possible  that,  on  the  whole,  these  khddird  are  undergoing  denuda- 
tion— that  the  new  alluvial  land  formed  by  the  changes  of  the  river  may  be  pro- 
gressing lower  than  the  older  patches  removed  by  the  same  process.  There 
are  no  data  for  settling  the  point  :  it  can  only  be  stated  that  the  fall  of  the 
rivers  through  this  province  is  greater  than  that  at  which  silt-carrying  rivers 
become  on  a  large  scale  depositing  rivers,  that  the  current  here  seems  able 
within  the  year  to  carry  ofl  all  the  silt  it  receives.  Below  Ghazipur,  on  the 
border  of  the  provinces,  the  fall  of  the  Ganges  lessens,  and  the  river  becomes 
on  a  large  scale  formative,  great  tracts  of  country  being  subject  to  inundation 
from  it.  It  has  not  yet  been  defined  how  much  of  the  eastern  districts  come 
under  this  or  that  condition  of  fluviatile  action.  The  whole  of  the  Province  of 
Oudh  would  come  under  one  or  other  of  them. 

Independently  of  such  tracts  as  come  within  the  snb-deltaio  region  of  the 

great  rivers,  there  is  a  considerable  stretch  of  country 
where  the  drainage  is  formative.  The  minor  streams 
from  the  outer  skirt  of  the  mountains  do  not  run  on  into  the  plains  in  deep 
channels,  but  through  the  deposits  of  earlier  times,  and  flow,  at  least  for  many 
miles,  in  broad  shallow  and  ever-shifling  beds  formed  of  their  own  deposits. 
The  load  of  shingle,  gravel,  sand,  and  earth  washed  into  these  torrents  by  the 
heavy  rain-fall  off  the  precipitous  sides  formed  of  the  soft  conglomerates,  sand- 
stones, and  clays  of  the  Siw&lik  hills,  is  far  more  than  the  current  can  carry 
into  the  great  rivers.    Something  of  the  same  kind  no  doubt  takes  place  in 
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these  rivers  also :  the  quantity  of  large  shingle  brought  by  them  to  the  mouth 
of  their  gorges  is  certainly  not  carried  much  further  ;  but  for  the  rest,  the  clear 
water  issuing  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  from  the  gorges  seems  to  carry  off 
any  excess  deposited  thereabouts  in  time  of  flood.  The  clear  water  becomes  quito 
muddy  soon  after  entering  the  khddir.  There  is  thus  along  the  northern  mar- 
gin of  the  plains  a  broad  belt  of  gronnd,  the  formation  of  which  is  strictly  recent. 
The  upper  portion  of  it,  having  a  steeper  slope  than  the  rest,  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  shingle  and  gravel  with  a  filling  up  of  sand  and  earth.  This  is  the 
forest^bearing  zone  known  as  the  "  bhdbar,^^  Except  in  the  rainy  season  the 
_,    „^,,  bh4bar   is  devoid  of  water,  streams  of  considerable 

The  Bhiibar.  . 

volume   soon   sinking  into   the    porous    ground,    to 

reappear  (at  least  in  part)  along  the  lower  fringe  of  the  coarse  deposits.  From 
the  cause  just  mentioned,  this  outer  zone,  though  having  on  the  whole  a 
considerable  slope  (greater  than  the  general  slope  of  the  plains)  is  especially 
watery  and  swampy  :  it  is  well  known  as  the  Tar4i.     In  the  Jumna-Ganges 

Duab  the  formation  process  is  especially  active  owing 
to  the  greater  development  here  of  the  soft  upper 
Siw&lik  rocks,  which  are  the  most  abundant  sources  of  detritus.  The  Tar&i 
in  this  Du4b  is  scarcely  a  noticeable  feature,  owing  probably  to  the  good 
natural  drainage;  the  watershed  being  here  400  feet  above  the  Ganges  at 
Hardw4r.  Eastwards  from  the  Ganges  the  Tardi  becomes  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct ;  and  in  the  same  direction  remnants  of  an  ancient  bh^bar  deposit  become 
frequent  and  of  increasing  elevation,  till  in  the  far  east,  at  the  base  of  the 
Sikhim  Himfilaya,  they  stand  at  1,000  feet  over  the  actual  torrents.  To  the 
south  of  the  plains  some  analogous  cases  of  recent  deposits  may  be  found,  but 
they  are  altogether  insignificant,  the  large  rivers  there  also  running  in  chan- 
nels which  they  do  not  overflow  to  any  extent.  The  phenomena  under  notice 
have  been  only  incidentally  examined,  so  that  the  sketch  here  given  is  very 
incomplete  and  open  to  correction. 

It  having  been  shown  that  the  great  mass  of  the  plains-deposits  belong 

to  a  bygone  phase  of  formation,  it  devolves  upon  the 
Pliocene  deposltB.  i-?^  x-ii  I       .  ni 

geologist  to  ascertain  the  age  and  nature  of  that  same. 

Very  little  progress  has  as  yet  been  made  to  that  end,  the  systematic  study  of 
the  question  not  having  been  taken  up.  Some  have  maintained  that  the  deposits 
are  marine  or  estuarine ;  others,  as  seems  more  likely,  that  they  are  purely 
fluviatile,  by  a  process  precisely  like  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Lower  Pro-  • 
vinces.  No  trace  of  marine  organism  has  been  discovered  in  them.  But  some 
bones  of  terrestrial  mammalia  were  found  in  a  hard  bed  of  calcareous  gravel  in 
the  bed  of  the  Jumna  near  Et&wa,  and  which  seem  to  belong  to  species  or 
varieties  now  extinct,  30  that  these  deposits  will  probably  take  rank  among 
the  later  tertiaries.    From  observations  made  in  sinking  wells  along  the  line 
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of  railway,  one  of  tho  engineers  has  stated  the  ground  section  in  the  Du&b  to 
be  as  follows,  ru.,  loam  35  feet,  blue  silt  30  feet,  strong  olaj  20  feet,  resting  oa 
a  water-bed  of  reddisli  sand,  from  ^hich  the  water  rises  some  30  feet.  The 
appearance  of  salts  to  a  very  deleterious  extent  in  the  water  and  as  an  efflores* 
eence  in  many  parts  of  the  country  has  been  an  objeot  of  anxious  enquiry^ 
especially  as  it  seems  on  the  increase.  The  source  of  the  mischief  has  not  yet 
been  determined :  it  may  be  altogether  due  to  the  great  evaporation  with  in« 
sufficient  surface  drainage. 

There  is  more  variety  for  the  geologist  in  the  rocky  regions  north  and 
_.   ,,  south  of  the  plains.     In  Kumaon  and  Garhw&l  the 

Himalayan  region. 

boundary  of  the  province  extends  up  to  the  great 
snowy  range,  the  frontier  of  Tibet.  West  of  the  Ganges,  the  District  of  Dehra 
Dun  (including  Jauns&r)  comprises  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Lower  Him&« 
laya.  There  is  much  uniformity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Himalayan  rocks, 
of  which  one  may  make  three  great  divisions.  The  youngest  of  these  includes 
the  tertiary  epoch,  ranging  from  the  nummulitic  age  to  the  Miocene  Siw&liks. 
^  ,  „.   ,.  It  has  been  named  the  Sub-Him&layan  series,  as  princi- 

Sab-Hi malajan  senea.  ^  j       r 

pally  forming  the  lower  ranges  flanking  the  mountains. 
In  it,  again,  three  well-marked  physical  stages  have  been  described.  In  point 
of  elevation  the  order  of  sequence  of  these  has  been  reversed,  the  oldest  being 
faicfhest,  and  the  youngest  lowest.  This  has  not  taken  place  by  inversion  nor 
yet  (it  has  been  argued)  by  upheaval  in  steps,  through  faulting.  Appearances 
are  best  explained  by  the  supposition  that,  during  successive  periods  of  elevation, 
an  irregular  scarped  line  of  erosion  was  weathered  out  along  the  newly-raised 
strata  (like  the  present  cliffed  face  of  the  Siwalik  hilb),  and  that  against  this 
as  a  boundary  the  newer  groups  of  deposits  were  accumulated,  just  as  we  see 
the  bhdbar  slopes  of  the  present  day.  As  would  result  from  such  a  process, 
the  oldest  group  has  been  most  exposed  and  has  suffered  most  from  denudation; 
only  remnants  of  it  are  left  along  the  flanks  of  the  higher  hills.     The  typical  area, 

in  which  all  the  sub-divisions  of  this  £:roup  are  seen* 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna;  the  hill  stations  of 
Kasauli,  Dagshai,  and  Sub&thu  are  on  these  rocks.  The  lowest  member  of  the 
series  consists  at  its  base  of  brown  clays  with  limestone  and  fine  sandstone, 
paftftjng  ap  into  thick  red  days  and  strong  sandstones.  The  age  of  the  lower 
portion  is  well  characterised  by  abundant  nummulitic  fossils.  Only  a  very 
small  remnant  of  those  beds  has  been  noticed  in  the  North- Western  Provinces; 
it  occurs  on  a  gap  of  the  ridges  bounding  the  eastern  Dun,  close  above  Rikhi-* 
kesk  and  just  north  of  the  village  of  Bhawan.     The  middle  group  of  the  series 

is  largely  developed  in  the  hills  immediately  at  the  base 

of  the  mountain  range,  as  spurs  of  which  they  might 

be  hastily  described;  but  their  distinctness  as  a  range  is  well  marked  by  a  line 
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of  low  gaps  and  of  open  longitudinal  valleys  along  the  geological  boundaryi 
the  drainage  passing  through  the  range  by  narrow  gorges.  These  features 
may  be  well  seen  under  Mussooree.  From  B&jpur  to  the  Ganges  this  flanking 
range  has  been  removed,  but  east  of  the  Ganges  it  appears  again  in  great  foroe, 
continuing  so  up  to  the  Nep&l  frontier.  The  strata  are  Well  exposed  along  both 
roads  up  to  Naini  T&].  They  consist  principally  of  very  massive  grey  sandstone 
(very  like  the  molasse  of  Switzerland),  with  subordinate  bands  of  clay.  The 
small  nests  of  lignite  found  at  many  places  in  the  sandstone  have  more  than 
once  given  rise  to  exaggerated  hopes,  and  even  to  confident  statements,  as  to 
the  existence  of  coal.  The  fine  hematite  iron  ore  of  Dehchauri,  near  K&lidhiingi, 
is  only  a  local  concentration  of  the  iron  oxide  which  occurs  so  finely  disseminated 
as  an  ingredient  of  the  clays.  This  middle  member  of  the  series  has  been 
called  the  N&han  group,  from  the  chief  town  of  Sirmor. 

The  youngest  member  of  the  sub-Him&layan  series  is  the  Siw&lik  group,  so 

called  from  the  name  given  to  the  outermost  range  of 
hills  by  the  authors  of  the  well-known  Fauna  Siva^ 
lensis.    These  hills  are  much  lower  than  those  of  the  middle  group,  from  which 
they  are  generally  separated  by  the  broad  longitudinal  valleys  known  as  ^^  d4ns.** 
These  are  structural  features,  not  mere  valleys  of  denudation ;  the  foi*m  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  strata  is  very  regular,  broad  ^^  normaF'  anticlinal  flexures,  the 
axis-plane  sloping  towards  the  mountains :  the  hills  have  been  weathered  out 
along  th$  axis  of  the  flexure,  and  the  Mas  lie  on  the  flat  northern  slope.    The 
original  Siw&lik  hills  are  that  well-defined   portion   of  the  range  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  separating  Dehra  Dun  from  the  plains.    From  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  Ganges  the  range  is  broken  and  scarcely  recogniz- 
able, having  probably  been  denuded  off  and  covered  up,  if  indeed  it  had  ever 
been  so  prominent  as  to  the  west :  the  bhdbar  deposits  often  reach  up  to  the 
base  of  the  minor  range.     The  P&tli  Dun  is  an  irregular  valley  of  denudation 
in  these  hills  of  the  N&han  group.    The  lower  part  of  the  Siw&lik  group  is 
very  like  the  N&han  group  in  composition,  save  that  the  sandstone  is  sofler  and 
fresher.    At  the  top  there  is  great  thickness  of  conglomerate,  both  earthy  and 
sandy.    The  physical  separation  between  the  Siw&lik  and  the  N&han  groups 
has  recently  been  clearly  made  out ;  but  the  distinction  was,  unfortunately,  not 
observed  in  the  collection  or  the  description  of  the  great  series  of  fossils  fomerly 
procured  from  this  region.    The  vast  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  large  mamma* 
lian  remains  were  obtained  from  the  younger  group :  some  vertebrate  fossils 
were  found  in  the  N&han  rocks,  but  were  confounded  with  the  rest.    A  very 
iotdresting  point — the  comparison  of  the  two  faunas — was  thus  lost. 

The  second  great  rock  system  to  be  noticed  consists  of  an  unknown  thick- 

^,     ,  ness  of  slates,   limestones,   and    sandstones  forminfir 

The  tUtf  Mriei.  a%.      n     ^  r  .1  .        ^  ^* 

the  nrst  range  of  the  mountams  from  end  to  end* 
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The  stations  of  Cbakrita,  Mussooree,  and  Naini  T&l  are  on  this  range.  The  strata 
are  greatly  contortedi  although  preserving  a  strike  approximately  parallel  to 
the  mountain  range  ;  and  the  order  of  the  several  bands  of  rock  has  only  been 
vaguely  suggested.  The  only  fossils  certainly  known  to  have  been  procured 
from  them  were  some  oasts  of  indeterminate  bivalves  from  a  band  of  limestone 
in  the  gorge  of  the  Tal  river,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Dehra  Dua.  The  lead 
mines.of  Sirmor  and  Sub&thu  are  in  these  rocks  Trappean  intrusions  occur 
in  many  places. 

The  remaining  rock  system  is  that  of  the  metamorphic  and  crystalline  rocks 

with  intrusive  granite,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
The  meUmorphic  •€?  <w.  7  '  itt-xi  i.i.1. 

broad  zone  of  the  outer  or  lower  Himalaya,  up  to  the 
snowy  range.  The  junction  of  these  rocks  with  the  slate  series  is  well  marked  in 
the  valley  north  of  Naini  T&l*  There  is  a  large  mass  of  intrusive  granite  near 
Almora.  Copper  ores  occur  at  many  places  and  are  worked  by  the  natives.  They 
have  not  been  favourably  reported  on  by  European  mineral-viewers.  There  are 
many  fine  bands  of  rich  iron  ore,  but  the  iQaccessibility  of  the  ground  prevents 
their  being  extensively  used.  Impure  graphite  is  found  in  several  places. 
The  boundaries  of  the  plains   on  the  south  are  on  the  whole  irregular 

although  the  arrangement  and  relations  of  the  rocks 

Soathcrn  re^oo.  . 

are  very  simple.     There  are  here  but  two  rock  sys- 
tems deserving  more  than   mere  mention,  the  great  Vindbyan   series   and  a 

crystalline  series.  The  Vindhyans  represent  a  whole 
epoch  in  the  geology  of  Hindustan,  and  are  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  series,  each  having  several  groups.  Both  of  these 
series  are  fairly  represented  in  the  Mirzapur  District  The  plateau  between 
the  Gknges  and  the  Son  is  formed  of  upper  Vindhyan  rooks,  principally  of  the 
Kaimur  group  ;  and  in  the  Son  valley  the  lower  Vindhyans  are  well  seen.  Front 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  provinces,  in  Mirzapar,  the  upper  Vindhyana  are  con- 
tinuous right  away  to  Agra,  but  in  great  part  through  Native  States  ;  the  north- 
em  scarp  forming  approximately  the  boundary  of  the  North- Western  Provinces 
throughout  the  Districts  of  Allahabad,  B&nda,  Lalitpur,  and'  Jhansi.  There 
is  a  break  here,  Sindia's  territories  running  up  to  the  Jumna,  but  further  to 
the  north-west,  a  ridge  of  Vindhyan  sandstone,  of  the  Bhaurer  group,  on  which 
stands  the  famous  ruins  of  Fatehpur  Sikri,  runs  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Agra 
cify.  The  upper  Vindhyans  consist  of  strong  bands  of  sandstone  alternating 
with  strong  bands  of  shales,  in  some  of  which  linestone  occurs.  Along  the 
boundary  in  B&nda,  Lalitpur,  and  Jhansi,  the  bottom  beds  rest  undisturbed  upon 
the  crystalline,  having  for  the  most  part  completely  over-lapped  the  lower  Vin- 
dhyans, of  which  only  a  narrow  and  broken  strip  is  exposed  between  Kirsir 
and  the  DhsA&n.  The  lower  Vindhyans  are  made  up  of  limestones,  sandstones  and 
shales^  a  characteristic  variety  of  which  has  porcellanic  and  trappoid  aspects^ 
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Throughout  their  immense  area  in  this  part  of  India  the  Vindhjan  strata  are 
quite  undisturbed,  except  along  the  south  margin,  as  in  the  S6n  valley,  and 
again  along  the  north-west  boundary,  as  in  the  ridge  of  Fatebpur  Sikri.  The 
direction  of  disturbances  in  this  latter  position  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Ara- 
vali  system,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  secondary  and  reflex  effect.  The 
Vindhyan  rocks  have  given  great  disappointment  to  geologists  in  not  having 
as  yet  yielded  any  fossil  remains.  It  is  only  known  through  their  stratigraphical 
relations  to  the  Indian  ooal-bearinor  rocks  that  they  can  be  at  latest  of  middle 
palaeogoic  age.  The  sandstones  of  the  Vindhyans  afford  everywhere  admirable 
building  stones. 

The  crystalline  rocks  only  appear  to  any  extent  in  lower  Bundelkhand,  in  the 
The  crystalUnea  of  Bundel.       ^i^e  bay  formad  by  the  Vindhyan  scarps ;   princi- 
^^^^'  pally  in  the  Districts  of  Lalitpur  and  Jhansi,  occu- 

pying the  bead  of  the  bay,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Jalaun,  Hamirpar,  and  B&nda, 
where  the  outcrops  through  the  plains-deposits  become  less  and  less  frequent.  The 
rock  is  chiefly  gneiss,  oflen  granitoid.     The  strike  of  the  foliation   and  bed- 
ding, when  observable,  is  generally  east  and  west.     Greenstone  dykes  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  with  a  prevailing  north-west  to  south-east  direction.     Bat 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  area  is  the  number  of  great  quartz-reefs. 
They  have  a  prevailing  north-easterly  run,  but  exceptions  are  frequent.     They 
stand  up  in  abrupt  walUike  ridges,  sometimes  over  300  feet  high^  many  yards 
wide,  and  running  perfectly  straight  for  several  miles  continuously  or  appearing 
again  on  the  same  strike.     They  seem  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  all  the  trap- 
dykes,  and  are  often  highly  impregnated  with  steatite,  and  otherwise  display- 
ing metamorphic  characters.     It  might  be  thought  that  gold  should  be  found 
in  or  about  these  great  quartz-reefs,  but  there  is  no  trace  or  tradition  of  ita 
occurrence. 

The  other  rocks,  of  which  more  mention  may  be  made,  occupy  a  few  square 

miles  in  British  Singrauli,  the  southern  division  of 
the  Mirzapur  District.  On  the  entrance  south  there 
is  gneiss,  part  of  the  great  gneiss  area  of  Behar  and  Bengal.  Between  this 
and  the  lower  Vindhyans  there  is  a  band  of  sub-metamorphio  rocks,  prin- 
cipally clay-slates.  South  of  this  band,  and  resting  on  the  gneiss,  there  is  a 
small  patch  of  this  coal-bearing  rock,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  south  B(w& 
basin.  From  the  Kota  mine  in  Singrauli  was  derived  all  the  coal  that  for 
many  years  used  to  be  taken  on  pack-bullocks  across  the  Vindhyan  plateaa  to 

Mirzapur. 

FISH. 

Attention  was  directed  to  the  fisheries  of  India  in  1867,  and  Dr.  Daj 

was  appointed  to  report  on  the  fish  of  these  proTinoea 
IB  -econoni  .  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  India.    His  report  waa  published 
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in  1873.  He  divides  the  fish  into  those  of  the  hills  and  those  of  the  plains. 
Amongst  the  more  important  of  the  plains  species  is'^the  mahdser  (or  carp),  which 
lives  in  the  rivers  of  the  plains  daring  the  cold  months,  when  the  hill-streams 
are  too  small  and  too  cold  to  afford  proper  sustenance.  Daring  the  rains  the 
mah&ser  migrates  to  the  hills,  and  ascending  some  distance  up  the  colder  waters 
of  the  larger  rivers,  turns  aside  for  breeding  purposes  into  their  warm  side- 
streams.  These  side-streams,  unreplenished  by  snow-water,  are  the  natural 
breeding-places  of  most  of  the  more  valuable  fish  of  the  carp  family  residing 
near  such  places,  and  anything  that  interferes  with  them  whilst  there,  must 
materially  injure  the  fisheries.  A  large  majority  of  the  young  fish  remain  in 
the  hill'Streams  until  the  next  rains.  The  local  non-migratory  fishes  pass  up 
small  water-courses  and  channels,  depositing  their  eggs  in  irrigated  fields, 
flooded  plains,  temporarily  formed  tanks,  on  the  grassy  sides  of  rivers  and 
lakes. 

Much  destruction  is  caused  by  the  canals  through  which  large  quantities  of 
Cantea  of  the  deetruction    ^^t  find  their  Way  from  the  hills,  but  having  once 
®*  ^•*^-  entered  them,  they  are  unable  to  return  again  for  breed- 

ing, and  multitudes  perish  when  the  canals  are  allowed  to  run  dry  for  repairs. 
Again,  the  existence  of  fixed  weirs  across  the  hill-streams,  up  which  large  carp 
proceed  to  breed,  is  a  fertile  source  of  destruction.  These  are  constructed  in 
Kumaon  and  Qarhw&l  at  the  close  of  the  rains,  and  remain  until  the  next  floods. 
They  are  placed  usually  at  the  tail  of  each  pool,  or  at  the  junction  of  two 
rivers,  and  effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  any  fish  that  has  once  got  above 
them.  Similar  contrivances  exist  on  all  the  small  streams  wilhin  the  hills,  and 
the  dams  made  to  draw  off  a  supply  of  water  for  the  small  flour-mills  are  uti- 
lised for  the  same  purposo.  In  the  plains,  engines,  fixed  and  movable,  are  also 
nsed  in  the  most  wasteful  way.  Some  account  of  the  nets  and  other  imple- 
ments in  use  will  be  found  in  the  description  of  each  district,  and  here  it  will 
be  useful  to  give  the  opinions  of  the  district  officials  on  the  question  of  the 
necessity  for  Government  interference  in  the  preservation  of  fish  in  the  Mee- 
mt  Division. 

The  Commissioner  writes  :— "  I  think  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the 
Fish-preaerving  in  the    proportion  of  the  population  who  live  by  fishing  as  a 
Meerat  DiYliion.  trade  is  not  large  ;  the  proportion  of  persons  who 

have  no  other  occupation  than  fishing  is  small,  but  it  is  increased  by  others 
who  resort  to  fishing  at  odd  times,  probably  in  times  when  they  have  nothing 
better  to  do.  So  far,  then,  as  the  fisherman  class  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  to  fear  of  their  efforts  making  any  appreciable  impression  on  the 
fish-supply.  But  there  is  a  fear  that,  unless  the  reckless  system  of  wholesale 
destruction  is  stopped,  the  fish-supply  may  become  scant.  There  seem  to  be 
two  xnain  causes  which  lead  to  tlus  viranton  destruction  of  fish  :  the  first  is  by 
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reason  of  the  Aioilities  afforded  for  doing  so  in  the  canals  and  distributary 
channels,  and  the  second  is  the  absence  of  any  check  in  respect  of  rirers/'  He 
continues  that  nets  or  gratings  at  the  head  of  canals  will  be  liable  to  be  car- 
ried away  in  heavy  floods,  so  proposes  fish-ladders  at  each  fall,  ^^  The  main 
points  for  consideration  would  heijirstj  to  prevent  damming  streams  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  fish  ;  second^  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  in  nets  ;  thirdy 
a  close  season,  say  from  first  July  to  first  October,  seems  to  be  essentially 
necessary,  and  catching  fish  within  these  dates  should  be  prohibited.  The  dote 
season  need  not  apply  to  every  kind  of  fish,  but  to  those  more  generally  used 
for  food.  The  limit  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  nets  would  only  stop  the  fry  being 
caught,  but  the  prohibition  to  damming  or  diverting  streams  would  also  pre- 
vent the  wholesale  destruction  which  now  takes  place."  ^^  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  most  wanton  destruction  of  fish  does  take  place,  and  that  fish  are  dis* 
appearing  from  the  sub-streams  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  Where  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  fish  of  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  could  be  caught,  none  are  now  to 
be  st'en  except  fry,  and  such  fry  the  native  fishermen  net  and  snare  in  every 

way  at  all  seasons. 

The  Collector  of  Sah&ranpur  ^^has  no  remarks  to  offer  on  the  subject." 

The  Collector  of  Meerut  (February  22nd,  1872)  observed 
that  ^^  there  is  no  question  that  considerable  damage 
is  done  to  the  young  fish,  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  nets  with  extremely 
small  meshes,  without  any  regard  to  the  spawning  season,  and  in  the  smaller 
streams,  by  the  practice  freely  resorted  to  by  the  fishermen  and  others  of  dam- 
ming up  the  streams,  drying  off  the  portion  below,  and  then  taking  out  the 
larger  fish,  while  the  smaller  are  left  to  perish.  I  do  not  think  the  establish- 
ment of  a  close  season  would  meet  with  any  opposition.  At  the  spawning  sea- 
son, fish  are  considered  impure  and  scarcely  fit  for  food,  and  it  is  only  the  very 
poorest  part  of  the  population  that  makes  use  of  fish  at  that  season.  There 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  a  fixed  close  season,  and  this 
would  greatly  protect  the  fishing  interests.  I  think  a  close  season  from  15th 
June  to  1st  November  would  give  a  fair  time  for  spawning  and  the  growth 
of  the  young  fry.  The  mesh  I  would  recommend  should  be  one  inch  and  a 
half  from  knot  to  knot,  or  perhaps  even  two  inches.  Bmall  rewards  for  croco- 
diles' eggs  would  aid  in  the  extermination  of  those  reptiles,  and  this  could  be 
easily  arranged  for."  The  Assistant  Collector  of  Meerut  reported  that  ^^as 
little  fishing  is  carried  on  in  the  rains,  the  destruction  of  breeding  fish  and  fry 
is  not  very  great.  No  doubt  there  is  considerable  destruction,  for  all  fish, 
breeding  or  not,  are,  when  caught,  killed  without  distinction."  Difficulties 
would  exist  in  regulating  the  minimum  size  of  the  mesh  of  nets,  and  he  is 
^^  opposed  to  Government  doing  anything,  especially  as  regards  fry,  because 
the  subordinate  native  officers  and  the  police  being  high-caste  men  among  tha 
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Bliidn  pot>ulaiiony  it  would  rest  with  persons  quite  unacquainted  with  distinc- 
tions in  classes  of  fish  to  decide  as  to  what  is  fry  and  what  is  not ;  while  we 
may  be  sure  that  considerable  oppression  would  be  exercised/'  The  Collector 
of  Muzaffamagar  (March  29thy  1872)  reported,  yfra^,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
size  of  mesh  employed,  but  that  nets  having  very  small  meshes  are  used  mainly 
for  fishing  injhiU  and  ponds,  and  nets  with  larger  meshes  for  river-fishing;  secondy 
that  nature  pi^otically  provides  a  close  season  for  fish  during  the  monsoon; 
ihirdj  that  the  consumption  of  fish  in  the  district  is  not  excessive,  and  conse- 
quently the  destruction  of  small  fry  does  not  appear  to  take  place  systemati- 
cally. *^  Except  occasionally,  when  fields  are  flooded  in  the  rains,  there  does 
not  seem  anywhere,  or  at  any  time,  to  be  any  wholesale  destruction  of  small 
fry  f '  he  sees  no  practical  difiiculty  in  regulating  the  minimum  size  of  the  meshes 
of  nets,  or  prescribing  a  close  season,  but  does  not  consider  such  necessary  in 
his  district 

Nothing,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  been  done  to  carry  out  any  of  these  sug- 
gestions, or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  present  wanton  and  wholesale 
destruction  of  fish.  I  give  the  names  of  the  more  common  description  of  fish 
found  in  these  provinces,  with  a  reference  to  the  page  of  Dr.  Day's  report,^ 
where  they  are  described  at  some  length.  The  mammalia,  birds,  and  insects 
will  be  found  in  the  next  volume,  and  thus  a  complete  list  will  be  given  illustrat- 
ing the  natural  history  of  these  provinces. 

Sub-fam.    TELEOSTEI.  Family  Gobiidob. 

Order    AoAirrBOPTBBTOix. 


Family  Fbrcida,  Cuv, 


Ambastit  bacuHs,  Ham.  Bach.  Kunygif  H. 
Scales  minute.    Day,  249. 

AmboMis  noma,  Ham.  Bach.  Bkakra,pompiya, 
H.  Small.    Day,  249. 

AmbeuMis  lata.  Ham.  Bach.  Chandit  H.  Scales 
minate ;  lateral  liae  absent.  Orange,  with 
four  or  fire  yertical  bands ;  first  dorsal  nearly 
black.    Only  a  few  inches  long.    Day,  249. 


Family  Muoiiiikb,  JRich, 

Mugii  coscostti.  Ham.  Bach.  Kakn,  bua,  H. 
SilTcry ;  onoorered  space  on  chin,  eye,  bate 
of  pectoral,  and  centre  of  base  of  caadal 
gamboge  yellow.  Found  in  Ganges  and 
Jamna.    Day,  262, 

U  coriulOf  Ham.  Buch.  Anwdri  of  the  Ken. 
I).  4|,  A.  t>  I^  1«  80,  L.  tr.l6. 


Gobita  giuru.  Ham.  Bach.  GulA,  H.  Blotched 
and  spotted  with  rusty  brown.  Attains  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length.    Day,  253. 


Family  Naudiogb,  GUnther, 

BadiM  Buehanani,  Bleeker.  Chiri,  kdla  pAiiya^ 
H.  Purplish  blacki  banded.  Day,  264.  SmaU. 

BadtB  dario,  Ham  Buch.  Lateral  line  absent. 
Colours  and  siae  as  in  last  species.  Day, 
254. 

Nandua  marmwatui.  Cut.  Gadha,  hiUsa,  bad^ 
half  H.    No  pseudobranchioB.    Day,  265. 


Family  Libtriktbici,  Cuv, 

Trichogaater  fatciatuM,  Bl.  Schn.  Kangi^  H. 
Greenish,  banded,  and  some  of  the  fins  red- 
spotted.    Day,  266.    BmalL 

T.  laUu$t  Ham.  Buch.  Banded,  owing  to  treTj 
scale  being  half  light  blue  and  half  scarlet; 
fins  spotted  red. 


I  Calcutta,  Goremment  Press,  1878. 
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FmdU/  QPHioCEFHALnxB,  Bluher. 

OphioeephaluM  maruUu$,  Ham.  Bach.  Sawl^ 
daula^  kabra,  £[•  Orange,  with  rertical 
bands  and  white  spots.  Sometimes  as  long 
as  lour  feet.    Day,  267. 

O,  itriatva,  Lao^p.  Chota  saul,  moral,  H.  Grey 
aboTe,  whitish  beneath,  striated  with  black. 
Day,  957. 

O.  gachua.  Ham.  Bach.    Chahu,  dheri  dhok^   H 
Qreeoisb ;  pectoral  barred ;   the  other  fins 
with  orange   edgings.    Attains  a   foot  in 
length.    Day,  268. 

O.  punctatust  Bloch.  Gari,  ph4l  dhok,  H. 
Dirty  green,  ^banded,  and  sometimes  with 
numerous  black  dots  orer  the  body.  Same 
siae  as  preceding.    Day,  868. 

Family  Rhtkchoboblliojb,  Bl 

MastaeembluM,  pancaluMf  Ham.  Bach.  GArehi, 
jugar,  H.  Attains  a  length  of  about  six 
inches.    Day,  269. 

M,  armeUuM,  Lac^p,  Bahtn,  H.  Marbled  and 
striped,  sometimes  with  roand  spots.  Found 
tbroughoat  India,  eren  to  the  Himilaya, 
attaining  two  feet  and  upwards  in  length. 
Vuy,  S69. 

Order  AtriCAjiTHiirT. 

Sub-order  Anacanthini-pieuronectoidei, 

Family  FLBOBoaECTiDOE. 

Synapiura  pan.  Ham.  Boch.  A  species  of 
sole  fuund  in  the  Ganges  high  above  tidal 
influence.    Day,  260. 

Ordbb  FarsosTOtfi. 

Family  Siluridob. 

Biacronts  aor,  Ham.  Buch.  Singhdri,  H.  Max- 
illary barbels  extend  to  the  end  of  the  cau- 
dal flu.  Adipose  dorsal  with  a  block  spot  at 
ts  posterior  extremity.    Large  cat-fish,  at- 
taining seTeral  feet  in  length.     Day,  261 . 

M.  LamarHt  Cur.  Ttngara,  H.  Maxillary  bar- 
bels extend  to  the  end  of  the  first  dorsal  fin. 
A  black  spot  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  adi- 
pose dorsal.  Found  in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  attainiDg  seyeral  feet 
in  length.    Day,  261. 

Af.  chfy$nu8^  Day.  Pda  katarni,  H.  Barbel 
scarcely  longer  than  the  head.  No  separate 
inter -neural  shield  on  the  nape.  Body  golden, 
a  black  blotch  behind  the  opercles.  Day,  262. 

M,  carciOf  Ham.  Buch.  Kagar,  katakrti,  H. 
Maxillary  barbels  reach  the  caudal  fin. 
Dorsal  spine  serrated  on  both  sides  :  adi- 
pose fin  short.  Banded,  and  haTing  a  shoul- 
der mark  a  few  inches  long.    Day,  262. 


M.  nangra.  Ham.  Bach.  Maxillary  barbels 
reach  the  vent.  Dorsal  spine  entire  ;  adi- 
pose fin  short.  Mud  coloured,  with  thrte 
Tertical  green  bands.  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
to  two  inches  lung.    Day»  96S. 

M.  boHug,  Ham.  Bach  Barbels  shorter  than 
the  head.  Dorsal  spine  entire  Brown. 
Length  up  to  six  inches.     Day,  262. 

if.  tengara.  Ham  Buch.  Tingara,  H.  Maxil* 
lary  barbela  reach  the  caudal.  Dortal  spine 
entire ;  adipose  fin  long.  Lon^todinai 
bands  and  a  dark  shoulder  mark.  Upper 
portions  of  Jumna  and  Ganges ;  grows  to 
six  inches'.    Day,  269. 

M.  cavia,  Ham  Buch.  Kanya  tengara,  H. 
Maxillary  barbels  as  long  as  the  head.  Dor^ 
sal  spine  entire  ;  adipose  fin  short.  Brown- 
ish, with  two  transTerse  bands  across  the 
tail.    Grows  to  six  inches.    Day,  263. 

Paeudeutropius  atherinoidea,  Bl.  Pathol,  patahri, 
H.  Maxillary  barbels  reach  the  base  of  the 
anal  fin.  Three  or  four  lon^ritadinal  lateral 
bands.  Attains  to  four  inches  in  length. 
Day,  266. 

P.  muriuSf  Ham.  Buch.  Bachita,  H.  Maxillary 
barbels  reach  the  base  of  the  anal  fin.  At- 
tains to  eight  inches.  Day,  26 ». 

P.  garua,  Ham.  Bnoh.  BachUa,  karitd,  H.  ^fax- 
illary  barbels  reach  the  reotral  fin.  Adipose 
dorsal  fin  becomes  absorbed  in  the  adults. 
SlWery.  Attains  a  length  of  one  fojt.  Day, 
265. 


Callichroua  himaeulatu»t  Bl.  OAngwdri,  paphta, 
H.  Four  barbels,  the  maxillary  reach  the 
middle  of  the  fish.  Anal  not  confluent 
with  the  cauddl;  pectoral  spine  internally 
denticulated  near  its  end.  A  rofind  black 
spot  above  the  middle  pectoral  fin.  Day,  266. 


C.  pabda,  Ham.  Buch.  Four  barbels,  the  msx- 
iilary  reaching  to  the  second  third  of  the 
anal  fin,  and  not  confluent  with  the  caudal ; 
pectoral  spine  smooth.  A  black  blotch  be- 
hind the  gill-opening.    Ganges. 


C  Egertonii,  Day.  Palawa,  palu,  H.  Four  bar- 
bels, the  maxillary  extend  slightly  beyond 
the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin.  Anal  not  con- 
flaent  with  the  caudal ;  pectoral  spine  den- 
ticnlated  internally.  Numerous  brownish 
blotches  cover  the  body,  and  a  large  one 
exists  over  the  posterior  half  of  the  pecto- 
ral fin.    Day,  267. 

*. 

WaUago  attu,  Bl.  MaJOi,  boaUi,  H.  A  voracioaa 

feeder;  sometimes  known  as  the  fresh- water 

shark.  Attains  to  fereral  feet;  is  good  eating. 

Day,  267.  ' 
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Clariua  magur^  Ham.  Buch.  Ko/gga^  mdgwr^  H. 
Maxillary  barbels  reach  nearly  to  the  end 
nf  the  pectoral  fln  ;  Tertical  fins  not  anited. 
Dirty  brown  colour.  Attains  to  ISinchea, 
and  is  considered  good  eating.    Day,  2b9. 

Saeeobranehus  foMilis,  Bloch.  Singi,  *H. 
MazilUry  barbels  reach  the  middle  of  pec- 
toral, or  eTen  the  commencement  of  the 
ventral  dnn.  Leaden,  sometimes  with  two 
longitudinal  yellow  iMunds.    Day,  869. 

AUia  BengaUnsM,  Gray.  Paphia,  Fanj.  Grows 
to  seven  iuches.  Silvery;  ^ome  of  the  6ns 
frequently  stained  with  grey  on  the  edges. 
The  barbels  extend  to  nearly  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  the  fish.    Day,  270. 

Ailiichtht/s  punctata.  Day.  Patdsi,  patuwa,  H. 
Barbels  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  fish. 
Silvery;  upper  surface  of  the  head  nearly 
black;  a  lar^re  black  spot  on  the  base  of 
the  caudal  fin.  Attains  to  four  inches  in 
upper  portions  of  the  Jumna.    Day,  270. 

Eutropiichthys  racAa,Ham.  Baoh.  Nimach,^, 
Barbels  about  as  long  as  the  head.  Silvery ; 
greyish  along  the  Imck.  Grows  to  a  foot. 
Day,  270. 

HemipimeioduM  cenia.  Bam.  Buoh.  Paduwa, 
chetuwa,  H.  Six  barbels;  no  nasal  pair. 
Attains  to  five  inches.    Day,  279. 

H.  viridescem,  Ham.  Buch.  Hadda,  H.  Green- 
ish brown,  with  two  light  sreen  bands ; 
B  dark  mark  on  the  dorsal  fin  and  each  lobe 
with  a  similar  blutch.  Jumna.  Day,  272. 

Giyptosternum  itria tiim,  McClelland.  Nawajapa, 
U.  Breadth  of  head  nearly  eqaals  the  length. 
Maxillary  barbels  extend  beyond  the  root 
of  the  pectoral.  Lips  not  fringed.    Occipital 
process  three  times  as  long  as  broad.     Cau- 
dal peduncle  nearly   twice  as  long  as  hiirh. 
Dorsal  spine  more  than  half  as  long  as  head 
Brown;  fins  yoUuw  stained  with  black.    Ki- 
Ters  along  the    base  of    the    Uimalayas. 
Day,  273. 

G.  Ulchitta,  Ham,  Buch.  TiUya,  H.  Head  longer 
than  broad.  Maxillary  barbels  extend  to 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  orbit.  Lips 
roughened,  but  not  fringed.  Occipital  pro- 
cess three  times  as  long  as  broad.  Caudal 
peduncle  twice  as  long  as  high.  Fin  rays 
not  plaited  inleriorly.  Dorsal  spine  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  the  head.  Blackish  brown ; 
fins  yellow  with  black  bands.  Caudal  black, 
with  a  yellow  edge.    Day,  273. 

G.modeMtum,  Day.  Breadth  of  the  head  equals 
its  length.  Lips  not  fringed.  Occipital 
process  slightly  longer  than  broad  at  its 
base.  Caudal  peduncle  two-thirds  as  high 
as  long.  Fin  rays  not  plaited  inferiorly. 
Dorsal  spine  half  as  long  as  the  head.  Uni- 
form browD.  Attains  to  three  incbec.  Day, 
274. 


Ambfyceps  mangoity  Ham.  Buch.  StikhMe,  biUif 
Muddlf  H.  Head  as  wide  as  long.  Maxillary 
barbels  reach  the  end  of  the  pectoral  spine. 
Occipital  process  rudimentary.  Caudal 
peduncle  as  deep  as  long.  Olive  brown, 
with  a  dark  line  commencing  opposite  the 
opercles  and  dividing  into  two,  one  proceed- 
ing to  the  centre  of  the  caudal,  the  inferior 
to  the  base  of  the  anal. 


Family.    Scoxbrbsogiimb. 

Belone  eanciia'BAm.  Buch.  the  pike.  JTan^a, 
H.  Lateral  line  not  keeled.  Four  or  Ave 
dark  blotches  between  the  bases  of  the  pec- 
toral and  anal  fins. 


Family.  CrPRiiriiMB. 

Mayoa  modesta,  Day.  Greenish  brown ;  a  blotch 
below  dorsal  fin  and  another  at  the«  base  of 
the  caudal.  Probably  from  the  Himalayas. 
Dsy,  277, 

Discognathus  lamta.  Ham.  Buch.  Pathar  chata, 
H.  Four  barbels.  A  dark  spot  behind  the 
gill-opening,  and  generally  a  band  along  the 
side.    Attains  to  six  inches.    Day,  277. 

Oreinui  ainuatua,  Heckel.  Gid-guliy  $aul,  H.  Sil- 
very and  spotted  ;  sometimes  a  few  of  the 
spots  are  red.  Attains  to  two  feet  in  the 
Him&layas,  where  it  is  sometimes  called 
a  trout.     Day,  278. 

Kchitothorax  Hodggonii,  Giinther.  Dinawa,  H. 
Attains  to  18  inches  in  Him&layas  and  head 
of  the  Ganges.    Day,  278. 

Labeo  nancar.  Ham.  Buch.  Four  barbels.  Ob- 
tained in  Qorakhpur. 

L.  calbcuu,  Ham.  Buch.  Kalahdns  or  kalabains 
11,  Four  barbels.    Attains  to  four  feet. 

L.  curchiuB,  Ham.  Buch  Kursa,  kurchi,  H. 
Attains  to  five  feet.     Day,  279. 

L  rohita,  Ham .  Buch.  Bohu,  H.  Four  barbels, 
the  rostral  sometimes  absent.    Day,  279. 

L,  moralat  Ham.  Buch.  Four  barbels,  Ganges. 
Attains  a  length  of  aix  inches.     Day,  279. 

L,  rienorhynchua,  McClelL  Gidh,  H.  One  pair 
of  maxillary  barbels.   Himalayas.    Day,  279. 

X.  bicolor^  McClell.  Gidha,  muhcli,  gaiwa,  H. 
One  pair  of  maxillary  barbels.    Himilayas. 

Cirrhina  mrigala.  Ham.  Buch.  iVbim,  H.  Two 
barbels  :  upper  lip  entire.  Attains  to  three 
feet  or  more. 

C,  gohama,  Ham.  Buch.  Bahra,  t'ddri,  Panj. 
Two  rostral  barbels  ;  upper  lip  fringed. 
Attains  a  length  of  eight  inches. 
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C  laiia.  Ham.  Biich.  Four  barbels  ;  upper 
lip  fringed.    Small. 

C.  reba,  Ham.  Buoh.   Riwaf  H.   One  pair  of 
i  short  roatral  barbels;  upper  lip  fringed  or 
entire.    About  a  foot.    Day,  S82. 

Catla  Buckanani,  Cur.  Bawdta.  katla,  H.  At- 
tains to  several  feet  in  length,  and  is  good 
eating.     Pay,  283. 

Barb  us  immaculatuSf  McClell.  No  pores  or 
snout.    Day,  284. 

B.  ffarana, Ham.  Bunh.  Gidhi,  kauli,  d€rki,pota, 
II.    Attains  a  length  of  two  feet. 

B.  lor,  Ham.  Buch.  Mahdser,  H.  Lips  lobed. 
Day,  286. 

B.  chilinoides,  McClell.  Grows  to  eight  inches. 
Day,  285. 

B,  chola,  Ham.  Buch.  Kuchcha  karawa,  H. 
Six  inches  in  length. 

B.  conchoniu8,  Ham.  Buch.  Kanchon  pangti,  H. 
A  black  spot  on  side  over  anal  fin.    Day, 286. 

B.  iicto,  Ham.  Buch.  Kauli^  kotri,  II.  Barely 
exceeds  four  inches  in  length.    Day,  S87. 

B.  stigma,  Cuv  Patitfa,  II  A  dark  spot  near 
posterior  end  of  lateral  line,  another  across 
the  base  of  middle  dorsal  rays. 

B.  ehrysopterus,  McClcU.  Bawdri,  H.  Fins 
black  tipped. 

Nuria  danrica,  Ham.  Bach.  Sumara,  mola^  mah' 
wa,  II.     A  black  lateral  band.  Day.  288. 

Jiashora  daniconius,  Hum.  Buch.  Millaoa,  11. 
No  barbels  ;  mostly  a  black  lateral  stripe. 

Asptdoparia  morar.  Ham.  Buch.  Chiiwa,  II. 
Attains  up  to  six  inches  in  length.  Day,  28^9. 

A.jaya,  Ham.  Buch.    Fahrua,  II. 

Jlohtec  ro/io,  Ham.  Buch.  Gurdha,  chanddla  mah 
nif  11. 

Barilius  piscatorius,  Ham.  Buch.     Lohdri,  H. 
Ten  vertical  bars.     ^-t^^^^B  ^^  ^^^  inches. 

B.  nwdestua.  Day.  Back  dark  ;  sides  silvery. 
Four  inches  in  length.    Day,  290. 

B  shacra,  Ham  Buch.  Giirha,  H.  Twelve 
vertical  bars.    Five  inches.      Day,  290. 

B.  vagra,  Ham.  Bach.    Indistinct  vertical  bars, 

/?.  hnrilay  Ilam.  Buch.  Ferai,  H.  Fourteen  or 
fifteen  vertical  bars. 

B.  bola,  Ilam.  Buch.  Gii/or,  H.  Two  rows  of 
blotches.    Day,  291. 


B.  hoalius,  Ham.  Buch.  Hayali,  fl.  To  lix 
inches  in  length. 

Danio  devario,  Ham.  Bach.  Doha,  dahriya,  H. 
No  barbels. 

Perilampus  atpar^  Hanu  Buch.  Moriya,  H. 
Greenish,  with  a  silvery  lateral  band.  Day, 
292. 

P.  laitbuca.  Ham.  3ach.  Kunckeliya,  H.  A 
black  mark  above  base  of  pectoral  fin.  Day, 
293. 

Chela  bacaila^  H  nm.  Buch .  Cheliya,  H.  At' 
tains  to  six  inches. 

C.  gora.  Ham.  Buch.  Cheliya  U.  Attains  to 
eight  inches  in  length. 

Botia  dariOf  Ham.  Buch.  BakHya,  H.  Barbels 
eight. 

/?.  Almorha,  Gray.    Birbels  eight. 

Nemacheilua  botia,    Ham.    Buch.  Giiluwa,  H. 
Body  irregularly  blotched.    Caudal  ematgi- 
*nate.    Day,  296. 

iV.  rupicola,  McClell.  Chital,  H.  Eleven  to  se- 
venteen bands,  brown,  and  wider  than  the 
ground  colour.  Caudal  forked.  Length  3| 
inches.     Day»  296. 

N.  zonata,  McClelK  Eleven  to  thirteen  dark 
zones  encircle  the  body,  not  half  the  width 
of  the  ground  colour.    Caudal  forked. 

N.  montoniK,  McClell.  Ldl  machhlit  H.  Twelve 
vertical  orown  bands.  Caudal  forJted. 
Himalayas. 

A^.  8pilopteru\  Cuv.  £:ieven  to  fifteen  irre- 
gular bands.  Caudals  slightly  emarginate. 
Himalayas. 

Family  Clopbiike. 

Enqraulis  telara^  Ham.  Buch.  Pencha^  Beo. 
Found  in  the  Gauges.     Day,  299. 

Family  Notoptsbidce. 

Notopterus  kapirat^  Bonn.  Moh,  H.  Attains 
to  two  feet  or  more. 

Order  Flaoiostomata. 
Sub-order  Selachoidei, 
Family  Carchabiiimb. 

Carcharias  gangeticust  MiiU.  Of  a  grey  colour. 
This  savage  ground  shark  attains  a  length 
of  five  feet.     Day,  306. 

Sub-order  Batoidbi  or  Ray^. 

Trygon  unmak,  Forsk.,  and  7\  aephcn,  Forsk. 
Both  found  in  the  Gangcsj. 
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HISTORY. 
The  earliest  settlement  of  the  Aryan  race  within  the  confines  of  India  was 
in  that  portion  of  the  Panjab  lying  between  the  Drishadwati  (Khagar)  and  Sara- 

swati(Sarsuti)rivcrSy  to  the  west  of  and  adjoin- 
ing the  upper  Dn&b,  the  Brahm&varta  of  Mann. 
It  was  here  that  the  principal  personages  mentioned  in  the  Vedas  lived,  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  Saraswati,  the  o^oddess of  learning,  the  Vedas  andPdranas 
were  compiled.  The  Vedas  show  us  a  colony  of  fair-complexioned  strangers  settled 
amongst  dark-skinned,  rude  and  uncivilised  aborigines.  The  morle  of  life  of  these 
colonists  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  head  of  the  family  combined  in  himself 
the  office  of  priest  and  chief,  and  the  members  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  cul- 
tivating the  ground  and  tending  cattle.  Hence  they  spread  into  the  Dadb 
and  eastern  India.  The  Solar  race  gave  kings  to  Ajudhiya  in  southern  Oudfa, 
and  colonies  to  a  great  part  of  these  provinces.  One  "branch  settled  in 
Tirhiit  and  founded  the  family  of  the  Maithila  kings,  and  another  occupied 
southern  Tirhut  or  Vais&li  (Saran).  The  Lunar  race  sprung  from  the  same  stock, 
and  occasionally  intermarrying  with  the  Solar  line,  gave  princes  to  Pratish- 
th&na,  a  city  to  the  south  of  Aj;idhiya  (Ayodhya),  to  Kdshi  (Benares),  Maga- 
dha  and  Behar  ;  to  the  Vindhya  hills,  and  across  them  to  Berar  (Vidarbha). 
The  earliest  princes  of  Kusasthali,  on  the  Narbada,  Dw&rka  in  Gujr&t,  Hasting- 
pur  and  Muttra,  belong  to  the  same  race.  Though  there  are  hints  of  settlement 
in  the  peninsula,  yet  these  are  so  indistinot,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  belong  to  the  original  works  in  which  they  are  mentioned  or  are  interpola- 
tions of  later  times.^ 

Tlie  earliest  traditions  regarding  these  provinces  are  connected  with  the  upper 

Duab,  and  there  centre  in  Hastinapur,  the  ancient  city  of  the  P&ndavas,  situated 

in  the  parganah  of  Hastinapur  in  the  Meerut  District.     Few  traces  of  the  old  city 

now  remain  to  show  what  its  extent  may  have  been,  but  universal  report  points 

„,^  ,,  ^,  , .  out  the  existinc;  shapeless  khera$  or  mounds  as  the 

The  Mahibharata.  /.    f  , 

residence  of  the  moon -descended  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bhiirata,  from  whom  came  the  actors  in  the  great  war  mentioned  in 
the  pages  of  the  Mahabh&rata.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Ramayana, 
devoted  to  the  achievements  of  the  Solar  race,  there  is  no  work  in  India  which 
has  had  such  influence  on  the  Hindu  mind  as  the  Mahdbharata.  Its  lesfends 
are  ns  household  words,  and  are  used  as  commonly  and  naturally  in  the  conver- 
sation and  writings  of  the  people  as  the  mythical  history  of  Greece  and  Rome 
and  the  narratives  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  quoted  in  the  west.  And  this 
is  no  decaying  influence,  for  up  to  the  present  day,  the  belief  is  universal  that 

^  For  a  popular  and  accurate  resum6  of  the  facts  known  concerning  the  Vaidik  and  Brah- 
manic  ages,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Mrs.  Manning's  (Mra.  Speir)  "Ancient  India,"  and  fur  the 
literature  and  its  history  to  Max  Miiller's  works. 
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the  perusal,  or  even  listening  tx)  the  perusal,  of  the  Mah&bh4rata  cleanses  from  all 
flin.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  almost  any  modern  popular  work  written  by 
Hindus  for  Hindu  readers  without  at  least  an  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of 
the  story  of  the  Lunar  race ;  so  that  apart  from  its  historical  interest,  the  records 
of  this  great  family  wonld  appear  to  demand  some  notice  in  the  present  volume. 
Setting  aside  the  miraculous  events,  which  in  common  with  the  Iliad  and 
iEneid  surround,  as  with  a  halo,  the  births  and  exploits  of  the  principal  heroes, 
Historical  value  of  these  the  residue  of  the  narrative  may  be  accepted  as 
*«gend8.  founded  on  facts.     There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  the 

circumstances  of  the  dispute  between  the  rival  branches  of  the  family  of  Kurn, 
and  no  reason  appears  for  considering  the  whole  as  a  gigantic  fraud  perpe- 
trated by  the  nation  at  large  and  permitted  to'  pervade  the  entire  post-Vedic 
literature  of  the  different  Hindu  communities  throughout  India  for  the  purpose 
of  deception.  This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Mah&bh4rata,  as  to  whether  it  is  the  work  of  one  hand  or  of  many,  or  what 
portions  have  been  written  soon  after  the  events  they  record,  and  what  may  be 
considered  the  interpolations  of  successive  editors.  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson 
places  the  compilation  at  no  later  date  than  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  whilst  General  Cunningham  fixes  on  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
craitury  before  Christ,  making  the  birth  of  Parikshit  to  have  occurred  in  1430 

before  Christi  six  years  before  the  great  war.^ 

■^i^— ^^— — —  ■    ■  -    ■  -    ■  — ^— ^— — ^^-^— ^^-^.-^       I      »^-^— — i^ 

^  V.-P.  IV,  232.  General  Cunningham  in  Arch.  Bep.  I.,  196.    The  gronnds  on  which  this 
opinion  has  heen  adopted  are,  (1 )  Bentlej's  statement  that  certain  positions  of  the  planets  recorded 
in  the  Mah&bhirsta  took  place  in  1824-5  B.  C.*  and  there  is  no  year  either  before  or  since  that 
period  in  which  they  were  so  situated.    (2)  The  Vishnu  Furana  (V.  P.  IV.  282,)  declares  that  at 
the  birth  of  Parikshit  the  seyen  Rishis  (the  great  Be&r)  were  in  MILgha,  and  the  Kali  age  then 
commenced.    The  Rishis  pass  through  each  lunar  asterism  in  100  years  {Ibid  p.  298,  note)  and 
this  gives  an  interval  between  Nanda  and  Parikshit  of  1|000  years.    All  the  copies  of  the  Vishnu 
Pur&nagive  1,015  years;  the  Matsya  Pur&na  has  1,050  years,  and  the  Bhigayata  1,1 15  years.  The 
items,  however,  recorded  in  the  Bbigavata  make  up  1,500  years.    Professor  Wilson  considers  the 
shorter  period  is  best  proportioned  to  the  number  of  kings ;  for  reckoning  from  Sahadeva,  who 
wasa  contemporary  of  Parikshit,  there  were  forty-seven  kings,  which  as  the  divisor  of   1050 
(Matsya),  gives  rather  more  than  twenty-two  years  to  each  reign.    The  duration  of  the  reigns  of 
the  nine  Nandas  will  place  the  birth  of  Parikshit,  according  to  the  Vishnu  Purana«  1,115  years 
before  the  accession  of  Chandragnpta  (Sandrakottos)  In  315  B.  C,  or  1480  B.  C,  that  is,  six  years 
before  the  great  war  in  1424  B.  C.     According  to  the  Matsya  chronology  the  date  of  Parikshit '• 
birth  will  be  1465  B.  C,  and  according  to  the  Bh&gavata,  1580  B.  C.   Colonel  Wilford  (As.    Bes. 
IX.,  116)  places  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war  in  1370  B.  C,  and  Hamilton  (Buchanan)  conjec- 
tures it  to  have  occurred  in  she  thirteenth  century  before  Christ.    Colebrooke  (I.  Misc.  Bas^  109, 
SOO)  infers  from  astronomical  data  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Vedas  by  Vy6sa,  the  substituted 
husband  of  the  widows  of  Vichitravlrya,  took  place  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ. 
Mr.  Bentley  (Hindii  Astronomy,  p.  67)  brings  the  date  of  Yudhishthira  to  575  B.  C,  but  the  weight 
of  authority,  accordiog  to  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  'Us  in  favour  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century,  B.  C,  for  the  war  of  the  Mah6bh&rata,  and  the  reputed  commencement  of  the  Kali  age." 
The  popular  date  for  its  commenement  is  SIOl  B.  C,  or  the  date  of  Noah's  deluge  (Mill). 
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The  aocount  given  ia  the  Mah4bh&rata  maj  be  supplemented  from  ihe 

genealogical  portions  of  the  Par&nas,  which  sabstan- 
tialljr  agree  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  great  epic. 
The  Pur&nas  are  eighteen  in  number,  compiled  at  different  times  and  bj  various 
hands.     The  Vishnu  Par&na,  which  has  been  translated  hy  Professor  Wilson^ 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Hall,  is  the  principal,  and  next  to  the  Bh&gavata  is  still 
regarded  as  the  great  authority  on  matters  connected  with  their  religion  by  large 
sections  of  the  Hindu  community.     Professor  Wilson  attributes  its  compila* 
tion  to  some  time  before  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.     According  to  Amara 
Sinha,  who  flourished  fifty-six  years  before  Christ,  a  Purina  should  contain  five 
books,  one  relating  to  primary  creation  or  cosmogony ;  the  next  to  secondary 
creation,  or  the  destruction  and  renovation  of  worlds,  including  chronology ; 
thirdly,  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  patriarchs ;  fourthly,  the  reigns  of  the  Manus, 
or  periods  called  manioantaras ;  and  lastly,  history,  giving  an  account  of  the 
Lunar  and  Solar  races,  and  of  their  descendants,  to  modern  times.  None  of  the 
Pur&nas  come  up  to  this  standard,  and  the  Vishnu  Pur&na  only  in  part ;  but  so 
much  more  so  than  the  others,  that  ^^  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  give 
to*  this  work  a  more  authentic  character  than  most  of  its  fellows  can  pretend 
to."  Imperfect  as  they  are,  and  disfigured  by  absurd  stories  and  interpolations  of 
later  times,  the  Purinas,  with  the  great  epic  poems,  are  the  chief  amongst  the 
few  historical  records  we  possess  of  any  antiquity  to  assist  us  in  compiling 
an  account  of  the  heroic  age.^ 

The  Lunar  race  in  the  Pur&nas  are  descended  from  Brahma,  who  sprang  from 

The  Lunar  race.  *^°  ^^'^*  forming  the  navel  of  Nariyana.     From  Brah- 

ma  came  Atri,  and  from  Atri,  Soma  or  the  moon,  whom 


»  Collected  works,  Vol*.  VI.  to  X.:  London,  1862-71.  •  Professor  Wilson  writes:— "The 

different  works  known  by  the  name  of  Purinas  are  evidently  derived  from  the  same  religtooa 
system  as  the  Ram&yana  and  Mahibh&rata,  or  from  the  mytho^heroic  stage  of  Hinda  belief.  They 
present,  however,  pecnliarities  which  designate  their  belonging  to  a  later  period,  and  to  an  im- 
portant modification  in  the  progress  of  opinion.  They  repeat  the  theoretical  cosmogony  of  the 
two  great  poems  ;  they  expand  and  systematiie  the  chronological  compntatioos  ;  and  they  give 
a  more  defloite  and  connected  representation  of  the  mythological  fictions  and  the  historical  tradi- 
tions. But,  besides  these  and  other  particulars,  which  may  be  derivable  from  an  old,  if  not  from 
a  primitive  era,  they  offer  characteristic  peculiarities  of  a  more  modem  description,  in  the  para- 
mount importance  which  they  assign  to  individual  divinities,  in  the  variety  and  purport  of  the 
rites  and  observances  addressed  to  them,  and  in  the  invention  of  new  legends  illustrative  of  the 
power  and  graciouaness  of  those  deities,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  implicit  devotion  to  them.  Siva 
and  Vishnu,  under  one  or  other  form,  are  almost  the  sole  objects  that  claim  the  homage  of  the 
Hindus  in  the  Purinas,  departing  from  the  domestic  and  elemental  ritual  of  the  Vedai,  and  exhi- 
biting a  sectarial  fervour  and  exclusiveness  not  traceable  in  the  Ram^yaoa,  and  only  to  a  quali- 
fied extent  in  the  Mahibh&rata.  They  are  no  longer  authorities  for  Hindu  belief,  as  a  whole : 
they  are  special  guides  for  separate  and  sometimes  conflicting  branches  of  it ;  compiled  for  the 
evident  purpose  of  promoting  the  preferential,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  sole  worship  of  Vishnu  or 
of  Siva."    (V.  P.  I, ».) 
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Brahma  installed  as  the  soviereign  of  Brahmaus^  plants  an^I  the  stars.  Soma, 
by  an  intrigue  with  T&r&,  the  wife  of  Brihaspati,  preceptor  of  the  gods,  bad  a  son 
named  Budha,  who.  married  Ila,  a  daughter  of  the  sun.  To  him  was  born  Puru- 
ruvas  who,  by  the  nymph  Urvasi,  had  six  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  named 
Ayus.  Yaydfci,  the  son  of  Ayus,  had  five  sons,  to  \^hom  he  severally  applied  to 
remove  the  premature  decay  Under  which  he  suffered  owing  to  the  curse  of 
his  father-in-law.  All  refused  to  undergo  the  privations  of  old  age  except 
Puru,  the  youngest,  who  willingly  gave  his  youth  to  his  father  and  became  an 
aged  man.  Yay&ti,  touched  with  the  piety  of  his  youngest  son,  subsequently 
determined  to  resume  his  decrepitude.  He  called  all  his  sons  before  him  and 
restored  to  Puru  his  youth,  and  distributed  amongst  them  all  his  kingdom.  To 
Turvasu  he  gave  the  south-east  of  his  kingdom^  and  his  posterity  ended  with 
Marutta,  who  adopted  Dushyantu  of  the  race  of  Puru.  Druhyu^  was  made 
prince  of  the  west,  Anu  of  the  north,  and  Y&du  of  the  south.  All  were 
directed  to  govern  as  viceroys  of  Puru,  who  was  declared  monarch  of  the  whole 
earth. 

Yadu  had  several  sons,  and  amongst  his  descendants  were  Krishna  and  Ba- 

l&rama,  the  allies  of  the  Pdndavas.  In  the  line  of  Puru 
came  Dushyantu,  who  was  adopted  by  his  cousin  Ma- 
rutta, and  had  by  Sakuntala,^  the  mighty  king  Bhdrata,  the  emperor  of  the  entire 
earth.  He  is  the  first  great  king  of  the  race,  and  to  this  day  India  is  known 
amongst  Hindus  as  Bhdratavarsha,  or  the  country  of  Bhdrata.  Amongst  hh 
descendants  come  Sahotra,  the  fathei*  of  Hastin,  who  founded  Hastin&pura. 
Hastin  had  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  named  Ajamirha.  The  sove- 
reignty of  Hastindpura  itself  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Rikshu,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Samvarana.  Haryaswa,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Nila,  the  bro- 
ther of  Eikshu,  had  five  sons,  of  whom  their  father  said — "  These  my  five 
(panchaj  sons  are  able  (alam)  to  protect  the  countries,"  and  hence  they  were 
termed  Panchdlas.  Even  thus  early  dissensions  existed  in  the  family,  for  we  find 
from  the  Mahdbdrata  that  the  Panchalas  expelled  their  cousin  Samvarana  from 
Hastindpur,  which  was  again  recovered  by  his  son  Kuru,  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  holy  district  of  Kurukshetra.'  In  the  Purdnas  the  possessions  of  the  Kau- 
ravas  and  the  Panchalas  form  the  middle  districts  of  Bhdratavarsha.     To  the 

^The  sons  of  Prachetas,  the  eighth  ia  descent  from  Druhya,  are  Bubseqttentlj  aaid 
(V.  P.  IV.,  1 19)  to  have  been  the  "  princes  of  the  lawless  MIechchas  of  the  north,"  while,  the 
Mahabharata  calls  them'*  Vaibhojas,  a  people  unacqaaioted  with  the  use  of  carta  or  beasts  of 
burthen,  and  who  travel  on  rafts  \  they  have  no  kings."  As  king  of  the  soath-east  he  should 
rule  over  Arakan  and  Ava,  but  many  authorities  derive  the  nations  of  the  peninstila  also  from 
him  C/6i</|  117  J  ^  The  legend  of  Dushyantu  and  Sakuntala  has  been  dramatised  by  Kalidasa 

in  his  beautiful  poem  of  Sakuntala,  or   "  Sakuntala  recognized  by  the  ring,"  the  scene  o£  which 
is  laid  in  the  Bijnor  Distiict.  (Ed.     WilliamB:  Hertford,  1855 J  ^  ^^^r  Thanesar. — Cmmiog- 

ham.  A  no.  Gcogh,  331. 
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Pancbala  family  belongod  Drupada,  in  whose  reign  their 
possessions  were  divided.  Drona,^  with  the  assistance 
of  the  P4ndavas,  Conquered  the  entire  kingdom,  and  then  oeded  the  southern 
portion  to  Drupada.  Panchdla  at  this  time  would  seem  to  include  the  entire 
tract  of  country  to  the  north  and  west  of  Dehli,  ft'om  the  Si^^alik  (Sbiw&lak) 
hills  to  the  Ohambal.  In  the  southern  portion,  the  principal  cities  were 
Makandi  on  the  Ganges,  and  Kampilya  or  Kampil  in  the  Fsirukhabad  District ; 
Ahichhatra  in  the  Baroilly  ( Bardi)  District  was  the  chief  city  of  northern 
Panchala. 

From  Jahnu,  the  son  of  Kuru,  was  descended  the  Raja  Siintann,  who  had,  by 

the  river  goddess  Ganga,  the  great  Santanava.  S&u- 
tanu  in  his  old  age  desired  a  young  wife,  and  Santanava 
procured  him  such  a  one  iri  Saty&vati,  but  the  girl's  parents  refused  to  give 
their  consent,  on  the  ground  that  Santanava  would  succeed  to  the  throne  before 
their  daughter's  son.  On  hearing  this,  Santanava,  to  please  his  father,  vowed  a  life 
of  ceKbaoy,  and  gave  up  his  right  to  the  throne  to  the  offspring  of  Saty&vati. 
Henceforward  he  went  by  the  name  of  Blikhma  or  "  the  dreadful,"  on  account 
of  his  dreadful  vow.  Saty&vati  bore  two  sohs,  Chitrangada  and  Viohitravirya. 
The  first  was  killed  in  conflict  with  the  Gandharvas  or  inhabitants  of  the  hilly 
tracts  to  the  north,  and  the  latter  married  the  two  daughters  of  the  king  of  K&shi 
(Benares).  Vichitravirya  died  without  issue,  and  his  mother  thereupon  applied 
to  his  half-brother  Bhishma  to  raise  up  sons  to  continue  the  line.  Bhishma's 
vow  of  celibacy  precluded  him  from  undertaking  the  task.  The  Rani  Dowager* 
then  ord(Bred  her  son  Vyasa  to  take  to  wife  his  half  brother's  widows.  The 
offspring  of  this  marriage  was  Dhritarashtra,  the  blind,  P&ndu  the  pale,  and,  by  a 
slave-girl,  Vidura. 

The  tbrcc  boys  were  brought  up.  by  their  undo  Bhfshma,  who  on  their  com- 
ing of  age  set  aside  Dhritarishtra,  because  he  was  blind, 

Pandu.  o  o  f       ^  7 

and  Vidura  because  of  his  lowly  birth,  and-  elevated 
P&ndu  to  the  rdj  of  Bhdrata.  Amongst  the  S&twatas  descended  from  Kroshtu 
son  of  Yddu  was  a  prince  named  Sura,  who  gave  his  daughter  Pritha  to  Bhoja 
or  Kunti-bhoja,  a  r&ja  who  dwelt  on  the  Vindhya  mountains.  She  married 
F&ndu  and  bore  to  him  Yudhishthira,  Bhima  and  Arjuna,  who,  o^ing  to  P&ndu, 
from  a  curse  pronounced  on  him,  being  unable  to  procreate  children,  were  in 
reality  the  offspring  of  the  deities  Dharma,  V4yu  (the  air),  and  Indra.  Before 
her  marriage   with   P4ndu,  Pritha  or  K|unti  had   a  son  (Kama)  by  the  divjlQe 

^Satya  dhriti,  a  Panch&la  prince,  had  a  daughter  by  Urvasi,  whom  he  abandoned.  She 
wae  found  by  Raja  S&otann,  who  brought  her  up  and  garo  her  in  marriage  to  Drona  ;  she  bore 
to  him  Aflwatthama, — V.  P.  IV.,  146.  ^  Satyavati  is  said  to  haye  borne  Vyasa  or  Krishna- 

dwaipay&na,  the  relator  of  the  Vishnu  Pur&na  to  Parasara,  before  her  marriage  with  Santino. 
He  aI«o  was  therefore  a  half  brother  of  Vichitravirya,  and  as  aueh  was  then  legally  entitled  to. 
marry  his  deceased  brother *8  widows. 
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Aditya  (the  son,)  whom  she  exposed,  while  still  an  infant,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna.  He  was  found  there  by  Adiratha,  the  sAta  or  charioteer  of  king  Sura, 
who  brought  him  up  as  his  own  son.^  P4ndu  had  a  second  wife  named  M&dri, 
who  bore  him,  by  the  twin  sons  of  Aditya  (N&satya  and  Dasra),  the  brothers 
jN&kula  and  Sahadeva.  F&ndn  died  soon  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
rdj  by  Dhritar&shtra,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  Mja  of  Gindh&ra  (Pesha- 
war). She  bore  him  Duryodhana,  Duhs&sana,  and  other  sons  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred,  known  henceforth  as  the  Kauravas,  from  their  progenitor,  KurUi 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  P&ndavas,  the  five  sons  of  P&ndu.* 

The  youths  of  both  families  were  brought  up  together  in  Hastin&pur,  and  were 
Barly  life  of  the  Pan-    instructed  in  the  use  of    arms  by  Drona,  who  had 
daTEB  and  Kauravas.  quarrelled  with  the  Panchdla  RAja  Drupada,  and  taken 

up  his  residence  with  Bhishma.  Drona  made  one-  condition  with  them,  that  on 
their  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  weapons,  his  pupils  should 
assist  him  in  fighting  against  Drupada.'  Yudhishthira  became  a  proficient  in 
the  use  of  the  spear  ;  Arjuna  was  the  most  famous  archer  of  his  time  ;  Bhima 
learned  the  use  of  the  club  ;  ^  N&kula,  the  management  of  horses,  and  S4ha- 
deva  became  an  expert  swordsman.  Arjuna  and  Bhfma  were  the  favourite 
pupils  of  Drona,  and  on  this  account  excited  the  jealousy  of  Duryodhana  and 
his  brethren  the  Kauravas.  The  military  school  soon  became  famous,  and  many 
sons  of  Rfijas  Booked  for  instruction  to  Drona,  and  amongst  them  the  son  of 
the  B&ja  of  the  Bhfls,  whom,  as  a  barbarian,  Drona  refused  to  instruct.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  the  Bhil  prince  set  up  an  image  of  clay  to  represent  Drona, 
and  learned  archery  by  practising  before  the  image.  On  seeing  this  Drona 
permitted  the  Bhil  to  continue  the  practice,  but  bound  him  by  an  oath  to  use 
the  middle  finger  alone  in  drawing  the  string,  hence  this  custom  is  said  to  have 
descended  amongst  the  Bhils  to  the  present  day.  Continuous  public  assaults 
of  arms  were  held  by  the  pupils  of  Drona,  with  whom  many  strangers^  tried 
their  strength. 

The  Kauravas,  according  to  the  compact  with  Drona,  first  attempted  the 

reduction  of  Panch&la,  but  were  unsuccessful.      The 

Fends  arise.  _^ 

P&ndavas  however  succeeded,  and  this  added  to  the 
jealousy  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  their  cousins.     This  was  further 


^  See  Wheeler's  History,  I.,  03.  *  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Mahibh&rata,  see  Wheeler's 

History  of  India,  Vol.  I. :  London,  1 S67 ;  and  for  a  translation  of  the  entire  poem,  aee  Faache ; 
Paris,  1863-70.  '  Drona  wai  the  son  of  the  preceptor  Bharadwaja,  and  was  brought   np  by 

his  father  with  Drnpada,  son  of  Priehata,  the  Bija  of  Panch&Ia.  When  both  grew  up,  Drupada 
treated  Orona  with  disrespect  and  continually  taunted  him  with  his  inferiority,  aa  a  mendicant 
Brahman,  to  the  position  of  himself  as  a  Eshatriya  Bftja.  On  this  account  Drona  soogbt 
revenge.  *  Hence  the  monoliths  bearing  Asokii'a  edicts  are  popularly  known  as  Bhim  Sen 

ke  gadd,  or  *  Bhim  Sen's  club.'  *  Earna,  the  charioteer,  first  appears  in  public  at  one  of 

these  assemblies. 
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heightened  by  the  contest  for  the  post* of  heir-apparent  or  yuvardja,  which 
was  conferred  on  Yudhishthira  by  Dhritarashtra.  But  to  such  a  height  did 
their  contentions  go^  that  the  Maharija  recommended  the  Pandavas  to  proceed 
for  a  time  to  Varandvata  (Allahabad),  until  matters  could  be  arranged.^ 
There  Duryodhana  caused  them  to  be  lodged  in  a  house  smeared  with  lac  and 
other  combustible  materials,  with  the  intention  of  burning  the  P&ndavas  and 
their  mother  Kanti  in  it*  From  this  fate  they  were  delivered  by  digging 
an  underground  passage,  at  the  suggestion  of  Vidura,  through  which  they 
escaped  unnoticed  to  the  great  jungle.  Here  they  met  with  many  adventures  : 
Bhtma  subdued  the  llakshasa  Uidimba,  whose  daughter  he  married|  and  the 
cannibal  Asura  Vaka,  who  used  to  devour  daily  one  6f  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Ekachakra,  identified  with  the  modern  Ara  (Arrah). 

On  their  departure  from  Ekachakra,  the  Pandavas  heard  of  the  approach- 
ing svoayamvarc?  of  Draupadi,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  Panchala  king  Drupada.  They  proceeded  to  Kam- 
pilya,  the  residence  of  the  Baja,  and  there  Draupadi  was  won  by  the  prowess 
of  Arjuna,  who  struck  the  eye  of  the  golden  fish  through  the  chakrd  at  the  first 
discharge  from  his  bow.  The  catalogue  of  the  R4jafi  attending  the  assembly 
is  of  some  interest,  as  showing  the  principal  kingdoms  of  those  days.  From 
Dwarka  came  Krishna  and  B41dr4ma  ;  from  the  north-west  the  Raja  of  Sindhu 
(Indus),  and  the  sons  of  the  R&ja  of  Gandh4ra  (Pesh&war)  ;  from  the  east  came 
Vatsarija,  the  li^ja  of  Kosala  (Berar),  Jarasandha,  Kaja  of  Magadha  (Bahar), 
and  the  Baja  of  Paundra  (Bengal  proper) ;  from  the  south  came  the  B4ja  of 
Chhedi  (on  the  Narbada),  the  B&ja  of  Vir&ta  (Matsya),^  and  the  Baja  of  Madra 
(Panj&b).  Draupadi  married  the  five  brothers,  and  returning  to  Hastin&pur 
it  was  resolved  to  divide  the  rdj.  The  P&ndavas  took  the  western  half  known 
as  Kh&ndava-prastha,  and  founded  the  city  of  Indra-prasiha  on  the  bank  of  the 
Jumna.  They  then  burned  the  forest  and  drove  out  the  N4gas  and  their  Raja 
Takshaka  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  built  separate  houses  for  themselves. 
Draupadi  lived  in  turn  with  each  of  the  brethren,  and  it  was  agreed  amongst 

them  that  '^  if  a  brother  entered  the  house  of  another 
Arjuna's  exile.  i  .1     t^  j.  1      h- 

brother  while  Draupadi  was  dwelhng  there,  he  should 

depart  into  exile  for  twelve  years."  Arjuna  broke  this  rule  first,  and  in  conse- 
quence set  out  from  Indra-prastha  to  visit  other  countries.  Amongst  the 
places  visited  by  him  are  Hardw&r  on  the  Ganges,  where  he  had  an  intrigue 
with  Ulupi,  the  daughter  of  Vasuki,  the  R&ja  of  the  Nagas.  He  then  went 
to  Mahendra  or  Malabar,  where  he  visited  Parasur&m;^  and  next  to  Manipura 

^  There  in  good  reasoa  for  belieTing  that  this  episode  of  the  exile  to  Varan&7ata  ia  an  inter- 
polatioa  of  later  times.  ^  See  V.  P.  IV.,  80.  ^  The  swayamvara  gave  the  womao,  as 

the  prize  of  skiU  and  Falour,  to  the  moat  distioguifihed  of  the  csompetitors,  or  allowed  her  to 
choose  from  amongst  the  saitors  for  her  hand.  ^  A  kingdom  to  the  west  of  Muttra  in 

Gwaliar.  «  ^c  Vishnu  Furana,  IV.,  24. 
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where  he  married  Chitr&ngad&,  the  daughter  of  th^  R&ja.  We  then  find  him  at 
Dw4rka  in  the  Yadava  country,  where  he  met  Krishna  and  B&l&r&ma,  and 
espoused  their  sister  Subhadra,  with  whom  he  returned  to  Indra-prastha. 

In  the  meantime  the  new  settlement  prospered  so  much,  that  Yudhish- 

thira  resolved  to  celebrate  the  royal  sacrifice^  (ron 

C!onditioii  of  ladra-prastha. 

jat&ya\  intended  as  an  assertion  of  sovereignty  as  well 

as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Yudhishthira  had  previously  subdued  many  of  the 
neighbouring  Rajas,  and  it  is  even  said  that  Bhima  and  Aijuna  had  visited 
Magadha  and  slain  J&rasandha.  To  complete  the  preparations,  Yudhishthira 
sent  his  four  brethren  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  to  collect  tribute  from  all 
countries  for  the  space  of  a  year.  On  their  return  all  assembled  at  a  great  feast 
in  the  council  hall,  including  representatives  of  theibur  castes,^  when  the  argho? 
was  presented  to  Krishna  as  the  most  important  personage  present.  In  return 
for  this  Krishna  slew  Sisup&la,  R&ja  of  Chhedi,  for  presuming  to  interfere  with 
the  sacrifice.  The  success  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  rij  induced  Duryo- 
dhana  to  plan  fresh  schemes  whereby  he  might  dispossess  the  Pandavas.  For 
this  purpose  he  induced  his  father  to  invite  the  Pandavas  to  Hastin&pur,  and 
.there  inveigled  them  into  a  gambling  match  with  his  uncle  Sakuni.  In  the 
game  S'udhishthira  lost  his  kingdom,  his  brethren,  himself,  and  finally  his  wife 
Draupadi.  A  terrible  scene  then  ensued.  Draupadi  was  insulted  by  Duryodhana, 
and  at  length  released  by  his  father,  who  arranged  that  there  should  be  another 
game,  at  which  whoever  lost  should  give  up  his  rdj  and  depart  into  exile  for 
twelve  years  in  a  jungle,  and  one  year  in  a  city  in  disguise.  If  discovered  dur- 
ing the  year  they  lived  in  disguise  they  were  again  to  go  through  their  exile. 
The  P&ndavas  again  lost  the  game,  and  leaving  their  mother  Kuntl  under  the 
care  of  Vidura,  set  out  into  exile. 

For  twelve  years  they  wandered  through  the  forest  with  Draupadi,^  occa- 
_  ..     .  ^    _.  ,  sionally  visiting  holy  places  and  living  on  the  irame 

Exile  of  the  Findayas.  >/  o         ^f    r  ©  e 

they  shot  on  the  way.     Arjuna  visited  the  Him&layas, 


^  These  ucrifices,  as  obsenred  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  underwent  seyeral  modiflcatlons.  The  original 
type,  or  the  coronation  banquet,  was  subsequently  oouTerted  into  sacrificial  sesdons  of  a  purely 
religious  character ;  then  came  the  Buddhists,  who  substituted  ower  offerings  for  animals;  and 
finally  the  homa  (clarified  batter),  and  pdycua  (rice  and  milk)  came  in  with  the  Brahmaolcal 
reTiral  in  the  niath  century.  *  *'  All  Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas,  and  all  the  respectable 

Vaisyas  and  Sudras.  "  >  The  argha  is  an  offering  of  flowers,  milk  or  honey  atill  made  to  idols, 

or  a  Brahman,  or  a  bridegroom  oo  his  wedding  day.  ^  Dranpadi  bore  five  sons,  one  to  each  of 

the  P&Ddavas  t  the  eon  of  Yudhishthira  was  Prati^Indbya ;  of  Bhimasena  was  Smtasoma  ;  of 
Arjuoa,  Srntakirtti ;  Nakula  begot  Satinika;  and  Sahaderai  Srutakarman.  In  his  notes  on  the 
history  of  Kashmir  (As.  Res  X  V.,  II.)  Prof.  Wilson  alludes  to  the  traditions  which  make  Kashmir 
the  native  seat  of  the  F^adavas.  Besides  the  history  of  Kashmir,  which  positively  asserts  that  52 
kings  of  the  Kaurava  family  ruled  there,  Wilford  shows,  from  Hindu  authorities,  that  the  city  of 
the  F&ndaTas  was  in  the  valley  ;  and  even  the  Mahftbharata  makes  "  the  holy  mountain  of  HlmaTAt" 
the  birthplace  of  the  five  sons  of  Fandu. 
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where,  by  propitiating  Siva,  he  became  possessed  of  powerful  weapons.  Whilst 
in  the  jangles  the  P4ndavas  heard  that  the  Kaoravas  had  been  captured  by  the 
Gandhanras  of  the  hiUs,  and  returning  good  for  evil  rescued  them  from  their 
enemies.  This  was  not  the  only  adventure  that  befel  them,  for  the  R&ja  of 
Sindhu,  passing  by  the  hermitage  of  the  P4ndavas  daring  their  absence,  saw 
Dranpadi,  and  falling  in  love  with  her,  carried  her  off,  when  she  was  with 
difficulty  rescued  by  Yudhishthira.  For  the  year  of  exile  in  disguise  the  P4n- 
davas  chose  the  city  of  B4ja  Vir4ta  (Matsya),  and  entered  into  his  service 
under  assumed  names.  They  remained  there  for  the  year,  and  defeated  an  attack 
of  the  Eauravas  and  the  B&ja  of  Trigarta  (flill  State  of  Kotoch).  The  P&n- 
davas  theii  disclosed  their  real  origin  and  made  an  alliance  with  the  B&ja,  con- 
firmed by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Uttara  with  Abhimanyu,  the  son  of 
Aijuna  by  Subhadra.  At  a  council  held  immediately  after  the  marriage  feast, 
it  was  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  flastin&pur  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
Indra-prastha.  Drupada  despatched  his  family  priest  on  behalf  of  the  P&n- 
davas,  and  Dhritadtshtra  and  Bhishma  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  their  application ; 
but  Karna^  and  Duryodhana  were  intractable,  urging  that  th^  had  discovered 
the  P&ndavas  before  the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  year.  Sanjaya,  the  chariov 
teer  of  the  Mab&r&ja,  was,  however,  despatched  to  the  Pandavas,  but  the 
negotiations  ended  in  disappointment,  nor  did  Krishna  fare  better  in  his  efforts 
at  mediation. 

War  was  resolved  on  by  both  sides,  forces  were  collected,  and  every 'prepa- 
ration made.  Both  Kauravas  and  P&ndavas  marched 
to  the  plain  of  Kurakshetra  near  P4n{pat,  and  there 
intrenched  themselves.  Bhishma  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Eauravas, 
and  Dhrishtadyumna,  son  of  B&ja  Drupada,  filled  the  same  office  on  the  side 
of  the  P&ndavas.  Every  precaution  was  observed.  A  lake  lay  between  the  P4n- 
davas  and  their  enemies,  on  one  side  was  the  Saraswati  river,  and  on  the  other 
a  deep  trench  was  dug,  while  sentries  were  posted,  and  signs  and  passwords  were 
appointed  by  which  they  might  recognize  their  own  people.  A  challenge^ 
was  then  sent  by  Duryodhana  to  the  P&ndavas,  filled  with  the  most  insulting 
references  to  the  events  that  had  taken  place,  and  this  was  replied  to  by  Arjuna. 
The  next  step  was  the  formation  of  a  code  of  rules  by  the  commanders  of  each 
army  for  ameliorating  the  horrors  of  war,  which,  however  disregarded  during 
the  war  in  individual  instances,  were  generally  adhered  to.' 

^  Kftrna  owed  Arjana  a  grudge  on  account  of  Draapadi'a  objecting  to  hit  candidature  at  her 
moaifampttra  because  of  his  suBpidous  parentage.  '  The  herald  charged  with  the  meeflage  recapi- 
talstea  aU  the  wrongs  the  P4udavas  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  counins^  and  dares  them  to 
take  reTenge;  in  fkct  the  harangue  is  something  of  the  nature  of  the  speeches  Fenimore  Cooper 
pots  in  the  mouths  of  his  Americsn  Indian  heroes.  '  These'  Genera'  rules  deserTe  reprodoction. 
Thej  are— (1)  We  agree  not  to  make  war  by  stratagem  or  treachery.  (2)  When  fighting  we  will 
fight  to  death*  bat  when  we  leave  off  we  may  yisit  each  other,  hold  conference  togetberi  or  mess 
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The  battle  opened  with  the  usual  shouting  and  clangour  of  drums  and  condi 

shells,  and  lasted  for  ei^rhteen  days^     The  P4ndaya 
The  battle.  '      ,  .      ,         Y     ,         .     .  i^     .       ,     i 

commander  remamed  to  the  last,  but  on  the  tenth  daj 

the  Kauravas  lost  Bhishma,  slain  by  Arjuna.  Bhishma  was  succeeded  by  Drona 
for  five  days;  on  his  death  Kama  assumed  the  command  for  two  days  only^ 
when  he  also  was  slain.  S&lya  was  the  Kaurava  commander  on  the  last  day. 
The  narrative  of  the  battle  during  the  first  ten  days  is  little  more  than  a  des- 
cription of  a  succession  of  charges,  and  the  conversations  of  the  principal  actors 
on  the  day's  events.  On  the  twelfth  day  some  curious  tactics  were  displayed. 
The  Kauravas  were  d^awn  up  as  a  spider's  web  and  entirely  surrounded  their 
enemies  until  relieved  by  Abhimanyu,  who  charged  them  repeatedly,  and  while 
doing  so  lost  his  life.  The  battle  was  then  renewed  by  torchlight,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  day  Drona  fell  at  the  hands  of  Drishtadyumna.  The  principal 
events  of  the  two  days  during  which  Kama  commanded  are  the  fight  between 
Bhima  and  Duhs&sana,  when  Bhima  fulfilled  his  vow  of  drinking  the  blood  of 
Duhs&sana,  on  account  of  an  insult  ofi^ered  by  him  to  Draupadi;  and  the  fight 
between  Arjuna  ^and  Kama,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain.  Salya,  Raja  of 
Madra,  who  commanded  on  the  last  day,  was  slain  by  Yndhishthira,  and 
but  three  warriors  were  left  to  the  Kauravas.  On  seeing  this,  Duryodhana 
concealed  himself  amid  the  bulrushes  in  the  lake,  but  was  discovered  and 
compelled  to  fight  with  Bhima.  Both  were  wounded  in  the  encounter,  and 
the  conflict  ceased.  The  P&ndavas  then  proceeded  to  plunder  the  camp  of 
the  Kauravas,  but  during  their  absence  Aswatthama,  the  son  of  Drona, 
one  of  the  surviving  Kaurava  warriors,  entered  the  P&ndava  camp  and  slew 
not  only  their  general  Drishtadyumna,  but  also  the  five  sons  of  Draupadi. 
Duryodhana  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  field.  The  next  scene  represents  ihe 
reconciliation  of  the  Pandavas  with  Dhritarashtra,  the  visit  of  the  wives 
and  families  of  the  deceased  warriors  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  cremation 
ceremonies. 

After  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  completed,  Yudhishthira  proceeded  to 

Installation  of   Yud-    Hastindpur,  where  he  was  installed  as  R&ja,  under  Dhri- 

hishthira.  tarAshtra,  and  attempted  ihe  celebration  of  the  great 


together.  (3)  We  will  spare  all  dnimmers,  charioteers,  those  that  run  away  and  those  thsA  lay 
down  their  arms.  (4)  Horsemen  alone  fihall  6ght  with  horsemen,  elephant  riders  with  the  samo 
class,  footmen  with  footmen,  and  those  in  chariots  with  warriors  in  chariots.  (6)  When  warriors 
are  only  abasing  each  other  they  shall  not  also  use  arms.  (6)  No  man  shall  take  up  arms  againsl 
another  without  giving  him  warning.  (7)  When  two  combatants  are  engaged  together,  no  third 
person  shall  interfere.  These  unique  rules  need  no  comment,  and  erea  here  the  chronloler  is 
forced  to  say  very  often  "  they  fought  fairly  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  lik«  dmnkcii  Amiias, 
they  forgot  all  the  laws  of  fair  fighting,  and  fell  to  in  great  confosion." 

1  Before  commencing,  Yudhishthira  piously  asked  permission  of  his  preceptors  BhMian  and 
Drona  to  attack  them. 
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cswamedha  or  horse-sacrifice.^  Arjuna  led  the  army  which  followed  the  horse 
with  many  adventures  for  one  year,  and  returned  successfully  to  Hastin&pur, 
where  the  great  sacrifice  was  made  with  homa  of  curds,  milk  and  clarified  but- 
ter. For  some  time  afler  this  all  lived  in  peace,  until  Dhritar&shtra,  mindful 
of  the  death  of  his  sons  at  the  hands  of  Bhima,  determined  to  separate  from 
the  P&ndavas,  and  with  his  family  retired  to  the  jungles  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  where  they  all  perished  in  a  jungle  fire.  From  Dw&rka,  too,  news 
oame  of  the  death  of  Krishna  and  B&l&r&ma,  and  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
a  cyclone.  Oppressed  by  these  disasters,  the  P&ndavas  resolved  to  abandon 
worldly  affairs,  and  gave  the  r&j  of  Hastin&pur  to  Parikshit,  the  son  of  Abhi- 
manyu  by  TTttara,  and  grandson  of  Arjun,  and  the  rdj  of  Indra-prastha  to 
Tuyutsu,  the  only  surviving,  son  of  Dhritar&shtra.  Then,  assuming  the  garb  of 
devotees,  they  passed  forth  from  the  city  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  reached 
the  Him&Iaya  mountains,  wher^  they  died. 

The  preceding  story  gives  us  the  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the  first  great 

outpost  of  the  Aryan  immigrants  afler  they  passed 

State  of  society.  ^  .  "^  f*  ''    ^ 

the  Saraswati  to  Brahmarshi-desa,  or  the  land  of  the 
Rishis  or  Sages.  It  also  marks  the  commencement  of  the  Brahmanical  period, 
when  the  Brahmans  first  began  to  assume  the  exclusive  direction  of  religi- 
ous  ceremonies,  and  the  permanent  distinctions  of  caste  began  to  be  established. 
The  Pur&nas  make  mention  of  Brahmans  being  descended  from  several  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  P&ndavas ;  of  others  it  is  said  that  they  were  progenitors  of 

^  The  atwamedkn  seems  to  have  been  of  a  more  important  character  than  the  rajoHya,  In 
the  former  the  mere  proposal  to  sacrifice  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  universal  sovereignty,  while 
the  latter  seems  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  mere  inaagnration  ceremoniei  of  a  new 
State.  In  the  aswamedha,  a  horse  was  taken  of  a  black  colour  or  'of  a  pure  white  colour  like  the 
moon,  with  a  yellow  tail  and  a  black  ear/  and  was  allowed  to  run  loose  whererer  he  willed  for 
the  space  of  one  year.  The  K&ja  and  his  army  followed  the  horse  into  every  country,  and 
wherever  it  went  the  Rajas  were  oblifped  either  to  fight  or  submit.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  if  always  victoriousi  the  R4ja  and  his  army,  accompanied  by  the  other  B6jas  whom  he  had 
subdued,  returned  to  hia  city,  where  a  grand  sacrifice  was  made,  at  which  the  horse  was  killed  and 
eaten  by  the  guests.  Before  the  sacrifice  the  principal  actor  and  his  wife  bathed,  and  then  the 
ground  was  measured  off  by  the  R&ja  and  ploughed  by  him,  while  theBiinf  sowed  a  portion  of  each 
kind  of  seed,  and  the  Brahmans  and  women  prayed.  The  ground  was  then  paved  with  golden 
bricks,  and  eight  pillars  and  a  canopy  were  erected  of  the  same  material.  Then  eight  large  pita 
were  dug  and  eight  ladles  made  for  the  homa  of  curds,  milk  and  clarified  butter,  in  which  skins 
stuffed  with  every  edible  vegetable  were  placed.  Water  was  brought  from  the  Ganges  by  the 
principal  guests  and  their  wives,  on  whom  the  B4ja  in  return  bestowed  garlands  of  iewels,  aod  gave 
them  betel -out  to  eat,  and  at  last  a  fire  was  lighted  in  each  pit,  and  the  various  mgredients  for  the 
homa  were  presented  to  it.  The  Bija  was  then  bathed  in  the  Ganges  water  as  well  as  the  horse ; 
the  horse  was  then  decapitated  and  opened  for  the  disooveiy  of  omens,  after  which  portions  of 
his  fieah  were  added  to  the  Aosts,  and  the  remainder  was  distribnted  among  \he  guests.  Tiie 
assembly  closed  with  the  ceremony  of  bathing  the  R4ja  aod  his  wile  with  Ganges  water  hy  the 
assembled  guests  and  their  wives. 
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representatives  of  the  four  castes.  The  sage  Yy&sa  himself,  the  compiler  of 
the  Vedas  and  the  Mah&bh&rata,  was  the  reputed  father  of  the  Kshatrija  P4nda- 
vas.  All  through  the  Yaidik  records  the  Brahman  is  held  to  be  inferior  to  the 
Kshatrija,  and  even  here  we  see  it  in  the  treatment  Drona  received  at  the 
hands  of  Drupada.  At  the  same  time  the  gradual  reversal  of  the  position  of 
the  two  classes  may  be  traced,  and  the  gradual  submission  of  brute  force  to 
intellect.  The  legends  also  show  the  processes  of  early  colonization.  When  the 
settlement  at  Hastin6pur  became  overpopulated,  a  colony  was  formed  on  the 
Jumna,  whose  first  care  was  to  burn  down  the  forest  and  drive  out  the  aborigi- 
nal tribes  known  as  N&gas,  Daityas,  Asuras  and  Bhiis.  The  conquerors  fre- 
quently took  to  themselves  wives  from  these  peoples,  or  were  adopted  into  their 
families.  The  form  of  government  was  a  patriarchal  despotism,  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  family  ruW  of  the  Yaidik  age  and  the  monarchical  insti- 
tutions of  later  times.  Submission  to  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  precep- 
tor was  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty.  Polyandry^  was  practised,  as  well  as  the 
custom  still  existing  among  semi-aboriginal  tribes  such  as  J&ts,  Giijars,  Ahirs, 
P&sis,  Cham&rs,  &c.,  of  marrying  the  widow  of  a  deceased  kinsman.  The 
only  instance  of  satij  or  the  burning  of  wives  with  their  deceased  husbands, 
is  clearly  a  modern  interpolation.  Hunting  and  athletic  sports  were  the 
principal  amusements,  while  all  engaged  in  agriculture,  thechief  himself  marking 
its  dignity  by  ploughing  the  ground  with  a  golden  plough  at  the  great  sacrifice. 
Cattle,  too,  formed  a  great  portion  of  their  wealth,  and  every  third  year  there 
was  an  expedition  to  the  forests  to  brand  all  the  calves  that  had  been  born. 
The  weapons  in  use  were  the  sling,  lasso,  spear,  club,  bow  and  sword.  Horse- 
manship was  considered  an  accomplishment,  and  driving  the  chariot  of  the 
B.&ja  was  an  office  of  high  rank,  and  only  held  by  a  confidential  servant  The 
uprohit  and  the  charioteer  frequently  appear  as  the  advisers,  ministers  and 
ambassadors  of  the  B&ja.  The  women  of  the  family  showed  themselves  in  public, 
and  were  present  at  the  great  feasts,  where  wine  and  flesh  were  freely  partaken 
of.  At  the  awayamvaraj  women  were  allowed  to  choose  their  husbands  among  the 
suitors,  and  even  where  gi^en  away  as  a  prize  to  the  victor  in  the  tournament, 
had  a  right  to  exclude  an  unwelcome  suitor  from  the  trial.  They  also  presided 
over  the  distribution  of  food  and  all  the  household  arrangements,  but  even  here 
the  mother-in-law  was  the  head  of  the  spindle-side.'  The  most  popular  vice 
of  the  Kshatriyas  was  gambling,  while  the  aboriginal  tribes  seem  to  have  been 
addicted  to  drunkenness.    Altogether  the  picture  still  presented  to  us  is  that 

^  At  the  lame  time  F&ndu  had  two  wiree  aod  Dhritariahtra  had  only  one.  *  Witnen 

the  atoiy  of  the  mother  of  the  B&ja  of  Badraratif  who,  when  inrited  to  acoompany  her  ion  to  the 
otwamMa,  replied  ^  1  will  never  qnit  thia  honae ;  for  if  I  atir,  aU  the  gooda  and  ohattela  here 
wiU  be  naed  up.  My  maida  and  aenranta  will  be  every  day  plundering  milk  and  grain  and 
btttter,  80  that  when  I  return  half  my  property  will  be  wasted  or  stolen.*' 
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of  a  family  of  fair-complexioned  immigrants,  with  their  dependants  and  fol« 
lowers,  settling  down  in  a  land  olothed  with  forest  and  inhabited  by  dark- 
skinned  wandering  tribes.  Their  chief  wealth  lay  in  their  cattle,  but  they 
brought  with  them  also  the  arts  of  agriculture.  Increasing  numbers  and  a 
settled  life  carried  with  them  new  wants  and  modified  the  form  of  government. 
Each  colony  from  the  parent  stock  in  course  of  timeassumad  independence,  and 
became  mindful  of  its  own  interests  alone.  Hence  numerous  petty  states  arose, 
which,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  sought  each  to  aggrandise  itself  at  the 
expense  of  the  others,  until  one  became  paramount;  and,  whilst  permitting  a 
certain  amounl*  of  independence,  assumed  a  general  control.  Instead  of  the 
great  council,  where  all  Brahmans  and  Elshatriyas  and  even  respectable  Vaisyas 
and  Sudras  were  present  and  gave  their  opinions,  the  power  gradually  cen- 
tred in  the  R&ja  alone,  who  was  assisted  by  a  minister  and  a  commander  of  the 
forces.  When  the  numbers  were  small,  erery  one  yirho  might  be  called  upon 
to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  State  had  a  voice  in  its  deliberations;  with  increas- 
ing civilisation  the  privilege  became  confined  to  the  Brahmans  and  the  'Kshat- 
riyas,  until  the  former  became  supreme  as  the  spiritual  counsellors  and  trusted 
advisers  of  the  king.^ 

The  Vishnn  Pur&na  continues  the  history  given  in  the  Mah&bh&rata,  and 
Subsequent  history  of    ^^m  it  we  learn  that  Parikshit  had  four  sons,  Jana« 
Hastinapur.  mejaya,  Srutasena,  Ugrasena  and  Bhimasena.     From 

Janamejaya  came  S&tanika,  whose  son  was  Aswamedhadatta  or  ^hd  who  was 
given  by  reason  of  a  horse-sacrifice.'  To  him  succeeded  Adhisima  Krishna, 
whose  son  was  named  Nichakru.  In  his  reign  the  capital  was  transferred  from 
Hastin&pur  to  Kaus&mbi,  in  consequence  of  the  former  city  having  been  swept 
away  by  the  Ganges.^  After  him  came  twenty-one  princes,  ending  with 
Kshemaka.  Giving  a  reign  of  18  years  each  to  these  princes,  their  dynasty 
would  end  in  the  tenth  century  before  Christ. 

No  traces  of  the  ancient  Indraprastha  now  remain,  with,  perhaps,  the 
Sabseqoent  history  of    exception  of  the  Nigambodh  Gh&t  immediately  outside 
Indmpmstha.  ^^^  northern  wall  of  the  city  of  Shdhjahtoabad.   This  is 

celebrated  as  the  place  where  Tudhishthira  caused  the  eight  pits  to  be  dug  for 
the  reception  of  the  homa  at  his  great  horse-sacrifice.'  The  site  of  the  ancient 
dfy  is  traditionally  connected  with  the  space  between  the  hotila  of  Firdz  Shah 
and  the  tomb  of  Hum&yun,  within  which  lies  the  fort  of  Indarpat  or  Pur&na 
Eila.    The  old  bed  of  the  Jumna,  lying  one  mile  to  the  westward  of  its  present 

1 1  can  merely  give  a  most  meagre  outline  of  the  story  contained  in  this  wonderful  poem, 
but  feel  conTinced  that  in  the  apparently  most  puerile  and  absurd  of  its  legends  there  must 
be  some  germ  of  fact,  which  a  careful  study  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  and  the  different  works 
bearing  upon  it,  would  discoTer,  and  afford  materials  for  a  genaine  '  History  of  India'  daring 
the  Hindu  period.  '  Kaus&mbi  has  been  identified  with  Kosim  on  the  Jumna, near  Allahabad. 

See  the  rolume  relating  to  the  Allahabad  Division.  f  Wheeler's  History,  I.,  4S6. 
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coarse,  is  easily  traced  beneath  the  walls  of  the  old  fort.^  The  B&j&vali  and 
Bh&gavata  Purina  make  the  Indraprastha  line  of  princes  continue  in  the  familj 
of  Arjuna.  Kshemaka  of  Hastin&pur  was  deposed  by  his  minister  Visarwa,  a 
contemporary  of  Sisunaga  of  Magadha.  Taking  the  birth  of  Parikshit  in 
1430  B.C.,  and  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1400  B.C.,  and  giving  18  years 
each  to  the  reigns  of  the  thirty  princes  of  his  line,  this  would  bring  the  revo- 
lution of  Visarwa  to  860  B.C.  Again,  adding  the' reigns  of  the  Nandas  (100 
years)  and  those  of  the  Saisnnagas  (362  years)  to  the  date  of  the  accession  of 
Chandragupta  (315  B.C.),  we  have  the  da*ie  777  B.C.,  or  a  difference  of 
about  89  years,  which,  in  this  arbitrary  mode  of  calculating  the  duradou  of 
reigns,  is  not  to  be  considered  conclnsive  of  the  existence  of  any  substantial 
error.  Visarwa  was  succeeded  by  thirteen  other  princes  of  the  same  family, 
ending  with  Madp&l,  who  was  slain  by  his  Bajpdt  minister  Mahirij  or  Mah- 
raje,  of  the  Gautam  clan. 

Mahraje,  who  is  probably  the  Mahiraje  of  Firishta,  was  followed  by  four- 
teen princes  of  the  same  family,  ending  with  Antinai, 
who  resigned  his  kingdom  to  his  minister,  the  fonnder 
of  the  Mayura  dynasty.  ^  The  last  of  these  princes,  R&j4p&la,  is  said  to  have 
been  attacked  and  killed  by  the  R&ja  of  Eumaon,  called  Sak&ditya  or  ^  lord 
of  the  S&kas.'  Colonel  Tod  states  that  Bajapala  invaded  Eumaon  and  was 
killed  by  Sakwanti,  who  seized  on  Indraprastha,  whence  he  was  expelled  by 
Yikramaditya.  Regarding  the  identity  of  this  Yikram&ditya,  the  authorities 
are  conflicting.  ^^  The  Hindu  accounts  of  Vikram&ditya  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  regular  Paur&nik  histories,  but  only  in  separate  legends,  such  as  the 
Vikrama-charitra  and  others  mentioned  by  Wilford,  ^  all  teeming  with 
confusion,  contradictions  and  absurdities  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  genealo- 
gical tables  of  the  Solar  and  the  Lunar  lines  contain  no  such  name ;  neither  does 
it  occur  ^  among  the  few  notices  of  embassies  to  and  from  India  to  Syria  and 
Rome,  in  the  authors  of  the  west.''  '  It  has  even  been  hinted  that  the  name 
of  Yikramaditya  and  the  Bactrian  Greek  Eukratides  ^^  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance bot}i  in  sound  and  in  signification ;  while  the  epoch  and  the  scene  of 
their  martial  exploits  are  nearly  identical."  Following  up  this  train  of 
reasoning.  General  Cunningham  has  identified  the  Yikramaditya  of  57  B.C. 
with  the  Hima  Kadphises  of  the  coins,  an  Indo-Scythian  prince. 

1  Arch.  Rep.  I,  136.  Dehli  is  now  beyond  the  limits  of  these  Proyinces,  and  its  history 
can  only  be  very  briefly  given  here,  and  only  so  far  as  it  illnstrates  the  local  history  of  the 
Buab.  Mr.  B^^glar's  turrey  of  the  antiquities  of  Dehli  and  its  environs  will  be  found  in  Arch. 
Bep.  Vol.  IV.  '  Colonel  Tod's  list,  Ward's  list  (I.,  24),  and  General  Canningbam's  list 

(J.  A.  8.  Ben.  VII.)  of  this  dynasty  are  given  in  Frinsep's  Essays,  II.,  239.  Tieifentbaler 
(Bernoulli,  I,  152)  continues  the  list  through  Vikramiditya's  descendants,  through  the  Bais 
Bija  Tilokchand  and  a  Bengal  dynasty,  to  the  dynasty  founded  by  the  lord  of  Badordes,  who 
was  succeeded  by  the  Chaohani.  f  As.  Bes.  IX.,  117.  *  f  rinsep,  I.^  187  ;  II.,  249, 260. 
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With  the  advent  of  the  Sakas  the  name  of  Dilli  first  appears,  which,  aooord- 

ing  to  one  tradition,  was  given  to  it  by  a  Raja  Dilli  or 

Dhilu,  its  founder^.     Firishta  adopts  this  account,  and 

makes  Raja  Dhilu  reign  for  some  time  and  succumb  to  the  arms  of  Rija  Phor  or 

Porus  of  Kumaon,  who  is  identified  liy  General  Cunningham  with  the  S4k4ditya 

of  the  R&javali.     The  overthrow  of  the  Sakas  is  commonly  attributed  to  the 

Vikram&ditya,  who  assumed  the  title  of  S&k&ri,  and  established  the  era  dating 

from  57  B.C.,  which   is  still  in  common  use  throughout  Northern  Hindustan. 

It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the  defeat  of  the  Saka  conqueror  of  Dilli  shouM 

be  plac^ed  in  78  A.D.,  the  iniijal  date  of  the  Sake-era  of  S&liv&hana,  and  the 

fonn4ation  by  Raja  Dhilu   in  57  B.C.,  who  was  displaced  immediately  after 

by  an  Indo-Scythian  prince.     Tradition  declares  that  Dehli  was  deserted  from 

the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Vikram&ditya  to  its  being  rebuilt  by  Anang  Pal, 

the  first  Tomar  prince.     The  existence  of  the  iron  pillar  set  up  by  a   Raja 

Dhava  during  the  fourth  century,  and,  if  correct,  the  identification  of  the 

Daidala  and  Indabara  of  Ptolemy  with  Dehli  and  Indarpat,  would,  however, 

at  least  show  that  it  was  inhabited  during  this  period.^ 

Some  slight  light  is  thrown  on  the  early  history  of  the  Upper  Duab  from 

the  chronicles  of  the  Buddhist  rulers  and  travellers. 
BuddbUt  chronicle!.  ^.  .  .,,..  -rxii. 

Amongst  the  ancient  remains  stia  existing  at  Dehli  are 

two  stone  pillars,  bearing  the  edicts  of  the  great  king  Asoka.     One  of  these  was 

brought^  by  Firus  Shah  Tughlak  from  a  place  called  Topur,  Tobra,  Tamera  or 

Nahera,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  in  thedistrils^of  S&laura,  not  far  from  Khizra- 

bad,  ^'  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  ninety  kos  from  Dehli"  in  the  Saha- 

runpur  District.     The  second  pillar,  recently  restored  and  standing  near  Hindu 

Rao's  house,  was  brought  by  the  same  ruler  from  Meerut.     Both  of  them  contain 

inscriptions  in  the  Pali  language,  written  by  order  of  Asoka  or  Priyadarsin,  who 

reigned  in  Magadha  or  Behar  from  263  B.C.  to  223  B.C.     Similar  inscriptions 

are  found  on  the  Allahabad  stone  pillar  (Idt)^  and  on  the  rocks  at  Girnar  in  K&thi- 

w&r ;  at  Kapurdigiri  near  Pesh&war ;  at  Dhauli  in  Orissa,  and  at  Ealsi  on  the 

Jumna,  in  the  Dehra  Dun,  a  short  distance  north  of  Ehizrabad.     These  are 

^  8ee  on  thh  point  A  rob.  Rep.  L,  140.    TiefEeiith«Ier  CBernoaUi,  I.,  I2fi)  has  the  same 
story,  bot  gives  the  name  Kasen.  ^  Priosep  hat  translated  this  inscription  (Ess.  I.,  320).    It 

records  the  erection  of  tbe  pillar  in  commemoration  of  tbe  victorious  prowess  of  Dhava,  who 
seems  to  have  deceased  prior  to  its  completion.  Dhava's  forces  subdued  the  Vahlikss  on  the 
Sindhu,  so  that  even  at  the  time  of  the  inscription,  his  army  **  and  defence  on  the  south  of  the 
viver  are  sacredly  respected  by  them.'^  Though  it  is  not  necessary  that  Dehli  mast  have  been 
either  the  original  site  of  the  pillar,  or,  if  it  were  erected  there,  that  Dhava  had  his  residence  in 
Dehli,  yet  its  presence  shows  that  there  must  have  been  some  inhabitants  in  the  place*  Mr. 
Prinsep  connects  the  Vahlikas  here  mentioned  with  the  BacLrian  Greeks  of  Baikh,  who  receded 
before  the  Scythians  ta  the    south  of   the    Parupamisan  range.  ^  In  A.  H.,  752  to  7*^0 ;. 

Frinscp,  Ess.  I.,  324  ;  A.  II.,  757,  or  A.  I).  1356  ;  Cunningham,  Arch.  Rep.  I.,  161. 
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undoubtedly  authentic  records  showing  the  supremacy  of  the  Buddhist 
flovereign  of  Magadha  all  over  Hindustan,  from  Orissa  to  Pesh&war.  Local  tradi- 
tion makes  the  K&lsi  stone  the  boundary  between  the  Hunas  on  the  north  and  the 
Emperors  of  Hindustan  on  the  south.  The  subject  of  the  extent  and  character 
of  Asoka's  rule  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the  notice  of  Allahabad. 
Fa  Hian,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  traveller^  who  visited  India  from  399  to 

413  A.D.,  does  not  mention  anyplace  between  Muttra 
and  Taxila.  Hwen  Thsang,  however,  in  634  A.D., 
passed  through  Sth&neswara  (Thanesar)  on  his  way  from  Muttra  to  Srughna, 
and  may  have  passed  dose  to  Dehli  if  proceeding  by  the  direct  road  along  the 
Jumna  or  by  Meerut,  which,  owing  to  its  being  a  station  of  one  elf  Asoka's 
pillars,  must  have  been  of.some  interest  to  a  Buddhist  Neither  of  these  places  are 
noticed  by  him,  a  fact  which  would,  at  all  events,  show  their  small  importance-  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Thanesar,  that  city 
was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  tributary  to  Harsha  Vardhana  of  Kanauj,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  principality  of  Srughna;  on  the  east  by  the  Ganges,  which 
(separated  it  from  Mand&war  in  the  Bijnor  District ;  on  the  west  by  the  Satlaj 
river ;  and  on  the  south  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  near  P&kpatan  on  the 
Satlaj,  by  Bhatner  and  N&rnol  to  Anupshahr  on  the  Ganges.  ^  It  therefore 
included  the  southern  portion  of  the  Muzafiamagar  District,  the  entire  district 
of  Meerut,  and  the  northern  half  of  Bulandshahr.  At  the  time  of  his  visit, 
Hwen  Thsang  found  only  three  Buddhist  monasteries  in  Thanesar,  while  the 
Brahmanical  temples  numbered  one  htifidred. 

Hwen  Thsang  proceeded  from  Thanesar  by  the  Gokantha  monastery  to 

Srughna,'  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Ganges  ;  on  the  south  by  an  irregular  line  passing  through 
Muzafiamagar;  while  the  Jumna  flowed  through  the  middle  of  it.  The 
capital  has  been  identified  by  General  Cunningham  with  the  village  of  Sugh, 
situated  in  a  bend  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Jumna,  which  surrounds  it  on  three 
sides,  on  the  old  road  from  Jag&dri  to  Sah&ranpur,  close  to  a  bungalow 
belonging  to  the  Western  Jumna  Canal.  This  agrees  with  the  pilgrim's  account, 
who  places  it  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jumna*  The  greater  part  was  then  in 
ruins,  but  the  foundations  still  remained,  and  showed  the  circumference  of  the  city 
to  have  been  something  more  than  three  miles.  It  possessed  fine  monasteries, 
containing  one  thousand  monks,  and  one  hundred  Brahmanical  temples,  besides 
numerous  stupas  or  topes  containing  relics  of  Buddha  and  other  holy  men. 
The  site  would  appear  to  have  been  known  as  Mandal,  from  the  adjoining 
village  of  Mandalpur,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ffruz  Tughlak. 

1  Translated  hj  the  Rev.  S.  Seal:  Lond.,  1869.  ^  See  CunnioghaDi'a  Aq€.  Geogh.|  329  i 

Arch.  Rep.  11.,  221.  »  Arch,  Rep.  II.,  226. 
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In  1834,  Captain  Cautley  communicated*  the  discovery  of  an  old  town  while 

_  clearincr  ont  the  canal  bed  south  of  the  Bclka  falls. 

Old  town  near  Babat.  •      i      «  i  *  -rx.      .  mt 

near  Bahat  or  Behat,  m  the  Saharanpur  Distnot.  The 
rite  was  found  to  be  seventeen  feet  below  the  general  surface  of  the  country, 
and  twentv-five  feet  below  that  of  the  modern  town  near  it.  Coins  and  other 
remains  were  disoovered  in  the  shingle  laid  bare  by  the  action  of  the  canal 
water.  The  coins  were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were  of  Indo-Scythic  origin, 
containing  inscriptions  in  Arian  or  Bactro-P41i,  of  Semitic  origin,  also  transli- 
terated into  Indian  P41i  of  a  type  little  subsequent  to  the  characters  on  Asoka's 
pillars.  The  remains,  on  the  whole,  stamp  the  place  as  decidedly  Buddhist,  but 
^^  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attribute  to  them  any  greater  antiquity  than  the 
early  part  of  the  Christian  era.*'  The  discovery  is  further  useful  in  showfng 
the  existence  of  towns  boasting  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization  at  this 
early  period,  in  what  may  be  called  the  wilder  parts  of  the  Upper  Du&b.  The 
soil  on  the  site  contained  numerous  specimens  of  pottery;  bricks  of  a  largo 
size  and  an  unusual  shape  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  suit  the  circu- 
lar  form  of  wells  ;  pieces  of  the  slag  of  iron,  smelting  furnaces,  arrow-heads, 
ornaments  and  beads.  The  extent  of  the  deposit,  too,  would  seem  to  denote  a 
town  of  considerable  extent ;  and  without  accepting  Bahat  either  as  the  centre 
or  positive  capital  of  the  kingdom*  for  whose  currency  the  coins  discovered 
there  "  were  designed  to  provide,  its  boundaries  might  be  conjectured  as  extend- 
ing down  the  Du&b  below  Hastin&pur,  and  westward  beyond  the  latter  river 
to  some  distance  along  the  foot  of  the  Him&layas  into  the  Panj&b." 

Returning  to  the  chronicles  of  Dehli,  we  find  it  universally  acknowledged 

bv  all  authorities  that  Dehli  owes  its  re-existence  as  a 
Toman.  * 

capital  city  to  Anang  P&l,    the  first  prince  of  the 

Tomar  dynasty.*    This  event  took  place,  according  to  tradition,  in  736  A.D.y 

and,  on  independent  evidence.  General  Cunningham  considers  this  date  ^^  as 

1  J.  A.  a,  Ben.,  (Jao.  1884; ;  Prinsep's  Esi.  Vol.  I.,  73,  76,  119,  900.  *Mr.  Thomas, 

Prinsep'a  Km.  I.,  904.  *  Gluuid  Bardai,  the  celebrated  bard,  recounts  the  fonnding  of  DehU 

bj  Anaog  P&l,  who,  guided  by  a  happy  omen,  ttrnok  an  iron  column  so  deeply  into  the  ground 
that  its  point  entered  the  head  of  Seshn&g,  the  king  of  the  Nagas  or  Indo-Scythians.  Upon  the 
stabilily  of  this  pUlar  was  to  rest  the  fortunes  of  the  Tomar  dynasty;  yet,  deceiyed  by  Takshak, 
the  brother  of  Seshn^g,  Anang  P4l  was  weak  enough  to  allow  it  to  be  mored.  Anang  Fil  then 
sought  counsel  of  the  sage  Yyisa,  who  related  to  him  the  fortunes  of  his  house.  (J.  A.  S.,  Ben., 
XXXYII,  119 :  XXXVIII,  1,  145,  161).  May  not  this  legend  haye  a  foundation  in  fact,  that 
the  Indo-Scythian  rulers  of  the  north  had  still  considerable  influence  so  far  south  as  Dehli,  and 
were  able'  to  impede  the  colonizing  projects  of  the  Tomar  prince.  Kumaon  traditions  place 
the  Katyuras  about  this  period,  whose  connection  with  the  Kators  of  Chitril  and  the  Indo- 
Scythian  princes  of  K4bnl  will  be  noticed  in  the  yolume  deyoted  to  the  Hill  Districts.  I  will 
only  remark  here  that  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Visudeya,  the  successor  of  Kanishka  and 
Hnyishka,  the  Indo-Scythian  rulers  of  R&shmir,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  eponymous  founder 
of  the  Katyura  line  in  Kumaon,  known  there  as  Bisdeo. 
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being  established  on  grounds  that  are  more  than  usually  firm  for  early  Indian 
history."  It  is  probable  also  that  shortly  afterwards  the  Tomars  transferred 
their  capital  to  Kanauj,  which,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  Musalm&ns,  they 
abandoned  for  Biri  in  Oudh(1021  to  1051  A.  D.) ;  and  subsequently,  under 
Anang  Pdl  the  Second,  returned  to  Dehli  in  1052  A.  D.,  where  he  built 
Ldlkot  or  the  red  fort  near  the  Kutb  Minar.  Tradition  ascribes  the  building 
of  Taragarh  near  Ajmer,  Indragarh,  Tejora  between  Giirgaon  and  Alwar, 
Achhnera  between  Bharatpur  (Bhurtpoor)  and  Agra,  and  Sirsa,  to  the  sons 
of  Anang  Pil,  which  would  show  that  his  dominions  extended  from  H&nsi  on 
the  north  to  Agra  on  the  south,  and  from  Ajmer  on  the  west  to  the  Ganges 
on  the  east, — the  ^itire  tract  beyond  the  Ganges  being  at  this  time  held  by  the 
Katehriya  Rajputs.  Anang  Pal  II.  was  succeeded  by  three  other  princes  of 
the  same  family,  the  last  of  whom,  Anang  PAl  III.,  was  conquered  by  the  Chauh&n 
Prince,  Bisal  De  or  Visala  Deva. 

The  conquest  of  Dehli  by  the  Chanh&ns  under  Vfsala  Deva  took  place 

about  11 51  A.D.  The  Firuz  Shah  pillar,  or  golden  l&t, 
already  mentioned  as  containing  the  edicts  of  Asoka, 
has  an  inscription  of  this  prince,  which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke.^ 
This  was  written  in  1164  A.D.,  to  commemorate  the  fortunate  Visala  Deva, 
the  son  of  Vella  Deva,  R&ja  of  S&kambhari,  who  had  reduced  under  his  sway 
the  entire  country  from  the  Vindhya  to  the*Him&dri.  In  this  inscription  he 
u^es  on  his  descendants  not  to  permit  their  ^^  minds  to  be  void  of  exertion  to 
subdue  the  remainder."  The  conqueror  appears,  however,  to  have  lefl  Anang 
P&l  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  Dehli  territory.  Someswara,  son  of  Visala, 
received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Anang  Pil.  The  issue  of  this  union  was 
the  famous  Prithivi  of  Prithir&j,  also  known  as  Rai  Pithaura. 

PrithirAj  was  adopted  by  Anang  Pal  in  1169  A.D.,  and  succeeded  him  in 
.  the  following  year  as  king  of  Dehli,  where  he  reign- 

ed for  22  years.  For  his  history  we  have  fortunately 
the  voluminous  poem  by  Chand,  known  as  the  Prithvi  R4j  Baesa  already  alluded 
to.  It  is  divided  into  several  books.  Mr.  Beames  has  translated  a  portion 
relating  to  the  seizure  of  Padmavati  in  the  fort  of  Samud  Sikhar  by  Prithir&j, 
and  the  fight  between  him  and  Shibab-ud-din,  and  the  entire  work  is  now  being 
printed.  The  Chandel>Ghauh4n  war  has  been  mentioned  under  the  notice  of 
Mahoba,^  and  the  chapter  on  Kanauj  will  be  found  under  Kanauj.  Dehli  was 
captured  by  the  Musalm&ns  in  1193  A.D.,  and  with  this  date  commences  the 
Musalm&n  occupation  of  Eastern  India ;  and  as  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  trespass 
upon  the  work  so  well  done  by  Elphinstone  and  others,  this  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  the  districts  of  the  Upper  Du&b  will  close  here  where  the  Musalm&n 
historian  Firishta  and  his  editors  commence  their  histories.     I  will  merely  add 

1  Priniep>  Essajs  by  Thomas  I.,  335  ;  As.  Bes.,  YIII.,  ISO.       >  Gazetteer,  I.,  626. 
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ivbat  I  have  been  able  to  glean  from  local  traditions,  and  leave  the  general  his- 
tory up  to  the  eighteentii  century  to  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  Elphinstone 
and  Elliot. 

Connected  with  the  Muhammadan  invasion  of  India,  there  is  no  one  of 

whom  more  wild  lefifends  are  recorded  than  Sipah  S&l&r 
Masaud,  the  prince  of  martyrs.  He  is  the  popular 
hero  of  the  Mnsalm&n  romanoeS|  occupying  in  them  the  position  of  the  Pandava 
Aijona  in  the  Hindu  poems.  S&I&r  Masaud  was  the  son  of  Sdlar  S&hn,^  brother 
of  Mahmud,  and  was  born  in  Ajmer'  in  1014  A.D.,  wliile  his  father  was  living 
there.  When  he  was  only  twelve  years,  of  age  he  led  an  expedition  against 
Baw&l,  in  which  he  was  successful.  Throughout  his  life  he  acted  on  the  princi- 
ple that  ^^  no  faith  should  be  kept  with  unbeliever^."  When  Mahmiid  permitted 
the  ransom  of  the  idol  of  Somn&th,  though  the  money  was  paid  by  the  Hindus, 
the  youthful  fanatic  persuaded  Mahmiid  to  break  his  word,  and  broke  the  idol  into 
pieces.  To  such  a  degree  was  his  influence  felt,  that  several  of  the  old  servants 
of  Mahmud  retired  from  the  court  in  disgust,  so  that  Mahmdd  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  exile  his  favonrite  by  sending  him  on  an  expedition  to  Hindustan. 
Masaud 's  force  captured  Mnlt&n,  where,  he  remained' during  the  rains,  and  then 
advanced  to  Ajudhiya.  Delighted  with  the  clinjate  and  the  sport,  he  remained 
there  until  the  end  of  the  following  rains,  and  then  proceeded  to  Dehli.  Here 
he  was  reduced  to  great  straits  in  his  contest  with  Raja  Mahip&l,  but  was 
relieved  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Ghazni,  by  who$ie 
aid  he  entirely  defeated  the  Hindds.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  Dehli,  S&lfir  Masaud 
proceeded  to  Meerut,  where  the  princes  of  that  place  acknowledged  his  supre- 
macy, and  received  again  their  possessions  as  tributaries  of  the  Musalm&ns. 
Rai  Ajip&l  of  Kanauj  in  the  same  manner  is  said  to  have  done  homage  to  the 
Musalm&n  leader.  From  Kauauj  he  made  a  ten  days'  march  to  Satrakh,^  which 
is  described  as  lying  in  the  centre  of  India;  ^^  it  had,  moreover,  good  hunting 
grounds,  and  was  a  sacred  shrine  of  the  Hindus."  Hence  he  made  expeditions 
to  Benares,  Muttra  and  Gopamau,  and  eventually  ^  suffered  martyrdom '  at 
the  hands  of  the  Hindds  at  Bahraich  in  1033  A.D.  Within  the  next  three  cen- 
taries  the  tomb  of  this  warrior  had  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  as  we  read 
of  Sult&o  Muhammad-bin-Tughlik  proceeding  to  Bahr&ich  to  make  offerings  at 
tiie  shrine  in  1343  A.D.,  so  that  there  may  be  some  foundation  in  fact  for  the 
popular  legends  regarding  this  pioneer  of  Muhammadan  conquest  in  Eastern 
India. 

^  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  eyer  existed,  or,  if  so  much  must  bo  conceded,  whether  his 
exploits  are  founded  on  historical  facts.  In  the  Mir-dt-i-HifaMif  which  gives  an  account  of  his  life, 
facts  and  fiction  are  strangely  combined,  and  the  great  actions  of  other  men  are  unscrupulously 
appropriated  to  the  hero  of  the  tale  (Dowson's  Elliott,  U.,  6U).  '  Sunday,  2Ut  Shaban,  405 

A.II.  '  Identified  by  General  Cunningham  with  Besakh,  a  name  of  Sahet  or  Ajudhiya. 
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Some  further  information  regarding  the  distribution  of  power  amongst  the 

Hindu  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Do&b  durinir  the  Musal- 

Local  tradition.  ^^  ® 

m&n  oooupation  may  be  gathered  from  local  traditions. 
In  the  three  upper  districts  of  the  Du4b,  Pundirs,  Gautams,  Gaurs,  Qahlots 
and  Tagas  were  amongst  the  earliest  inhabitants  ;  subsequently,  large  immigra- 
tions of  Jats  and  Giijars  took  place  from  the  west.  The  Tagas  received  their 
lands  for  the  aid  rendered  by  them  to  B&ja  Janamejaya  in  his  great  snake  sacri- 
fice. Here  again  we  have  local  confirmation  of  the  contests  between  the  Aryan 
colonists  and  the  Indo-Soythic  tribes.  Raja  Ahibaran  (the  snake  coloured) 
founded  Baran  in  the  Bulandshahr  District  His  djmasty  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  the  Dors,  who,  under  their  leader  Hardatta,  occupied  the  Dudb  from  Kol 
to  Meerut,  where  he  constructed  forts  to  guard  the  boundaries  of  his  territory. 
The  Dors  were  followed  by  the  Mewatis,  and  they  again  by  the  Bargiijars  in  the 
southern  districts,  and  these  latter  now  form  the  characteristic  clement  amongst 
the  Rajput  population  of  Bulandshahr.  The  Dors  fell  with  the  advent  of  the 
Masalm&ns  and  the  pressure  of  immigrant  races  from  the  west  In  the  Aligarh 
District  they  have  been  replaced  by  Chauhans,  Pundlrs,  J&dons  and  Porachs. 
It  wotdd  be  useless  repetition  to  give  any  further  details  here,  as  they  belong 
properly  to  the  local  history  of  pach  district. 

From  the  Jesuit  traveller  Tieffenthaler  we  learn  that  in  the  middle  of  the 

The  Upper  Dn&binthe    ^^^^  century  the  Subah  of  Dehli  contained  the  8irkars 
eighteeath  centarj.  ^f  jj^IjIj^    Budaon,   Sambhal,    Kumaon,    Sahdranpur, 

Rewari,  Sarhind  and  Hissar  Firoza.  In  the  Sirk&r  of  Dehli  were  Baran  with 
a  brick  fortress,  Bhagpath  (Bagpat)  situated  between  two  rivers,  Barnauva 
(Bam&wa),  Pouth  (Path),  Dancor  (Dankaur),  Schacarpour  fShikdrpur), 
TandaBhdgban  (T&nda),  Tilbegampour  (Tilbegampur),  Zaharsa  (Jharcha)  with 
a  brick  fort,  Djevar  (Jewar),  Zazhana  (Jhanjh&na),  Djelalabad  (Jal&labad) 
lying  between  two  rivers,  Djelalpour  Serot  ( Jal&lpur  Sarwat)  between  two 
rivers,  Dassna  (D&sna),  Dadaritaha  (D4dri),  Sikandarabad,  Sarava  (Sar4wa) 
with  a  brick  fort,  Gharmuctessor  (Gurhmuktesar)  with  a  fort  built  of  bricks, 
Cot&na  (Kutana),  C&ndela  (KAndhla),  Gassna  (Kasna),  Karkh&d  (Karkho- 
da),  Kikar  Khera  (Kankar  khera),  Louni  (Loni)  with  a  brick  fort,  Merath 
(Meerut)  with  a  fort  constructed  of  the  same  material,  Haschtnaponr  f  Has- 
tin&pur),  and  Hapour  (H&pur).  In  the  list  under  Sirk&r  Sah&ranpur,  the 
names  of  the  parganahs  are  alone  given,  and  these  are  identified  in  the 
district  notice.  Passing  from  the  country  to  the  people,  I  shall  now  give 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Upper  Du&b  during  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Mughal  Empire,  and  will  thus  show  the  predisposing  influences  which 
led  to  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  power  into  the  heart  of  India,  as  well  as 
give  the  general  history  necessary  to  understand  the  local  annals  of  each 
district. 
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The  decline  of  the  Mughal  Empire  may  be  said  to  commence  from  the 

death  of  Auranfirzeb,  for,  thouschthe  seeds  of  dissolution 

Decline  of  the  Mughala.  .       i  .         .  i 

were  sown  during  his  reign,  the  plants  had  not  yet 
appeared,  and  the  fruit  was  not  gathered  for  some  half  a  century  afterwards.^ 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  British  merchants  commenced  the  formation 
of  their  settlements  in  Bengal ;  the  Persian  trader,  Saadat  Khan,  founded  the 
hereditary  vazirship  of  Oudh  ;  the  Sayyids  of  B4rha  in  the  MuzafFamagar  Dis- 
trict came  into  prominent  notice  ;  the  Bangash  family  obtained  possession  of 
Farukhabad  ;  the  Marhattas  of  the  Dakhin  began  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Hindustan  ;  and  the  Rohillas  and  other  ad<renturers  flourished  and 
fell.  Aurangzeb  died  at  Ahmadnagar  in  February,  1707,  without  making  any 
provision  for  a  successor ;  and,  perhaps  animated  by  his  example,  his  sons  at 
once  commenced  to  fight  amongst  themselves  for  the  possession  of  the  throne. 
Their  names  and  those  of  their  descendants  are  given  below : — 

AURANGZEB  (died  1707). 

,^.?'*?°**™f**  ^*^?L»         Kwnbakih  M  OASam  or  BubAdor  Shah  Akhar. 

(killed  at  Agra,  17«7).  (killed  at  (died  at  Lahor,  1712). 


r—  — \ 


I  HaidaribMl,         ^ 

I  I  I        daughter.      Nikohalyar 

EhaJIsta     Asim-as-  Muia-aa-din     Rafl-ul-  (imprisoned. 


I        I        I 

All  Tabar     Bedar    Walajah 
(mordered,  Bakht    (killed  at 
1912).      (kiU«dBt    Agra, 


I  Agra,      17U7). 

Ala-ad-  1707).  3  jona  ^n 

dio  (blind-  (mordered,  «    .1    .,., 

ed.  1712).  1712).  Bo«ban  AkhUr, 


^^^^'  I  I  I  I        daoshter.      Nlkobal; 

prlaoD 

1720). 

ih   at  Labor,    darSfaah    edat  Ijahor, 

t        1712).       (mardered.       1712). 

Labor, 


1712). 

f ^ 

AlB-ud-dln,        '  '  ' 


or    Mnbam.  (Alamgir.     '5™?*"'     5**-?^;        f**,"?- 

mad  Shah  If.,  marfer-    i^^^  *?    ,^^^}!tL^  fA^^f^Lx 

-  '  i.1769).      Prt«>n)-    (died,  1720).  (died,  1720). 

Ali  Ganhar 

(Shah  Alam, 

bUnded,  1788) 


(died,  17W). 

Ahmad 

Shah 

(blinded, 

1764). 


Hnmaynn  Karim-nd-     Farmkhaiy^, 

Bakht  din,  (mar-      (kUled,  1720). 

(blinded,  dered,  1712). 
1712). 

This  catalogue  of  the  descendants  of  Anrangzeb  and  the  fates  that  befel  them 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  disorder  and  anarchj  of  these  troubled 

times. 

—  ■ — ■ — i 

^  Aa  it  ia  iropoflsibie,  Id  a  work  like  the  present,  to  do  more  than  give  an  outline  of  the 
principal  eTents  of  local  importance,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  worki  for  further  in- 
formation on  the  general  history  of  these  Provincea  during  the  eighteenth  Geniury:  ^Siydr-ul'Mu* 
takAenn,ot  which  one  Tolnmewas  translated  by  Olooel  J.  Briggt :  Iiondon,  O.  T.  F.  1839 ;  and  two 
Tolomes  by  a  French  renegado  named  Mustafa ;  Tarikh-i'Mtuafeai ;  AafHod-ua-Saadat ;  Shah 
Alammamakt  a  work  by  S.  Rasa  Khan  and  Mohammad  Hashim,  known  as  Khifl  Khan,  all  as  yet 
So  manuscript ;  Francklin's  Shah  Anlnm  :  London,  1798 ;  Grant  DnlTs  Mahrattas,  8  toIs.  :  LondoUt 
1824  ;  Jonathan  Soott's  liioduatan ;  Eraser's  Life  of  Skinner ;  Francklin's  Life  of  Oeorge  Thomas : 
London,  1805  ;  Hamilton's  Rohillas :  London,  1787  ;  Keene's  Mogul  Empire  :  London,  1868  ; 
Frinsep's  Ameer  Khan :  Calcutta,  1838  ;  Sleeman's  Ramblesand  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official: 
London,  1837  ;  L.  F.  Smith's  Sketch  of  the  Rise  of  the  Regular  Corps,  commanded  by  European 
Officersi  in  the  service  of  Katiye  Princes  :  Calcutta,  circa  1801. 
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Mohammad  Azam,  who  was  nearest  to  the  Emperor^s  camp,  took  possession 
Accession  of  Baliadur  of  the  treasure  and  marched  upon  Agra.  He  was, 
Shah,  1707  A.  D.  however,  anticipated  by  Azim-us-shan,  the  son  of 
Prince  Muazam,  who  invested  the  city  on  his  father's  behalf  during  the  absence 
of  the  latter  in  Kabul.  Muazam  by  forced  marches  joined  his  son,  and  the  rival 
armies  met  on  the  plain  of  Ajaju  close  to  Agra,  where  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1707,  in  which  Prince  Azam  and  his  sons  Bedar 
Bakht  and  Walajah,  were  slain,  and  Muazam  assumed  the  imperial  power  with 
the  title  of  Bahadur  Shah.  K&mbaksh,  who  set  up  for  himself  in  the  Dakhin, 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Haidarabad  in  1709,  and  with  him  ended  all  opposition  to 
the  new  Emperor.  Bahadur  Shah  was  not  slow  to  reward  those  who  had  exerted 
themselves  in  his  cause.  The  battle  of  Agra  was  won,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  the  energy  displayed  by  a  contingent  of  Barha  SayyiHs  from  the  Muzaffar- 
nagar  District,  who  had  taken  service  with  Azim-us-shan  in  Bengal  ;  and  when 
the  latter  was  confirmed  in  his  government,  he  made  S.  Abdullah  Khan,  one  of 
the  principal  Sayyid  leaders,  his  deputy  at  Allahabad,  while  S.  Husain  Ali,  a 
younger  brother,  was  made  vice-governor  of  Patna.  These  men  were  sons  of 
S.  Abdullah  Khan,  so  inuch  renowned  in  Ajmer  under  the  name  of  VAykn  Khan. 
Bahddur  Shah  died  at  Labor  in  1712  A.D.  -For  a  few  days  Azim-us-shan 

attempted  to  retain  in  his  own  hand  the  considerable 
JaUndir  Shah  1712-13    p^^er  he  exercised  during  his  father's  life-time,  but 

perished  in  the  attempt.  Again,  Khajista  Akhtar,  with 
the  title  of  Jah&n  Shah,  reigned  for  a  few  days,  but  both  he  and  his  brother, 
Bafi-ul-Kadr,  were  slain  by  the  adherents  of  their  brother  Muiz-ud-din,  who 
eventually  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Jah&nduf  Shah.  His 
first  care  was  to  remove  all  possible  competitors  for  the  throne  out  of  his 
way,  and  for  this  purpose  he  put  to  death  tlie  children  of  Prince  Azam  and 
Prince  Kambaksh,  and  demanded  the  person  of  Farrukhsiyar,  the  youngst  son 
of  Azim-us-shan,  from  S.  Husain  Ali,  then  at  Patna.  The  Sayyid,  who  owed 
so  much  to  the  father,  was  reluctant  to  obey  the  order ;  and  learning  the  state 
of  affairs  at  court,  where  Jahand4r  Shah  was  alienating  all  his  supporters  by  the 
cruelty  a£  his  acts  and  the  devotion  that  he  showed  to  his  Hindu  mistress  Lai 
Kuar,  Husain  Ali  resolved  to  make  one  bold  attempt  at  power  for  himself  and 
the  family  of  his  former  benefactor.  He  levied  a  large  force  in,  Bengal  and  com- 
municated his  designs  to  his  brother  at  Allahabad.  The  latter  at  first  attempted 
to  dissuade  hi^  brother  from  such  a  rash  undertaking,  but  seeing  that  Husain 
Ali  was  resolved  to  persevere,  at  length  threw  his  whole  energy  into  the  con- 
spiracy. S.  Abdullah  intercepted  the  revenues  of  Bengal  as  they  passed 
throcigh  Allahabad  to  Dehli,  and  thus  supplied  with  the  sinews  of  war, 
equipped  a  considerable  force,  and  converted  the  artillery  of  the  fort  into  a 
powerful  field  battery. 
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In  the  meantime,  Jahtindur  ISliali  despatclied  an  army  of  twelve  tlionsand 

oavalrj'',  with  a  complement  of  artilleiy,  to  attack  the 
Sayyid  forces  at  Allahabad  before  they  conld  be  joined 
by  the  Bengal  rebels.  Abdullah  knowing  his  own  weakness  shut  himself  up  in 
the  fort  of  Allahabad  with  one  half  of  his  force-,  whilst  he  sent  the  remainder 
under  his  younger  brothers  to  harass  and  distress  tlie  enemy,  and  thus  give 
time  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  The  imperial  army  contrived  to  elude 
their  opponents,  and  invested  the  fort,  but  had  hardly  begun  their  preparations  for 
the  assault  when  they  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  Du&b  flying  columns, 
whilst  a  sally  was  made  from  the  fort,  which  ended  in  their  total  rout.  Alarmed 
at  this  victory,  Jahandar  Shah  tried  to  detach  Abdullah  from  the  service  of 
Farrukhsiydr  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  movement,  the  young 
prince  had  already  arrived  at  Allahabad  with  S.  Husain  Ali  and  a  numerous 
following,  including  some  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  his  father. 
Jahandar  Shah  then  despatched  his  son,  Aiz-ud-din,  with  another  army,  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Sayyids.  Aiz-ud-din  advanced  as  far  as  Kadjuwa  on 
the  Ganges ;  but  although  he  possessed  a  vastly  superior  force,  he  did  not  consider 
himself  a  match  for  the  enemy,  and  on  their  first  attack,  abandoned  his  camp 
and  baggage  into  their  hands.  Early  in  November  the  Emperor  advanced  in 
person  towards  Agra,  and  met  the  Sayyid  forces  close  to  the  citj",  where  he  was 
totally  defeated,  and  fled  to  Dehli.  On  the  accession  of  Farrukhsiyir  to  the 
throne,  S.  Abdullah  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Kutb-ul-Mulk,  and  received  the 
Farnikhsiyar  171S— 1719  command  of  7,000  horse,  with  the  office  of  Vazfr,  whlist 
^'  ^'  his  brother,  S.   Husain  Ali,  was  named  Ihtimam-ul- 

Mulk,  and  was  given  a  similar  command,  with  the  offices  of  Amir-ul-Umara  and 
Commander-in-Chief.  S.  Husain  Ali,  after  some  successes  in  Udepur,  received 
^e  viceroyalty  of  the  Dakhin,  whilst  his  brother  remained  at  Dehli  to  watch 
over  their  mutual  interests. 

The  Sayyids,  anxious  to  strengtiien  their  faction,  obtained  for  their  master 
the  hand  of  a  Hindu  princess,  and  it  was  for  his  services  in  enabling  Farrukh- 

siydr  to  consummate  this  marriage  that  .  Grabriel 
Hamilton,  a  physician  in  the  employ  of  the  English 
settlement  on  the  Hugh,  procured  a  grant  of  the  24-parganahs  for  his  employers. 
The  Sayyids  became  all  powerful,  but  quarrels  soon  arose  at  court,  and  a 
coalition  was  formed  against  them,  in  which  the  Emperor  joined,  forgetful  of 
their  services  and  jealous  of  their  power.  When  this  become  known,  the 
younger  brother  came  from  the  Dakhin ;  and,  uniting  their  forces,  the  Sayyids 
deposed  Jah4nd&r  Shah  (1720  A.  D.)  and  raised  Hafi-ud-darajat,  the  son  of 
Bafl-ul-Kadr,  to  the  throne.  Rafi-ud-darajat  died  after  a  short  reign  of  three 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Bafi-ud-daulah,  yho  also  died  within 
the  year.    The  Sayyids  tlien  raised  to  the  throne  Prince  Eoshan  Akhtar,  with  the 
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title  of  Muhammad  Shah.     He  soon  gave  signs  of  a  vigour  which,  had  it.been 

foreseen,  would  assuredly  have  consigned  him  for  ever 
to  the  obscurity  from  which  he  had  been  raised. 
Intriguing  with  Niz4m-ul-mulk,  Muhammad  Amfr  Khan  and  others,  he  tacitly 
approved  of  the  removal  of  tire  Sayyids.  Husain  Ali  Khan  wtis  assassinated  in 
the  Emperor's  camp  in  the  year  1720  A.D.,  while  his  personal  troops  were 
defeated  and  scattered.  On  hearing  of  these  events,  Abdullah  raised  a  brother 
of  Rafi-ud-daulah  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Sult&n  Ibrahim,  and  exerted 
his  utmost  vioour  to  collect  an  anny  and  supplies  from  all  quarters.  In  tho 
meantime  the  old  landholders  of  the  Upper  DuAb,  whose  villages  he  had  seized, 
rose  on  all  sides  and  expelled  his  agents;  and  finding  there  was  no  one  to  oppose 
them  or  restore  order,  the  Gujars  and  J&ts  fought  amongst  themselves  and  plun- 
dered-their  neighbours.  By  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  Abdullah  was  able 
in  a  fortnight  to  march  against  Muhammad  Shah,  and  being  joined  on  his  way  by 
Chur&man,  the  leader  of  the  J&t  colony  who  settled  in  the  Agra  siibah  in  the 

reign  of  Aurangzeb,  he  gave  battle  to  the  imperial 

1721  AD.  &        7  »  .  r 

forces  near  Hasanpur,  between  Agra  and  Dehli,  on  the 
20th  October,  1721.  The  Sayyid  forces  were  here  completely  routed.  Abdullah 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  by  poison  three  years  afterwards,  and  with  him 
ended  the  power  of  this  remarkable  family. 

Beyond  the  rise  of  the  Jits,  who  murdered  the  Deputy-Governor  of  Agra, 

and  the  intrigues  of  the  now  independent  Viceroy  of  the  Dakhin  with  the 

Marhattas,  there  are  few  events  of  local  importance  to  detain  us  during  the 

,   _      ^  remainder  of  Muhammad   Shah's  reigfn.     The  Mar- 

1723—1736  A.  D.  .       .        ,  , 

hattas  took  part  as  mercenanes  m  the  wars  between 
the  more  powerful  rfiobles,  and  acquired  such  influence,  that  Nizam-ul-mulk 
conceived  it  to  be  of  advantage  to  him  to  employ  them  against  the  provinces 
that  remained  faithful  to  the  Emperor.  They  invaded  M&lwa  and  expelled 
the  imperial  governor  ;  and  advancing  thence  by  Bundelkhand  (see  Bundel- 
KH AND,  Gazetteer,  Volume  I.),  they  threatened  Allahabad,  and  routed  the 
governor,  Muhammad  Khan  Bangash,  in  several  encounters.  Emboldened  by 
their  successes,  and  finding  the  plan  hitherto  pursued  by  their  enemies,  of  pur- 
chasing their  forbearance,  attended  with  little  danger  and  much  profit,  the  Mar- 
hattas in  1732  extended  their  ravages  as  far  as  Agra ;  and  in  the  two  following 
years  so  harassed  the  Du&b,  that  the  Emperor  bribed  them  with  the  gift  of  Mfilwa 
and  Gujadit,  territories  they  had  conquered  with  the  sword  and  stiU  held  in 

their  grasp.     Sa&dat  Khan's  slight  success  near  Sada^ 

1780  ^L«  U* 

bad,  in  the  Muttra  District,  served  for  a  time  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Marhatta  invasion ;  but  not  until  the  Marhattas  had  an  opportunity  of 
sacking  the  environs  of  the  capital  itself.  Notwithstanding  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  union,  the  councils  of  the  Emperor  were  distracted  by  the  private 
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quarrels  of  his  nobles,  and,  in  consequence,  Kumr-ud-din  Khan,  the  Yazir, 
was  permitted  to  wreak  his  long-K^herished  vengeance  on  the  Sajyids  of  B&rha 
bj  sacking  J4nsath  in  1737,  with  the  aid  of  the  Rohillas. 

The  next  important  event  is  the  sack  of  Dehli  and  the  surrounding  villages 

by  N4dir  Shah  in  1738,  and  the  general  massacre  and  plunder  of  the  inhabi- 

.  _  tants.     On  the  departure  of  the  Persians,  the  state  of 

1788—48  AD.  '^  . 

society  in  the  Upper  Du4b  was  merely  a  reflection  of 
the  anarchy  and  confusion  existing  at  Dehli.  The  army  was  disorganised,  the 
treasury  was  empty,  and  the  only  .districts  spared  by  the  Marhattas  were  now 
visited  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  Persians.  The  Marhattas  on  the  south,  the 
J&ts,  Sikhs,  and  wandering  Afgh&n  bands  on  the  west,  and  the  Rohillas  on  the 
east,  all  agreed  in  considering  the  Du6h  an  enemy's  country, — a  fit  object  for 
spoliation.  The  death  of  the  Marhatta  leader,  B&ji  Rao,  in  1740,  promised  for 
a  time  te  relieve  the  empire  from  those  troublesome  invaders,  bat  B&laji  Rao  had 
scarcely  secured  his  position  as  Bdji  Rao^s  successor  than  he  applied  himself  to 
the  afiairs  of  Hindnstin.  He  began  at  onoe  te  organise  an  expedition  against 
the  Du&b,  from  which  he  was  only  prevented  by  an  insurrection  in  his  rear. 
M&lwa  was  again  granted  as  a  sop  to  the  Marhattas,  whilst  Niz&m-ul-mulk 
became  absolutely  independent  in  the  Dakhin,  with  his  son,  Ob4zi-ud-din,  now 
son-in-law  of  the  Yazfr,  holding  the  chief  power  at  Dehli.  The  Rohillas,  too, 
under  Ali  Muhammad  threw  off  all  pretence  at  allegiance ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
Dehli  was  again  attacked  from  the  north  by  Ahmad,  the  leader  of  the  Abd&li 
or  Durini  tribe  of  Afgh&ns,  who  was,  however,  obliged  to  retire.  Muhammad 
Shah  died  in  1748,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ahmad  Shah. 

Ahmad  Shah  made  Oh&zi-ud-din  Khan  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Abul 
Mansur  Safdar  Jang,  the  Governor  of  Oudh,  his  Yazir,  and  calling  in  the  Jdts 
and  Marhattas,  and  a  large  contingent  under  K&yam  Khan  Bangash  of  Fa- 
Ahmad  Shah,  1748—1764     rukhabad,  repelled  an  invasion  of  the  Rohillas.    Gh&zi- 
^•^'  ud-din  retired  to  the  Dakhin,  and  died  at  Aurangabad. 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  high  office  by  his.nephevv,  Shah&b-ud-din,  son  of  Firoz 
Jang,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Niz&m.  Shah4b-ud-din,  on  his  uncle's  death, 
assumed  the  name  of  Gh&zi-ud-din  and  the  title  Aamad-ul-mulk,  and  commenced 
the  quarrel  with  Safdar  Jang  which  ended  in  the  latter  being  deprived  of  the 
office  of  Vazir,  which  was  conferred  upon  Aziz-ud-din,  son  of  the  late  Kumr- 
ud-din,  and  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  of  Ghdzi-ud-din.  He.is,  however,  better 
known  by  the  name  Intiz&m-ud-daulah  Khan  Kh&n4n.  Gbazi-ud-din  shortly 
afterwards  proceeded  by  Agra  and  Muttra,  and  attacked  the  Jdts  of  Bhartpur 
who  had  befriended  Safdar  Jang  in  his  distress.  The  Emperor  and  his  Vazir 
conceiving  this  te  be  a  good  opportunity  for  ridding  themselves  of  their  over- 
active and  overbearing  Commander-in-Chief,  intrigued  with  the  J&ts  ;  but  their 
treachery  being  discovered|  Gh4zi-ud-dia  marched  upon  Dehli,  seized  and  blinded. 
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the  Emperor,  and  raised  Prince  Aziz-ud-din,  son  of  Mmz-nd-din  and  gfa&dson 
of  BaMdur  Shah,  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Alamglr  II.  This  happened 
in  the  month  of  Julj,  1754. 

Safdar  Jang  died  soon  afterwards,  and  was  sneceeded  by  his  son,  Shujah- 
nd-danlah.    In  1756,  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  again  invaded  Hindust&n  and  sacked 
Alamgir,  U.  1754 -5d     Dehli.     He  removed  Ghazi-ud-din  from  the  vizarat,  and 
^'^'  appointed  the  young  prince,  Ali  Gauhar,  to  succeed  him. 

At  the  same  time  he  marched  against  the  J&ts  ;  where  Ghazi-ud-din  so  distin- 
guished himself  that  the  Abdali  restored  him  to  the  vizarat  before  his  depar- 
ture. The  sack  of  Muttra  and  the  plunder,  of  Agra  are  the  two  most  notewortliy 
events  connected  with  this  year's  history  of  these  provinces.  Gh&zi-ud-din, 
on  the  departure  of  the  Afghans,  became  once  more  supreme  at  Dehli,  and 
Najib  Khan  was  ousted  from  his  appointment  of  Commander-in-Chief,  which 
was  conferred  upon  Ahmad  Khan  Bangash  of  Farukhabad.  (Several  attempts 
were  now  made  to  unite  the  Bohillas,  the  Oudh  chief,  and  the  Jats  in  a  league 
against  the  Yazir,  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  the  cause  of  Ali  Gauhar  and  free- 
ing the  Emperor  from  the  tyranny  of  Ghazi-ud-din ;  but  the  dread  of  the 
Marhatta  allies  of  the  Yazir  obliged  them  to  decline  engaging  in  such  a  dan- 
gerous enterprise.  Ali  Gauhar  fled  to  Lucknow,  and  the  Marhattas  invoded 
the  Dudb,  driving  Najib  Khan  to  take  refuge  in  his  fort  at  Shukart&r, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Sol&ni  and  the  Ganges,  and  eventually  overran 
the  whole  of  Bohilkhand,  Alarmed  at  these  successes,  Shujah-ud-daulah 
joined  with  the  Rohillas  in  repellling  the  Marhattas,  and  defeated  them  at 
the  fords  of  the  Ganges.  During  this  time  Ali  Gauhar  had  proceeded  to 
.  „  ^    ^     .   ^       ,       Bengal,  with  the  intention  of  drivin<j  out  Jafar  Ali 

AU  Gauhar  in  Btngal.  i      i     i  t  7 

Khan,  who  had  been  raised  to  power  by   the   British, 

and  establishing  himself  there.  He  crossed  the  Karmndsa  in  1759  A.D.,  but, 
repulsed  in  his  attacks  upon  Patna,  retired  to  Allahabad,  where  he  remained 
until  intelligence  of  his  father's  death  reached  him.  Ghazi-ud-din.  on  hearin^v 
of  the  repulse  of  his  Marhatta  allies  and  the  approach  of  the  Afghans,  had 
caused  the  Emperor  to  be  assassinated.  The  Abdalfs  in  the  mean  time  sur- 
))ri8ed  and  cut  to  pieces  one  half  the  Marhatta  army  under  D4t4ji,  and  utterly 
dispersed  the  remainder  under  Malhar  Rao  Holkar,  after  which  they  retired 
to  Anupshahr,  where  they  encamped  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Both  sides 
now  prepared  to  oontest  the  sovereignty  of  Hindustan,  Ali  Gauhar  was  writ- 
ten to  and  installed  as  Emperor,  under  the  title  of  Shah  Alam.  The  viz&rat 
was  conferred  upon  Shujah-ud-daulab,  and  the  Rohillas  and  Najib  Khau  wera 
urged  to  assist  the  great  Musalmaii  confederacy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hindus 
and  their  allies  were  not  idle  :  Ghazi-ud-din  roused  the  Jits  of  Bhartpur,  and 
the  entire  resources  of  the  3Iarhatta  nation  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
iJadashco  Bhau  us  Cumuiaudcr-ia- Chief.     Before  the  close   of  the  rains   tho 
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Marhattas  had  not  only  occupied  Dehli,  but  had  driven  in  the  Afghan  outposts 
along  the  Jumna,  and  between  it  and  the  hills,  destroying  the  entire  garrison 
of  Kiinjpura  and  other  fortified  towns.  This  success  was  shortlived,,  for  when 
the  rains  ceased,  Ahmad  Shah  crossed  the  Jumna,  and,  on  the  6th  January, 
1761,  completely  routed  the  Marhattas  at  Panipat,  where  two  hundred  thousand 
^  of  the  enemy  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  Marhattas  retired  from  Hindustan, 
Najib  Khan  was  made  Amir-ul-Umara,  Shujah-ud-daulah  continued  as  Vazir, 
and  Prince  Mirza  Jawfin  Bakht  represented  his  father  at  Dehli. 

We  left  Shah  Alam  at  Allahabad  in  1759,  where  he  had  retired  after  his 
Shah  Alanj  1760- i7d8    ^^^  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Bengal.     Collecting 
^'^'  another  army  in  the  following  year,  he  again  invaded 

Bengal,  and  though  worsted  in  two  engagments,  laid  siege  to  Patna.  In  this 
attack  he  was  assisted  by  a  party  of  French  under  the  Chevalier  Law.  The 
siego  was  raised  by  the  efforts  of  Captain  Knox,  and  all  subsequent  attempts 
were  repulsed.  Shah  Alam  again  took  the  field  in  1761,  but  met  with  no  better 
success,  and  at  length  agreed  to  a  compromise  by  which  he  received  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad  and  Korah,  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  £260,000  a  year 
from  the  revenues  of  Bengal.  In  return  for  this  the  Diwani  of  Bengal,  Behar 
and  Orissa  was  conferred  on  the  English.  Shah  Alam  fixed  his  residence  at 
Allahabad,  but  here  fell  into  the  hands  of  Shujah-ud-daulah,  Nawwab  of  Oudh, 
who  kept  him  for  two  years  in  a  sort  of  honourable  confinement,  sometimes  at 
Lucknow,  sometimes  at  Allahabad,  and  sometimes  at  Benares.  The  Naww&b, 
under  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  again  attacked  the  British  in  1765  at  the 
Karmnasa,  where  he  was  utterly  routed,  and  further  negotiations  were  entered 
into,  which  can  be  more  correctly  detailed  with  the  history  of  the  Benares  Prt)- 
vince. 

Enough  has  been  said  by  way  of  introduction  to  connect  the  general  history 

of  the  Upper  Du&b  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
with  the  local  history  of  the  latter  half,  which  alone 
ia  the  object  of  the  remainder  of  this  notice.  The  portions  of  the  Upper  Du&b 
comprising  the  present  districts  of  Sah&runpur,  Muzaffarnagur,  Meerut  and 
the  northern  parganahs  of  Bulandahahr,  were  known  as  the  B&wani  or  Baoni 
Mah&l,  from  its  containing  52  (bdwan)  parganahs  or  fiscal  sub-divisions.  This 
tract,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  formed  the  j&gir^of  Intiz&m-ud-daula 
Khan  Khan&n,  the  minister  of  Ahmad  Shah.  When  6h4:u-ud-din  resolved  to 
depose  Ahmad  Shah,  ho  despatched  Najib  Kh&n,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  as  a  partisan  leader  in  Rohilkhand,  with  a  body  of  Mughal  troops  to 
occupy  the  country  about  Sah&ranpur.  Najib  Khan  was  an  Afgb&n  of  tho 
Kumrkhel  tribe,  who  had  in  his  early  youth  come  from  the  mountains  of 
Kandahar  to  seek  his  fortunes  under  his  uncla  Bishurath  Khan.  With  him 
be  entered  the  service  of  Ali  Muhammud^  of  the  tribe  of  Boh,  who  was  then 
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settled  in  Katehir,  and  received,  in  reward  for  his  services,  a  smdH  jdglr  in  the 
north-west  of  Rohilkhand,  in  the  district  now  known  as  Bijnor.  Here  he 
became  independent,  and  received  the  daughter  of  Dfindi  EhAn,  another  BohilU 
leader,  in  marriage.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  quarrel  between  Safdar  Jang  and  the 
Emperor,  when  the  former  called  upon  Hafiz  Rahmat  Khan,  the  Rohilla  leader, 
to  fulfil  the  terms  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  that  had  been  agreed 
upon  between  them,  and  the  latter  ooncei ved  it  to  Jbe  his  dutj  to  simply  withdraw 
his  foroes,  the  Emperor's  agents  offered  large  sums  of  money  to  induce  the 
Rohilla  8ard&rs  to'  enter  his  service.  Najib  Eh4n,  who  then  commanded  one 
hundred  horse,  was  the  only  one  who  accepted  the  bribe  ;  but  when  the  private 
soldiers  saw  that  large  rewards  were  bestowed  on  those  who  adopted  the  Em- 
peror's cause,  they  Hooked  to  the  standard  of  Najib,  who  soon  found  himself 
in  command  of  two  thousand  men.i  In  the  battle  of  Eotila  (or  Eohtala), 
which  shortly  afterwards  took  place,  Najib  Eh&n  behaved  with  great  gallantry, 
and  slew  with  his  own  hand  Indargir  Gosh&in,  the  leader  of  Safdar  Jang's 
forces.  In  reward  for  this  exploit,  he  received  Sah&ranpur,  Biirh&na,  and  all  the 
villages  of  the  Sayyids  of  B&rh&,  in  jdgir.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Gh&zi- 
ud^Iu  chose  Najib  to  represent  him  in  the  Dn&b;  and  to  still  further  attach  him 
to  his  interests,  promised  him  the  remainder  of  the  districts  bordering  on  his 
jdgirj  then  held  by  Intiz&m-ud-daulah. 

Najib  Khan,  after  the  downfal  of  Ahmad  Shdh,  repaired  to  the  court  of  the 

new  Emperor,  and  so  incrratiated  himself  with  those 

1754  A.  D. 

in  power,  that  when  Ahmad  Shah  Abd&li  invaded  Dehli* 

and  permitted  Alamglr  to  choose  his  own  ministers,  Najib  Khan  was  made 

JBakshi  of  the  empire,  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  revenues.     It  is  said  that 

Najib  Khan,  on  taking  possession  of  his  new  office,  expelled  the  females  of 

Gh&zi-ud-din's  household  from  their  home ;  and  this  act  so  enraged  the  Yazir  tliat, 

on  the  departure  of  Ahmad  Shah,  he  invited  the  Marhatta  leaders  Raghun.&th 

Rao  and  Malhar  Rao  Holk&r  from  the  Dakhin,  and  joining  them  with  his  own 

forces  from  Farukhabad,  attacked  the  royal  army.     For  five  and  twenty  days 

repeated  actions  took  place,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Najib  Khan  was  oon- 

firmed  in  his  jdffir^  whilst  Gh&zi-ud-din  remained  at  Dehli.    This  was  a  hollow 

truce,  and  each  of  the  combatants  eagerly  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  crash 

the  other.     It  was  to  Sikandarabad,  then  in  the  possession  of  Najib  Khan,  that 

^  ^  the  Prince  Ali  Gauhar,  afterwards  known  as  the  Em- 

1769  A.  D.  ci    1    A ,         n    t     1       t  1  « 

peror  Shah  Alam,  ned  when  he  escaped  from  the  hands 

^  This  act  of  Najib  Kh£n  led  to  a  misanderstaDdiog  between  Dundi  Kh&n  and  Hafix  Rah- 
mat  Kh&D»  which  nearly  broke  out  into  open  war.  The  latter  accoBed  the  former  of  coaniving  at 
Najib  Khan's  practical  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  between  Safdar  Jang  and  the 
Rohillas,  and  led  a  force  against  Bisauli,  a  jdg(r  belonging  to  D(indi  Eh6n  ;  bat  friends  inter- 
Tening,  it  was  shown  that  Ddndi  Khia,  though  father-in-law,  was  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
Najib  Shan's  acts. 
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of  Gh&zi-ad-din.  Najib  Khan  allotted  the  young  prince  a  monthly  income  of 
£5,000  for  his  expenses,  and  treated  him  with  every  respect,  and  endeavoored 
in  every  way  to  induce  the  Rohillas  and  others  to  assist  him.  Hearing  of  these 
intritnies,  Ghdzi-ud-din  affain  called  in  the  Marhattas  to  assist  him  in  destroying 
his  hated  rival  and  resuming  the  jdglr;  and  these  formidable  aHies,  under  Jan- 
koji  and  D&tAji,  arrived  at  Dehli  in  1759.  Najib  Khan  intrenched  himself  on 
the  Ganges  at  ShukartAr,  and,  in  his  turn,  solicited  aid  from  the  Rohillas  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Oudh,  whose  combined  forces  marched  from'Bareilly  in  November, 
1759,  and,  on  reaching  Hasanpur,  heard  that  the  Marhattas  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  crossing  the  river.  Bakshi  Sardir  Khan  was  at  once  despatched  to 
oppose  them,  and  others  were  directed  to  follow.  On  his  arrival  at  Sabalgarh 
the  Bakshi  found  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  had  already  crossed,  and 
tlurowing  himself  into  a  fort,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements.  *  On 
their  approach  the  enemy  retreated ;  and,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Ahmad 
Shah  from  K4bul,  consented  to  execute  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  of  no  long 

continuance.  Ahmad  Sh&h,  marching  along  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  crossed  the  Jumna  opposite  Sah&ranpur 
and  entered  th%  Duab,  where  he  was  joined  by  Najib  Khan  and  the  other 
Bohilla  chiefs,  and,  crossing  the  Jumna  at  B&gpat,  defeated  the  Marhattas 
and  proceeded  to  Dehli.  Nsgib  Khan  was  again  appointed  Bakshi  of  the 
£mpire  and  guardian  of  the  Prince  Mirza  Jawan  Bakht,  who  then  repre- 
sented Shfih  Alam  at  Dehli.  We  next  hear  of  Najib  Khan  intriguing  with 
Sfauja^ud-daulah  against  the  Afgh&ns  of  Farukhabad;  and  again,  in  1746,  defend- 
ing the  Dn&b  against  the  Bhartpur  J&ts,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Tappal 

in  the  Alifrarh  District.     The  J^tshad  previously  been 
The  Jats  in  the  Duab.  .         «    i  i 

in  possession  of  thest  districts,  butr  had  been  expelled 
by  Ahmad  Shah,  who  parcelled  out  the  Du&b  amongst  his  Bohilla  allies.  The 
fief  of  Sikandra  was  conferred  on  Najib  Khan,  and  thus  his  possessions 
became  nearly  conterminous  with  the  present  Meerut  Division.  The  J&ts  now 
sought  to  recover  their  authority  in  the  Du&b ;  akid  in  the  campaign  against 
them,  Najib  Elhan,  from  the  smallness  of  his  force,  thought  it  best  to  retire 
northwards.  Suraj  Mai  followed  with  a  small  force  as  Tar  as  Shahdara  on  the 
Hindan,  in  the  Meerut  District,  where  there  was  an  old  hunting  seat  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  main  body,  under  his  son  Jaw&hir,  occupied  Sikandra.  Whilst 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  at  Shahdara,  Suraj  Mai  and  his  party  were 
surprised  by  a  squadron  of  Mughal  horse,  who  succeeded  in  killing  the  whole 
party,  including  their  leader.  The  head  of  Suraj  Mai,  displayed  as  a  standard, 
struck  such  terror  amongst  the  J&ts  in  the  battle  that  followed,  that  they  were 
thoroughly  routed  and  driven  back  to  their  own  country.     Six  months  afterwards 

1  The  Siyftr-nl-Matakheim  states  that  the  MarhatUs  crossed  the  Ganges,  destro/ed  1,900 
villftges,  and  obliged  the  UohiUas  to  fly  to  the  hills  of  Kumaon. 
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Jawahir  Mai  renewed  his  attacks  on  Debli  with  the  aid  of  Malhar  Rao  Holkar, 
and,  snrrounding  the  city,  cnt  off  all  supplies  of  grain.  Najib-nd-daolah  forti- 
fied the  citj  as  well  as  he  could,  called  in  his  Do&b  levies  and  his  allies  the 
Bohillas,  and  wrote  to  Ahmad  Shah,  at  Kandahar,  for  assistance.  At  the  same 
time  the  8ikhs]tt>ok  advantage  of  Najib's  absence  to  invade  Saharanpnr  ;  and  as 

they  even  threatened  the  Bohilla  country,  the  Bohilla 
leaders  despatched  at  once  a  force  of  6,000  horse  to 
expel  the  Sikhs,  and  with  the  main  body  marched  towards  Dehli.  Jaw&hir  Mai 
and  Malhar  Rao,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Rohillas  on  the  one  side  and  of 
Ahmad  Shah  on  the  other,  at  first  redoubled  their  attacks  on  Najib  ELhan^s  small 
force ;  but  when  the  reinforcements  approached  nearer,  Malhar  Rao  marched  off 
to  his  own  country,  and  the  Jdts  to  Dig.  Believed  from  these  enemies,  Najib 
Khan  again  devoted  his  attention  towards  organising  an  expedition  against  the 
Farukhabad  Pathdns,  and  for  this  purpose  invited  a  large  Marhatta  force  under 
Madhoji  Sindhia,  Tiikajf  Holkar,  and  Ramchandra  Ganesh,  to  invade  the  Cen- 
tral Du&b.     Zubita  Khan,  the  son  of  Najib,  was  sent  as  his  representative  to 

the  Marhatta  camp ;  but  before   anything  could   be 
accomplished,  Najib  Khan  died  at  H&pur  in  the  Meerut 
District,  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  Najibabad,  and  deposited  in  a  mauso- 
leum erected  to  his  memory. 

Z&bita  Khan  escaped  from  the  Marhatta  army  and  joined  his  father^s  forces, 
,    _.  then  encamped  near  Farukhabad,  by  whom  he  was 

ZibitaKhan.  . 

received  and  acknowledged  as  chief,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  half  brothers  Maju  and  Kalu.  The  Farukhabad  Path&ns  now  joined  with 
the  Marhattas,  and  induced  Shah  Alam  to  leave  Allahabad  and  proceed  to  Dehli 
(December,  1771,)  under  their  joiit  protection ;  and  at  tlie  same  time  every  effort 
was  made  to  prevent  Zabita  Khan  from  assuming  the  power  and  influence  which 
his  father  had  so  long  enjoyed.     FaizuUah  Khan,  Rohilla,  whose  sister  had 

married  Z&bita  Khan,  was  employed  to  dissuade  the 
latter  from  attempting  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Fathan- Marhatta  confederacy ;  but  disregarding  advice  and 
threats  alike,  Z&bita  Khan  proceeded  towards  Dehli,  and  encamped  at  Shu- 
kart&r.  The  royal  army  now  approached,  the  Marhattas  in  the  van  and  the 
imperial  troops  uiider  Mirza  Najf  Khan  in  the  rear.  Z&bita  Khan  drew  out 
his  forces  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  his  entrenchments  and  offered  battle  to  the 
Emperor's  troops.  The  combat  was  bloody,  the  Rohilla  leaders,  Sa&dat  Khan 
and  Sayyid  Elh&n,  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  but  the  former  being  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball,  his  troops  gave  way,  and  the  defeat  of  the  entire  Rohilla  force 
was  followed  by  the  plunder  of  their  artillery,  baggage,  stores  and  military 
chest  The  Marhattas  appropriated  the  spoil  to  their  own  use,  and  crossing 
the  Ganges,  captured  Najibabad  and  Najfgarh,  while  the  royal  army  marched 
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npwards  though  the  Diiab;  and  oxjielled  all  the  Rohilla  garrisons  excepting 
Ghausgarh.  The  family  of  Zabita  Khan  fell  into  the  Emperor's  hands,  and 
amongst  them  his  eldest  son,  named  Ghulam  Kddir,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
transmuted  into  a  haram  page  by  the  Emperor's  order,  and  who  lived  to  exact  a 
fearful  revenge  for  the  injury  done  him.  In  the  meantime,  Zabita  Khan  intri- 
gued with  the  Marhattas,  who  agreed  to  restore  him  to  his  former  dignities  in 
consideration  of  his  advancing  them  a  large  sum  of  money.     The  money  having 

been  paid,  the  Marhattas  proceeded  to  Dehli,  and  after 
a  bloody  contest  with  the  troops  of  the  Emperor,  took 
possession  of  the  city.  Zabita  Khan  was  pardoned  and  presented  with  a  dress 
of  honour,  and  was  not  only  reinstated  in  his  government  at  Sah&ranpur,  but 
was  officially  confirmed  in  the  appointments  of  Bakshi  of  the  empire  and  Amir- 
iil-Umara  so  long  held  by  his  father.  Najf  Khan,  however,  still  remained 
nominally  Commander-in-Chief. 

Z&bita  Khan  remained  for  some  time  at  his  forts  of  Ghausgarh,  Shukartar 
and  Pathargarh,  reducing  the  country  to  order,  and  establishing  his  authority 
amongst  the  villages  occupied  by  the  Gtijars  and  Pundfrs,  who  during  the  recent 
troubles  had  assumed  an  independent  attitude.  The  Sikhs  from  the  west,  too, 
engaged  much  of  his  attention ;  but  having  once  brought  bis  affairs  into  order,  he 

conceived  himself  at  liberty  to   withhold  the  stipulated 
1776  A.D.  .,         /.  1  1  i  1  1  . 

tribute  from  the  royal  treasury,  and  prepared  to  resist 

any  attempts  to  levy  it  by  force  of  arms;     Abdul  K&sim  Khan  was  sent  against 

him ;  and  Zabita  Khan,  then  posted  in  Ghausgarh,  marched  out  and  offered  the 

imperial  troops  battle.     A  desperate  fight  took  place,  in  which  the  Emperor's 

array  was  on  the  point  of  proving  victorious,  when  a  body  of  Pathan  horse, 

which  had  been  planted  in  an  ambuscade,  rushed  out,  and  attacking  Abdul 

Kasim's  forces  in  the  rear,  utterly  discomfited  them.     The  commander  himself 

was  slain,  and  but  few  of  his  troops  escaped. 

Inflamed  by  his  success,  Z&bita  Khan  now  took  large  bodies  of  Sikhsi  into  his 

pay  ;  and  resolving  to  persist  in  his  rebellion,  actually  threatened  Dehli  itself  with 

a  siege.    The  imperial  troops  under  Mirza  Najf  Khdn  were  then  engaged  in  the 

Jat  country,  from  which  they  were  recalled,  and  the  Emperor  himself  prepared  to 

lead  them  against  the  rebel ;  but  first  resolving  to  see  what  could  be  effected  by 

diplomacy,  he  sent  an  embassy,  consisting  of  Raja  Dya 

Bam;  the  Gosh&in  leader,  Hfmmat  Bah4dur;  and  the 

Oudh  envoy,  Lat&fat  Kh&n  ;  in  advance  of  the  imperial  army  to  Ghausgarh. 

Though  they  failed  to  induce  Z&bita  Khan  to  abate  one  whit  of  his  pretensions, 

yet  the  Emperor  was  so  unwilling  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  iJiat  on  the 


^  It  is  said  that  Z&bita  Khan  not  only  formed  alliances  witti  the  principal  Sikh  chiefs,  l]^t 
eren  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  ^kh  religion,  and  became  a  convert  to  their  faith.  (Francklin's 
Shah  Aulum,  71.) 
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mere  semblance  of  submission  he  pardoned  the  rebel  and  confirmed  him  in 
bis  government.  In  addition  to  this,  Mirza  Najf  Kh&n  took  the  Pathdn's  sister 
to  wife,  and  his  follower,  Najf  Kuli  Khan  (a  converted  Rajput),  married  Zabita's 
daughter. 

It  was  at  this  time  (1778)  that  Walter  Beinhard,  also  known  as  Sumra 

or  Sombre,  was  placed  in  charffe  of  the  country  adjoin- 
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ing  Zabita  Khan's  lands,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Sardhana  in  the  Meerut  District.  The  Kashmiri  Abdul  Ahid  Khan,  known 
by  his  title  of  Nawwab  Majad-ud-daulah,  is  said  to  have  been  privy  to 
Z4bita  Kh&n's  alliance  with  the  Sikhs;  but  so  well  did  he  keep  his  oonnivanoo 
secret,  that  he  was  chosen  to  command  the  imperial  army  raised  to  expel  the 
Sikhs  from  Sirhind  in  the  following  j'ear  (1778-7  9).  The  Prince  Imperial,  Jawau 
Bakht,  aooompanied  the  army,  which  was  at  first  successful,  but  subsequently, 
owing  to  the  treachery  of  Majad-ud-daulah,  was  surprised  by  a  Sikh  force 
at  Patiy&Ia,  and  driven  back  to  Panipat.  The  Sikhs  then  divided  into  several 
parties,  and,  crossing  the  Jumna,  entered  the  Upper  Du4b,  where  they  committed 
everywhere  aots  of  cruelty,  devastation  and  death.  Mirza  Najf  Kh&n  was 
.  again  sent  for  to  take  the  place  of  Majad-ud-daulah,  now  disgraced  and  impri- 
soned, and  with  the  titles  of  Zulfak&r-ud-daulah  and  Vakil-i-Matlak,  became 
absolute  director  of  all  affairs  at  Dehli. 

At  the  commencement  of  1780,  preparations  were  made  to  take  the  field 

against  the  Sikhs,  who  now  for  some  months  had 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Du4b.  A  large  force 
under  Mirza  Shafi,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  promise,  and  nephew  of  the 
Captain-General,  crossed  the  Jumna  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  After  several  inef- 
fectual skirmishes  and  much  desultory  fighting,  he  succeeded,  about  the  middle 
of  August,  in  bringing  them  to  a  decisive  action  before  Meerut.  The  imperial 
troops,  eager  to  wipe  of  the  disgrace  of  their  defeat  in  the  previous  year, 
exerted  themselves  to  such  good  effect,  that  the  Sikh  forces  were  completely 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  their  leader  and  5,000  men,  and  at  once  evacuated  the 
countrj.  Mirza  Shafi's  next  care  was  to  settle  the  country,  and  finding  the 
f»eople  utterly  unable  to  pay  up  the  taxes  for  the  year  during  which  the  Duab 
was  occupied  by  the  Sikhs,  he  remitted  them  in  the  Emperor's  name. 

Mirza  Najf  Kh4n  died  in  the  month  of  April  1782,  and  amongst  the  competi- 
Afrasy&b    Ehin,    ^^  ^<>^  ^®  vacant  post  of  head  of  the  adminstration,  the 
1782.A.D.  principal  were  Afrasydb  Khdn  and  Mirza  Shafi.     The 

former  was  the  adopted  son  of  the  deceased  minister,  and  the  latter  was  his  nephew, 
and  held  command  of  the  Panjdb.  Each  prepared  to  support  his  respective  pre- 
tensions by  force  of  arms,  but  Afrasyib  Kh&n  first  Qucoeeded  in  obtaining  for  a 
time  the  insignia  of  Amir-ul-Umara.  He  then  released  the  Kashmiri  ex-minister 
Majad-ud-daulah,  and  placed  him  and  Najf  Kiili  Khan  in  charge  of  the  citadel. 
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AfrasyAb  Khan  then  proceeded  to  Agra,  where  Muhammad  Beg  Hamaddni 
had  attempted  to  make  hhnselF  independent.  Whilst  on  his  way  news  arrived 
that  Mirza  Shafi  had  entered  Dehli,  seized  the  citadel,  and  confined  the  officers 
who  had  been  left  in  charge.  Afrasydb  thereupon  resolved  to  make  peace 
with  Mnhammad  Beg,  and  nniting  their  ^forces  both  marched  towards  Dehli. 
In  the  meantime  a  counter-revolution  took  place  there,  which  totally  changed 
the  complexion  of  affairs.  The  Prince  Jawdn  Bakht  aspired  to  the  office  of 
Captain-General,  aftd  finding  himself  supported  by  M.  Paoli,  the  commandant 
of  Begam  Sumru's  brigade,  Y4kub  Kbdn,  Latafat  Khdn  and  other  nobles,  he 
induced  the  Emperor  to  take  the  field  against  Mirza  Shafi.  The  latter,  finding 
himself  unable  to  meet  the  imperial  forces,  released  Majad-ud-daulah,  and  with 
him  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  his  whilom  inveterate  foe  Afrasyib  Khan. 
These  strangely  assorted  allies  met  at  Muttra,  and  there  agreed  that  the  effects 
of  the  late  Najf  Khan  should  be  equally  divided  between  Mirza  Shafi  and 
Afrasy&b  Khan  ;  that  the  former  should  be  reinstated  in  the  post  of  Yazir  ;  and 
that  the  latter  and  Muhammad  Beg  should  be  left  in  possession  of  the  Duab 
from  Koil  southwards.  Their  united  forces  then  marched  towards  Dehli,  and 
Majad-ud-daulah  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  with  their  ultimatum.  The  Em- 
peror appointed  Prince  Jaw&n  Bakht,  Lat&fat  Kli&n,  and  M.  Paoli  to  nego- 
tiate on  his  part ;  but  the  unfortunate  ambassadors  fared  ill:  M.  Paoli  was 
assassinated  by  command  of  Mnhammad  Beg,  and  Latafat  Khan  was  taken 
prisoner,  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  Prince  alone 
escaped,  but  found  himself  obliged  to  accompany  the  conspirators,  as  if  a 
voluntary  actor,  in  their  triumphal  entry  into  Dehli. 

The  next  scene  in  this  real  drama^  of  the  '^Re^vard  of  treachery,  or  the 

unscrupulous  Mogul"  rises  on  a  quarrel  which  broke 
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out  between  Muhammad  Beg  and  Mirza  Shafi.  By 
the  convention  of  Muttra,  the  former  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  southern 
Duab  :  but  Mirza  Shafi  refused  to  carry  out  this  portion  of  the  compact,  and  fur- 
ther incensed  the  entire  body  of  the  Mughal  nobles  by  avowing  his  intention  of 
resuming  the  lands  held  by  them  on  condition  of  military  service.  Dissembling 
his  resentment  for  a  time,  Muhammad  Beg  joined  the  camp  of  Afrasy&b  Kh4n, 
and  induced  the  latter  to  invite  the  Mirza  to  a  conference  to  settle  all  their 
difficulties.  Mirza  Shafi,  attended  by  a  few  followers,  came  on  his  elephant, 
and  whilst  embracing  Muhammad  Beg,  was  stabbed  from  behind  by  Ismdil 
Beg,  the  Hamadani's  nephew.  Afrasyab  Khfe  was  at  once  promoted  to  the 
office  of  Amir-ul-Umara,  w^hilst  Zain-ul-abdin  Kh4n,  the  brother  of  the  mur- 
dered nobleman,  was  ordered  to  give  up  the  Governorship  of  Meerut,  which  he 
then  held.     Afrasydb  Khan  advanced  to  Meerut  to  enforce  these  orders,  but  by 

1  The  name  actually  giyen  to  a  piece  in  which  the  principal  events  of  this  period  were 
dramatised. 
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the  advice  of  his  principal  officers  first  tried  the  effect  of  negotiations,  with  the 
result  that  Zain-ul-abdia  was  induced  to  throw  himself  on  the  Emperor's  de- 
msncy,  and  give  up  the  Meerut  command,  which  was  then  bestowed  on  Kutb-ud- 
daulah.  Zain-ul-abdin  then  proceeded  to  Dehli,  where  he  was  formally  pardoned, 
but  at  the  same  time  kept  in   a  sort  of  honourable  confinement  in  his  own 

house. 

Early  in  1784,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  British  Governor,  arrived  at  Lucknow, 

and  sent  Major  Brown  as  his  ao:ent  to  the  Dchli  Court. 

1784  A.D. 

Mirza  Jawdn  Bakht,  considering  this  a  good  opportunity 

for  attempting  to  induce  the  British  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  his  father,  succeeded, 

with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Gujars,  in  making  his  escape  to   Lucknow.     The 

presence  of  the  British  agent  at  Dehli  was  partly  due  to  the  natural  desire  of 

Mr.   Hastings  to  procure  more  accurate  information  regarding  Dehli  politics 

than  the  confused  and  contradictory  rumours  that  reached  him  afforded,  and 

partly  to  his  wish  to  arouse  the  Dehli  Court  to  make  some  exertions  to  stem 

the  tide  of  Sikh  invasion  which  now  threatened  to  involve  the  whole  Duab  in 

one  common  destruction.     Afrasyab  Khan  induced  the  Emperor  to  order  the 

return  of  the  Prince,  and  determined,  if  he  once  again  got  hold  of  the  heir  to  the 

throne,  to  effectually  prevent  his  ever  after  giving  any  trouble.     Muhammad 

Beg,  too,  felt  the  minister's  resentment,  and  went  into  open  rebellion  ;  whilst 

Majad-ud-daulah,  notwithstanding  his  great  services,  was  imprisoned  in  the  fort 

of  Meerut.     Under  these  circumstances,  Shah  Alam,  finding  himself  a  mere 

puppet  in  the  hands  of  whichever  faction  chose  for  the  moment  to  assume  the 

direction  of  affairs,  commenced  to  intrigue  with  Sindhia,  and  in  this  course  of 

action  he  was  encouraged  by  Afrasy4b  Khan,  who  hoped  by  means  of  the 

Marhattas  to  rid  himself  of  his  rival  Muhammad  Be<;. 

Early  in  1784,  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by  Afrasy&b  Khan,  marched  to 

_ .  AsTVLy  whilst  the  Marhattas,  advancing  from  the  west 

Sindhia  arri res  at  Agra.         ^  t^    t 

encamped  at  Fathepur,  and,  opposed  to  both,  lay  the 
forces  of  Muhammad  Beg  Hamadani,  some  forty  miles  ofi*.  Sindhia  now  found 
himself  appealed  to  by  all  three.  To  Muhammad  Beg  ho  granted  an  interview  ; 
and  appearing  to  be  satisfied  with  the  explanations  which  were  made,  he  promised 
his  good  offices  in  procuring  the  Emperor's  pardon  for  the  offender.  A  few  days 
later,  in  November,  at  an  interview  with  Afrasyab  Khan,  Sindhia  laidd  own  apian 
for  a  combined  attack  on  Muhammad  Beg.  Zain-ul-abdin,  the  ex-commandant 
of  Meerut,  had  been  released  from  confinement  through  the  influence  of  Sindhia, 
and  burning  to  avenge  his  brother's  death  and  his  own  disgrace,  hung  about  the 
imperial  Oiunp.  lie  aceompauicd  the  chiefs  to  the  interview  with  Sindhia,  and 
after  tho  ceremony  was  over,  and  Sindhia  and  the  other  officers  had  taken  leave, 
there  remained  no  one  in  the  tent  except  Afrasyab  Khan  and  Zain-ul-abdm. 
The  latter  entered  into  conversation  with  the  minister,  and  professed  his  strong 
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desire  to  live  in  future  on  a  more  amicable  footing,  that  all  past  differences 
Assjuwination  of  Afrasyab     should  be  forgotten,  and  that  each   should  consider  the 
^^^-  interest  of  the  other  to  be  the  same  as  his  own.     Afras- 

yab Kh&n,  puzzled  at  this  sudden  reconciliation,  remained  for  sometime  absorbed 
in  silence.  When  about  to  reply,  Zain-ul-abdin  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and, 
at  this  sio-naL  one  Mahdi  Bc^:  rushed  in  and  stabbed  the  minister  in  the  breast. 
Afrasyab  Kh&n  expired  on  the  spot,  And  his  assassins  found  refuge  in  Sindhia's 
camp,  whilst  Himmat  Bahaiur,  the  Goshaiu  leader,  and  other  Mughal  officers, 
repaired  to  Sindhia's  tent,  and  offered  him  their  congratulations  as  if  he  had 
already  been  appointed  Vazir, 

While  these  evcnfe  occurred  at  Fatchpur,  the  Emperor  was  at  Agra,  and 

was   there    joined   by    Majad-ud-daulah,   who   found 

The  Emperor  flies  to  Dehli.  .       i     .       ir    .  i  •  ,  n 

means,  not  only  to  ettect  his  own  release  from  prison, 
but  to  induce  Kutb-ud-daulah,  his  jailor,  to   accompany  him  to  Agra.     Shah 
Alam  received  his  old  friend  with  great  kindness,  and  would  most  probably 
have  taken  him  into  favour  and  restored  him   to  his  former  office  again,  had 
not  both     Raja    Daya  Ram,  and  Shuja  Dil  Khan,  the  Governor   of  Agra, 
endeavoured  to  arouse  suspicions  of  the    Kashmiri's  fidelity  in  the  Emperor's 
mind.     The  insolent  manner  in  which  thcv  urfrod  their  remonstrances  showed 
that  they,  as  the  partisans  of  Afrasy&b  Khan,  believed  that  the  Emperor   was 
entirely   in   the  power   of  their   fiiction,   and   this   not   a   little    contributed 
to   the  desire   Shah   Alam   shovveJ   to   escape  from  their  hands.      In  order 
to  blind  his  keepers,  the  Emperor  ordered  a  great  portion  of  his  family  to  remain 
behind,  and,  taking   Majad-ud-daulah  with  him,  proceeded  to  Dehli.     Sind- 
bia  entered  Agra,  and  sent  for  Muhammad  Beg,  on  whom  ho  conferred  a  jd^ 
of  Rs.  16,000  a  month  from  the  revenues  of  Shikohabad,  and,  further,  gave  him 
employment  in  the  Dakhin.     Sindhia  proceeded  from  Agra  to  Dehli,  where,  in 
January,  1785,  he  was  invested  in  full  darbar  with  the  office  of  Amir-ul-Umara, 
whilst  the  Peshwa,  for  whom  he  professed  to  act,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
VakiUi-Matlak,  or  plenipotentiary  of  the  Empire.     As  may  bo  supposed,  durin'or 
the  late  troubles  the  administration  had  fallen  into  the  utmost  disorder,  and  the 
first  c.are  of  the  new  minister  was  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  finances. 
The  collection  of  the  revenue  had  for  several  years  been  in  the  hands  of  Raja 
Daya  Ram  ;  but  his  behaviour  towards  the  Emperor  at  Agra  determined  Sindhia 
to  remove  him  from  that  office,  which  was  accordingly  bestowed  upon  Nar&yan 
Das,  a  person  of  great  capacity  and  of  some  skill  as  a  financier.     Sindhia  next 
reduced  Agra  and   Aligarh,  and  with  the  capture  of  the  latter  fortress  acquired 
the  immense  accumulations  of  specie  and  jewels  that  a  long  course  of  plunder 
had  allowed  Afrasyab  Khin  to  make.    At  the   close  of  the  year  1785,  Zabita 
Khan  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Ghulam  Kadir  Kh&n.     Sindhia 
was  master  of  the  whole  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Duab.     Muhammad  Beg 
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was  powerless,  and,  deserted  by  his  troops,  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  anything 
that  the  new  Amir  might  give  him.  Mr.  James  Anderson  was  the  British 
envoy  with  Sindhia,  and  Colonel  Harper  filled  a  similar  office  at  the  court 
of  the  Nawab  of  Oudh,  who  was  still  titular  Vazir  of  the  Empire.  Shah 
Kiz&m-ud-din  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  royal  household,  for  which 
a  provision  of  £120,000  a  year  was  allotted. 

We  must  now  return  to  Saharanpur  affairs.     Z&bita  Kh&n,  after  a  long  life 

of  alternate  success  and  misfortune,  marked  by  the  evils 

Ghulam  K&dir  Khan.  ,  .        n  .»  i  .    ,  i  n 

resulting  from  an  ill-tempered  judgment  and  a  naturally 
restless  disposition,  died  unnoticed  and  uncared  for  in  the  year  1785.  Ho 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Ghul&m  K&dir  Kh4n,  tfie  same  who  is  said  .to 
have  received  such  unpardonable  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  dnring 
the  Shukartdr  campaign  in  1772.  He  was  a  youth  of  a  proud,  cruel  and 
ferocious  disposition,  and  at  once  showed  his  true  character  by  dispossessing 
Afzal  Khan,  brother  of  Zabita  Kh4n,  of  the  lands  that  had  long  been  in  hLs  pos- 
session, and  by  seizing  upon  his  effects.  Ghul&m  K&dir  then  proceeded  to 
assume  all  the  insignia  of  independence,  and  proclaimed  himself  ruler  of  the 
Upper  Du&b  under  the  name  of  Najib-ud-daulah  Hoshydr  Jang.  Affairs  to  the 
west  of  the  Jumna  so  occupied  the  attention  of  Sindhia,  that  Ghulam  Kadir  was 
allowed  to  consoUdate  his  power  and  act  as  he  pleased.  The  Jaipur  prince, 
assisted  by  Ismail  Beg,  the  nephew  of  Muhammad  Beg,  defeated  Sindhia  him- 
self and  laid  siege  to  Agra.  At  the  .same  time  Raja  Daya  R&m  fomented  the 
discords  that  prevailed  amongst  the  Mughal  nobles,  and  detached  them  from 
the  Marhatta  cause  ;  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  Sh&h  Nizam-ud-din,  Sindhia's 
Deputy  at  Dehli,  the  intriguer  was  trodden  to  death  by  elephants  in  the  royal 
presence..  Dehli  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  every  preparation  made  to 
meet  the  storm  which  the  Marhatta  party  felt  must  sooner  or  later  fall  upon 
them. 

The  need  of  these  precautions  was   soon  shown.     Ghulam  K&dir  having, 
Ghulam  Kadir  attacks    during  the  last  two  years,  raised   and  disciplined  a 

DehU,  1787  A.o.  considerable  force,  resolved   to  make  the  Empire  at 

large  pay  for  their  support,  and,  marching  down  the  Dudb,  encamped  opposite 
Dehli  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1787.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  step  by 
letters  received  from  Mansur  Ali  Khan,  Nazir  of  the  household  and  a  confidant 
of  the  Emperor,  which  urged  him  to  come  and  demand  the  vacant  office  of  Amir- 
ul-Dmara.  Shah  Niz&m-ud-din  and  the  Desmukh,  a  son-in-law  of  Sindhia, 
in  command  of  the  Marhatta  force,  were  inclined  to  under-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  crisis.  They  contented  themselves  with  sending  small  detachments 
across  the  river,  with  orders  to  attack  the  force  of  Ghul&m  KAdir.  The  result 
was,  that  their  troops  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  both  the  leaders 
fled  to  Gwaliar.     Ghulam  Kadir  at  once  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  was  introduced 
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into  the  palace  by  the  treacherous  Nazir.  He  then  demanded  the  appointment 
he  sought,  and  the  wretched  Emperor,  seeing  himself  without  resource,  was 
obliged  to  confer  on  this  arch-rebel  au  office  which  now  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  any  one  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  secure  the  Emperor's  person.  Amongst 
those  who,  at  this  time,  preferred  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  .had  some 
regard  for  the  Emperor's  dignity,  was  the  Begam  Suraru,  who,  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  the  infamous  Sumru,  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  discip- 
lined battalions  he  had  raised,  and  to  the  possession  of  the  lands  granted  for 
their  maintenance. 

The  adventurer  known  by  the  name  of  Sumru  or  Sombre^  was  a  butcher  by 
„   ,   . .  ^  profession,  a  native  of  Salzbnrs:,  or  some  say  Treves, 

Barly  history  of  Sumru.        f  s>7  j  j 

in  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  His  real  name  was 
Walter  Renard  or  Reinhard.  Ho  came  to  this  country  as  a  soldier  in  the 
French  army,  and  deserting  that  service  took  employment  with  the  British,  where 
he  attained  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  Deserting  again,  he  joined  the  French 
party  at  Cbandernagore,  and,  on  the  surrender  of  that  settlement,  accompanied 
M.  Law  in  his  wanderings  throughout  India  from  1757  to  1760.  In  the  latter 
year  Law's  party  joined  the  army  of  Shah  Alam  in  Bengal,  and  remained  with 
the  Emperor  until  his  defeat  in  1761,  when  M.  Law  was  taken  prisoner  and 
hi&  European  troops  were  dispersed.  We  next  find  Sumru  in  the  service  of 
Mir  Kasim,  by  whom  he  was  employed  to  murder  the  English  prisoners  at  Patna, 
in  October,  1763.  He  then  escaped  into  Oudh,  and  after  some  time  took  service 
in  Bundelkhand.  We  next  find  him  in  the  J&t  country,  where  he  served 
Mirsa  Najf  Khdp.  Deserting  him,  Sumru  entered  the  service  of  Siiraj  Mai,  the 
Jat  leader^  with  a  battalion  of  disciplined  infantry,  a  detail  of  artillery,  and  some 
three  hundred  Europeans,  the  dross  of  all  countries  and  nationalities.  From  the 
Jats  he  went  to  the  Marhattas,  whom  he  served  for  several  years,  but  deserted  to 
the  Imperial  army  after  the  battle  of  Barsana  in  1775. 

In  1777,  Mirza  Niyf  Khan  again  took  Sumru  into  his  service,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  battalions,  gave  him  command  of  a  body 
of  Mughal  horse.  For  the  support  of  the  whole  he 
assigned  him  the  parganah  of  Sardhana  and  the  adjacent  lands,  then  valued  at 
six  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year.  On  the  death  of  Reinhard,  in  1778  A.D.,  his  force 
was  maintained  by  his  widow.  This  remarkable  woman  was  the  daughter,  by 
a  concubine,  of  Asad  Khan,*  a  Mtisalman  of  Arab  descent,  settled  in  the  town 
of  Kut&na  in  the  Meerut  District.  She  was  bom  about  the  year  1753  A.D. 
On  the  death  of  her  father,  she  and  her  mother  became  subject  to  ill-treatment 
from  her  half-brother,  the  legitimate  heir,  and  they  consequently  removed  to 

<  Mil  , 

^  The  name  Sombre  is  said  to  ha^e  been  given  to  him  from  his  gloomy  disposition  ;  whilst 
others  say  it  arose  from  his  assuming  the  name  of  Walter  Summers.  The  latter  account 
gives  the  more  probable  origin  of  the  napte. 
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Dehli  about  17G0.  There  she  entered  the  service  of  Sumru,  and  accompanied 
him  tlirough  all  his  campaigns.  Sumru,  on  retiring  to  Sardhana,  found  him- 
self relieved  of  all  the  cares  and  troubles  of  war,  and  gave  himself  entirely 
up  to  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and  so  completely  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Begam,  that  she  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  exchange  the  title  of 
mistress  for  that  of  wife.  Having  attained  to  this  dignity,  she  perseveringly 
exercised  the  rights  thereby  attained,  to  raise  herself  to  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
all  the  powers  derived  from  Sumru's  political  position.  Sumru  died  in  1778, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cemetery  at  Agra,  wlicro  his  tomb  still 
exists.' 

Sumru  left  a  son,  Zafarydb  Khan,  by  a  concubine  named  Baha  Begam,  but 
his  widow  assumed  the  management  ot  the  estate  and  the  command  of  the 
troops,  which  now  numbered  five  battalions  of  sepoys,  about  30,0  European 
officers  and  gunners,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  body  of  irregular 
horse-  In  1781  the  Begam  was  baptised,  according  to.  tho  ritual  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  under  the  name  of  Johanna.  Her  troops  were  at  this  time 
commanded  by  a  German  named  Paoli,  who  intrigued  with  the  Prince  Mirza 
Jawdn  Bakht  against  the  Shafi  and  Robilla  faction,  to  raise  the  Prince  to  the 
dignity  of  Amir-ul-Umara,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  assassinated  by  order  of 
Muhammad  Beg  Hamadftni  in  1783  A.D.  After  tho  murder  of  Paoli,  Messrs. 
Baours,  Evans,  and  Dudrenec  successively  commanded  tho  Begam's  forces, 
which  were  principally  occupied  in  opposing  the  inroads  of  tho  Sikhs.  In 
1787  George  Thomas  entered  the  Begam's  service  at  Dehli.  Sumru's  party 
was  never  famed  for  their  military  achievements.  They  never  gained  a  gun 
and  never  lost  one  until  they  were  defeated  by  the  British  at  Ajanta  Gh&t. 
Sumru  was  distinguished  for  his  excellent  retreats.  He  was  accustomed  to 
draw  up  his  men  in  line,  fire  a  few  shots,  form  a  square,  and  retreat,  so  that  if 
his  corps  gained  no  laurels,  they  preserved  their  reputation.  His  troops  were 
the  most  mutinous  in  India,  and  are  said  to  have  frequently  attacked  their  own 
officers  and  beaten  them  with  clubs,  whilst  on  more  than  one  occasion  Sumru 
was  tied  astride  a  gun,  and  exposed  to  the  mid-day  heat,  to  compel  him  to 
obey  their  wishes. 

Havitig  brought  the  history  of  the  Sardhana  fief  down  to  the  year  1787,  I 
shall  proceed  with  the  main  story.     Ghuldm  K&dir,  on  obtaining  his  patent  of 

Ghuiam    Kadir    made    office,  opened  communications  with  the  Begam,  then 
Amlr-Ul-amara.  operating  against  the  cis-Satlaj  Sikhs.     He  offered  her, 


1  The  iuBcription  on  it  runs  thus — 
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not  only  an  extension  of  her  jdgirj  but  even  an  eqnal  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  if  she  would  support  his  authority.  Well  versed  in*  eastern- 
politics,  and  well  acquainted , with  the  Afgh&n  character  for  treachery,  the  Begam 
repulsed  these  offers  with  scorn,  and  advanced  with  her  troops  to  the  capital. 
Here  she  was  received  as  the  saviour  of  the  imperial  cause,  and  so  intimidated 
the  rebels  that  they  withdrew  across  the  Jumna.  From  thence  Ghul&m  Kddir 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  Begam  and  her  troops ;  and  on  this  not  being 
granted,  opened  fire  upon  the  palace  itself.  For  some  time  desultory  skirmishes 
took  place,  and  though  Najf  Kuli  Khan  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor, 
little  impression  was  made  on  the  rebel's  force.  Marching  down  the  Du&b, 
Ghulam  K&dir  possessed  himself  of  AUgarh,  and,  uniting  his  forces  with  those 
of  Ismail  Beg,  defeated  Rana  Khdn,  the  Marhatta  General,  at  Gbaksti.  Mansdr 
AH  Kh&Q,  faithful  to  his  friend  Ghulam  K&dir,  refused  to  supply  the  Emperor's 
purse,  and  conveyed  intimation  to  the  enemy  that  the  Prince  Jawan  Bakht  was 
approaching,  with  a  large  force,  to  relieve  the  city.  He  further  advised  tliat 
Ghul&m  K&dir  should  embrace  this  opportunity  to  make  terms  whilst  ho  was 
still  able.  Profiting  by  this  counsel,  the  Rohilla  signified  his  sorrow  for  his 
late  conduct,  and  offered  to  restore  the  lands  in  the  Dudb  that  he  had  lately 
usurped.  These  offers,  backed  by  a  handsome  present  in  ready  money,  of  which 
the  imperial  treasury  stood  in  much  need,  were  accepted,  and  the  rebel  marched 
back  to  Sah&ranpur,  with  the  confirmation  of  his  appointment  as  ^^  first  of  the 
nobles"  in  his  hand. 

The  conduct  of  Sindhia  during  this  time  needs  explanation,  and  the  mate- 
Causes  of  Sindhia's  in-     rials  available  do  not  afford  anything  that  can  be  con- 
■*^'*°°'  sidered  satisfactory.     On  establishing  his  authority  in 

Upper  India,  Sindhia  found  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  State  lands  was 
parcelled  out  amongst  the  Mughal  nobles  on  condition  of  military  service,  and 
resolved  to  carry  out  the  project  attempted*  by  Mirza  Shafi  and  others,  and 
resume  these  grants,  paying  those  employed  in  the  army  from  the  public  funds, 
and  devoting  the  revenues  of  the  resumed  lands  to  this  purpose,  and  to  the 
support  of  a  standing  army  raised  and  disciplined  in  the  European  fashion. 
The  design  was  carried  out,  but  not  without  considerable  murmurs,  which 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  Marhatta  force  prevented  from 
breaking  out  into  open  rebellion.  Nar&yan  Das,  too,  was  removed  from  the 
superintendence  of  the  revenue,  which  was  conferred  upon  Shah  Niz&m-ud-din, 
whilom  superintendent  of  the  imperial  household.  In  this  critical  time  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  action  of  the  Jaipur 
Prince,  who  induced  Muhammad  Beg  to  join  him,  and,  on  his  death  in  battle, 
Ismail  Beg,  his  nephew,  became  the  head  of  the  malcontent  Mughals.  In  the 
war  between  Sindhia  and  the  Raja  of  Jaipur,  small  bodies  of  Mughal  troops,  led 
by  men  whose  lands  Sindhia  had  resumed,  continually  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
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and  in  the  end  he  had  none  but  his  own  countrymen  to  rely  upon.  Numbers 
proving  too  much  for  him,  Sindhia  retired  to  Gwaliar  to  await  reinforcements, 
and  for  a  time  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Bohilla  adventurer. 
These  &cts,  we  may  fairly  infer,  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  inaction  of 
the  Marhattas  during  the  eventful  year  1787. 

In  the  beginning  of  1788,  Sindhia  prepared  to  cross  the  Chambal,  whilst  the 

Emneror  himself  also  awoke  to  new  life,  and  oom- 

1788  A.D.  ^     .  ,  ,  ,..,....        1 

menced  a  royal  progress  throughout  the  terntones  close 

to  the  capital.     The  flaja  of  Jaipur  was  compelled  to  yield  the  usual  tribute,  and 

Najf  KuU  Kh4n  was  invested  in  his  strong  fortress  of  Gokalgarh.     The  latter  had 

the  presumption  to  demand  the  ofSce  of  Amir-ul-Umara 
Siege  of  Ookalgarh.  ,  . 

as  a  condition  of  his  submission;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
urgent  representations  of  some  of  the  few  faithful  friends  of  the  court  Uiat  still 
remained,  the  Emperor  would  have  consented  to  the  arrangement,  especially  as 
the  proposition  was  coupled  with  the  offer  of  £60,000  in  ready  cash  as  the  fine 
on  investiture.     The  imperial  troops  comprised,  at  this  time,  several  battalions 
of  half  disciphned  levies  known  as  najibsj  the  body-guard  called  the  red  batta- 
lion, a  considerable  force  of  irregular  horse,  and  three  battialions  of  disciplined 
infantry  &om  the  Sardhana  fief,  under  the  command  of  George  Thomas,  with 
a  respectable  train  of  artillery.     Najf  Euli  Ehdn  himself  lay  in  an  intrenched 
post  at  about  a  mile  from  the  fort.    The  Gosh&in  Baja,  Himmat  Bah&dur,  com- 
manded the  force  opposed  to  Najf  KuU,  and  the  Emperor  himself  invested  the  fort 
with  the  main  portion  of  the  army.     The  Goshain's  forces  were,  for  the  most 
part,  a  rabble  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  armies  of  all  the  nations  of  India. 
He  had  only  two  disciplined  battalions  under  a  Danish  leader.  Colonel  Meisel- 
back,  that  did  good  service  both  here  and  in  Bundelkhand.^    The  officers  of  his 
force,  accnstoraed  to  riot  and  debauchery,  could  not  bear  the  unwonted  labour  of 
the  trenches,  and,  forgetful  of  the  danger  of  their  situation,  continued  to  indulge 
ihemsdves  to  excess.     The  soldiers  soon  followed  the  example  of  their  leaders. 
Najf  Kuli  being  informed  of  this  state  of  things  by  his  spies,  selected  a  strong 
detachment  of  cavalry,  and  made  a  night  attack  on  the  Gosh&in's  quarter.    The 
lines  were  instantly  carried,  and  such  a  general  slaughter  took  place  that  any 
possibility  of  a  rally  was  prevented.    The  terror  caused  by  this  sudden  attack 
communicated  itself  to  the  main  body,  who  began  to  prepare  for  flight,  and  for 
this  they  were  the  more  ready  when  they  found  that  Mansiir  Khan,  who  com- 
manded in  Gokalgarh,  had,  by  an  arrangement  preconcerted  with  Najf  Euli, 
slipped  out  of  the  fort,  and  attacked  the  imperial  camp  in  the  rear. 

Shah  Alam  and  his  family  were  now  in  the  greatest  danger.    Their  tents 

were  struck  and  removed  to  the  advanced  guard  com- 
manded by  Shah  Mir  Eb&n,  who  endeavour^  to  rally 

'  See  Ga2etteer  Index,  Vol  I,  under  'Meiselback'. 
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ihe  flying  troops.  The  SardhaDa  brigade,  under  the  command  of  George 
Thomas,  and  with  the  Begam  in  person  present,  now  greatly  distinguished  itself. 
At  the  first  alarm  they  drew  up  as  if  on  parade,  and  the  Begam  sent  a  respect- 
ful message  to  Shah  Alam,  desiring  him  to  repair  to  her  quarters,  and  she  would 
punish  the  rebel  or  die  in  defence  of  the  imperial  cause.  At  the  same  time  she 
wrote  to  Najf  Kuli,  upbraiding  him  for  his  conduct,  and  threatening  him  with 
exemplary  punishment  should  he  persist.  She  then  placed  herself  in  her  palan- 
quin at  the  head  of  one  hundred  men,  who,  led  by  George  Thomas,  repeatedly 
charged  the  troops  of  Mansur  Kh&n,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  fort.  The 
imperial  leaders  had  now  time  to  collect  their  men,  and  Himmat  Bah&dur  and 
Shah  Mir  Khan  led  the  attack  against  Najf  Kuli,  who  was  eventually  obliged 
to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  The  brave  Shah  Mir  Kh&n  was  killed  on  the  Emperor's 
side.  Najf  Kuli  Kh&n  submitted,  and  in  the  darb&r  held  for  this  purpose,  the 
Begam  was  invested  with  a  dress  of  honour,  and  received  the  title  of  '^daughter 
of  the  Emperor"  and  ^^  Ornament  of  her  sex"  {zeb^un-nissaiy  with  the  parganah 
of  Badsh&hpur  in  jdgir. 

Sindhia,  on  advancing  into  the  Du&b,  sent  R&n&  Kh&n  to  relieve  the  fort  of 

^ .  Agra,  which  was  still  besiesred  by  Ismail  Be£:.   The  latter 

Sindhia  relieyes  Agra.     ,*'       .       ,  ,  ^        ^  .1^,,,       ^. 

had  previously  made  engagements  with  Ghul&m  K&- 
dif  for  their  mutual  support,  but  the  faithless  Rohilla  had  no  intention  of  carry- 
ing out  his  part  of  the  treaty.  The  consequence  of  this  conduct  was,  that 
Ismail  Beg  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  Rohilla  camp,  then  at  Aligarh. 
The  united  forces  proceeded  northward,  and,  after  expelling  Sindhia's  troops 
from  the  Du&b,  marched  upon  Dehli,  with  the  intention  of  plundering  the  impe- 
rial palace.  The  inmiediate  cause  for  this  step  was  the  alleged  discovery  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  Sindhia  by  Shah  Alam,  in  which  he  called  on  the  Marhatta 
for  assistance.  The  N&7.ir,  Mansur  Ali  Khan,  still  held  the  first  place  in  Shah 
Alamos  counsels,  and  still  kept  up  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  Rohillas. 
hy  his  influence,  Himmat  Bahadur  and  the  few  Mughal  nobles  then  at  court 
abandoned  the  palace  and  city,  and  left  the  Emperor  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels; 
Ghul&m  K&dir  and  Ismail  Beg,  with  two  thousand  Rohillas,  took  possession  of 
the  palace,  and  forced  themselves  into  the  hall  of  audience,  where  they  found ' 
the  Emperor,  and  standing  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  obKged  him  to  approve 
of  all  their  acts.  They  then  dismissed  him  to  the  inner  apartments,  and  con^ 
suited  on  their  future  course  of  action. 

The  N&zir  was  admitted  to  their  counsels,  and  by  his  advioe  one  Sital 

--,   ,  ii  .V  T7  ^^y  *  sub-treasurer,  was  sent  to  Shah  Alam,  with 

Weakness  of  the  Emperor.  ' 

a  message  that  one  of  the  young  princes  should  be 
sent  to  accompany  the  army  against  the  Marhattas,  whilst  the  citadel  and 
garrison  should  be  immediately  delivered  up  to  the  Rohillas.  To  strengthen 
this  proposal,  Ghul&m  Kadir^  with  his  own  hand,  drew  up  an  agreement,  in 
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which  he  solemnly  swore  to  defend  the  person  and  interests  of  Shah  Alam 
against  all  comers.  Though  Sital  Das  ased  his  utmost  endeavours  to  dissoade 
the  Emperor  from  accepting  these  proposals,  he  was  sent  back  with  the  agree- 
ment ratified  by  the  sign  manual,  and  sealed  with  the  imperial  seal.  In  the 
meantime  tHe  Kohilla  troops  kept  pouring  in,  and  in  a  short  time  occupied  both 
palace  and  fort.  The  imperial  troops  were  disarmed  and  expelled,  and  their  offi- 
cers were  placed  in  confinement.  Ghulam  Kadir  then  insolently  demanded  the 
keys  of  the  imperial  treasury,  and  when  informed  that  the  cofiers  were  empty, 
prepared  to  offer  the  last  indignities  to  the  aged  Emperor. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Ghul&m  K&iir,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  band 

of  followers,  entered  the  audience  chamber,  and  expelled 
Shah  Alam  deposed.  ^ 

all  the  imnates  except  Shah  Alam.     He  then  sent  for 

Bedar  Bakht,  a  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Ahmad  Shah,  from  Salimgarh,  and  placed 
him  on  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Jahan  Shah.  Shah  Alam  and  his  family 
were  transferred  to  Salimgarh,  and  his  quarters  in  the  palace  were  occupied  by 
Jah&n  Shah.  The  next  step  was  the  plunder  of  the  ladies  of  the  baram.  Mali- 
kah  Zam&na  and  Sahiba  Mabul,  the  widows  of  Mahmiid  Shah,  first  felt  the 
rebel's  cruelty.  They  were  ordered  to  appear,  and  to  them  was  committed  the 
invidious  task  of  removing  the  jewellery  from  the  persons  of  the  inmates  of  the 
seraglio.  The  spoil  produced  did  not  satisfy  the  inhuman  tyraat,  who  tBen 
ordered  that  those  ladies  themselves  should  bo  plundered  of  all  they  possessed, 
and  be  expelled  from  the  palace.  Jahan  Shah  himself  was  next  sent  on  a  similar 
errand,  and  by  menaces  and  entreaties  succeeded  in  procuring  a  large  amount 
of  jewellery,  which  he  sent  on  trays  to  the  Roliilla.  Dissatisfied  with  this  also, 
Ghul&m  Kddir  sent  for  the  Emperor  and  all  his  family,  and  sternly  demanded  the 
The  Emperor  deprived  imperial  treasures.  In  vain  did  tie  Emperor  plead  his 
of  his  Bight.  ^^^^j.  poverty  and  the  emptiness  of  his  coffers.  Inflamed 

by  a  protracted  debauch,  which  had  thrown  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  the 
tyrant  threatened  his  sovereign  with  instant  loss  of  sight.  "  What  1"  exclaimed 
the  suffering  prince,  "  what !  will  you  destroy  these  eyes,  which  for  a  period 
of  sixty  years  have  been  assiduou-^ly  employed  in  perusing  the  sacred  Koran?" 
Kegardless  of  this  appeal,  the  Rohilla  caused  the  Emperor  to  be  thrown  down, 
and  planting  himself  on  the  bosom  of  the  prostrate  prince,  transfixed  his  eyes 
with  a  poignard,  and  expelled  him,  with  every  mark  of  indignity,  pale  and 
bleeding,  from  the  audience  chamber.  This  occurred  on  the  10th  August,  1788. 
The  next  to  feel  what  the  barbarity  of  a  degraded  Afgh&n  could  do  and 
^,,  .    ,         .,  ,  dare  was  the  Nazir,  Mansiir  AH,  the  treacherous  con- 

The  Kazir  also  spoiled.  /.i-.ii/T^r.         -r* 

federate  of  Ghulam  Kadir.  Perhaps  some  compunc- 
tions visited  even  him  for  his  conduct  towards  his  master.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  installation  of  Jaliau  Shah,  when  the  deposed  Emperor  cried  out  in  his 
agony — *^  Better  will  it  be  for  GhulAm  K&dir  to  plunge  his  dagger  in  my  bosom 
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than  load  me  with  such  indignity/'  the  Hohilla  put  his  hand  on  his  sword ;  and 

had  not  the  Nazir  restrained  him,  would  then  and  there  have  put  an  end  to  the 

Emperor's  sufferings.     However  this  may  be,  the  N&zir  rendered  himself  an 

object  of  suspicion  to  Ghu]4nfi  .Kddir,  who  put  him  into  close  confinement,  and 

plundered  him  of  all  his  efiects,  to  the  amount  of  £70,090.     In  all  these  acts 

Ismail  Beg  was  a  passive  participator;  but  when  he  asked  for  a  share  of  the  spoil, 

the  Rohilla  refused  to  acknowledge  him.     Incensed  at  this,  Ismail  Beg  oflFered 

his  services  to  the  Marhattas,  who,  under  B^nd  Khan,  advanced  on  Dehli. 

Ghulam  E&Jir,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  avenging  army,  collected  all 

Capture  and  death  of     ^^^  Spoil,  and,  taking  with  him  the  imperial  family  and 

Ghulam  Kadir.  ^j^^  X^^jj.^  fl^^  to  Meerut.     The  Marhattas  occupied 

Dehli,  Ismail  Beg  was  despatched  to  act  against  Gokalgarh,  and  B4ua  Eh&n 
and  Appakhandi  Rao,  with  Ali  Bahadur  from  Bundelkhand,  invested  Meerut. 
Ghnl&in  Kddir  cut  his  way  through  the  besieging  army,  and  fled  towards  Sah&* 
ranpur,  but  was  captured  on  the  way,  and  handed  over  to  the  Marhattas.  On 
refusing  to  discover  the  place  where  he  had  deposited  the  spoils  of  the  palace, 
he  was  confined  in  an  iron  cage  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  carried  in  front 
of  the  army.  Day  by  day  he  lost  a  hand,  an  ear,  or  a  foot,  until  death  put  an 
end  to  his  snfierings.  His  confederate,  the  N&zir,  was  trodden  to  death  by  ele- 
phants,— both  thus  dreadfull7  atoning  for  their  great  and  many  crimes.  The 
Marhattas  next  reduced  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Du&b,  and  in  their  hands 
it  remained  until  it  was  conquered  by  the  British. 

Shah  Alam  was  again  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  £90,000  per  annum  for  the  support  of  his 
household,  which  was  again  placed  under  the  control  of 
Shah  Niz4m-ud-dfn.  Ismail  Beg,  who  had  been  sent  against  Majf  Kuli  Kh&n, 
found  that  in  the  meantime  his  opponent  had  died,  and  that  his  widow  was  in 
command  of  the  troops.  She  induced  him  to  take  her  side  against  the  Mar- 
hattas, and  for  some  time  their  combined  forces  maintained  their  ground,  until 
the  death  of  the  widow  in  battle  induced  her  troops  to  abandon  Ismail  Beg. 
He  then  surrendered  himself  to  the  Marhattas,  and  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to 
Agra,  where  he  died  in  1799.  Sindhia's  next  enemy  was  Holkar,  whose  forces 
were  almost  annihilated  in  the  bloody  action  of  Lakhairi,  near  K4nund,  in  1792. 
In  this  battle  the  disciplined  troops  of  Sindhia,  under  M.  deBoigne,  greatly 
distinguished  themselves,  so  that  the  Marhatta  directed  their  increase  to  24,000 
infantry  and  130  pieces  of  artillery,  and  assigned  for  their  support  fifty-two  dis- 
tricts in  the  Du&b.  Towards  the  middle  of  1793,  Sindhia  returned  to  his  own 
country,  leaving  Gop&l  Rao  as  his  representative  in  the  north,  and  M.  deBoigne 
in  command  in  the  centre  of  his  new  possessions.  Sindhia  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1794,  at  Wanauli,  near  Poena,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Daulat 
Bao.    The  remainder  of  the  general  history  of  the  Upper  Du&b  may  be  divided 
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into  a  few  sections, — the  rise  of  George  Thomas,  the  continuation  of  the 
account  of  the  Sardhana  fief,  the  Marhatta  administration,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
British. 

The  short  and  brilliant  career  of  Greorge  Thomas  distingaishes  him   amidst 

the  crowd  of  European  adventurers  in   the   Marhatta 

George  Thomas.  ,  ,       ,  • "    /• 

service  who  at  this  time  sought  their  fortunes  in 
upper  India.  He  was  a  native  of  Tipperary  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  Madras 
as  a  sailor  in  a  mac-of-war  about  1782.  In  Madras  he  deserted  his  ship  to 
join  the  forces  of  some  Polig^r  chief;  and  in  1787  made  his  way  to  Dehli,  where 
he  entered  the  service  of  Begam  Sumru.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Gokalgarh,  and  remained  at  Sardhana  until  1792,  when  LeVaissean, 
the  commandant  of  the  Begam's  artillery,  who  had  always  been  the  rival  and 
bitter  enemy  of  Thomas,  succeeded  in  supplanting  him  in  the  Begam's  confi- 
dence. Thomas,  ill-brooking  his  disgrace,  resigned  his  employment,  and  betook 
himself,  to  the  town  of  Anupshahr,  then  a  frontier-station  of  Britis  htroops.  He 
had  not  been  long  here,  when  overtures  were  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  App&- 
kandi  Rao,  the  Marhatta  Governor  of  the  trans-Jumna  territory,  who,  at  this 
time,  sought  to  establish  his  authority  in  Ismail  Beg's  former  jdfflr  of  Mewar* 
Thomas  accepted  the  Marhatta  service,  and  in  a  short  time  so  distinguished 
himself,  that  his  employer  presented  him  with  several  parganahs  in  jdffir  as  a 
reward  for  good  and  faithful  service,— the  latter  a  novelty  in  Marhatta  politics. 
The  gift,  however,  was  not  so  valuable  as  might  have  been  expected.  These 

P^''8*^*^8  were  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  warlike  race, 
living  in  fortified  villages,  and  accustomed  to  oppose 
all  comers,  whether  with  cause  or  without  cause.  It  took  Thomas  many  months 
and  much  hard  marching  and  fighting  to  reduce  them  to  even  a  semblance  of 
submission,  and  this  only  lasted  whilst  he  was  within  recall.  Though  an  un- 
profitable field  as  a  source  of  revenue,  his  jdgir  gave  Thomas  an  excuse  for  keep- 
ing up  a  large  force,  who,  by  discipline  and  experience,  soon  became  a  body  of 
men  that  could  be  relied  upon  in  the  field  against  any  of  the  surrounding 
tribes.  His  fame  increased,  and  with  it  his  power,  for  soldiers  of  fortune  from 
the  Du&b  and  Bohilkhand  continually  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  in  a  few  years 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  two  welUdrilled  battalions  of  infantry,  with  a 
complement  of  irregular  horse  and  cavalry,  and  a  park  of  field  artillery.  Be- 
gam Sumru,  instigated  by  LeVaisseau,  now  her  husband,  sought  in  every  way 
to  injure  Thomas,  and  urged  on  his  Marhatta  employers  the  danger  of  allowing 
a  man  of  his  character  to  assume  a  position  of  jtia^independence.  She  even 
marched  against  him  with  the  entire  force  of  the  Sardhana  jdffir;  but  before 
reaching  his  territory,  a  mutiny  amongst  her  troops  and  the  death  of  LeVais- 
seau put  an  end  to  the  expedition.  Whether  worked  on  by  the  Begam^s 
remonstranoesy  or  actuated  by  selfish  motives  of  his  own,  even  App4kandi  Bao^ 
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Made   Warden  of  the    "^^o^  ^f^  Thomas,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had 
Marches.  saved,  was  induced  to  plot  his  destruction  ;  but  twice 

the  hired  assassins  failed  in  their  attempts.  Notwithstanding  that  Thomas  was 
well  aware  of  all  this  treachery,  he  took  no  notice  of  its  authors,  and  was 
always  ready  to  carry  out  the  orders  he  received,  though  frequently  their  execu- 
tion was  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  One  of  his  principal  duties  was  to  oppose 
tho  invasions  of  the  Sikhs  from  the  west;  and  in  this  he  was  so  successful,  that 
Lakwa  Dada,  who  had  succeeded  Gopal-  Rao  as  the  Marhatta  commander  in 
the  north  of  the  Du4b,  assigned  him  a  second  jigir^  and  gave  him  charge  of  the 
entire  frontier  of  the  present  Meerut  Division.  Whilst  thus  employed,  he 
returned  good  for  evil  by  reinstating  the  Begam  at  Sardhana,  whenoe  she  had 
been  driven  by  a  mutiny  of  her  troops ;  and  he  also  distinguished  himself  at  the 
sieges  of  Sh&mli  and  Lakhnauti,  About  this  time  Appdkandi  Bao,  whilst  suffer- 
ing from  an  incurable  disease,  performed  the  aamddh  by  drowning  himself  in 
the  Jumna,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Y&man  Bao,  Whose  first  desire  was 
to  resume  the  jdffirs  held  .by  Thomas. 

Thomas,  on  hearing  of  this,  retired  to  his  own  country,  and  strengthened 
Breaks  with  the  Mar-    himself  there  by  raising  more  troops  and   building 
*'*^^**'  small  forts,  to  which  he  might  retire,  or  which  might 

serve  as  depots  for  stores  and  ammunition.  He,  at  the  same  time,  continued 
his  operations  against  the  Sikhs,  whose  forces  he  frequently  repulsed.  Whilst 
thus  engaged,  Y&man  Bao  attacked  J&jhar,  but  retired  on  hearing  of  Thomas's 
approach ;  and  the  latter  took  the  opportunity  of  invading  and  plundering  par- 
ganah  D&dri,  now  in  the  Bulandshahr  District,  and  then  held  by  one  Kashmiri 
Boli,  who  was  justly  suspected  of  being  the  instigator  of  Y&man  Bao's  treacherous 
attack.  The  breach  was  further  widened  by  some  misunderstanding  with  B4pu 
Sindhia,  the  successor  of  Lakwd  D&d4  at  Sah&ranpur,  whose  troops  Thomas 
defeated  in  two  successive  actions.  Thomas  was  now  oonsidered  dangerous 
enough  to  be  left  alone;  and  having  no  money  to  pay  his  troops,  he  led  them  into 
the  Jaipur  and  other  neighbouring  States,  where  he  levied  contributions  suflSci* 
ent  to  satisfy  their  present  wants.  This  state  of  things  could  not  continue  for 
long,  and  he  looked  about  for  means  whereby  he  might  place  his  affairs  on  a 
more  stable  foundation. 

In  1798,  Thomas  first  formed  the  design  of  carving  out  an  independent 
Thomas  becomes  inde-    kingdom  for  himself,  and  for  this  purpose  selected  the 
pendent.  tractknown  as  Hari&na,  which,  from  the  troubled  state 

of  the  times,  had  for  some  years  acknowledged  no  master.  His  first  e^orts 
against  Kanhori  were  unsuccessful,  but  persevering  in  his  attacks,  he  eventually 
reduced  it  to  submission,  and  with  it  the  south  of  the  province  fell  into  his 
hands.  In  the  north  the  Baja  of  Patiy&la  and  the  Bhatis  held  out  for  some 
time  ;  but  by  the  close  of  the  cold  weather,  Thomas  bad  extended  his  authority 
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as  far  as  the  river  Sarstiti,  and  included  the  important  towoa  of  H&nsi,  Hissar, 
Mahim  and  Tafa&na  amongst  his  possessions.     He  selected  Hansi  as  the  capital 
of  his  State,  rebuilt  the  walls  and  fort,  established  a  mint,  cannon  foundry,  and 
a  manufactory  of  poF  der  and  small  arms.     To  attach  his  soldiers  to  his  service 
he  granted  pensions  to  the  wounded,  and  to  the  families  of  those  who  perished 
in  battle  he  allowed  half  the  pay  drawn  by  the  deceased.     It  was  his  desire  to 
put  himself  in  a  capacity,  when  a    favourable  opportunity  should   offer,   of 
attempting  the  conquest  of  the  Panjab,  and  he  aspired  to  the  honour  of  planting 
the  British  standard  ^^  on  the  banks  of  the  Attook  (Indus)."     One  of  his  first 
expeditions  was  in  conjunction  with  Vaman  Rao,  the  Marhatta   Sub-Governor 
of  Bulandshahr,  against  the  Raja  of  Jaipur.     The  combined  forces  were  at  first 
successful,  and  captured  the  important  town  of  Fatehpur ;  but  the  Raja,  advancing 
against  them  with  a  levy  en  masse,  compelled  the  Marhattas  to  retire,  and  eventu- 
ally to  make,  peace.     Thomas  was  not  much  more  successful  in  an  attack  on  Bika- 
nir.     Towards  the  close  of  1799,  he  joined  with  Ambaji  Inglia  in  an  expedition 
against  the  territories  of  the  R&nd  of  Udepur,  one  of  Uie  most  powerful  and 
important  of  the  Rajput  States.     Their  object  was  to  expel  Lakw&  D&da,  the 
Marhatta  commander  there,  who  had  joined  the  R&n&,  and  acted  in  opposition 
to  Sindhia's  orders  in  regard  to  his  predecessor's  widows,  the  Bais.     In  this 
expedition,  chiefly  through  Thomas's  skill,  they  wore  successful. 

Whilst  engaged  in  Udepur,  the  enemies  of  Thomas  were  not  slow  to  take 
Combination  against     advantage  of  his  absence  to  invade  Hariana ;   and,  with 
^"™;  the  usual  duplicity  evinced  by  those  in  power,  especially 

amongst  the  Marhattas,  the  foremost  amongst  his  assailants  was  Amb&jf,  his  own 
colleague,  and  General  Perron,  the  Marhatta  commander  in  the  Du&b.     Both 
concluded  that  as  Lakw&  Ddda  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  Holkar's  force  was  com- 
pletely defeated  at  Indur,  there  was  no  further  need  for  Thomas's  services,  and 
that  his  growing  power  would  make  him  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  event  of  his 
interests  ever  clashing  with  theirs.     Thomas,  however,  proceeded  on  his  way  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Sikhs,  and  other  matters  requiring 
prompt  attention  on  the  part  of  Perron,  becoming  more  pressing,  Thomas  and  his 
possessions  were  for  a   time  saved.     During  this  interval   of  rest,    Thomas 
employed  himself  in  arranging  the  affairs   of  Bikanir  and  Jodhpur,  and  at  the 
Bame  time  he  made  occasional  excursions  into  the  Du&b.     His  own  towns,  too, 
often  occupied  his  whole  attention,  and  more  than  once  he  was  obliged  to  sit 
down  and  regularly  invest  Bhaw&ni,  Jam&lpur,  and  others  places. 

Perron  at  length  took  the  field  against  Thomas,  with  a  force  of  ten  battalions  of 
infantry,  six  thousand  horse,  a  body  of  Rohillas,  and  sixty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery. 

XX   ,    ,_.         ^  portion  of  this  force,  under  Captain  Smith,  invested 
Perron  attacks  him.        .,  ^  _  „  ^       ,     .,   ,     !«,  '         , 

Georgegarh,  a  small  fort  built  by  Thomas  near  J&jhar, 

and  another,  under  a  Mr.  Lewis,  advanced  on  Mahim.    Thomas  succeeded  in 
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raising  the  siege  of  Georgegarh,  and  defeated  Captain  Smith,  with  the  loss  of 
his  ammunition  and  baggage ;  and  again,  in  a  battle  fonght  near  Bairi,  he  routed 
the  combined  forces  of  Perron,  Smith  and  Lewis,  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  2,000 
men  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  loss  on  his  own  side  of  700  men,  and 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery  rendered  unfit  for  future  service.  Perron,  dismayed  at 
this  defeat,  made  every  effort  to  collect  reinforcements  from  all  sides.  From 
Bah&ranpur  came  the  forces  of  B&pu  Sindhia  ;  from  the  west  a  number  of  Sikh 
chieftains  who  had  long  felt  the  power  of  Thomas  to  be  a  bur  to  their  plundering 
expeditions ;  Meerut  furnished  a  contingent  under  the  Gujar  Rajas  Ramday&l  and 
Kain  Singh ;  from  Aligarh  came  the  H&thras  and  Murs&n  Rajas;  Colonel  Hess* 
ing  came  from  Agra;  and  from  the  south  the  J4t  ruler  of  Bhartpur  joined  the 
confederate  camp  with  a  large  following.  Thirty  thousand  men,  and  a  train  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  now  surrounded  Thomas  on  all  sides, 
and  so  overawed  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  ceased  to  bring  him 
in  supplies.  Many  of  his  own  officers,  whose  families  resided  within  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  were  bought  over,  and  carried  with  them 
the  troops  under  their  command.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  were  ShitdbKh&n, 
die  commandant  of  Georgegarh,  and  Khairdt  Kh&n,  the  subahd&r  of  his  first 

matchlock  reefiment.     Unable  to  meet  the  enemy  in 

Defeat  and  death.  *       ^  , ,     m,  ,.  i.  i.    xi_   •  -j  . 

the  field,  Thomas  cut  his  way  through  their  midst, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  H&nsi ;  but  here,  too,  treachery  was  rife,  and  he  was 
eventually  compelled  to  yield  up  the  fort,  and,  with  the  escort  of  one  battalion 
of  sepoys,  crossed  the  English  frontier  in  January,  1802,  and  proceeded  thence 
towards  Calcutta.  He  only  reached  as  far  as  Bahr&mpur,  where  be  died  on  the 
22nd  August,  and  was  buried  in  the  English  cemetery. 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  amongst  the  many 
_.    .  that  appeared  during:  the  troublous  times  precedinsr 

His  character.  ,  ^  ^    ,      «  .  .  ,         r  ^  -    n      ^  -  - 

the  advent  of  the  British.  It  was  his  fixed  intention, 
after  consolidating  his  possessions  about  H&nsi,  to  invade  the  Panj&b  and  plant 
his  standard  on  the  Indus.  This  he  resolved  to  accomplish  by  a  fleet  of 
boats,  constructed  from  timber  procured  in  the  forests  near  Firozpur  on  the  Satlaj, 
by  means  of  which,  proceeding  down  the  river  with  his  army,  and  settling  the 
districts  he  might  subdue  on  his  way,  he  hoped  to  reduce  the  whole  country 
within  one  or  two  years.  At  the  same  time  he  ofiered  his  serrices,  his  territoT  y, 
and  his  army  to  the  British,  detailing  his  plans,  and  declaring  that  he  had 
nothing  in  riew  but  "  the  welfare  of  his  king  and  country."  In  the  words  of 
his  biographer^  and  friend — ^^  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  may  be  justified  in 
remarking  that,  on  a  review  of  the  life  and  actions  of  this  very  extraordinary- 
man,  it  is  difficult  which  most  to  admire,  whether  the  intrepidity  of  spirit  by 
which  he  was  incited  to  the  performance  of  actions  which,  by   their  effect^ 

^  Fraocklin**  Memoir  of  George  Thomaa,  London,  1806,  p.  338. 
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raised  him  from  the  condition  of  a  private  subject  to  rank  and  distinction  among 
princes,  or  the  wonderful  and  uncommon  attachment  generally  exhibited 
towards  his  person  by  natives  of  every  description,  who  fought  and  conquered 
with  him  in  his  long  and  arduous  career,  and  whose  assistance  exalted  hkn  for 
a  ti^ie  to  a  height  of  respectability  and  consequence  that  seldom  falls  to  the 
lot  of  an  individual." 

I  have  already  brought  down  the  history  of  the  Sardhana  fief  to  the  year 
Further  history  of  the    1787  A.D.     In  that  year  the  Begam  was  joined  by 
Sardhana  fief.  George  Thomas,  who  remained  in  her  service  until  the 

year  1792.  During  this  time  the  Begam  obtained  great  influence  in  the  imperial 
councils  ;  and,  endowed  by  nature  with  masculine  intrepidity  and  a  correct 
judgment,  she  was  able  to  hold  her  own  country  and  preserve  her  authority 
unimpaired  under  the  successive  administrations  of  Najf  Khan,  MirzaShafi  and 
Afrasyab  Khan.  When  Sindhia  in  1785  became  supreme,  he  added  to  her 
possessions  certain  parganahs  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Jumna ;  and  such  con- 
fidence had  he  in  her  abiliiy  and  integrity,  that  in  the  war  with  Jaipur  he  com- 
mitted to  her  charge  the  important  station  of  P&nipat.  When  Ohul&m  Kadir 
invested  Dehli,  in  1787,  the  Begam  at  once  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Emperor,  and,  declining  all  overtures  from  the  rebel,  resolutely  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  across  the  Jumna. .  Here  a  reconciliation  was  patched  up  between 
Shah  Alam  and  Ghul&m  K&dir,  and  the  Bohilla  departed  to  his  own  country. 
In  1788,  the  Begam's  troops,  as  we  have  already  seen,  distinguished  themselves 
at  the  siege  of  Gokalgarh  and  in  the  capture  of  Meerut.  Early  in  1792,  the 
Begam  began  to  show  a  partiality  for  M.  LeVaisseau,  or  LeYassont  as  he  is 
also  called,  a  young  Frenchman  of  birth,  talents  and  great  pride  of  character, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  her  service,  which  ended  in  his  marrying^  the 
Begam  privately,  in  order  to  bring  the  corps  under  his  own  command.  George 
Thomas  at  once  sent  in  his  resignation  and  entered  the  Marhatta  service,  whilst 

LeVaisseau  set  about  to  reform  his  turbulent  troops. 

LeVaisseau.  ,  i     i  i  t 

But  not  content  with  the  work  he  had  to  do  at  home,, 
he  must  needs  intrigue  against  Thomas,  who  was  then  employed  in  reducing 
the  districts  contiguous  to  the  Begam's  trans-Jumna  possessions.  Thomas 
retaliated  by  plundering  the  Begam's  parganahs.  In  1793  the  Begam,  in 
concert  with  the  Marhatta  Governor  of  Dehli,  sent  a  force  to  watch  Thomas,  who 
retired  to  Tij&ra.  The  Begam  then  went  so  far  as  to  bribe  the  Marhatta  officers 
to  advise  his  dismissal ;  and  a  body  of  Marhattas  having  joined  her  army,  she 
marched  from  Sardhana  to  Thomas's  new  district  of  Jh&jhar.  Her  force 
then  consisted  of  four  battalions  of  infantry,  20  pieces  of  artillery,  and  about 
400  cavalry,  whilst  Thomas  had  only  2,000  men,  with  ten  guns  and  700  cavalry. 
It  was  no  secret  that  the  ex^mlition  was  intended  to  act  against  Thomas; 

^  The  Begam  then  added  the  oamc  of  Nobilis  to  Johaona. 
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bat  events  now  took  place,  which  not  only  indaced  the  Begam  to  relinquish  hor 
intention  of  attacking  Thomas,  but  ended  in  the  total  subversion  of  her  autho- 
rity for  the  time. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  the  Begain^s  employ  a  native  of  Liege,  only  known 

by  his  nick  name  of  Licc:eois,  who  had  been  for  many 
The LiegeoiV rerolt  ^  •*•      *    r-     j    rTk  i         4k  \ 

years  an  intimate  fnend  of  Thomas,  and  on  the  present 

occasion  used  all  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  His  oonduct 
was  highly  displeasing  to  LoVaisseau,  who  used  his  influence  with  the  Begam 
to  procure  the  Liegeois'  degradation  ;  and  to  make  his  disgrace  more  mortifying, 
the  place  was  given  to  a  junior  officer,  a  creature  of  LeVaisseau^s.  The  soldiers, 
ever  ready  for  mutiny,  sided  with  the  Liegeois,  and  resolved  to'  effect  the  down- 
fal  of  both  the  Begam  and  LeVaisseau,  who,  oWing  to  the  privacy  with  which  the  , 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  was  looked  upon  as  her  paramour.  They 
invited  Za&ry&b  Ehan,  the  son  of  the  late  Sumru,  from  Dehli,  to  become  their 
cx>mmander.  This  young  man,  who  has  been  characterised  by  a  contemporary  as 
^^  a  oompound  of  ignorance,  cruelly  and  debauchery,'^  consented  to  join  the 
conspiracy,  on  condition  that  the  deputation  sent  by  the  army  to  invite  him 
should  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  on  the  spot.  Having  sworn  allegiance 
to  their  new  leader,  the  rebel  troops,  with  Zafary&b  Kh&n  at  their  head,  pro- 
ceeded, in  May,  1795,  towards  Sardhana,  to  which  place  the  Begam  and  her 
husband  had  fled  on  hearing  of  the  negotiations  at  Dehli. 

Whether  from  jealousy,  satiety,  or  some  other  cause,  the  Begam  herself 

now  became  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her  husband  as 

Death  of  LeVaisseaat 

she  had  formerly  been  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  to  her  passion  for  him.  The  rational  explanation  of  her  conduct  on  this 
occasion  would,  however,  appear  to  be  the  discovery  that  LeVaisseau  was  unfitted 
by  temperament  to  manage  the  unruly  body  of  troops  that  she  was  obliged  to 
entertain.  To  accomplish  her  purpose,  she  is  said  to  have  got  up  the  revo- 
lution that  we  have  just  noticed,  representing  to  her  husband  that  a  plan  had 
been  laid  for  murdering  both  herself  and  him,  and  seizing  on  the  jd/jir ;  and 
urged  him,  thereupon,  to  collect  all  the  treasure  that  could  readily  be  transported, 
and  by  flight  save  both  their  lives  and  a  portion  of  their  wealth.  Having  thus 
far  sncceeded,  she  e;(torted  from  her  intended  victim  avow,  in  which  she  joined, 
to  the  effect  that,  in  case  of  her  flight  being  intercepted,  each  party  should,  by 
death,  secure  escape  from  the  probable  consequences ;  and  to  enable  her  to  effect 
this,  should  it  become  necessary,  the  lady,  as  well  as  her  husband,  carried  arms. 
All  arrangements  being  perfected,  the  fugitives,  with  their  treasure,  departed 
under  the  cover  of  night ;  but  scarcely  had  they  passed  the  boundary  of  her  own 
jiglvj  than  they  encountered  a  party  of  troops,  placed  in  the  position  which 
they  occupied  by  order  of  the  Begam.  Resistance  and  recourse  to  flight  seemed 
alike  hopeless,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol  from  the  Begam's  pdlkij   followed 
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by  loud  cries  from  her  attendants,  assured  the  husband  that  his  ^ife  had  per- 
farmed  her  share  ia  their  mutual  agreement.  Portions  of  her  garments,  stained 
with  blood,  were  exhibited  to  confirm  the  impression,  and,  under  the  inflnehce 
of  terror,  more  probably  than  of  conscientious  regard  for  his  pledge,  the  entrap* 
ped  victim  follovred  the  supposed  example  of  his  wife,  and  with  a  pistol  termi- 
nated his  life. 

Of  the  ac^tual  occurrence  of  this  catastrophe  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  but 

^.  the  circumstances  attendincr  it  are  so  difTerently  related, 

Thomas  8  account.  ,  ,  ,  , 

that  there  is  much  difficulty  in    ascertaining  the  real 

facts.  The  story,  as  told  by  Mundy  and  Bacon,  is  given  above.^  Greorge 
Thomas's  biographer^  relates  that  the  Begam  and  her  husband  were  cut  off  in 
J;heir  intended  flight  into  British  territory  at  che  village  of  Karwa,  close  to  Sat- 
dhana,  and  that  the  troops  who  were  with  her  were  promised  a  free  pardon  and 
their  arrears  of  pay  on  condition  of  their  laying  down  their  arms  and  giving  up 
the  Begam  and  her  husband.  In  the  confusion  that  arose,  and  before  any  resolu- 
tion could  be  taken,  some  shots  were  fired  and  a  few  men  were  slightly  wounded. 
The  soldiers,  perceiving  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  Begam,  openly 
declared  themselves  for  Sumru's  son.  The  infantry  then  surrounded  her  palan- 
quin, and  demanded  her  surrender  :  the  cavalry  at  the  same  time  surrounded  her 
husband  who  was  on  horseback.  The  Begam  at  that  instant  drew  a  poniard 
from  her  side,  and  running  the  point  of  it  across  her  breast,  drew  a  little  blood, 
but  with  no  intention  of  killing  herself.  Her  attendants  called  for  assistance, 
and  LeVaisseau  hearing  the  tumult,  demanded  to  know  what  had  happened.  He 
was  answered  that  the  Begamhad  killed  herself.  Twice  he  put  the  s^me  question, 
and  twice  he  received  the  9ame  answer,  on  which  he  deliberately  shot  himself 
in  the  mouth. 

Sleeraan,  who  had  particularly  good  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  real 

facts  of  the  case,  whilst  repeating  the  story  of  the  com- 
Sloemao's  account.  '  i 

pact  between  the  husband  and  wife  ^^  that  neither  should 

survive  the  other,"  describes  the  actual  occurrence  as  follows  : — '^  They  had  got 

three  miles  on  the  road  to  Meerut,  when  they  found  the  battalions  gaining  fast 

upon  the  palanquin.     LeVaisseau  drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  and  urged  on 

the  bearers.    He  could  easily  have  galloped  off  and  saved  himself,  but  he  would 

not  quit  his  wife's  side.    At  last  the  soldiers  came  up  close  behind  them.     The 

female  attendants  on  the  Begam  began  to  scream,  and,  looking  into  the  litter, 

LeVaisseau  saw  the  white  cloth  covered  with  blood.    The  Begam  had  stabbed 

herself,  but  the  dagger  had  struck  against  one  of  the  bones  of  her  chesti  and 

she  had  not  courage  to  repeat  the  blow.     Her  husband  put  the  pistol  to  his 

temple  and  fired.    The  ball  passed  through  his  head,  and  he  fell  dead  to  the 

1  Bacon's  First  Impressions,  II,  41;  Mundy's  Sketches,  I.   371,  as  quoted   by  Tfaorotoo. 
s  Franckliirs  life  of  Thomas,  69. 
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ji^roand.  "     On  the  evidence,  as  a  whole,  this  may  be  accepted  as  the  most, 
correct  account ;  and  snbseqaent  events  would  seem  to  corroborate  the  opinion 
that  the  Begam  was  not  in  league  with  the  mutineers.    Thomas's  account  gives 
no  support  to  the  contrary  opinion ;  and  bad  he  believed  the  Begam  guilty,  he 
would  probably  have  mentioned  his  belief  to  his  biographer. 

On  the  death  of  LeVaisseau,  ^^  the  villains, ''  says  Thomas,  ^^  who,   the 

The   Begam  restored    preceding  day,  had  styled  themselves  his  slaves,  now 
by  Thomaa.  committed  every  act  of  insult  and  indignity  upon  his 

corpse.  "  For  three  days  it  lay  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  rabble,  and  was  at 
length  thrown  into  a  ditch.  The  Begam  herself  was  carried  back  to  the  fort, 
and  stripped  of  all  her  property  and  tied  to  a  gun,  and  would  here  have  perished 
of  starvation  and  exposure  had  she  not  been  attended  to  by  a  faithful  ser- 
vant, who  supplied  all  her  wants.  Released  from  her  terrible  position  by  the 
good  of&ces  of  M.  Saleur,'U  gentleman  of  her  army,  the  Begam  was  still  kept 
in  confinement.  Here  she  found  means  to  communicate  with  George  Thomas, 
and  implored  him  to  assist  in  her  release,  promising  any  sum  that  the  Marhat- 
tas  would  demand  if  again  reinstated  in  herjdgir.  On  receipt  of  these  letters, 
Thomas,  by  an  offer  of  £12,000,  prevailed  on  Bapu  Sindhia,  the  Marhatta 
Governor  of  the  Upper  Du&b,  to  march  towards  Sardhana;  and  in  the 
meantime  Thomas  himself  intrigued  with  the  mutineers,  and  finding  a  party 
amongst  them  favourable  to  the  restoration,  advanced  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Sardhana  with  his  own  troops.  To  assist  him  in  his  negotiations,  he  sent  a 
message,  proclaiming  that  he  was  come  by  order  of  the  Marhatta  chief  to 
reinstate  the  Begam.  This  proceeding  had  the  desired  effect.  A  portion  of  the 
troops  mutinied,  and  confined  Zafary&b  Kh&n  ;  but  before  Thomas  could  arrive 
he  was  again  released.  Thomas,  ignorant  of  this  change  in  affairs,  advanced 
with  a  slender  escort  of  only  fifty  horse,  directing  his  infantry  to  follow.  Zafarydb 
Kh&n,  perceiving  his  opportunity,  ordered  an  attack  upon  Thomas;' but  before 
tins  could  be  carried  out,  the  infantry  arrived,  and  the  mutineers,  thinking  the 
whole  Marhatta  army  was  upon  them,  broke  and  fled.  The  Begam  was  then 
brought  out  from  her  confinement  and  restored  to  power,  whilst  Zafary&b  Kh&n, 
stripped  of  all  his  property,  was  reconducted  as  a  prisoner  tp  Dehli,  where  he 
died  in  1803,  and  was  buried  beside  his  father  in  the  Agra  grave«yard. 

The  Begam  paid  a  portion  of  the  stun  stipulated  for  her  release  to  B&pii  Sin- 
dhia, and  promised  the  remainder.  With  the  aid  of 
George  Thomas  she  arranged  her  affairs  once  more, 
and  gave  the  command  of  the  troops  to  M.  Saleur,  an  old  Frenchman,  who  had 
been  in  the  corps  since  its  first  formatioti.  Thomas  describes  the  Begam  at 
this  time  as  small  in  stature,  but  inclined  to  be  plump.  Her  complexion  was 
fair  ;  *eyes — black,  large,  and  animated.  She  adopted  the  Hindiistani  costiifme 
made  of  the  most  costly  materials.    She  spoke  both  Peifsian  and  Urdu,  and  in 
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her  conversation  was  engaging,  sensible,  and  spirited.  .  Her  house  was  well 
bailt,  and  furnished  partly  in  the  European  and  partly  in  the  Hindustani  style  ; 
but  she  always  followed  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  never  appeared  oat  of 
doors  or  in  her  public  darb4r  unveiled.  Her  officers  presented  themselves  in 
front  of  the  place  where  she  sat,  which  was  separated  from  the  public  rooms  by 
a  screen,  and  here  she  gave  audience  and  transacted  business  of  all  kinds.  She 
frequently  admitted  to  her  table  the  higher  ranks  of  European  officers,  but  natives 
never  came  within  the  enclosure.  On  dinner  being  announoed,  twenty  or 
thirty  of  her  female  attendants,  most  of  whom  were  Christians,  carried  in  the 
plates  and  dishes,  and  waited  on  the  guests  during  the  repast. 

The  darker  side  of  the  Begam's  character  is  shown  by  the  story  of  the  slave 
Murder  of  the  slave    girl's  murder.     By  some  it  is  said  that  the  girl's  crime 
^^^  consisted  in  her  having  attracted  the  favourable  notice 

of  one  of  the  Begam's  husbands.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  offence,  her 
barbarous  mistress  visited  it  by  causing  the  girl  to  be  buried  alive.  The  time 
chosen  for  the  execution  was  the  evening,  the  place  the  tent  of  the  Begam ; 
who  caused  her  bed  to  be  arranged  immediately  over  the  grave,  and  occupied  it 
until  the  morning,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  rescue  the  miserable  girl  beneath. 
By  acts  like  this  the  Begam  inspired  suoh  terror,  that  she  was  never  afterwards 
troubled  with  domestic  dissensions.  She  augmented  her  troops  to  six  battar 
lions  in  1797-98,  and  we  next  find  them  fighting  on  Sindhia's  side  against  the 
English  in  ]  802.  Five  battalions  marched  to  the  Dakhin,  and  one  remained 
at  Sardhana.  At  the  battle  of  Asdi,  the  Sardhana  troops,  under  M.  Salenr,  lost 
one  battalion  and  four  guns.  After  the  fall  of  Dehli,  the  Begam  made  submission 
to  the  British  Government,  and  to  the  end  of  her  life  remained  faithful  to  their 
interests.  In  1825  she  showed  her  loyalty  by  leading  her  troops  in  person  to 
assist  the  British  at  Bhartpur  (Bhurtpore).  She  died  in  the  early  part  of  1836. 
The  description  of  the  Begam's  possessions  and  their  history  being  purely  local, 
will  be  found  under  the  Meerut  District. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  disciplined  corps  entertained  by  Sindhia ;  and 

as  the  subjugation  of  the  DuAb  was  principally  due 
to  their  presence  in  the  Marbatta  army,  this  seems 
the  proper  place  to  give  some  account  of  the  regular  corps  in  th9  service  of 
the  native  princes  that  have  been  employed  in  the  Du&b.  Sumru's  brigade 
has  already  been  noticed  at  length,  from  its  having  been  connected  for  so  many 
years  with  the  Meerut  District,  but  it  never  had  the  preponderating  influence 
or  the  notoriety  of   DeBoigne's  brigade.^    Benoit  DeBoigne  was  by  birth  a 

Savoyard,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  Sardinian  army.   This  he  exchanged 

^ —    I  ■ —  - 

1  Captain  Lewis  Ferdinand  Smith,  a  Major  in  DeBoigne's  corps,  Captain  Prancklin  aiyS  Cap- 
^in  Duff,  who  were  all  personally  acquainted  with  DeBoigne,  are  the  principal  authorities  for 
these  notes. 
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for  the  Irish  Brigade  in  France,  and  finally  for  the  Russian  service.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  sold  as  a  slave  by  his  Tur- 
kish oaptor.  His  parents  procured  his  ransom,  and  he  again  visited  Russia,  where 
he  obtained  a  command  in  the  Greek  archipelago.  Here  he  met  an  English  noble- 
man (Lord  Percy),  who  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  Lord  Macartney, 
then  Governor  of  Madras,  and  Mr.  Hastings,  then  in  Bengal.  In  1780  A.D. 
De  Boigne  came  to  Madras,  and  after  some  service  there,  proceeded  to  Bengal, 
where  he  was  cordially  received  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  obtained  letters  of  intro- 
duction fo  the  Resident  at  Lucknow.  In  1783,  De  Boigne  arrived  in  Lucknow, 
where  he  received  a  considerable  present  from  the  Naw&b.  He  then  went  to 
Agra,  and  entered  the  Raja  of  Jaipur^s  service.  This  came  to  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  who  immediately  ordered  DeBoigne  to  return  to  Calcutta.  De- 
Boigne  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Governor,  that 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Lucknow,  where  he  set  up  as  a  cloth  merchant,  with 
considerable  success. 

From  Lucknow  DeBoigne  again  went  to  Agra  in  1784,  with  Major  Browne, 
DeBoigne  enters  Sin-     ^^  British  envoy  to  the  Dehli  court,  and  there  began 
dhia'i  Bervice.  ^  ^^^n  his  attention  to  military  affairs.      He  found 

that  the  R&n&  of  Gk)had  was  at  this  time  closely  besieged  by  the  Marhattas  under 
Madhoji  Sindhia,  and  communicated  a  plan  to  the  Rdn&  for  the  relief  of  the  fort 
of  Gohad,  which  evinced  much  military  skill,  and  which  might  eventually  have 
been  successful  had  not  the  correspondence  been  discovered  by  Bindhia. 
DeBoigne,  disappointed  at  this  untoward  circumstance,  was  in  despair  ;  bu^  what 
seemed  to  be  so  prejudicial  to  him  was  in  reality  the  foundation  of  all  his  sub- 
sequent fortunes.  Sindhia  was  so  pleased  with  the  talent  and  boldness  shown 
in  the  plan  formed  by  DeBoigne,  that  he  consulted  Mr.  Anderson,  the  British 
Resident  at  his  Court,  in  regard  to  taking  DeBoigne  into  his  service.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  DeBoigne  obtained  the  command  of  two  battalions  in 
Sindhia^s  service,  to  be  raised  by  himself  and  to  be  disciplined  according  to 
European  tactics.  These  troops  were  attached  to  the  force  commanded  by 
App&kandi  Rao,  the  Marbatta  chief  who  subsequently  gave  George  Thomas  his 
first  command.  DeBoigne's  battalions  participated  in  all  the  early  conquests  of 
Madhuji  Sindhia  in  Hindust&n  and  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  gaining  the 
battles  of  Chaksana  and  Agra  in  1785  and  1786,  and  the  battle  of  L&lsot  in 
1788.^  Sindhia  was  so  pleased  mth  this  success,  that  he  ordered  DeBoigne 
to  increase  his  battalions,  first  to  ten,  and  subsequently  to  sixteen,  with  a  train 
of  one  hundred  guns.  Tids  was  completed  in  1790 ;  and  shortly  aflerwards  the 
newly-raised  force  was  engaged  in  the  bloody  battle  of  P&tan  Tanwar  in  the 

^  The  Marhattas  under  DeBoigne,  and  the  Jats  under  M.  Lestonneaaz,  were  defeated  bj  the 
Mo'ghals,  under  Ismail  Beg,  and  the  Bohillos,  under  Ghalam  Kadir,  at  Chiksu^  about  five  ko8 
from  Bhartpur,  April  S4, 178S. 
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Shaikh&wdti  country  (20th  June),  fongfat  against  the .  Rahtors  of  Jaudhpar, 
who  had  been  joined  by  Ismail  Beg.  The  battle  was  a  long  and  bloody  one, 
and  the  enemy  lost  seventy  pieces  of  cannon.  They  fled  thence  to  Pipar  in 
Jaudhpur,  where  another  force  of  Rahtors  were  collected,  and  here  again 
DeBoigne's  forces  were  victorious  (September  12th),  in  the  equally  severe 
battle  of  Mairtha. 

In  1792,  at  L&khairi  Gh&t,  in  the  Bdndi  country,  DeBoigiie*s  sepoys  met  a 
Services  of  the  brig-    similar  force,  raised  and  disciplined  by  the  Chevalier 
■^®*'  Dudrenec,    then   in    the    service  of  Takuj{    Holkar. 

DeBoigne's  troops  were  again  successful,  and  Dudrenec  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
with  the  loss  of  nearlv  all  his  officers.     The  result  of  this  battle  was  that  Sindhia 
became  supreme  in  Hindustan.     At  Kanand,  in  the  Mewati  country,  DeBoigne's 
brigades  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Najf  Kuli  Kh&n's  widow  and  of  Ismail 
Beg.   In  1793  DeBoigne  received  an  assignment  of  lands  valued  at  £160,000  a 
year,  for  the  support  of  his  troops,  and  he  then  formed  the  third  Jbrigade.      By 
this  act  he  made  many  enemies,  and  when  his  old  master  died,  Daulut  Rao  Sin- 
dhia, who  succeeded  to  power,  no  longer  gave  him  the  cordial  support  that  he  had 
hitherto  received.  In  addition  to  this,  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  return  to  his  own  country.     He  accordingly  made  arrangements  to  leave  the 
Du&b  in  December,  1795,  and  reached  Calcutta,  whence  he  embarked  for  Europe. 
He  settled  down  at  Ghamberi,  in  his  native  country,  and  lived  there  a  long  and 
useful  life.     Tod,  Dufl,  Franoklin,  and  others  of  our  old  writers  on  Indian 
history,  visited  him  in  his  retreat,  and  there  learned,  from  his  own  mouth,   the 
particulars  of  his  eventful  life  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

DeBoigne's  description  of  his  brigades  is  worth  transcribing  : — "  Each  con- 
DeBolgne'i    adminla-    sis^ed  of  ten  battalions   of  750  men  each,  seven  of 
tration.  which  were  regulars,  known  as  lalingatty  clothed  and 

armed  like  the  troops  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
remaining  three  were  Path&ns,  armed  with  matchlocks  manufactured  at  Agra. 
The  whole  brigade  was  manoeuvred  by  word  of  command.  To  each  brigade  wa» 
attached  a  force  of  500  Mewatisfor  camp  duties,  500  cavalry  for  patrols,  and 
sixty  well-mounted  field  pieces  from  3  to  6  and  9-pounder8.  A  supplementary 
force  of  1,000  Rohillas  was  subsequently  added  to  lead  storming  parties.'' 
According  to  his  friend  and  comrade.  Smith,  De  Boigne  was  a  fair  Latin  scholar, 
and  read  and  wrote  English,  French  and  Italian  viith  ease  and  fluency.  He 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  and  in  conversa- 
tion was  polite,  afiable,  pleasant,  humorous  and  vivacious.  ^'  He  was  elegant 
in  his  mafiners,  resolute  in  his  determinations,  and  firm  in  his  measures." 
To  the  subtlety  oi  the  Italian  he  added  experience  gained  in  every  school 
of  life,  and  proved  himself  more  than  an  equal  match  for  Eastern  politi- 
cians.   He  approached  power  in  disguise^  aud  only  showed  his  real  designs 
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when  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  In  the  Du&b  he  was  dreaded  and  idolised, 
feared  and  respeoted,  admired  and  beloved.  His  name  was  enough  to  put  down 
armed  resistance ;  and  from  the  time  of  his  assumption  of  authority  there  were 
no  more  revolts  in  the  portion  of  the  Du&b  under  his  charge.  It  is  said  that 
Najf  Kuli  Khan,  on  his  deathbed^  gave  this  parting  advice  to  his  courageous 
wife—**  Besist,  but  if  DeBoigne  attacks  you,  yield." 

His  administration  of  justice  was  a  fair  medium  between  relaxation  and 

severity,  and  in  the  conduct  of  business  he  was  indefa- 
tigable. A  writer^  in  the  Telegraph  newspaper,  in  a 
letter,  dated  Agra,  January  2, 1797,  says  of  him-  "  I  have  seen  him  (DeBoigne) 
daily  and  monthly  rise  with  the  sun,  survey  his  kdrkkdnaj  review  his  troops, 
enlist  recruits,  direct  the  vast  movements  of  three  brigades,  raise  resources,  and 
encourage  manafactures  for  their  arms,  ammunition  and  stores,  harangue  in  the 
darb&r,  give  audience  to  ambassadors,  administer  justice,  regulate  the  civil  and 
revenue  affairs  of  a  jdffir  of  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees,  listen  to  a  multitude  of 
letters  from  various  parts,  on  various  important  matters,  dictate  replies,  carry 
on  an  intricate  system  of  intrigue  in  different  courts,  superintend  a  private  trade  of 
lakhs  of  rupees,  keep  his  accounts,  his  private  and  public  correspondence,  and 
direct  and  move  forward  a  most  complex  political  machine.  All  this  he  did  with- 
out an  European  assistant,  for  he  is  very  diffident  in  placing  his  confidence,  and 
extremely  cautious  in  bestowing  his  trust.  He  used  to  say  that  any  ambitious 
person  who  reposes  confidence  in  another,  risks  the  destruction  of  his  views.  Such 
was  his  laborious  occupation  from  sunrise  until  past  midnight,  and  this  was  not 
the  fortuitous  avocatitm  of  a  day,  but  the  unremitting  employment  of  nine  or 
ten  years.  To  this  exhausting  and  unceasing  toil  he  sacrificed  one  of  the 
firmest  and  most  robust  constitutions  which  ever  nature  formed  to  bless  man- 
kind. He  left  his  station  with  accumulated  diseases,  extingushed  health,  and  a 
debilitated  frame^  but  with  the  poor  comparative  recompence  of  uncommon  fame, 
and  a  splendid  fortune  of  £400,000.  In  his  person  he  was  above  six  feet  high, 
giant-boned,  large-limbed,  strong-featured,  and  with  piercing  eyes.  There 
was  some^ing  in  his  countenance  which  depicts  the  hero,  and  compels  us  to  yield 
implicit  obedience.  In  his  deportment  he  was  commanding,  and  he  trod  with 
the  majestic  step  of  cpnscious  greatness.  DeBoigne,  luminous  as  he  was,  had 
his  shades  ;  and  great  as  he  appears,  had  his  foibles  and  little  weaknesses ; — ^he 
was  avaricious  to  a  degree  verging  on  contempt,  exceedingly  tenacious  of 
power,  greedy  of  authority,  meanly  jealous  of  merit  in  those  under  him,  and 
unworthily  envious ;  but  where  is  perfection  ?  Every  officer  and  soldier  when 
wounded  received  a  certain  present,  in  proportion  to  his  wound,  from  fifteen 
days'  to  three  or  four  months'  pay,  without  any  stoppage  of  pay  during  the  time 
of  his  cure.  The  disabled  of  his  army  had  a  pension  for  life  to  the  amount  of  half 

^  Captain  L  F.  Smith,  of  the  Marhatta  lerTice. 
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their  pay,  and  lands  besides ;  and  the  relations  of  the  killed  and  of  those  who 
died  of  their  wonnds,  got  the  property  of  the  deceased.'* 

At  the  departare  of  DeBoigne  there  were  three  brigades, — one  at  Poona, 
under  th^  command  of  M.  Perron  ;  one  at  Koil,  under  M.  Pedrons ;  and  one  at 

Muttra,  nnder  Major  Sutherland.  DeBoigne  neither 
nominated  nor  recommended  a  successor,  but  Perron, 
being  at  Poena,  obtained  the  command  for  himself.  It  is  said  that  DeBoigiie's 
parting  advice  to  Sindhia  was  never  to  give  the  control  of  all  these  brigades  to 
one  person ;  and  that  to  his  successor  was  embodied  in  the  clause  that  he  intro- 
duced into  his  own  written  agreement  with  Sindhia --^^  never  to  fight  with  the 
English.''  Perron  came  out  to  India  in  the  Sardine,  a  French  frigate,  in  1774, 
as  a  common  sailor.  Deserting  thence  he  entered  the  service  of  several  of  the 
partisan  leaders  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  in  1789  received  a  commission 
from  DeBoigne.  Perron  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  activity  and  industry.  His 
attention  to  his  duty  and  his  personal  bravery  at  Kanond,  in  1792,  induced 
DeBoigne  to  promote  him  to  a  majority  ;  and  in  1793  he  was  sent  in  charge  of 
the  first  brigade  to  the  Dakhin.  He  returned  to  Koil  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Du&b  forces  in  February,  1797. 

The  revenue  of  De  Boigne's  districts  in  the   Du&b  had  risen  under  his 

,    ^  ,  .  ,   ^.  care  from  sixteen  to  over  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees  a 

Perron's  administration.  j  r 

year.  Perron  not  only  received  these,  but  added  to 
them  on  all  sides.  He  arranged  and  pursued  a  systertiatic  plan  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  his  possessions  and  fortune,  and  in  this  was  so  successful,  that  in 
a  short  time  the  entire  country  from  Labor  to  Kota,  and  from  Jaudhpur  to  Koil, 
acknowledged  his  authority.  The  principal  obstacles  to  his  attaining  undivided 
influence  in  the  Marhatta  empire  were  Tantia  Pagnavfs,  Lakhwa  Ddda  and 
George  Thomas.  The  first  was  taken  prisoner  and  died  by  poison  ;  Lakhwa 
D4da  fell  in  1801,  after  the  fight  at  Datiya;  and  George  Thomas,  as  we  have 
seen,  succumbed  to  the  united  battalions  of  all  Perron's  contingents,  now  raised 
to  four  brigades,  at  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Perron's  revenues  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1802  amounted  to  more  than  forty-one  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year,  from  sixty- 
eight  parganahs.  At  the  same  time  a  cloud  began  to  gather  in  the  west,  and 
at  the  risk  of  the  safety  of  his  power,  and  even  of  his  life.  Perron  was  obliged  to 
visit  the  Marhatta  camp  at  Ujain,  where  he  arranged  matters  for  the  time  by  a 
liberal  use  of  money.  Sindhia  in  the  meantime  was  preparing  to  assist  the 
Perron  retires.  Peshwa  and  attack  Holkar,  and  asked  for  a  seoond 

brigade  from  Perron,  who,  though  he  risked  theindepen* 

denoe,,and  even  the  existence  of  the  Marhatta  empire,  delayed  for  his  own  sake 

for  three  months  to  send  the  reinforcement  asked  for,  and  then  only  despatched 

his  newly-raised  fourth  brigade.    Even  this  force  arrived  too  late,  as  the  British 

had  already  stepped  in  and  restored  the  Peshwa,  who  had  thrown  himself  into 
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their  hands.  This  s6  alarmed  the  Marhattas,  that,  laying  aside  their  motual 
jealousies,  the  Berar  Haja,  Holkar  and  Sindhia,  dnited  for  a  time  against  the 
English,  and  resolved  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  campaign  drawn  up  by  Perron, 
who  advised  their  active  alliance  for  this  purpose.  But  before  an^ihing  could  be 
done  in  pursuance  of  their  agreement,  quarrels  again  broke  out.  Holkar  with- 
drew himself  from  the  confederacy,  and  Siodhia,  resolving  to  supersede  Perron, 
bestowed  the  command  of  the  Du&b  on  Amb&ji.  Perron  found  his  fourth  brigade, 
under  Dudrenec,  ready  to  desert  him.  Bonrquien  had  induced  the  second  and 
third  brigades  to  revolt,  and  had  even  written  to  the  commanders  of  the  irre* 
gular  horse  at  Koil  to  encompass  the  death  of  Perron.  Knowing  all  this, 
Perron  only  made  a  half-hearted  resistance  at  Koil,  and  fled  by  H&thras  to 
Muttra,  where  he  surrendered  to  Lord  Lake,  and  proceeded  thence  by  Calcutta 
to  Europe. 

Bonrquien,  who  commanded  at  Dehli,  was  put  under  restraint  by  his  own 
troops,  who  met  the  British  on  the  road  between  Aligarh  and  Dehli,  where  th<¥ 
Marhattas  were  completely  defeated  on  the  11th  September,  1803.  The  Prince 
Akbar,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  position  of  heir-apparent  since  the  death  of 
his  eldest  brother  Jaw&n  Bakht  at  Benares,  in  1788,  came  out  to  meet  the 
British  Commander-in-Chief,  and  conducted  him  into  the  city,  wfibre  he  was 
received  by  the  bUnd  and  aged  emperor.  The  treaty  with  Sindhia,  dated 
Snrje 'Anjangaum,  30th  December,  1803,  ceded  to  the  British  all  the  forts, 
territories  and  rights  held  by  the  Marhattas  in  the  Da&b  and  the  countries  to 
the  north  of  the  territories  of  the  Rajas  of  Jaipur  and  Jaudhpur,  and  the  Bana 
of  Gohad. 

Though  the  war  with   Sindhia  was  thus  brought  to  a  successful  termina- 

^      , .  ^  ,  tion  in  1803,  Holkar,  in  the  following  year,  renewed 

War  wilh  Holkar.  '  o  .^       » 

hostilities ;  and,   having  been  joined  by  the  Jats  of 

Bhartpur,  sent  a  considerable  force  to  invest  Dehli,  which  was  then  in  posses- 
sion of  a  British  garrison  under  the  celebrated  Qeneral  Ochterlony.  In  1804, 
Lord  Lake  collected  stores  and  supplies,  and  set  out  by  Muttra  for  Dehli.  On 
his  way  he  drove  out  Ghul&mi  Kh&n,  who  had  .been  plundering  the  Aligarh 
District;  and  Holkar  retired  from  Muttra  at  the  approach  of  the  British  force, 
fiolkar's  light  troops  accompanied  the  army,  and  hovered  on  the  flanks  all  day, 
cutting  off  stragglers,  whilst  at  night  they  always  encamped  out  of  reach. 
,,  „    ,     . ,  Near  Dehli,  Holkar  branched  off  and  crossed  into  the 

Du&b  near  B&gpat ;  thence  he  proceeded  northwards 
by  Sardhana  and  Sh&mli ;  but  on  being  pursued  by  Lord  Lake,  left  the  latter  place 
on  the  drd  November,  and  presented  himself  before  Fatehgarh.  The  civil  officers 
retired  into  the  fort,  which,  with  the  old  cantonments,  were  preserved  ;  but  the 
cavalry  lines  and  new  cantonments,  which  lay  beyond  the  ravines,  and  were 
therefore  beyond  the  line  of  defence  taken  up  by  the  troops,  were  burned  by 
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Holkar.  Here  he  was  surprised  by  General  Lake  on  the  17th  of  November, 
and,  in  the  words  of  his  own  historian,  "  was  totally  defeated,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter," and  retreated  across  the  Jumna  into  Bhartpur  territory,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Amir  Kh&n,  the  Pindara  leader. 

On  the  7th  February,  1805,  Amir  Kh&n  crossed  the  Jumna  at  the  Mah4ban 
'  Kh'  '       A  ghdt,  with  a  body  of  horse  lightly  equipped,  intending 

to  create  a  diversion  in  the  British  rear.  He  plundered 
Gokal  and  relieved  Kamona  in  the  Aligarh  District,  then  held  by  Dundi  Khan. 
Thence  he  passed  up  the  DuAb  by  Puth  in  the  Meerut  District,  and  crossing 
the  Ganges  at  Kumr-ud-dinnagar,  caused  some  disturbance  in  Rohilkhand. 
Driven  thence  by  General  Smith  and  Skinner's  horse,  he  re-entered  the 
Du&b  at  the  same  point,  and  rejoined  Holkar' s  force  before  Bhartpur  on  the 
2lBt  March,  1805,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks.  General  Smith  followed  two 
days  afterwards.  The  peace  of  this  track  was  never  again  seriously  disturbed 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  in  1 857. 

The  mutinv  narratives  of  the  Meerut  Division  abound  with  instances  of  firm 
.  devotion  and  unflinching  bravery.    As  they  are  given  in 

some  detail  under  each  district,  it  will  be  necessary  hero 
to  make  only  some  few  general  remarks  on  the  mutiny  in  this  division  as  a 
whole,  and  this  cannot  be  better  done  than  by  giving  Mr.  Fleetwood  Williams' 
summary  of  the  origin  and  progress    of  the  rebellion  in  the  Meerut  Division.^ 
He  writes — "  That  the  rebellion  had  been  planned  by  the  Musalm&ns,  I  have 
no  doubt.     It  is  not  the  province  of  a  local  officer  to  trace  this,  but  one  or  two 
indications  may  be  mentioned.     Though  there  was  no  apparent  sympathy,  the 
idea  of  the  restoration  of  the  Mnsalman  religion  to  power  has  been  repeatedly 
kept  alive.     Invitations   to  join  in  a  war  against  infidels,  emanating  from  the 
Swat  country,  have   circulated  through  the   upper  part  of  Hindust&n.     The 
anxiety  of  the  Rohilkhand  Pathans,  particularly  the  members  of  the  family  of 
Hafiz  Rahmat  Kh&n,  that  Gt)vernment  should  not  suffer  anarchy  and  oppres- 
sion to  continue  in  Oudh,  but  should  interfere  and  introduce  the  just  adminis- 
tration  with  which  they  were  blessed,  seemed   at  the  time   to  be  thtf* loyal 
desires  of  enlightened  men.     Late  events  show  that  they  anticipated  the  long- 
hoped-for  opportunity  which  the  cry  of  annexation  and  the  decreased  impor- 
tance of  the  native  soldiers  in  Oudh,  under  British  rule,  afforded.     The  march 
of  the  mutineers  from  Meerut  to  the  arrival  at  Dehli  might  be  the  policy  of 
soldiers,  but  the  re-exaltation  of  the  Mughal  king,  and  the  immediate  submis- 
sion of  the  Hindu  sepoys  to  the  head  of  the  Musalmdns,  bad  a  deeper  souroe. 
The  recorded  conversation,  in  March,  1857,  of  the  Bijnaur  Nawdb   and  his 
friends —  *  Is  there  any  security  now  •for  Islam?'  and  that  *  Islam  was  form- 

^  Narrative    nf    EFeuta,   406   of   I85S,  dated  November    16,    1858,    paraf.  425,  et  seq.,  by 
F.  Williams,  C.S.I.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  Commissioner  of  Meerut. 
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erly  the  domiDant  religion/  is  a  specimen  of  the  movement  among  the 
Mahammadans.  An  earlier  conversation  than  this  could  be  traced,  1  believe, 
between  one  of 'the  family  of  H&fiz  Rahmat  Kh&n  and  a  Rajput  in  Rohilkhand, 
in  or  about  December,  1856,  when  the  Path&n  recommended  the  Tbakur  to 
look  to  his  weapons,  as  he  would  be  wanting  them  soon. 

^'  The  tone  of  the  Muhammadan  portion  of  the  native  press,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which,  not  ihe  impoverished  and  discontented  only,  but  the  well-to- 
do  Muhammadans  in  every  rank  and  station  staked  their  all  upon  the  issue,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  joined  in  rebellion  ;  their  extraordinary  association  with 
*  idolaters'  to  exterminate  *  the  children  of  the  book,'  in  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  their  prophets,  and  the  fatwahs  of  the  few  Maulvis  who  dared  to  speak  out ; 
even  the  exceptional  loyalty  of  that  portion  of  the  Muhammadans  whose  views 
on  the  matter  of  proselytism  differ  from  those  of  the  majority ;  the  happily 
unavailing  endeavours  of  the  Muhammadan  leaders  to  make  the  mass  of  the 
population  join  them  ;  and  the  bitter  complaints  of  the  Hindu  mutineers,  that 
they  had  been  deeply  deceived;  all  these  indicate  that,  though  a  spirit 
of  mutiny  may  have  prepared  the  native  army,  the  real  movers  were  Muham- 
madans.    Even  at  Meerut  the  first  move  was  made  by  Muhammadans.     A 

Hindu  said  he  had  fired  oflf*  the  new  cartridges,   and 

Oatbrcak  at  Meerut.  ,     ,      „  ,1    ,  .       t      ..         -r*    •  ,/ , 

that  all  would  have  to  do  it.  But  two  Muham- 
madans spread  the  story  about  cow'^  and  pig's  fat  being  used  in  greasing 
the  cartridges,  saying  that  all  would  be  polluted ;  that  it  did  not  so  much 
matter  for  the  Muhammadans,  since  they  could  remove  the  pollution,  but  the 
Hindus  would  irrecoverably  lose  caste ;  and  at  the  instigation  of  thess  Muham- 
madans, the  troopers  of  both  sects  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  use 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  native  soldiers  Retired  from  the  parade 
when  their  comrades  were  disgraced,  muttering  '  mutiny.'  The  rumours  that 
the  Europeans  were  coming  to  seize  the  magazine,  which  issued  from  the 
Suddur  Bazar,  and  on  which  the  sepoys  rushed  to  arms,  may  -have  been  an 
accident  or  mistake.  But  that  there  were  secret  agents,  and  those  Muham- 
madans, watching,  if  not  guiding  events,  it  seems  impossible  in  this  part  of 
the  country  to  doubt. 

*'  The  mutiny  was  apparently  unpremeditated,  yet  the  Suddur  Bazar  people 
General  dislojalty  of  the     w©^®  ready  before  a  shot  was  fired  in  Cantonments. 
MoMlmiQa.  q^q  outbreak  immediately   assumed  a  Muhammadan 

character ;  a  holy  wnr  against  the  infidels  (the  Europeans  and  Christians)  was 
proclaimed  ;  and  eventually,  in  the  Upper  Du&b  and  in  Hohilkhand,  the  mass 
of  the  Muhammadan  population  rose  against  Government  I  believe  that  in 
Bohilkhand  the  Naw&b  of  R&mpur,  and  a  few  of  his  own  trusted  friends,  and 
the  Nawdb's  own  trusted  personal  attendants;  in  Bijnaur,  the  Deputy  Collector 
and  Sadr  Amin  ;  Wil&yat  Husain  Khan  in  Mor^dabad  ;  the  family  of  Hakim 
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Kinaa  and  Bashir  Khaa  in  Pilibliit;  Mnhammiad  Nur  Kh&n  in  Sh&hjah&npury 
and  a  few  Governmemt  officials,  were  the  only  Musalmins  who  from  the  first 
stood  out  for  Government. 

In  Saharanpnr  it  was  remarked  that  the  extensive  risings  were  attributed 
entirely  to  the  influential  Muhammadans.  In  Muzaflfamagar  is  a  class  of 
Sayyids  who  do  not  go  the  lengths  Muhammadans  generally  do  in  matters  of 
proselytism  by  the  sword.  These  Sayyids  even  were  warned,  but  their  loyalty 
was  happily  fixed  by  remonstrances  conveyed  to  them  by  some  of  their  headmen ; 
and  though  in  this  district  the  Muhammadans  were  late  in  rising  against 
Government,  eventually  a  vast  multitude  gathered  under  the  ^  green  flag,'  and 
displayed  the  bitterest  animosity, — ^massacreing  in  their  mosque  men  of  their 
own  religion,  after  the  most  solemn  promises  of  safety,  because  they  were 
faithfiil  to  their  rulers.  In  Meerut,  though  there  were  some  good  exceptions, 
Muhammadans  were  generally  ill-disposed,  and  most  joined  in  the  rebellion. 
In  the  whole  district  of  Bulandshabr,  I  can  only  bring  to  mind  one  exception, 
that  of  the  family^  of  Mur4d  Ali  Kh&o,  of  Chat&ri  and  Pah&su,  who  took  the  side 
they  had  taken  in  Lord  Lake's  time, — that  of  the  British  Government.  Every- 
where in  this  part  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
antagonsim  of  the  Musalm&ns  showed  itself  in  every  place,  from  the  open  rebel- 
lion of  multitudes,  to  the  scowling  impertinence  of  individuals ;  from  the  public 
proclamations  of  rebel  leaders,  to  the  muttered  imprecations  of  bigots  in  the 
mosques.  The  very  fact  that  the  few  who  shone  out  as  loyal  subjects  or  merciful 
men  were  stigmatized  as  Christians,  infidels,  apostates  from  the  true  faith,  should 
show  what  the  belief  and  feeling  of  the  Indian  Mu^alm4n  is.  There  was  a 
marked  difference  between  the  conduct  of  Muhammadans  and  other  rebels  in 
this  part  of  India.  The  first  warred  against  Government  and  Europeans,  the 
others  plundered.  The  first,  from  the  beginning  and  throughout,  abstained  from 
injuring  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  assured  them  in  order  to  win  them  to 
Muhammadan  rule,  and  urged  them  to  join  against  Government.  The  plun- 
dering tribes,  almost  the  only  Hindus  who  in  these  parts  decidedly  and  tho- 
roughly misbehaved,  turned  their  hands  against  every  one  that  had  property, 
—their  enemies  and  creditors  first.  The  Mawai  JkU  of  the  Baraut  parganah, 
in  the  Meerut  District,  were  almost  the  only  Hindus  who  sfaow*ed  unmiti- 
gatec|»  disloyalty,  and  they  were  urged  to  it  by  a  notorious  bad  character,  S4h 
Mai.  The  Gujars  even  were  in  some  instances  against  us,  and  sometimes 
took  the  side  of  Government.  Vast  numbers  even  of  these  plundering  tribes, 
who  bear  Hindu  names — Gujars,  Bajputs,  Tagas,  &c. — are  Muhammadans, 
forced  proselytes  when  the  power  was  paramount  in  Dehli,  and,  like  all 
snob  proselytes,  intensely  bigoted.  It  was  not  a  national  movement  against 
Government. 

^  CooTcrted  Hindiis  of  the  Badgiijar  cUd. 
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^'  With  the  exception  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Meemt,  it  was 

crenerally  sometime  before   Government  offices  and 

Progress  of  tbe  mutiny.     ^  ■  .1     i     i        •»     o  i^ 

Government  property  were  attacked,     in  oaDaranpnr, 
the  towns  of  Deoband  and  Nakdr  were  plandered,  and  of  coarse  the  Govern- 
ment (^oes  in  them  were  not  exempted.    A  mob  collected  to  attack  the  treasury 
at  Sah&ranpur,  but  was  easily  dispersed.    These  were  the  only  instances  in 
which  extensive  plundering  assumed  the  type  of  rebellion.     Muzaffarnagar 
must  be  treated  as  an  exception.    The  best  disposed  populace  in  this  world  have 
been  tempted  to  let  loose  the  innate  wickedness  of  human  nature  by  disap- 
pearance of  all   authority.     In  Meerut  the  widely-spread  report  that  all  the 
Europeans  had  been  destroyed  (which  was  not  contradicted,  as  it  should  have 
been  by  their  appearance  in  every  direction)  ;  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  the 
Bareilly  mutineer  brigade ;  the  total  surrender  of  the  Bulandshahr  District 
to  Walid&d  Kh4n,  who  should  have  been  seized  by  a  small  force,  and  hung 
within  three    days  of  his  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion ;  the  propinquity 
of  Dehli,  and  the  constant  hope  of  assistance  from  the  mutineer  force  there  ;  by 
which  concatenation  of  circumstances  every  bad  character  in  the  district  was 
encouraged  to  evil,  induced  a  tendency  to  rebellion,  which  was  favoured  by  the 
retention  in  the  lines  of  the  troops  who  ought  to  have  been  enforcing  order 
and  checking  insurrection.     But  even  in  this  and  in  the  Bulandshahr  District^ 
till,  in  the  latter,  the  refusal  of  aid  from  Meerut,  thQ  approach  of  mutineers 
from  below,  and  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  prisoners  that  the  district  officers  had 
made,  incited  the  people  to  it,  the  outbreak  was  characterized  by  aggressions 
of  the  lawless  part  of  the   population  on   the   better  conditioned, — the  pre- 
valence of  crime,  in  consequence  of  a  conviction  that  authority  had  ceased, 
rather  than  by  rebellion  against  the  State.     The  last  offence,  as  a  general  rule, 
spread  among  the  people  slowly,  as  delay  at  Dehli  brought  conviction  that  the 
British  power  was  passing  away,  and  even  then  only  broke  out  here  and  there, 
when  notorious  bad  characters,  flushed  by  success  in  plundering,  led  their  fol- 
lowers to  greater  enter  prizes. 

^^  The  normal  state  of  tl^B  ordinary  mass  of  the  people,  t.  «.,  those  not 

^  ,.        .  ^         ,       either  Muhammadans  or  thieves,  was  waiting  events ; 
Feelings  of  the  people.  .  ^  o  ' 

and  their  conduct  depended  on  the  amount  of  their 
good  sense  or  their  credulity.  There  were  some  who  from  the  first  felt  that, 
though  the  few  Englishmen  in  India  might  be  crushed  for  the  time,  an  over- 
whelming British  force  would  come  out  to  reconquer  the  country  and  take 
Tengeance  on  the  traitors.  These  were  the  few.  There  were  some  who  believed 
the  false  or  exaggerated  rumours  circulated  by  the  rebels,  and  hastened  to 
separate  from  the  foreigners,  and  secure  &vour  from  the  native  rujers.  These 
were  more  in  numbers  than  the  first  class  considerably;  but  still  the  many  wavered 
between  the  two  extremes.     But  all  feared, — all  were  employed  in  an  anxious 
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eudeavour  to  ascertain  what  would  be  their  own  individual  interest;  the 
unfailin;;  consideration  of  the  natives  of  Hindiist&n.  This  their  sole  consider- 
ation, and  cowardice,  both  moral  and  physical,  made  mutineers  of  half  the 
native  army,  and  a  percentage  of  the  population,  (the  said  percentage  flnctaat- 
ing  according  to  circumstances,  but  never  very  large,)  rebels.  Had  there  been 
European  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  and  commissioned  officers  to  the  extent 
of  ten  per  cent,  in  each  native  regiment,  a  nucleus  for  good  men  to  fall  back 
upon,  with  a  firm  front  to  face  the  fire  of  mutineers,  half  the  men  of  the 
mutinous  regiments  would  not  have  gone,  and  half  the  regiments  in  the  service 
would  have  stood  staunch  to  their  duty  ;  but  bodily  fear  and  mental  weakness, 
the  absenoe  of  all  principles  of  the  all-controlling  sense  of  duty,  and  a  dastardly 
dread  of  being  killed,  made  well-intjcntioned  men  follow  the  majority  of  their 
comrades,  and  peaceable  subjects  seek  safety  in  disaffection.  Those  who  have 
lived  in  the  mid«t  of  it,  and  who  should  be  the  best  judges,  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  theory  that  it  was  a  purely  military  revolt ;  and  the  other,  it  was  a  national 
effort  to  shake  off  tyrants,  are  equally  far  from  the  truth.  Had  not  the 
mass  of  the  people  awaited  the  issue,  had  any  large  proportion  of  them  joined, 
what  would  have  become  of  the  small  but  gallant  bands  that  in  difFerents  part 
of  the  country  stood  out  against  their  active  eniemies,  may  be  concluded  from 

Fopulation  Troops  the  marginal  table,  showing  in  round 
MuiSr/gT  .:•  ~  S?a:66?  ?25'  numbers  the  population  of  the  districts 
Mterut  ...        1,136.072       1,500      of  this  dinsiou,  and  the  strength  of  the 

Bulandshahr  was  abandoned,  but  when  the  i.  i  .        .       i     i^ 

Mai&garh  rebel  was  ousted,  was  held  by  less  troops  whioh  maintained  Government 
than  600,  the  population  being  778,3 ,2.  authority.     Neither  can  people  on  the 

spot  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  efforts  to  Christianize  the  natives  led  to 
rebellion.  Had  this  been  the  case,  how  is  it  that  Benares,  the  largest  city  in 
India,  to  Hindus  the  holiest,  and  where  Muhammadan  bigotfy  is  sharpened 
by  its  peculiar  position,  the  place  where  missionaries  have  worked  more  exten- 
sively than  in  any  part  of  India,  where  the  Bible  is  openly  studied  and  read  by 
hundreds  of  students  in  many  schools,  did  not  send  some  of  its  180,000  to  save 
the  mutineer  brigade  from  the  200  British  soldiers. 

^^  Beyond  all  doubt  the  secret  movers  of  the  revolt  disseminated  widely  the 

wildest  and  most  false  reports  that  Government  was  going  forcibly  to  convert 

^  .  .  the  people  ;  and  during  the  outbreak  these  rumours 

Causes  of  the  mutiny.  i    t         i  i 

were  spread  abroad  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  igno- 
rant men  believed  them,  and,  when  peace  was  restored,  some  have  stated -their 
readiness  to  become  Christians,  and  were  astonished  when  told  that  no  man 
could  make  another  a  Christian.  But  here,  round  Meerut,  where  the  mutiny 
commenced,  missionaries  have  been  more  successful  in  one  year  than  they  had 
ever  been  ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  a  native  deserving  of  all  confidence,  that  in 
Bareilly,  Muhammadans  and  Hindus  agreed  that  to  be  all  of  one,  and  that  the 
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Chris tian  religion,  would  be  better  than  to  be  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  Kfa&a 
Bahadur  Kh&n,  and  his  following  of  miscreants.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  efforts  of  Government  to  give  education  to  the  people  can  have  caused  the 
mutiny  and  rebellion,  when  in  some  districts,  the  only  public  institutions 
maintained  during  the  anarchyi  where  doctors  were  driven  out,  and  dispensa- 
ries were  distroyed,  were  village  schools  ;  the  only  public  buildings  saved  were 
village  school-rooms  ;  and  the  people,  when  asked  to  account  for  this,  stated  their 
intentions  to  have  maintained  their  scheols,  even  if  the  rule  of  India  had  changed 
hands.  During  the  outbreak,  as  far  as  experience  goes,  the  most  loyal^ 
the  most  trustworthy,  were  young  men  who  had  received  an  advanced  English 
education  in  the  Government  institutions.  I  have  known  such,  of  the  writer 
class,  not  a  fighting  race  generally,  become  brave,  soldierly  men  ;  I  have  seen 
English  letters  from  such  men,  the  matter  and  composition  of  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  Englishman,  written  from  the  midst  of  fanatic  rebels, 
conveying  full  and  useful  information,  openly  and  boldly  given,  though  the 
writer  stated  he  knew  he  was  suspeoted  and  watched,  and  immediate  death 
would  be  the  certain  result  of  discovery.  The  only  approach  to  the  sense  of 
duty  which  has  animated  Anglo-Saxons  through  this  struggle  was  to  be  found 
among  such  educated  men."  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  this  account,  and  the 
district  narratives  will  speak  for  themselves. 

The  medical  history  of  the  division  shows  a  steady  increase  in  sickness  of  late 

years,  much  of  which  has  been  traced  to  preventible 
causes,  such  as  bad  drainage,  bad  sanitation,  and  inat- 
tention to  the  most  ordinary  precautions  for  the  preservation  of  health.  Taking 
the  three  principal  diseases-— cholera,  small-pox  and  fever,  the  following  facts 
may  be  gathered  from  the  reports^  in  regard  to  the  frequency  and  virulence  of 
their  attacks.  Cholera  broke  out  in  1867  amongst  the  pilgrims  returning  from  the 
Hardwar  fair,  and,  strange  to  say,  soema  to  have  very  generally  restricted  itself 
to  those  who  had  been  at  the  fair,  and  not  to  have  shown  itself  out  of  the  line  of 
march  of  the  pilgrims.  Tliough  deaths  from  cholera  occur  at  all  times  of  the 
year  in  almost  every  district,  yet  cholera  seldom  becomes  epidemic  in  the  Upper 
Duab.  During  the  epidemic  of  1869,  the  deaths  hardly  reached  more  than  0*2 
per  thousand,  whilst  in  Allahabad  and  the  Benares  Divisions,  they  rose  from  2*1 
per  thousand  in  Allahabad,  up  to  10'9  per  thousand  in  Lalitpur.  During 
this  year  cholera  was  absent  in  the  hill  districts  altogether,  and  little  prevalent 
in  those  lying  immediataly  under  the  hills,  increasing  in  intensity  to  the  south. 
The  actual  number  of  deaths  attributed  to  cholera  during  1869,  in  the  five 
districts  noticed  in  the  present  volume,  was  1497  ;  in  1870  and  in  1871  the 
numbers  were  merely  n6minal ;  and  in  1872  there  was  a  slight  outbreak  of  cholera 

^  Dr.  CatcliiSe's  report  on  the  sanitation  of  the  Meerut  Division,  II ;  Sel.  Rcc.  Government, 
North- Western  Proviziceai  U  ;  Dr.  Planck  on  the  gamei  Beports  for  1859—72. 
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Small-pox. 


in  ihe  Sah&ranpur  District ;  bat  the  full  force  of  the  epidemic  was  felt,  as  before, 
chiefly  in  the  southern  districts. 

Small-pox,  amongst  preventible  diseases,  carries  off  more  victims  than  all  the 

rest  put  together,  except  fever.  The  deaths  recorded 
from  this  cause  for  some  years  arts  shown  below.  In 
1868  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  in  an  epidemic  form,  though  the 
mortality  was  so  great ;  but  there  is  no  contagion  so  strong  and  sure,  or  so 
far  reaching,  as  that  of  small-pox,  and  perhaps  no  disease  is  more  fatal.  In 
1869,  the  disease  was  epidemic  in  several  districts,  and  prevalent  in  almost  all. 
It  seems  to  commenoe  as  an  epidemic  during  the  cold-weather,  and  rages 
with  intensity  during  March,  April  and  May,  after  which  it  gradually  subsides 
with  the  seting  in  of  the  rains.  The  Upper  Dtiab  and  Rohilkhand,  in 
exchange  for  their  practical  immunity  from  cholera,  have,  by  comparison,  almost 
a  monopoly  of  small-pox,  which  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  in .  the  cholera 
districts  of  the  Lower  Du&b  and  the  Benares  Division.  From  1870  to  1872, 
the  upper  districts  suffered  excessively  when  compared  with  any  other  district 
except  Basti.  The  vaccination  statistics  and  details  are  shown  under  the  district 
notices. 

It  is  to  fever,  however,  that  the  greatest  mortality  is  due,  and  inquiries 

go  to  show  that  the  deaths  from  fevers  have  gone  on 
in  an  increasing  ratio  for  several  years.  In  1867  the 
attention  of  Government  was  called  to  the  abnormal  proportion  of  deaths 
attributed  to  this  disease  in  the  Meerut  Division,  and  Dr.  Cutcliffe  was 
appointed  as  Sanitary  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  causes,  and  propose 
a  remedy.  Doctor  Planck  was  employed  on  similar  duty  during  subsequent 
years.  Before  making  use  of  their  remarks,  I  will  give  a  comparative  table, 
for  all  five  districts,  of  the  causes  of  death  for  the  years  for  which  any  stiitistics 
exist.  '     ' 
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These  figures  show  conolasivelj  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the  epidemic. 

Dr.  Eirton,  of  Muzaffarnagar,  pronounces  the  fever  prevalent  in  the  Upper 

Du4b  to  be  "a  true  malarious  fever  of  intermittent 
type, — such  a  fever,  indeed,  as  is  generally  attributed 
to  effluvia  arising  fi-om  alluvial  soil  saturated  by  moisture.  The  attacks  were 
characterised  by  distinct  paroxysms,  consisting  of  a  cold  and  hot  stage,  followed 
by  periods  of  intermission.  The  paroxysms  mostly  occurred  daily,  but  fre- 
quently every  other  day."  Dr.  J.  P.  Walker,  writing  of  Rurki  in  1867,  calls  it 
'*  intermittent  fever."  Dr.  Drysdale,  of  Her  Majesty's  79th  Highlanders, 
describes  the  fever  that  prevailed  in  his  regiment  at  Rdrki  as  "  intermittent 
fever  in  a  spurious  form."  Dr.  Metcalfe,  of  SahAranpur,  says  of  the  fever  that 
it  was "  undoubtedly  malarious  in  its  character,  subject  to  relapses,  but  not 
often  when  quinine  had  been  given  sufficiently  early  and  in  sufficiently  large 
doses."  The  fever,  as  a  rule,  commences  in  July-August,  and  ends  about 
December.  In  many  cases  the  protracted  fever  brought  on  diarrhoea,  which 
accompani^  nearly  all  the  fatal  cases,  and  might  possibly  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  typhoid  fever  either  co-existed  with  malarious  fever  in  some  of  the 
towns,  or  that  the  prevailing  fever  was  a  hybrid  variety  between  malarious 
and  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  Cutclifi^e,^  however,  thought  that  all  his  inquiries  pointed 
^'  to  a  common  local  cause  of  origin  of  the  disease,  and  led  strongly  to  the  belief 
that  the  cases  which  occurred  were  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  endemic 
disease, — ^malarious  fever."    Dr.  Planck,  in  1869'-72,  gives  it  the  same  character. 

Besides  the  deaths  due  to  fever  and  the  utter  prostration  occasioned  by 
continuous  attacks  of  the  disease,  one  of  its  most  remarkable  effects  is  the 

causing  of  impotency.  Dr.  Cutcliffe  first  pointed  this 
«.5?eC°'^  "^^  '^''°  "    «^*  i°  1867,  and  expressed  his  opinion  « that  impotency 

is  extraordinarily  frequent  in  the  most  malarious  tracts ;' ' 

1  See  his  obserTationeon  the  true  character  of  malaria  and  efflayiain  Sel.  Bee.  Got.,  n7w.P. 
n.,N.  S.66. 
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and,  again,  "  of  this  fact  I  convinced  myself,  by  the  frequent  applications  that  were 
made  to  me,  that  the  men  inhabiting  the  very  malarious  tracts  which  I  have 
described  are  suffering  from   impotenoy,   to   an  extent  which   I  have  never 
known  or  heard  of  elsewhere."     Dr.  Planck's  attention  was  specially  drawn  to 
the  same  subject,  and  he  writes — "  Concerning  the  general  prevalence  of  im po- 
tency, I  am  of  opinion  that  that  condition  is  more  than  usually  common  in 
some  places  of  the  Sahdranpur  District,  as  a  result  of  the  general  debiUty  aris- 
ing from  repeated  fever  attacks  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  condition  so  com- 
mon as  to  threaten  to  lead  to  a  depopulation  of  the  country.     I  think  this  con- 
dition exists  principally  in  those  who  are  about  to  succumb  to  fever  disease, 
and  whose  spleens  are  much  enlarged  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
affects  men  in  the  prime  of  life  for  many  years  before  they  die."     Still,  in  51 
villages  examined  by  him  in  the  Saharanpur  District  alone,  he  found  in  four 
villages  that  enlargement  of  the  spleen  was  very  common  ;  that  in  four  villages 
it  was  rather  common ;  in  fiileen  villages  it  was  common  ;  and  in  the  remaining 
villages,  thirty-one  cases  were  seen,  and  this  too  by  an  observer  marching  conti- 
nuously throughout,  and  unable  to  examine  others  than  those  voluntarily  brought 
to  him,  and  who  happened  to  be  present  when  he  visited  their  villages.    These 
include  both  irrigated  and  unirrigated  villages.     In  eighteen  irrigated  viUages  in 
the  Muzaffarnagar  District  he  found  enlargement  of  the  spleen — ^very  common, 
in  four  villages ;  common,  in  the  same  number  ;  uncommon  in  six :  and  non- 
existent in  two,  in  one  of  which  the  site  was  raised  and  sandy,  and  in  the  other 
the  site  was  low,  but  here  the  spring-level  was  24  feet  from  the  surface.    It  is  very 
strange  to  see  that  in  places  where  the  site  was  clean  there  was  more  mortality 
than  where  it  was  very  filthy  ;  but  I  frequently  notice  this  remark  added — 
'^  much  stagnant  water  near."    In  fifteen  unirrigated  villages  in  the  same  district 
the  returns  show — in  two  cases,  no  spleen  enlargement ;  in  one  case  it  was  very 
uncommon ;  in  nine  cases,  uncommon ;  and  in  only  three  cases  common  ;  and 
these  three  lie  within  the  N4gal  khddir^  with  a  spring-level  varying  from  only  six 
to  eight  feet  from  the  surface.   It  has  been  a  painful  task  to  go  through  the  records 
of  these  fever-stricken  villages,  and  read  the  constant  remarks  ^^  many  persons 
afflicted  with  spleen,  especially  children ;  coughs  and  ophthalmia  common;  a 
general  complaint  of  sickness  was  heard  here"—"  people  very  unhealthy  look- 
ing"— "  fourteen  houses,   only  two   children   left,  used   to  have   many,  now 
dead"—"  paralysis,  a  result  of  fever,  much  complained  of,  and  some  oases  of  it 
seen" — "  one-half  the  people  down  with  fever  in  the  rains" — "  an  earnest  cry 
for  remedies" — ''  people  in  low  spirits  and  despondent."     Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  this  fever  is  a  serious  matter,  which,  though  it  carries  off  only 
three  in  every  hundred  every  year,  yet  so  wastes  the  energies  of  the  survivors, 
as  to  render  them  unable  to  carry  on  their  work  of  life  as  cultivators  of  the 
ground.     The  sub-division  of  the  soil  yields  little  enough  to  the  labour  of  the 
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man  who  can  work  his  full  tide,  bat  if  to  this  be  added  the  utter  prostration 

of  the  bread-winner  of  the  familj,  it  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  paint  the 

distress  which  mast  ensae  in  thousands  of  families  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 

the  northern  districts  of  the  Upper  Du4b. 

The  fever  being  of  a  malarious  type  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  miasma  eyolved 

from  over-saturation  of  the  soil.     In  proportion  to  ihe 
Causes  of  the  fever .  .  .         «  . 

intensity  of  the  miasma  we  have  the  disease  ^^  in  the 

formidable  remittent  type,  and  from  the  slight  ague  and  fever,  which  scaroely 
shakes  a  strong  man,  to  the  pukka  jungle  fever  which,  if  it  should  not  kill  outright, 
will  necessitate  a  prolonged  change  of  climate  for  the  recovery  of  a  body  impaired 
for  the  remainder  of  its  existence."  To  the  north  of  the  Sab&ranpur  District 
fever  prevailed  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  former  times,  especially  about  Eheri 
and  Sakrauda,  and  along  the  line  to  Mohand.  The  improvement  here  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  clearing  of  jungle  and  the  extension  of  cultivation.  Lower 
south  the  disease  may  be  traced  along  those  places  where  the  drainage  lines  are 
naturally  slow,  or  have  been  impeded  by  artificial  obstructions,  such  as  the  canal 
lines  and  the  railway  embankments.  The  towns  and  villages  along  the  Gahges 
Oanal,  from  Manglaur  southwards,  suffered  very  much,  but  many  of  these,  such 
as  Manglaur,  Libarheri,  Piir^  Bhainsw&l  and  Jauli,  are  so  filthy,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  have  been  frequently  attacked  by  fevers.  Dr.  Cutcliffe 
describes  them  as  ^^  reeking  with  haman  excrement  and  filth  of  every  descrip- 
tion." Rurki,  too,  was  unhealthy  in  1867,  and  30  also  were  the  tracts  along 
the  Kalandar  Nadi,  K&tha  Nadi,  BIh&la,  Sfla,  and  Krishni  Nadis,  all  slow 
streams,  running  through  swampy,  ill-drained  depressions.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  parts  of  the  West  EaU  Nadi,  the  old  bed  of  the  Jumna,  the  Eastern 
Jumna  Canal,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  streams  and  the  kkddir  o(  the  Ganges. 
All  these  places,  covered  with  swamp  and  stagnant  water,  are  prolific  sonrces  of 
malaria,  which  they  must  disengage  in  large  quantities.  Drainage,  and  the 
enforcement  of  a  greater  economy  in  the  use  of  canal  water  could  to  a  great 
extent  prevent  flie  evolution  of  malaria  in  these  tracts.  For  the  Jdiddir  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers  it  has  been  proposed  to  plant  a  belt  of  trees  along  the 
high  bank  separating  them  from  the  uplands,  in  order  to  intercept  the  malaria 
borne  fr^m  them  by  ihe  easterly  and  westerly  winds, — a  plan  which  experience 
elsewhere  has  shown  to  be  valuable  and  feasible.  These  means,  with  the  supply 
of  the  only  reliable  antidote,  quinine,  and  more  attention  to  conservancy,  are 
the  principal  remedial  measures  recomm^ided  by  Dr.  Catcliffe.  The  canala 
form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  hydrography  of  the  Dudb,  that  their  tnfiuence 
on  the  public  health  demands  a  separate  and  more  detailed  notice. 

In  1845  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  sanitary  effects  of  the 

Influence  of  the  canals   canal.     The  sittings  were  interrupted  by  the  Sikh  war, 

on  the  public  health.  [jq|j  y^^^  renewed  in  1846,  and  their  report  was  sub- 
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iTiitted  to  the  Governor-General  at  Rdrki  in  March,  1847.  In  writing  on  this 
snhjeot,  Major  P.  T.  Cautley  remarks : — "  In  referring  to  the  low  tracts  of  the 
Du&b,  and  especially  to  those  situated  in  the  Fatehpnr  Distriot,  my  attention 
has  been  drawn,  during  the  last  two  years  especially,  to  an  opinion  whioh  has 
been  prevalent,  that  wherever  lines  of  canal  exist  in  these  provinces  the  germs 
of  malaria  and  sickness  hold  undisputed  authority.  Without  producing  proofs, 
that  are  numerous,  that  the  epidemics  which  have  shown  themselves  in  towns 
and  villages  near  the  canals  have  been  equally  felt  at  others  far  removed  from 
the  influence  of  either  canals  or  of  irrigation,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the 
introduction  of  moisture  and  excess  of  vegetation  on  the  surface  of  countries 
which  had  been  comparatively  dry  before,  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  change  of 
climate.  That  change  must  necessarily  demand  an  alteration  in  die  habits  of  the 
people  subjected  to  its  inflaenoe.''  This  alteration  has  not  taken  place, — ^the 
same  light  clothing  is  worn,  the  same  habit  of  sleeping  on  the  ground  and  work- 
ing in  the  night  air  is  continued,  and  to  this  Major  Cautley  attributed  ranch  of 
the  illness.  In  1843,  B&mpur,  Sah&ranpur  and  Sh&mli  were  afflicted  with 
malarious  fevers,  whilst  the  notoriously  unhealtly  jungle  tracts  to  the  north  were 
left  untouched.  Similarly,  sickness  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
canals  was  found  to  be  pravalent  in  places  where  there  were  no  canals  and  no 
irrigation.  1  A  report  from  the  Meerut  District,  in  calling  for  medical  aid  for 
the  population  on  the  canal  banks,  shows  the  feeling  of  the  district  officers. 
At  that  time  the  only  canal  in  flie  district  was  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  which 
irrigated  a  small  strip  of  land  between  the  Karsuni  and  the  Jumna.  In 
1843  there  was  sickness  in  this  tract  as  well  as  all  over  the  district.  It  was  as 
rife  at  Begamabad,  23  miles  east  of  the  canal,  as  in  parganah  Loni  on  its  banks. 
Mur&dnagar,  and  other  large  towns  whioh  had  no  connection  with  the  canal, 
suffered  in  a  precisely  similar  way,  yet  aid  was  only  asked  for  the  canal  tract, 
based  on  the  foregone  conclusion  of  a  connection  between  the  sickness  and  the 
canals. 

The  results  arrived  at  by  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  1843  show  that  there 
was  an  epidemic  in  1843,  which  was  generally,  though  not  universally,  more 
severely  felt  in  the  canal  tracts  than  elsewhere.  In  places  totally  nncoonected 
with  the  canal,  fevers  prevailed  to  an  extent  and  with  an  intensity  as  great 
as  in  the  worst  canal  villages.  Much  of  the  evils  complained  of  were  due  to 
bad  drainage,  the  natural  drainage  being  checked  and  impeded,  and  the 
soils  being  stiff  and  retentive  of  moisture.  The  Committee  i^oommended 
the  stoppage  of  irrigation  within  five  miles  of  large  towns,  and  that  certain 
sanitary  arrangements  should  be  carried  out  in  the  villages,  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
influence  of  irrigation  was  very  local.  They  found  that  the  Eastern  Jumna 
Canal  ftimished  some  of  the  best  and  worst  results  of  canal  irrigation  !— sick- 

*  Gaoges  CmuU,  L,  67.  ^ 
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ness  where  the  drainage  had  been  obstructed  and  where  the  soil  was  clayey,  as 
in  the  centre  division  ;  health  where  the  drainage  was  perfect  and  the  soil  light, 
as  in  the  northern  and  sonthem  divisions.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  Committee  of 
1843  foond  that  the  salabrity  or  otherwise  of  the  canal  depended  on  the  natore 
of  the  soil  and  the  efficiency  of  the  surface  drainage.  The  Committee  summed 
up  their  recommendations  as  follows  : — 1.  That  the  canal  should  be  kept,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  ordinary  level  of  the  country ;  2,  that  earth,  when  required  for 
embankments,! should  never  be  obtained  from  excavations  made  outside  the 
canal  without  proper  precautions  being  taken  for  drainage ;  3,  that  the  canal 
should  be  taken  along  the  watershed,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
natural  drainage  lines,  which,  when  intercepted,  should  be  relieved;  4,  masonry 
drains  should  be  constructed  under  distributary  channels  and  bridge  ramps, 
where  these  cross  natural  lines  of  drainage  ;  5,  no  private  water-courses  should 
be  allowed  ;  6,  irrigation  should  be  prohibited  within  five  miles  of  large  towns; 
7,  grass  and  weeds  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  and  rot,  but  should  be  burned ; 
and  8,  irrigation  should  be  altogether  prohibited  in  localities  which  appear  natu- 
rally to  possess  a  malarious  character. 

Dr.  Cutclifie  pursued  the  same  line  of  inquiry  in  his  researches  into  the  causes 
Dr.  CatcIifle'B  opinion  in    of  the  epidemic  of  1867.     He  found  that  the  water- 
'®*®"  level  all  round  had  been  greatly  raised  by  the  introduc- 

tion of  canal-irrigation,  and  that  this  had  been  effected  as  well  by  the  increase 
to  the  natural  water-resources  caused  by  the  volume  of  water  thrown  over  the 
country  by  the  canal,  as  by  the  superoession  of  wells  in  irrigation,  which 
carried  up  the  water  from  the  sub-soil  and  distributed  it  Qver  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  where  much  was  lost  by  evaporation.  In  addition,  this  raising  of  the 
spring-level  had  made  the  water  in  many  of  the  wells  unfit  for  use,  as  well  by 
the  liquefaction  of  the  salts  that  lie  in  such  abundance  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  by  coming  sooner  in  contact  with  the  animal  and 
vegetable  impurities  which  an  absence  of  any  attempt  at  sanitation  allows  to 
accumulate  within  the  site  of  every  village,  and  often  dose  to  the  wells  used  for 
drinking  water.  At  the  same  time  that  sickness  was  general  along  the  Ganges 
Canal  from  Manglaur  to  Meerut,  and  along  the  Jumna  Canal  as  far  as  Baraut, 
it  was  noticed  again  that  the  attacks  were  more  frequent  and  virulent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  swamps;  and  where  these  occurred  at  a  distance  from  the  canals 
the  sickness  was  equally  felt.  In  villages,  whether  close  to  the  canal,  or  even 
in  the  beds  of  streams  where  there  was  proper  and  efficient  natural  or  artificial 
drainage,  fever  was  unknown.  In  Meerut,  Sardhana  alone  showed  any  unusual 
sickness,  and  in  Bulandshahr,  the  town  of  Galauthi  suffered  severely.  In  the 
latter  place  the  sickness  was  correctly  attributed  to  the  undue  collection  of 
stagnant  water  around  the  village  site,  and  with  proper  drainage  arrangements 
the  fever  disappeared. 
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Dr.  Planck  in  1869-70  travelled  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  Muzaffamagar 

District,  and  in  1871  examined  the  Sab&ranpor  Dis- 

Dr.  Plaack  ia  1869-73.     ^  .  .      7,  u      /•  v,-    •  r      ^'  *k 

trict ;  the  results  of  his  investigations  are  the  same  as 
those  already  arrived  at  by  his  predecessors  ;«-excessive  irrigation  raising 
the  spring-level  in  canal-irrigated  tracts,  and  no  means  taken  to  improve 
existing  lines  of  drainage  ;  or,  ^here  the  natural  lines  were  impeded  by  the 
canal  works,  no  new  ones  were  formed,  hence  excessive  moisture,  the  destnic^ 
lion  of  the  wells,  and  the  defilement  of  the  drinking  water.  In  tracts 
removed  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  canal,  the  same  cause — ^bad  drainage 
— was  at  work.  It  would  be  unduly  lengthening  this  notice  to  recapitulata  the 
details  given  by  Dr.  Planck.  He  corroborates  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
of  1845,  that  the  epidemics  which  now  annually  desolate  the  Upper  Du&b  are 
dtie  to  insufficient  drainage,  enhanced  in  canal-irrigated  tracts  by  thd  action  of 
the  canal  in  raising  the  spring-level,  and  yet  to  the  present  time  very  little  has 
been  done  to  remedy  this  evil ;  and,  as  I  hive  shown,  of  late  years  it  has  been 
increasing  in  a  ratio  which  bids  fair  to  assume  gigantio  proportions.  Whilst 
money  is  being  liberally  expended  to  meet  the  possible  chances  of  a  famine  in 
Bengal,  men  are  dying  in  thousands  from  a  disease  which  is  preventible  by  the 
exercise  of  more  careful  supervision  in  the  expenditure  of  canal-water,  and 
the  construction  of  drainage  lines  to  carry  off  excessive  moisture. 

One  result  certainly  followed  upon  the  reports  of  the  Sanitary  Conmiissioners, 

Measures  of  relief  an-    ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  assembling  of  a  Conference  of  oanal 
dcrtakea.  officers  at  Meerut  in  November,  1870,  when  it  was 

resolved  ^*  that  a  survey  of  the  districts  concerned  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
Engineers  of  the  Department,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  civil  authorities, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  determining  how  the  natural  drainage  channels  of 
the  country  could  be  made  more  efficient.  That  wherever,  in  the  districts  con- 
cerned, the  spring-level  of  the  sub-soil  water  was  at  any  time  of  the  year  less 
than  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  surface,  there  canal-irrigation  should  cease  or 
be  checked."  The  survey  was  carried  out  during  the  cold-weather,  but  the 
same  facts  of  the  existence  of  fever  far  away  from  canal-irrigated  tracts  led 
the  canal  officers  to  doubt  whether  the  fever  had  anything  to  do  with  canal  irri* 
gation.  Dr.  Planck  again  visited  the  Muzaffamagar  District,  and  found,  as 
before,  that  the  fever  prevails  in  tracts  unirrigated  by  the  canal  as  well  as  in 
canal-irrigated  tracts.  He  writes — "  S^coiid.— This  fact  appeared,  that  the  form  of 
fever  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  more  persistent  in  its  prevalence,  more  viru- 
lent, and  therefore  more  fatal  in  its  results,  in  the  canal-irrigated  country  than  in 
the  country  not  irrigated  by  the  canal,  unless  the  latter  should  be  naturally  a 
very  moist  country.  Third. — This  fact  appears,  that  filthiness  is  common  to  all 
the  villages,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  ague ; 
otherwise  it  should  preyail  equally  in  all  the  places  inspected,  and  the  people 
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shonld  all  have  the  same  unhealthy  aspect.  Fourth.-^This  fact  appears,  that  the 
most  unhealthy  people  of  all  are  those  who  live  in  places  natarally  moist,  the 
moisture  of  which  has  been  incre^ed  by  canal-irrigation, — in  low  land  irrigated 
from  the  Jumna  Canal,  and  ia  the  Nagal  khddir.  Considering  these  facts,  one 
may  justly  arrive  at  the  opinion  that  ague  has  not  been  introduced  as  a  new 
thing  into  the  canal-irrigated  country,  but  that  its  area  and  period  of  prevalence, 
and  its  intensity  of  attack,  have  very  greatly  increased  since  irrigation  from  the 
canals  was  introduced  ; — this  prevalence  and  intensity  being  very  fairly  mea- 
surable by  the  increased  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  of  the  atmos- 
phere, denoted  by  the  height  of  permanent  rise  in  the  spring-Jevel  at  any  given 
place, — a  rise  which  no  man  can  doubt  must  be  due  to  canal-irrigation,"  Having 
ascertained  by  repeated  inquiries  the  connection  between  bad  drainage,  whether 
directly  connected  with  canals  or  not,  and  malaria,  the  canal  officers  and  the 
district  authorities  have,  at  last,  prepared  large  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  the  drainage  of  the  Upper  Du&b.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
drainage  of  the  town  of  Sah&ranpur,  the  improvement  of  the  drainage  of  tlie 
P&ndhoi  and  Dumaula  rivers,  the  deepening  and  straightening  of  the  out  on 
the  Sila  Kh&la,  and  the  removal  of  the  impediments  to  the  drainage  passing 
down  by  the  Krishni  and  K&tha  nadis.  The  Chief  Engineer  informs  me  that, 
altogether,  the  sum  of  one  lakh  of  rupees  a  year  has  been  set  aside  to  improve 
drainage  lines  of  the  canal-irrigated  tracts.  Several  of  these  projects  have  been 
taken  in  hand,  and  have  already  had  a  marked  efiect  in  improving  the  health 
of  the  people  ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done  ;  and  before  the  Irrigation  Depart- 
ment can  really  take  credit  for  the  saving  of  lives  in  seasons  of  droughty  this 
azmoal  waste  of  life  from  bad  drainage  must  be  met  and  remedied. 
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SahXbakpub,  the  most  northerly  district  of  the  Du&b,  has  somewhat  the  form 

of  a  great  triangle,  with  its  apex  to  the  north*west.    It 

'  is  bonnded  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the  Siw&Iik 

hills  and  the  Qanges  ;  on  the  north-west  and  west  by  the  Jamna ;  and  on  the 

south  by  an  irregular  line  separating  it  from  the  district  of  Muzaffarnagar,  the 

whole  of  which  formerly  lay  within  what  was  then  known  as  the  Sah&ranpnr 
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District.^  The  districti  as  at  present  oonstituted,  lies  between  north  latitude 
29^  34'  ib""  and  30^  21'  3(r,  and  east  longitude  77^  9'  and  78^  14'  45^  with 
an  area  of  1,420,194  acres,  or  2,219*05  square  miles,^  and  a  population  in  1872 
numbering  883,782  souls,  or  399  to  the  square  mile.  Its  extreme  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  54  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  63'  miles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  administrative  divisions  at  present  existing, 
AdmioiitratiTe  dlTi-  ^^^  ^^eir  statistics,  with  the  revenue  and  police  juris- 
dictions. 
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^  The  anthoriiiet  for  this  notice  are  notes  bj  Mr.  G.  B.  C.  Williams,  C  S. ;  the  Settlement 
Beports  of  Messrs.  YansAgnew,  Bobertson,  Wynne  and  Webster  ;  Cantlej's  Ganges  Canal ;  the 
Sanitary  Beports  of  Doctors  Catclille  snd  Planck  i  and  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Rerenue  in 
Allahabad.  *  The  census  of  1848  gires  a  total  area  of  2,165*45  square  miles  ;  that  of  1868 

gilires  2,162*8 ;  Mr.  Flowdeo,  in  1666,  gives  2,227  sqnare  miles  %  and  the  last  censns  shows  2,217  square 
miles.  The  Settlement  Beports  giro  22 1 9-05  square  miles,  and  this  estimate  has  been  followed  here. 
Jn  facti  from  the  inclosion  in  some  accounts,  and  the  ezclndoa  in  others,  of  the  jungle  tracts,  it  is 
impossible  to  gire  the  total  area  correctly.  The  total  area  in  1866,  as  shown  by  the  Board's 
reriew  of  the  Saharanpur  Settlement,  amounts  to  1,081,763  acres,,  or  1,690'2  square  miles,  for  the 
r^vonne-piiying  area.    The  total  area  is  elsewhere  glren  at  2,227  square  miles,  without  details. 
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66,742 

Maoglaar,  Rurki, 

Sult&npur,  Kaniri. 

0  *? 

Jawil&pur  ... 

Bhogpur 

..« 

183 

50,686 

144,846 

67,330 

Riirki,     Jawalipnr, 

P5*-' 

8ult&npur,  and 
Kan&rL 

1 

Bbagwanpor, 
Nak6r 

VariouB 

Total 
Nakfir 

•  •  ■ 
••• 

148 

79,653 

156,558 

68,770 

Manglaur,  ,R6rki, 
Fatebpurj  and 
N&gal. 

498 

9,76.588 

506,080 

242,696 
50,690 

f 

108 

66,119 

69,780 

R&mpar,     Gangoh, 

• 

Nakur. 

• 

Sars6wa      ... 

Sarsiwa 

•  •• 

93 

63,468 

60,688 

38,806 

Sarsawa,    K'ak^r, 

*3 

•s- 

PS 

* 

Saharaopnr. 

Qangob 

Gangoh 

•  ■  • 

107 

72,109 

83,783 

54,748 

Gangoh,     Kananta, 

Rampur. 

Saltanpur  ... 

Bahat     Eanj4- 

lOS 

61,097 

56,864 

45,378 

Chilkana  and    Sar- 

w 

1 

war. 

Total    ... 
Graiid  Total, 

sawa. 

405 

2,68,787 
11,72,960 

271,015 

169,023 

1736 

1,420,194 

888,782 

Under  the  Dehli  Emperors,  Sirk&r  Sabdranpar  contained  tibirty-six  mah&ls, 
divided  into  four  dasturs,  viz.y  Deoband,  Kair&na,  Sardbana  and  Indri,  and 

included  tbe  Du&b  from  tbe  Siw&lik  hills  to  the  middle  of 

Territ  )rial  chanjgefl.  . 

the  Meerut  District,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  tract  to 
the  west  of  the  Jumna,  now  included  in  the  Panj&b.  Nineteen  of  these  mab&Is 
lay  within  the  modern  district  of  Sah&ranpnr.  These  were  increased  to  twenty- 
four  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  under  Regulation  YII.  of  1822,  in  the  year 
1839-40.  The  revision  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  in  1842  absorbed  nine  parganahs^ 
and  that  of  Mr.  A.  Boss,  in  1855,  absorbed  three  more,  whilst  three  others 
were  created,  leaving  fifteen  parganahs,  as  at  present,  distributed  amongst  the 
four  tahsils  of  Sah&ranpur,  Deoband,  Burki  and  Nakiir.  The  relative  i(rea  of 
these  tahsils  is  25*1,  22*8,  26*8  and  25*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  respectively. 
To  understand  references  to  Sah&ranpur  local  history,  it  is  necessary  to  give 

some  account  of  each  of  these  changes.     The  following 
table  traoes  the  history  of  the  nineteen  mah&ls  existing 


Akbari  parganahs. 


PARGAHAH  CHANGES. 
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in  the  time  of  Akbar :  the  changes  in  their  distribution  were  effected  fox  the 
most  part  daring  the  usurpation  of  the  Bohillas  and  the  Giijars  in  the  last 
century.^ 


I 


Farganahs  as  known  in 
the  Ain-i  Aktiari. 


5  Ambahta 

6  Bahal  Kanjawar, 


Incladed  in  modem 
parganah  of 


Nakdr 


••t 


6  Bhogpar 

11  Than&  BMin   ... 


13  Jaarisi 

IS  Hayeli 

17  Deoband 

18  KILmpur 

19  Biirki 

90  Baipnr  Titiv  ... 


••• 


••• 


S2  SanHwa 
SO  Gangoh 


Bahat   and    Siil 
tanpar. 


In  tahsildari  of 


Jaw&lapnr 


••• 


Biirki 

Saharanpnr 

Deoband 

B&mpnr 

Rurki  ^ 

Faiaabad  Bahat... 


... 


•.• 


... 


Sar«&wa 
Gangoh 


... 


81  Lakhnanti 

••« 

Ditto 

as  Hnxaflarabad 

^ 

MozaifaTabad  ... 

33  Manglaor 

... 

Manglaur         ^ 

34  Malhaipor 

••• 

••• 

36  Nak6r 

•*. 

Nakdr 

36  Nanaata 

—9 

•  as 

• 

Nakiir 
Sah&ranpnr 


Udrki 


#•• 


Ditto 

Sahiranpnr. 
Deoband. 
Ditto. 
Biirki. 
Sah&raopQr 


Nakiir. 
Ditto. 
Ditto 

SAharaopar. 

Biirki. 

Sahiiranpar 

Nakiir. 


Notes. 


I 


Absorbed  before  1 842. 

This  parganah  became  Bahat 
Salt&npor  in  8hahjah&n's 
time.  Najfb  Kh4n  separated 
the  two  parganahs.  The  Til- 
lage of  Kanjawar  is  In  Ma- 
zafCarabad. 

The  town  is  near  Hardwir. 

Subsequently  Than&  Bhawan» 
which  was  absorbed  in  184S 
in  the  neighbonriog  pargar 
naha,  and  the  Muzaflama- 
gar  Dinriot. 

Absorbed  in  1866,  in  Bfirkl, 
Manglaur,  Jawftlftpur,  Har- 
aura  and  Bhagwanpur. 


The  old  name  of  Faizabad, 
which  was  giren  after  the 
building  of  the  Badshah 
Mahal  bj  Shahjah&n. 


Portion  absorbed  in  Gangoh  i 
remainder  in  Muzaffama- 
gar. 


••« 


Absorbed  in  neighbouring  par- 
ganahs in  184a. 


Absorbed^in  1842in  B&rapnr, 
Gaogoh''and  Muzafiamagar. 


^  The  numbers  refer  to  the  list  of  Akbari  mahaU  giten  in  Beames'  Elliot,  11.,  128. 
Tieflenthaler  gires  a  preclsel/  similar  list-^Bernoulli|  1 ,  134. 
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sahjlranpur  district. 


At  the  same  time  that  these  changes  occurred,  a  namber  of  new  parganahs 

was  created  from    the  old  ones,  by  the  successiye 

New  parganahs.  pxi,-    j-  x  •  i. 

rulers  oi  this  district. 


Parganah. 


Eheri 
Sakraada 

Jam&lgarh 

Jawil&par 

Faizabad 

Fatehar 

JahiDgirabad 
Sultinpar 

Eitha 

Th&ni  Bhawan 


Now  included  in 
parganah. 


Mozaffarabad 


Various 


■•• 


••• 
••• 

••• 

... 

•a. 


Nakdr 

Jaw&lapur  ••• 

Faizabad 

Faizabad  and  Sultan- 
pur. 

Do   and  Jaw&Upur, 
Snltanpur 

B&mpur,     Deoband 
and  N&gal. 
Ditto 


Note. 


This  parganah  was  separated  from  Biirki  in  the 
timeof'Z&bita  Khau,  and  absorbed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parganahs  in  1S4S. 

Was  separated  from  Jauraid  bj  Rio  Kutb-nd- 
d(n  in  the  time  of  Z4bita  Khan,  and  absorbed  in 
1842. 

Formed  from  Gangoh,  by  Jamal  Ehin  in  the  time 
of  Najib  Khan,  and  absorbed  in  Nakiir  in  I84S. 

From  new  capital  of  the  old  Bhogpur  parganah. 

New  name  of  Kaipur  Tatar. 

Formed  from  Bahat  Kanj&war,  in  Najib  Kh&n's 
time,  by  Anwar  Khan,  absorbed  in  184S. 

Originally  in  Raipur  Titfir.     Absorbed  Sn  1841 

Formed  from  Babat  Kanj&wari  in  the  time  of 
Shahjahin. 

Absorbed  in  1866  in  neighbouring  parganahs. 

Absorbed  in  184S  in  neighbouring  parganahs. 


The  size  of  these  parganahs  varied  with  the  power  and  influence  of  their 

possessors,  and  they  remained,  in  name  at  least,  up  to 
1842,  when  the  changes  proposed  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Edge- 
worth  were  sanctioned.     These  were  briefly  as  follows^ : — 


Changes  in  I84S. 


Parganah. 


Sah&ranpnr 
Malhaipur 


»•• 


M. 


Faizabad 
Bahat  «, 

Muzaffarabad, 
Fatehar 

Jahingfrabad 
Deoband 


Nature  of 
change. 


Retained 


••• 


Among  neigh- 
bouring par* 
ganahs. 

Retained     ... 


Parganah. 


Faizabad  and 
Sult&npur. 

Ditto      and 
Jawal&pur. 


Retained 


..• 


R&mpur 

••• 

Katha 

••• 

Manglanr 

.. . 

Jawalapur 

•«. 

Jaurasi 

••* 

Biirki 

..• 

Saltranda 

... 

Nature  of 
change. 


Retained 


Parganah. 


Kheri 


••• 


Janr&si  and 
Musaflara- 
bad. 

Muzaffarabad, 


Sarsawa 
Sultinpnr 

Nakdr 

Qangoh 

Jamalgarh 


••• 


••« 


Nature  of 
change. 


Retained. 


■•• 


••• 


Th&ni    Bha- 
wan. 

N&nauta 


Chausat  Kheri, 


Nakdr. 

In  neighbour 
ing  parganahs. 

R&mpur,  Gas- 
goh  and  Mo- 
zaffarnngar. 

Ditto    ditto. 


^Sanctioned  by  G,  O.  No.  796, 11th  of  January,  1842,  which  gires  the  transfer  Of  rcrenoe 
and  area  in  each  case.    (See  parganah  notices  )    ^ 
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The  above  table  gives  the  state  of  the  distriot  sub-divisions  at  and  afler  the 
thirty  years'  settlement  under  Regulation  VII.  of  1822.  The  alterations  of 
boundaries  that  then  took  place  so  completely  mixed  up  the  greater  number 
of  the  parganahsy  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  attempt  to  follow  out  their  indi- 
vidual or  fiscal  history,  even  if  no  further  changes  had  been  made.  Not  only 
were  interchanges  of  villages  between  neighbouring  parganabs  efiected,  but 
large  transfers  were  made  between  Sah&ranpur  and  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Muzaffarnagar, — 134  estates,  yielding  a  land  revenue  of  Bs.  1,06,092,  and 

Bxchmnges  withMnsaf-    ^®   Th&n&    Bhawan    tahsili  were    transferred  from 
fanugftr.  Sah&ranpur  to  Muzaffamagar,  and  95  estates,  yielding 

a  revenue  of  Bs.  78,048,  were  received  in  exchange.  The  next  series  of  changes 
were  made  by  Mr  A.  Ross,  and  received  the  sanction  of  Government  in  1855. 
This  completed  the  breaking  up  of  all  the  parganabs  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is 
now  impossible  to  recognize  any  of  the  old  sub-divisions.  For  example,  the 
parganah  of  Sah&ranpur  gave  up  48  villages  in  1855  to  five  parganabs,  and 
received  21  villages  from  six  parganabs  in  exchange ;  and  similarly  all  through 
the  whole  district  The  present  parganabs,  therefore,  only  resemble  the  old  ones 
in  name.  Three  parganabs — E&tha,  Rabat  and  Jaur&si — were  absorbed,  and 
three  new  parganabs  were  created, — Haraura,  N&gal  and  Rhagw&Dpur.^  These 
were  distributed  amongst  four  tahsils  as  at  present.^ 

The  tahsils  of  Sah&ranpur  and  Nakiar  are  within  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 

Munsif  of  Saharunpur,  and  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
trict is  under  the  Munsif  of  Deoband,  from  both  of 
whom  appeals  lie  to  the  Judge  of  Sah&ranpur.  There  are  at  present  (1874)  ten 
stipendiary  and  three  Honorary  Magistrates  within  the  district,  subordinate  to 
the  same  Judge,  who  has  also  appellate  criminal  jurisdiction.  Similarly,  the 
Magistrate  has  revenue  jurisdiction  as  Collector,  and  most  of  the  other  stipen- 
diary officers  have  dual  powers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  Courts  in  existence  at  difierent 
periods :— 


CiTfl  jarisdiction. 


Clau  of  Court. 

ie40. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

Maguterial  Courts                ••• 

1 

3 

4 

4 

Civil  CoortB,  inclading  Beve- 
nne  Conrta. 

8 

11 

10 

10 

Coreoanted  officen  at  work  ••• 

S 

4 

6 

5 

^HarauTft  from  Sah4ranpur  (23) ;  Rurki  (28);  Jaurssi  (1);  Masaffarabad  (63);  Deo- 
band (21)  ;  and  Bahat  (i; :  Nagal,  from  Deoband  (113),  aod  Katha  (9)  :  Bhagwinpur,  from  Biirki 
(69) ;  Manglaar  (19)  ;  Miixaffarabad  (17);  Jaurssi  (22)  ;  and  Deoband  {f).  See  farther  the  par- 
ganah notioes.  *  Sanctioned  bj  G.  O.  No.  2050  of  Uth  May,  1866|  which  givei  the  nomber 
of  Tilhtgeay  area  and  population  in  each  tranafer. 
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There  are  29  police-stations,  iDcIading  eight  oatposts,  in  the  district^  super- 
vised by  a  District  Superintendent  of  Police.  The  jail  is  in  charge  of  the 
Civil  Surgeon.  The  other  local  officers  are  the  Superintendent  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Stud,  the  District  Engineer,  Canal  Engi- 
neers and  their  Assistants,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  the  Opium  Agent, 
besides  the  large  European  staff  at  Burki. 

The   scenery  of  the  Sah&ranpur  District  presents  much  more  variety  of 

feature  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Du&b  districts : 
General  appeftrance.  ,  i      •      i         •       • 

on  the  north  lie  the  Siw&liks,  and  below  them  the 

country  presents,  on  a  small  scale,  the  same  features  of  bhabar  acd  tarai  that 
are  met  with  further  east,  under  6arhw&l  and  Eumaon.  Kext  comes  the  great 
alluvial  khddir  land  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  district,  through  which  one- 
half  the  mountain  drainage  finds  its  way  to  the  Ganges  ;  then  the  great  basins 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna;  lastly  we  have  the  hangar  or  upland^  a  great  part 
of  which  is  also,  on  a  smaller  scale,  divided  into  lowland  and  upland,  marked 
by  the  basins  and  watersheds  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through  it  south- 
wards. 

The  Siwfiliks  run  parallel  to  the  Himalayas,  having  the  same  direction,  from 

north-west  to  south-east.     The  len£i;h  between  the 
The  Siwilika.  ^  j  xi      t  .     -  /»      m  ,     , 

Ganges  and  the  Jumna  is  46  miles;  the  breadth  aver- 
ages from  six  to  eight  miles  ;  and  the  highest  peak  attains  an  elevation  of  3,140 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  range  is  pierced  by  numerous  passes,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Mohand  and  Kheri  or  L&l  Darwdza,  almost  bisecting 
the  chain,  and  the  Timli,  about  seven  miles  east  of  the  Jumna.  The  road  to 
Masuri  (Mussooree)  passes  through  the  Mohand  pass,  and  that  to  the  military 
station  of  Chakr&ta  passes  through  the  T\m\\  pass.  The  other  gorges  are  difficult 
of  access,  and  have  in  a  great  measure  never  been  explored.  The  whole  range 
appears  to  be  a  mass  of  close-lying  hills,  with  jagged  and  narrow  tops  worn  into 
the  most  fantastic  shapes,  and  clothed  with  «ain,  sdl^  and  variou<)  species  of  Azu- 
hinia.  Extensive  forests  of  the  firms  longi/olia  (chir)  cover  the  northern  slopes. 
The  Siw&liks  are  abrupt  and  rugged  on  the  southern  side,  and  slope  gently 
towards  the  Himalayas  on  the  north.  They  may  be  roughly  described  as  a  series 
of  right-angled  triangles,  with  bases  resting  on  the  passes,  perpendiculars  facing 
the  south-west,  and  hypotheneuses  sloping  towards  the  north-east.  Hence  the 
serrated  outline  which  strikes  the  traveller,  a  feature  which  is  constantly  exag- 
gerated, owing  to  the  destructibility  of  the  material  of  which  the  hills  are  com- 
posed. 

The  geology  of  the  Siw&liks  has  been  the  subject   of  much   discussion 
Q^j^  and  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in  the  description  of  the 

neighbouring  district  of  Dehra  Dun.     The  sandstones 
of  which  the  rocks  are  composed  appear  to  belong  to  the  newer  tertiaiy  or 
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upper  miooene  period  ;  and  Dr.  Falconer  regards  ^em  as  debris  swept  down 
from  the  Him&layasy  overlying  an  upheaved  portion  of  the  plains  at  the 
foot  of  the  higher  range.  Major  Herbert  also,  in  his  mineralogical  snrvey  of 
the  Himalayas,  adopts  a  simlar  theory.^  Professor  Medlicott,  in  a  recent  paper 
on  the  N4han  rocks,  describes  the  Siw&liks  as  formed  for  the  most  part  on  the 
northern  side  of  a  great  anticlinal  flexnre. 

According  to  him,  the  local  dip  "  varies  very  considerably,  but  there  is 
a  line  along  the  south  base  of  the  chain,  inside  which  the  dip  is  invariably  to 
some  point  between  east  and  north.  Near  the  axis  the  dip  often  amounts  to  40^ 
and  50^;  but  in  all  the  sections  it  lowers  gradually  to  where  it  passes  into  the 
more  or  less  horizontal  strata  of  the  Dun.  At  almost  every  point  along  the 
southern  base  we  find  the  beginning  of  the  reverse  southerly  dip;  and  in  two 
places,  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  the  other  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  the  section  of  the  rooks  on  the  south  of  the  anticlinal  is  nearly 
complete;  and  in  both  we  observe  the  very  opposite  tendency  to  that  described 
in  the  north,  namely,  in  a  direction  from  the  axis  the  dip  increases  rapidly  almost 
to  the  vertical." 

^^  At  each  of  the  great  transverse  river  gorges  there  is  a  complete  break  in  the 

continuity  of  the  anticlinal  flexure,  no  doubt  involving 
transverse  faulting.     In  approaching  Hardw&r  from 
the  south,  the  structural  conditions  of  the  rocks  are  discernible  from  a  distance. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  to  the  west,  the  face  of  the  Siw&lik  range  pre- 
sents a  very  broken  series  of  bare  clifi^s,  formed  by  the  scarped  edges  of  the 

'  The  fullowiag  list  give*  the  principal  local  papers  that  have  hitherto  been  published  on  the 
subject:— 

Br.  Gerard's  Fossil  Sheila  and  Cbelonlan  Fragments.  Ererest's  As.  Res.  XVIII.,  Fart  II., 
107. 

Dr.  H.  Falconer  and  P.  J.  Cautley  on  SiTatherium  Qlganteum,  Fossil  crocodile,  Fossil  ghari- 
al,  Fossil  hippopotamus,  Fossil  camel,  tiger  (Fells  cristata),  bear  (ursus  sivalensis),  from  the 
Siwiliks,  As.  Res.  XIX,  1, 26,  8S,  39,  116,  136, 193. 

H.  M«  Duraod  on  hippopotamus  and  other  Fossil  Genera  of  the  Sub-Himalayas  in  the  Dadlipnr 
collection.  Sua  and  Cheirotherium,  in  a  note,  Ibid,  64,59. 

Duncan  and  Leslie  on  fossil  bones  of  elephants.  Glean  I.,  23. 

Gerard's  Organic  Remains  in  the  Himalayas,  Glean  I.,  109. 

Herbert's  Ammonites  of  the  Himabiya,  Glean  IIL|  969. 

ETerest's  Himalayan  Fossils,  Glean  III.|  30. 

Falconer  and  Cautley  on  Fossil  Remains  of  Anoplotherium  and  Giraffe  from  Sivalilcs.    Cal. 
J.  N.  H.  V.  677. 

Fauna  Antiqua  SiTalensis,  Lon.  1845,  6  parts. 

Onen's  PalsBontology,  Bdin.»  1660. 

Falsontologica  Indioa,  6  rolumcs,  published  by  the  Geobgical  Suryey,  Calcutta. 

Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Remains  of  Vertebrata  from  the  Slw&liks,  See,  in  the  museum,  A.  S.f 
Cal.,  by  H.  Falconer. 

Medlicott  in  Recoids,  Geological  Survey,  Vol.  III.,  f  Part  S.) 
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massive  strata  of  clear  grs^  sandstones  which  lie  on  the  north  of  the  anti^ 
clinal,  and  all  of  which  dip  to  the  north.  For  some  miles^  near  the  Ganges 
valley,  the  hills  rise  less  abmptly,  and  are  covered  with  jungle.  The  strata 
here  dip  southwards,  on  the  south  of  the  anticlinal,  which  strikes  the  Oanges 
near  Bhimghora,  to  the  north  of  the  main  mass  of  the  range.  Eastwards, 
across  the  Ganges,  the  usual  structure  of  the  range  is  restored :  in  the  grey 
cliffs  of  the  Chdndi  hill  we  see  the  scarped  edges  of  strata  dipping  northwards. 
This  contrast  is  most  observable  in  the  gorge  at  Hardwdr,  where  the  strata  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  river  are  seen  dipping  in  opposite  directions."  *•  The  altera- 
tion in  the  features  of  the  range  to  the  west  of  the  Ganges  is  not  caused  by 
any  sudden  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  anticlinal  line  of  flexure ;  the  curving 
is  in  the  range  itself :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  change  purely  a  caprice 
of  denudation,  for,  together  with  th6  passage  of  the  range  to  the  south  of  the 
line  of  flexure,  the  strata  on  the  north  of  the  line  are  let  down  by  a  fault  along 
the  axis.  Hence  at  Bhimghora  we  find  the  topmost  beds  of  clay  and  gravel 
in  contact  with  the  base  of  the  cliff*s  of  sandstone,  and  inclining  gently  north- 
wards. About  the  Motichor  Rao  (torrent)  there  is  a  flat  synclinal ;  the  Moti- 
chor  ridge  being  formed  of  about  the  same  beds  of  clay,  gravel  and  boulders 
inclined  to  the  south-west.  These  contrary  slopes  merge  into  the  uniform 
northerly  inclination  west  of  Kansrao." 

^'Tliis  Bhimghora  fault  must  have  a  throw  of  many  thousand  feet,  estimated 

by  the  thickness  of  the  continuous  seotion  of  the  strata 
to  the  south  ;  and  these  clay  and  gravel  beds  on  the 
north  of  the  fault  are  probably  even  higher  in  the  series  than  any  beds  in  the 
section  to  the  south.  The  northern  contact  beds  are  certainly  associated  with 
those  of  the  Motichor  ridge,  which  are  certainly  upper  Siwalik,  and,  though 
here  so  little  disturbed,  have  been  in  fact  subject  to  the  full  effects  of  the 
disturbing  forces.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  find  a  very  rare  and  important 
seotion  in  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  Ganges  at  Baiw&la.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  the  cliff  the  stiff  clays  and  the  gravels  have  a  steady  south- 
westerly inclination,  evidently  the  continuation  of  the  arrangement  in  the 
Motichor  hill ;  but  at  the  north  end  of  the  cliff  the  same  beds  are  seen  to  curve 
rapidly  over  to  a  high  north-easterly  underlie.  On  the  east  of  the  Ganges 
we  again  find  the  mode  of  arrangement  that  usually  obtains  in  the  Siw&lik 
range :  the  lower  beds  on  the  south  have  a  moderately  high  dip,  and  pass 
into  the  slightly  disturbed  upper  beds  on  the  north  or  Dun  side.  Along  the 
south  base  an  anticlinal  is  readily  detected  continuously  from  the  Ganges  to 
Paili  Parao  in  the  Bijnaur  District.  The  Bhimghora  fault  makes  no  appear- 
ance on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the  upper  conglomerates  being  quite  unbroken 
in  front  of  it.  The  interruption  of  direct  continuity,  within  so  short  a  space,  of 
so  great  a  fault  as  that  at  Bhimghora,  necessitates  the  existence  of  some  oblique 
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fracture  along  which  theupheaval  may  die  out.  The  abrupt  change  of  dip  on  the 
two  river  banks  points  to  this  as  the  position  of  such  a  fracture.  From  the 
resemblance  of  the  general  sections  on  each  side,  one  is  inclined  at  first  to 
suppose  the  features  to  have  been  once  continuous,  namely,  the  Chandi  hill 
anticlinal  with  that  at  Bhimghora,  and  to  have  been  so  separated  by  a  sub- 
sequent cross  fault.  This  is  not,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  view; 
unless  it  keeps  strictly  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  there  can  be  no  such  fracture, 
and  general  appearances  are  against  it.  The  strata  of  the  Motichor  synclinal 
seem  to  correspond  with  those  facing  them  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges.  Tbe 
Chandi  anticlinal  is  certainly  representative  of  that  in  the  main  Siwalik  range ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  all  these  features  of  disturbance  have  been  contem- 
poraneously produced. 

« In  the  gorge  of  the  Jumna,  we  find,  again,  a  northerly  dip  on  the  east  side 

confronted  by  a  southerly  dip  on  the  west,  and  on 
the  same  strike.  The  dislocation  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  great  as  in  the  Ganges,  and,  the  river  course  being  more  winding,  the 
opportunities  for  studying  the  details  of  structure  are  better.  The  anticlinal 
axis  is  easily  traced  along  the  base  of  the  Siwdlik  range.  North  of  it,  near 
the  Jumna,  the  north-easterly  dip  of  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates  is  very 
steady  ;  but  along  a  narrow  north-and-south  band  close  to  the  river,  the  beds 
curve  rapidly  round  to  a  north-westerly  dip.  Against  this  narrow  transiticm 
dip  the  strata  strike  steadily  from  the  north-west,  and  with  a  high  south- 
westerly underlie.  About  half-way  through  the  gorge  the  river  takes  a 
sweep  to  westwards,  leaving  on  its  left  bank  a  terrace  of  these  western  rooks. 
Along  this  terrace  the  contrasting  dips  can  be  seen  almost  in  contact.  Towards 
the  Dun  this  line  of  fracture  bends  off,  and  seems  to  identify  itself  w^ith 
an  anticlinal  line  traceable  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Kayarda  Dun,  as 
far  as  Kolar.  The  section  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna  is  a  good  deal 
more  complicated  than  the  Hardw&r  section.  The  anticlinal  of  the  Kaydrda 
Dun  is  obscurely  seen  in  the  Bhatta,  just  at  its  confiuence  with  the  Jumna. 
There  appears  to  be  more  or  less  of  faulting  too;  yellow  boulder  clays  on  tho 
north  are  in  crushed  contact  with  sandstone  and  sandst(me  conglomerate 
on  the  south.  A  south-westerly  dip  soon  becomes  steady  in  these  latter 
rocks,  and  continues  so  for  four  miles,  to  Kalesar,  in  tbe  coarser  conglome- 
rates. In  the  ridge  south  of  Kalesar  these  same  beds  rise  by  a  sharp  uniclinal 
curve  to  a  high  north-easterly  dip,  thus  forming  tho  most  prominent  ridge 
of  the  range.  It  is  this  ridge  which  bends  round  in  continuation  witli  the  crest 
of  the  range  south  of  Kalesar,  thus  cutting  off  the  wedge-shaped  area  of  the 
south-westerly  dip.  Orographically,  and  to  some  extent  structurally,  this  area 
occupies  a  very  analogous  position  to  that  of  the  Motichor  Eao  at  the  Gauges. 
At  the  south-east  angle  of  these  hills,  next  the  Jumna,  we  have  another  change 
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in  the  section :  for  a  mile  or  more  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  dip  at  80* 
to  the  southward,  the  strike  thns  converging  to  that  of  the  ridge.  A  calmina- 
tion  of  this  convergence  seems  to  he  reached  before  we  lose  sight  of  the  rocks ; 
since  in  the  river  bank  below  Faizpnr  the  same  beds  dip  at  80^  to  the  sonth- 
east  Here  also,  as  at  the  Ganges,  we  observe  a  maximum  of  disturbance  in  the 
external  portions  of  the  range.  In  the  case  of  the  Jumna  there  is  nothing  to 
interfere  with  the  suggestion,  that  the  irregularities  in  the  actual  state  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  region  of  the  gorge  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
imequal  accumulation  of  deposits  at  the  former  river's  mouth  ;  and  it  may  at 
least  be  asked  if  the  river  may  not  have  had  a  more  direct  influence  if,  in  the 
early  stages  of  upheavement  and  contortion,  the  special  erosion  in  the  river 
course  may  not  have  had  some  influence  in  determining  the  position  of  these 
irregularities.  Whatever  view  is  adopted  for  the  Jumna  must  be  allowed  its  full 
force  in  the  case  of  the  gorge  at  Hardw&r."  ^ 

The  portion  of  the  district  lying  along  the  base  of  the  Siw&lik  hills  is  still 

for  the  most  part  covered  with  forest  and  juufirle.    This 

Snb-montane  tract.  *  ^^      *=» 

tract  is  intersected  by  numerous  torrents,  dry  during 

the  hot  weather,  but  canying  a  considerable  volume  of  water  in  the  rains.  These 
torrents  flow  into  the  Jumna  on  the  west  and  the  Ganges  on  the  east.  The 
watershed  throughout  is  dearly  defined,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  Sh&hjahin- 
pur  and  Kunjndwar  passes  into  the  Siwaliks.  These  passes  adjoin  each  other, 
and  on  their  east  the  water  trickles  down  to  feed  the  most  western  tributary  of 
the  Sol&ni,  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges;  whilst  on  the  west,  and  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  the  drainage  unites  with  the  head-waters  of  the  Hindan,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Jumna.  From  the  utmost  north-western  point  of  the  eastern  water- 
shed, a  well-defined  bank  runs  in  a  south-eastern  direction  towards  the  Ghtnges, 
inclosing  between  it  and  the  Siwiliks  an  ever-widening  expanse  of  low-lying 
lands,  intersected  by  numerous  torrents  and  continued  through  the  midst  of  the 
Manglaur  parganah  into  the  adjoining  district  of  Muzafiarnagar,  where  it  joins 
the  high  bank  of  the  Ganges  at  Shukart&r.  To  the  west,  however,  the  case  is 
different :  the  highlands  or  raised  central  plateau  there  extend  to  the  border  of 
the  Btidhi  Jumna,  the  old  course  of  the  Jumna,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
existing  river,  and  the  khddir  is  small  in  extent.  The  broad  tract  of  lowlying 
land  mentioned  above  deserves  particular  notice  for  itself,  and  as  being  the 
site  of  the  head-works  and  principal  engineering  triumphs  of  the  great  Ganges 
Canal. 

This  tract  is  of  a  triangular  form ;  its  apex  lies  at  the  Shihjah&npurpass,  its 
northern  side  is  formed  by  the  Siw&liks,  its  southern  side  by  the  upland  ridge 
already  mentioned,  and  its  base  is  the  lowlands  or  khddir  proper  of  the  Ganges. 


1  From  rrofeasor  MedUootVs  notice  in  the  Bee.,  Geol.  Sor.,  Vol.  III.  (Part,  2),  p.  ISI. 
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The  sarface,  besides  having  a  slope  from  north  to  south,  has  ako  a  slope  to  the 
soath-easty  perceptible  in  the  direotion  of  the  drainage  lines.  Within  it,  to 
the  westward,  there  is  a  tract  of  upland  on  which  the  villages  of  Kheri 
and  Jiidi  are  .built.  This  tract  is  intersected  by  channels,  into  which  the 
drainage  collects,  from  not  only  the  main  plateau,  but  also  from  numerous 
lesser  plateaus  or  mounds  'which  have  been  chosen  as  the  sites  of  villages 
in  those  parts.  The  most  westerly  of  these  channels  drains  all  the  country 
lying  to  the  north  of  Kheri  and  Shah  Mansiir,  including  the  drainage  from 
mountain  torrents  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  pass  which  forms 
the  eastern  watershed.  The  waters  thus  collected  unite  to  form  the  Sol&ni 
river.  Next  we  have  the  central  lines  of  drainage  in  the  Batman  river  ;  and 
further  to  the  north-east  the  system  known  as  the  Patharinadf.  Between  the 
latter  and  the  base  of  the  hills  there  is  a  good  deal  of  scattered  drainage,  which 
depends  very  much  on  the  rain-fall  for  its  character,  and  which  is  carried  off 
by  numerous  small  channels  into  the  Ganges.  The  soil  in  this  sub-montane 
tract  is  of  a  dark-chocolate  colour,  and  rests  on  a  stratum  of  boulders.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  hills,  the  water  rises  to  the  surface,  and  exhibits  itself 
in  pools  or  streams  and  rills,  which  flow  for  a  short  distance  and  then  disap- 
pear in  the  sand  and  shingle.  Parallel  to  and  south  of  this  line  is  a  belt  (bb&- 
bar),  varying  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width,  in  which  water  can  only  be  found 
at  depths  varying  from  100  to  150  feet.  This  belt  consists  of  a  layer  of  boul- 
ders  resting  on  an  impervious  bed  of  indurated  gravel  and  clay,  along  which 
the  percolation-water  runs,  until  the  bed  again  crops  up  at  the  surface  to  form 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  waterless  tract,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
tar&i  or  moist  tract.  Here  the  streams  again  appear  at  the  surface,  and  unite 
together  to  form  rivers.  In  consequence  of  this  absence  of  surface  water,  and 
the  dij£culty  in  constructing  wells,  there  is  little  cultivation  in  this  tract,  which 
is  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  primeval  jungle.  The  lowlands  on  the 
west  of  the  sab-montaae  tract  are  confined  to  the  old  or  existing  bed  of  the 
Jumna,  and  require  no  separate  notice. 

The  remainder  of  the  district  may  be  roughly  divided  into  khddir  or  low- 
DlTision  into  uplands    ^^^^j  ^^^  hangar  or  upland.    The  hhidir  comprises  the 
and  lowlands.  valley  of  the  Jumna  on  the   west,  and  that  of  the 

Qtmges  on  the  east  The  western  khddir  consists  of  a  strip  of  land  bordering 
the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  having  an  average  breadth  of  four  miles.  The 
rise  from  this  khddir  to  the  uplands  is  marked  by  a  very  steep  bank,  which 
is  sometimes  cut  up  into  ravines,  but  is  more  often  sufficiently  sloping  to  be 
cultivated.  This  bank  rises  in  the  Faizabad  parganah,  and  from  thence  to 
Fatna  just  below  Chilk&na  is  single.  It  ther^  bends  suddenly  inland  towards 
the  east,  and  encircles  the  depression  in  which  the  Sikri  jhil  lies.  It  finally 
disappears  as  a  marked  bank  in  Pilkhana,  but  reappears  to  the  south  in  JSajdh&n 
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of  Sarsawa,  and  after  touching  the  Dhaulapra  jhfl,  gradually  trends  to  the 
east  and  again  to  the  south,  so  as  to  form  the  lip  of  the  Kumh&rhera  jhil, 
until  it  finally  disappears  at  Jagahta  Giijar,  in  the  central  plateau  on  the  road 
from  SahAranpur  to  Ainbahta.  Immediately  south  of  Patna  a  second  bank 
becomes  visible,  which,  though  at  first  low,  soon  increases  in  height  until  it 
reaches  Sars&wa,  where  it  too  becomes  double.  The  true  khddir  is  marked  off 
by  a  bank,  that  incloses  the  tract  from  Kalyanpur  which  adjoins  Sars&wa  on 
the  west,  to  Judi  on  the  north  of  Sarurpur,  whilst  this  again  is  separated  by 
ati  inner  bank  from  the  true  uplands  of  Sarsawa.  At  Jiidi  the  two  banks 
join  and  continue  single  through  the  whole  of  parganahs  Nakiir  and  Qtingoh, 
with  the  exception  of  a  break  at  Aghidna  and  at  the  extreme  south  of  the 
district,  caused  by  an  outlying  projection  from  the  main  line.  On  this  bank 
are  situated  the  important  towns  of  Sultdnpur,  Ghilk&na,  Sarsawa,  Nakur, 
Gangoh  and  Lakhnauti.  On  the  whole,  the  Jumna  khddir  is  more  compact 
and  less  swampy  than  that  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  therefore  more  highly  cul- 
tivated. 

The  khddir  proper  or  lowland  of  the  Ganges  imperceptibly  amalgamates 
Ganges  khddir  and      ^^^  ^^^  north-easteru   tract  already   noticed.      The 
uplands.  upland   bank  forming  the  south-eastern  boundary  of 

this  tract  is  much  brofeen  up  by  ravines  near  Jaur&si  in  parganah  Riirki. 
These  ravines  in  many  places  are  annually  cutting  further  back  into  the 
cultivated  lands,  from  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  people.  To  the  east  of 
the  bank  which  separates  the  lowlands  of  the  Ganges  from  the  uplands  of  the 
central  plateau,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  there  is  a  sandy  ridge  which  runs 
through  parganah  Manglaur.  To  the  west  of  this  there  is  a  more  marked  ridge, 
which  rises  near  Ganeshpur  in  parganah  Rurki,  and  intersecting  parganah 
Manglaur,  runs  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  of  the  Sfla  Kh&la,  and 
passing  through  Deoband,  enters  the  Muzafiarnagar  district.  The  plateau 
itself  consists  of  a  series  of  broad  belts  of  high  lands  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  depressions  which  contain  the  drainage  lines  known  as  the  west  KAli 
Nadi,  the  Hindan,  the  Karsuni  or  Krishni,  and  the  Eatha.  All  of  these  lines 
have  a  course  for  the  most  part  from  north  to  south,  and  present  few  marked 
peculiarities. 

Th^  patches  of  waste  land  called  dsar  further  south,  caused  by  the  efilorescencc 

of  rehj  are  much  more  rarely  met  with  in  Sah&ranpnr 
than  in  the  districts  further  south,  but  in  the  tract 
watered  by  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  from  Ijl&nauta  southwards,  the  presence 
of  reh  is  a  well  marked  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  soils.  The  ridges 
between  the  torrents  of  the  subrmontane  tracts  are  in  most  places  covered  with 
jungle,  which,  though  now  rapidly  giving  way  to  cultivation,  is  still  extensive. 
These  forests  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Rajpdt  zamind&rs  of  the  noigh- 
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bouring  villages  until  the  year  1839,  when  they  were  exclucled  from  the  area 
under  settlement,  and  measured  together  under  the  general  heading  of  forest  in 
the  revenue  survey,  as  follows: —Kheri-forest,  84,377  acres  ;  Kansrao  forest, 
18,794 ;  Pathari  Nadi  forest,  39,249— total  142,420  acres.  Soon  after,  sanction 
was  received  to  the  waste  lands  being  given  away  to  grantees  under  the  usual 
conditions.  The  plan  has  been  upon  the  whole  successful.  The  original  number 
of  the  grants  was  fixed  at  114,  and  by  the  year  1856,  tenders  for  107  were 
accepted.  Since  then,  several  have  been  included  in  the  assessed  area,  others 
have  been  resumed,  and  the  number  actually  in  the  possession  of  grantees  in  1870 
was  79,  vt?.,63  in  the.Riirki  Tahsil,  and  16  in  Saharanpur.^  Although  agricul- 
ture has  made  extraordinary  progress  in  Sah&ranpur  during  the  last  30  years, 
the  amount  of  land  which  is  either  barren,  or  culturable  yet  not  cultivated, 
appears  to  be  considerable. 

The  soils  throughout  the  district  are  known  as  to  quality  under  the  terms 

mis  an y  rausU^  d&kar^  bhur  and  bhMa.  MUan  consists  of 
the  highly  manured  and  carefully  cultivated  lands  lying 
near  the  village  site.  The  ddkar  and  rausU  are  next,  and  are  of  equal  value ;  tho 
first  is  described  as  a  stiff  clay  soil,  and  the  latter  as  a  light  rich  clay ;  both  yield 
valuable  winter  and  rain  crops^  The  6/tti/*  is  a  light  sandy  soil,  in  some  places 
rising  into  ridges,  as  in  tho  Manglaur  and  Deoband  pargauahs,  where  it  is  called 
ghfllry  and  which,  without  irrigation,  only  affords  a  rain  crop.  Bhiida  or  bhia  is 
the  name  given  to  tho  worst  description  of  soil.  The  artificial  classification 
adopted  at  the  recent  revision  of  settlement  was  into  ^(1)  canal-irrigated  ;  (2) 
khadir  or  lowlands  ;  (3)  bangar  or  uplands  ;  (4)  a  mixture  of  both ;  and  (5)  the 
waste  and  other  jungle  tracts  beneath  the  Siwdliks.  This  arrangement  suffi- 
ciently indicates  tho  physical  peculiarities  of  the  district.  Tho  first  comprises 
tho  tracts  through  which  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  and  the  Ganges  Canal, 
or  their  off-shoots,  pass,  and  includes  tho  whole  of  parganahs  Saharanpur 
aad  Bampur,  and  portions  of  Nagal  and  the  parganahs  bordering  ifn  the 
Jumna. 

The  second  class  includes  the  tracts  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Jumna  and 
the  north-eastern  half  of  Tahsil  Burki.  The  third  class  is  formed  from  the 
parganahs  occupying  tho  centre  of  tho  district,  from  Faizabad  to  Deoband,  and 
includes  the  eastern  half  of  the  Jumna  parganahs.  In  the  fourth  class  those 
villages  arc  placed  which,  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  highland  ridge,  possess 
both  upland  and  lowland  cultivation,  and  those  which  occupy  the  khddir  of  the 
Hindan,  Solani,  and  other  streams.  The  fifth  class  contains  the  shingle  tracts 
immediately  under  the  Siw&liks,  the  jungle  wastes  of  Jawdl&pur,  Bhagw&npur 
and  Manglaur,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  adjoining  the  Kali  Nad{ 
in  the  Deoband  and   N&gal  parganahs.     The  following  statement  gives  the 

1  See  farther  under  Jangle  Grants, 
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area  and  character  of  each  class  of  soil  throughoat  the  district,  as  ascertained 
by  Mr.  YansAgnew  in  1864  : — 


I 

Classes. 

1 
Number 

of 
Tillages. 

Total  area 
in  acres. 

Assessable 
area. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

I. 

• 

Canal-irrigated 

• 
••• 

433 

286,564 

199,211 

168,463 

84,404 

n. 

Ehadir,  lowlands 

••• 

299 

161,665 

(89,877 

102,555 

4,4U 

III. 

Baogar,  uplandd 

••f 

611 

322.519 

281,336 

233,678 

89,533 

IV. 

Upland  and  lowlands 

••« 

96 

74,896 

61,120 

46,540 

7,318 

V. 

Sub-montane  and   Jan 
tracts. 

Total 

gle 

••• 

353 

284,998 

( 

247,275 

185,637 

S6.«5I 

1,79a 

1,070,522 

1 

928,819 

736,873  1 

162,317 

In  parganah  Sahdranpur  the  soil  varies  from  a  light  soft  clay  (rau8l{), 
Parganah  character-     corresponding  to  that  fonnd  in  Haranra  and  Muzaffar> 
'•*^^*'  abad,  to  a  hard  stifTolay,  which  more  nearly  approaches 

that  prevailing  in  B&mpnr.  Both  varieties  are  fonnd  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  parganah  more  or  less  mixed  together,  so  that  they  appear  to  pass  msensi- 
bly  from  one  into  the  other.  In  Haraara  the  soil  is  generally  of  a  light  soft 
character,  which  in  low  situations  becomes  indurated  by  continued  submersion. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  this  parganah,  the  soil  is  occasionally  more  sandy,  and 
there  is  therefore  less  cultivation.  In  Faizabad  the  soil  is  still  lighter  and  more 
easily  worked.  Along  the  foot  of  the  Siw&liks,  wherever  the  ground  is  not 
cut  up  by  hill  streams,  as  also  on  the  strip  of  land  between  the  Budhi  Jumna 
and  the  main  bed  of  that  river,  a  dark-chocolate  soil  is  found,  which,  when  of 
any  depth,  is  extremely  valuable  and  productive.  This  soil  is  found  under  the 
same  conditions  throughout  one-third  of  parganah  MuzafFarabad,  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  to  the  south,  known  as  Raotala,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a 
few  estates  in  the  lowland  of  the  Sol&ni,  are  covered  with  a  soft  light  clay,  which 
varies  in  value  as  it  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand. 

In  the  Jumna  parganahs,  comprising  Tahsil  Naktir,  the  boundary  between 

the  uplands  and  the  lowlands  is  sharply  defined*  In 
Sult&npur  the  lowlands,  consisting  of  a  sandy  loam 
covered  with  silt  deposits,  is  found  the  best  for  rice ;  on  the  hangar,  a  ridge  of 
poor  red  sand,  taking  its  rise  at  Mahesri,  is  seen,  which  reappears  at  intervals 
in  the  villages  to  the  south.  East  of  this  line  there  is  a  continuous  strip  of  fine 
dikar  soil.  In  Sars&wa  the  soil  varies  from  a  stiff  hard  clay  to  a  loose  porons 
sandy  soil,  that  is  little  retentive  of  moisture.  In  Gangoh  and  Nakiir  the  soil  is 
of  a  mixed  descriptioui  due  to  the  undulating  character  of  the  snrfaoe,  bat  on 
the  whole  rich  and  highly  cultivated. 
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In  Tahsil  Deoband  the  soil  consists  of  a  rich  day,  occasionally  interspersed 
with  sandy  ridges.  This  tahsil  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  dn&bs  between  the 
Eatha,  the  Hindan  and  the  heads  of  the  E&li  Nadi,  and  therefore  contains 
strips  of  land  comprising  every  kind  of  soil.  Tahsil  Burki  is  more  varied  still, 
containing  as  it  does  a  large  amount  of  ihe  lands  tonching  the  foot  of  the 
Siw&liks.  In  Bhagw&npur  the  uplands  are  tolerably  level,  and  in  the  lowlands 
the  soil  is  excellent,  changing  from  a  rich  loam  to  a  rich  day.  In  Burld,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  sandy  ridges,  the  soil  is  good  and  fertile.  Jaw&Uipnr 
from  its  proximity  to  the  hills,  varies  in  character  thronghont  its  entire  area. 
The  sonth-westem  portions  of  Manglanr  and  Bhagw&npnr  differ  little  from 
the  adjoining  parganahs  of  Tahsil  Deoband.  The  nmin  characteristic  of  the 
soils  in  the  midland  and  southern  portions  of  the  district  is  the  presence  of 
kunknr,  or  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  occurring  in  spongy  cavernous  nodules 
of  vnryiag  texture,  in  the  sub-soil ;  lime-stone  tufa,  too,  is  occasionally  found. 
To  the  north  the  substratum  consists  of  shingle  and  boulders,  gradually  giving 
place  to  sandstone,  which  at  Mohand  appears  at  the  surface. 

The  surface  of  the  country  has  a  general  slope  from  north  to  south,  and  in  the 

north-east  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  this  is  (k>mbined 
with  a  slope  towards  the  south-east.  The  bench-mark  of 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey  at  Mohand  shows  1,489  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Following  the  road  southwards,  we  have  Bhatpura,  954  feet;  Sah&ranpur, 
902  feet ;  Deoband,  831*9  feet ;  Muzaffamagar,  790  f|9et;  Eh&tauli,  789*8  feet; 
Meerut,  735*4  feet ;  H&pur,  692*7  feet ;  Bulandshahr,  667  feet ;  Ehtirja,  647*7, 
and  Aligarh,  610  feet.  The  fall  is  gradual  throughout  when  once  the  raised 
land  immediately  under  the  hills  is  passed.  The  slope  to  the  south-east,  in 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  district  is  shown  by  the  course  of  the  Sol&ni  and 
other  torrents  which  intersect  that  tract  and  flow  into  the  Ganges  on  the  right 
bank.  The  inclination  of  the  plain  to  the  west  is  shown  by  the  barometrical 
heights  of  B4dshah  Mahal,  25  miles  north  of  Sah&ranpur,  near  the  debouch  of 
the  Jumna  from  the  hills,  which  is  said  to  be  1,210  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  fall  from  Sah&ranpur  to  Bhainsw&l,  125  miles  lower  down,  on  the 
Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  is  only  125  feet ;  whilst  from  Hardw&r  to  Bdbra,  on  the 
Ganges  Canal,  in  the  same  parallel,  it  is  136  feet. 

Thd  only  large  rivers  are  the  Ganges  on  the  east  and  the  Jumna  on  the  west. 

The  main  stream  of  the  Ganges  enters  the  Sah&ranpnr 
district  180  miles  from  its  source,  by  a  well-marked 
gorge  formed  in  the  rock  at  Hardw&r.  The  town  of  Hardw&r  lies  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  hill  on  the  right,  and  the  Ch&ndni  Pafair,  1 ,930  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  lies  on  the  left;^  the  main  stream,  known  as  the  Nildhara,  flows  under 
the  Ch&ndni  hill.  The  width  of  the  gorge  at  its  narrowest  point  is  about  one 
mile.    Throughout  it  is  divided  into  several  channels,  separated  from  each 
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other  by  islands,  many  of  which,  are  wooded  with  sisAy  and  are  high  encngfa 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  high-flood  water.  One  of  these  branobes,  passing 
directly  under  the  town  of  Hardw&r,  joins  the  parent  river  at  Kankhal, 
about  two  miles  down.  It  is  from  a  spot  known  as  Ghinesh  6h&t,  on 
this  branch,  that  the  waters  of  the  great  Ganges  Canal  have  been  drawn.  One 
of  the  first  feeders  of  the  Ganges  is  the  Kanipur  torrent,  having  a  catchment 
basin  of  about  45  square  miles.  It  is  crossed  by  the  canal  at  about  2}  miles  from 
its  debouch  from  the  moimtains.  Next  to  this  comes  the  Fathari  drainage 
system,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  called  the  Pathari  or  Fathardr  proper,  con- 
nected with  the  mountains,  and  anotheri  extending  over  the  country  lying  to  the 
east  of  Salimpur,  and  confined  to  a  tract  separated  by  a  band  of  grass  and  jungle 
land  from  the  mountains;  The  catchment  basin  here  extends  to  about  80 
square  miles,  and,  from  its  source  to  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  canal,  the 
'  ^Pathari  has  a  course  of  about  five  miles.  Next  comes  the  Ratmau,  wilh  a 
catchment  basin  of  about  126  square  miles,  of  which  36  lie  within,  and  90  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  carries  off  the  whole  of  the  drainage  of  the 
Einsr&o  and  Sakrauda  forests.  Its  watershed  on  the  east  separates  it  from 
the  Pathari  valley,  and  on  the  west  from  the  Sol&ni*  And,  lastly,  we  have  the 
Sol4ni,  which  is  noticed  hereafter.  * 

The  drainage  area  of  the  Ganges  is  about  11,200  square  miles.    From  the 

^.      .        .  .    ^  middle  of  October  the  waters  diminish  rapidly,  nntiL 

The  volame  of  the  Ganges.  r     ^7  f 

by  the  middle  of  January,  they  attain  their  minimum. 
By  March  this  volume  is  doubled,  and  increases  during  the  summer  months  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow  along  its  catchment  basin  within  the  Himdlayas,  until 
it  reaches  its  maximum  during  the  rains.  Colonel  Cautley,  in  his  survey 
prior  to  the  execution  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  ascertained  that  the  discharge 
of  the  Ganges  at  Hardw4r  in  December  and  January  was  8,000  cubic  feet  per 
second.  The  results  uf  experiments  made  in  1842  gave  the  discharge  at 
Hardw&r  on  the  1st  March  at  7,166*1891  cubic  feet  per  second,  whilst  at 
Garhmuktesar,  on  the  same  date,  the  gauges  showed  8,685*2194  cubic  feet  per 
second ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  March,  the  discharge  was  8,883^195  cubic  feet,  and 
on  the  25th  February,  8,681*894  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  latter  retams 
exhibit  the  increase  due  to  the  drainage  of  the  khddir  for  a  distanoe  of 
95  miles  from  Hardw&r,  and  the  waters  of  the  Solani,  Pathari,  and  other 
streams. 

On  the  promulgation  of  the  scheme  for  the  Ganges  Canal,  for  which  it 
was  proposed  to  take  away  6,750  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  leave  only  1,250  cubic 

The  nayigation  controrergy.     ^^*'  """^  f  *^®  ^"^  objections  urged  by  its  opponents 

was  the  injuiy  that  would  thereby  be  caused  to  navi- 
gation. Colonel  Cautley  dearly  showed  that  the  conditions  of  the  taract  lying 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  Ganges  was  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  of 
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ihe  upper  course  of  the  Jumna,  and  that  both  showed  the  same  peculiarities  of 
bhabar  and  tar6i  as  are  found  in  Bohilkhand,  with  this  exception,  that  whereas 
in  Bohilkhand  the  northern  boundary  of  the  tar&i  is  marked  by  the  visible 
rise  of  springs  and  rills  from  the  surfaoe,  in  the  Da&b  it  is  shown  by  a  decrease 
in  the  depth  from  the  surface  of  water  in  weUs.  The  river  beds,  as  well  as  the 
uplands,  have  their  bh&bar  and  tar&i  belts.  In  the  river  beds  a  deep  impervi- 
ous stratum  exists,  which  is  conterminous  with  the  rise,  near  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  of  the  same  stratum  in  the  uplands,  and  crops  out  again  at  the  northern 
limit  of  the  tar6i  belt.  The  intermediate  space  is  dry  and  filled  with  boulders, 
beneath  which  the  river  water  runs,  and  passing  over  the  indurated  stratum 
wfaioh  underlies  the  boulders,  again  collects  at  the  surface  lower  down ;  con- 
sequently embankments  thrown  across  river  beds  in  a  bh&bar  tract  can  only 
to  a  moderate  extent  interfere  with  the  supply.  Percolation  will  still  go  on,  and 
the  water  will  collect  again  when  it  arrives  at  the  Tar&i  portions.  This  was 
shown  to  be  the  ease  with  the  Jumna,  which,  though  deprived  of  all  its  visible 
volume  to  feed  the  Eastern  and  Western  Jumna  Canals,  still  remained  navigable 
at  A£:ra,  250  miles  below.  Between  the  canal  embankments  on  the  Jumna  and 
Agra,  the  only  considerable  feeder  is  the  Hindan.  Arguing  from  these  pr^ 
mises.  Major  Oautley  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  objections  raised  by  his 
opponents,  and  the  results  have  fully  justified  his  conclusions.  Before  the 
introduction  of  the  canal,  a  few  boats  used  to  pass  up  to  Qarhmuktesar  and 
^hukart&r;  but  the  trade  was  unimportant,  and  is  now  fully  provided  for  by 
the  canal  itself,  which  is  navigable  from  end  to  end  of  the  main  line,  and  along 
the  Cawnpore  terminal  branch  to  the  Ganges. 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  1866,  the  flood  dischc^rge  of  the  Ghmges 
Further  inquiries  aa  to    »*  Hardw&r  would  appear  to  be   from  180,000  to 
the  Tolumo.  190,000  cubic  feet  per  second  in  the  rains,  without 

including  the  quantity  discharged  by  the  Mayapur  dam  and  the  canal,  which  would 
probably  amount  to  20,000  feet  more.  The  discharge  of  the  Sol&ni  in  time  of 
flood  has  been  estimated  at  84,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  discharge  of  other  drain- 
age  systems  between  Hardw&r  and  Shukartar  at  least  at  as  much  more.  The 
Committee  estimated  that  a  rise  of  13^  feet  above  the  ordinary  low  level  at 
8hukart&r  would  give  a  flood  discharge  there  of  516,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
but  that  this  would  seldom  happen.  Accoixling  to  the  registers  kept  at  Cawn- 
pore and  Fatehgarh  from  1843  to  1853,  the  highest  flood  at  the  former  was  13 
feet  8  inches,  and  at  the  latter  was  10  feet  8  inches.  Taking  eleven  feet  as  the 
normal  rise  between  Hardw&r  and  Fatehgarh,  this  would  give  279,000  cubic 
feet  as  the  flood  discharge  per  second  at  Shukart&r.  In  the  dry  season  the  depth 
in  mid-cbannel  still  remains  at  from  nine  to  ten  feet.  In  April,  1866,  the  dis- 
charge was  shown  to  be  5,300,cubic  feet  p^  second,  whilst  5,000  cubic  feet  was 
passing  down  the  canaL 
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The  bed  of  the  river  in  the  tipper  part  of  its  coonie  is  composed  of  stones  and 

boulders,  for  the  most  part  limestone,  which  have  formed 
for  a  long  time  an  article  of  trade.  These  disappear 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  miles  from  Hardw&r,  and  are  replaced  by  a  qoartzose 
sand  intermingled  with  mica,  which  becomes  less  abnndant  lower  down.  The 
slope  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  stream  is  excessive^  but  disappears  gradually 
with  the  substances  of  which  the  bed  is  composed.  The  banks,  too,  vary  very 
much.  Near  the  hills  they  are  low  on  one  side  and  very  high  on  the  other,  whilst 
the  depression  through  which  the  river  wanders,  stretches  out  to  a  great  extent, 
and  again  contracts,  until,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Sol&ni,  it  is  barely  two  to 
three  miles  wide. 

The  Jumna  debouches  into  the  plains  at  a  place,  about  123  miles  from  its 

source,  called  Eh&ra,  with  a  discharge  of  about  4,000 
feet  per  seoond  in  March.  The  charaoter  of  the  bed  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Ganges — at  first  boulders,  then  quartzose  sand  inter- 
spersed with  mica,  then  sand  alone,  and  finally  mud.  It  passes  through  a  gorge 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Ganges  at  Hardw&r,  but  bolder  and  more 
varied  in  scenery.  Presently  the  valley  expands,  and  the  river  separates  into 
several  channels,  one  of  which,  the  Budhi  Jumna,  cuts  off  a  large  piece  of  the 
Amb&la  District,  and  rejoins  the  main  stream  eighteen  miles  lower  down ;  whilst 
another  of  the  same  name  branches  off  to  the  east.  The  khddir  is  more  uniform 
in  its  vridth  than  that  of  the  Ganges,  neither  expanding  nor  contracting  to  any 
great  extent^  except  to  the  south  of  the  Faizabad  parganah,  where  it  makes  a  bend 
for  a  short  distance,  which  gives  a  maximum  width  of  twelve  miles,  the  average 
throughout  being  not  more  than  four  miles.  The  Jumna  receives  only  the 
torrents  passing  through  the  north-western  parganahs  during  its  course  through 
this  district. 

Proximity  to  the  Dim  and  the  hills  has  given  the  northern  portion  of  the 

district  a  character  of  its  own.  The  rain-fiEdl  averages 
sixty  inches  a  year  over  the  belt  of  land  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  Siw&liks.  In  addition,  this  tract  receives  the  entire  drainage  of 
the  Siwaliks  themselves,  from  their  watershed,  which  lies  at  a  depth  of  seven 
or  eight  miles  towards  the  Dun,  to  their  southern  base.  Owing  to  the  steep- 
ness and  rocky  character  of  these  hills,  and  the  non-retentive  properties  of  the 
soil  through  which  the  water  flows,  the  ^  raoa*  or  hill  torrents  carry  with  them, 
with  little  diminution,  nearly  the  entire  rain-fall,  and  are  the  sources  oF  almost 
all  the  considerable  streams  in  this  and  the  districts  frirther  south.  Commenc- 
ing at  the  north-west,  the  Budhi  or  Burhi  Junma,  already  mentioned^adiverges 
„,  ^ .  ^  from  the  Jumna  at  Murti,  just  below  the  lower  head  of 

Budhi  Jumna.  -i     -n 

the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  and,  after  hamg  run  a  mile 
or  two  through  dense  jungle,  is  arrested  by  a  dam  and  turned  into  HiQ  oaoaL 
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This  river  originally  served  for  the  irrigation  of  the  considerable  tract  lying 
between  it  and  the  Jan^a,  and  the  loss  caused  to  the  proprietors  of  the  estates 
along  its  banks ,  by  the  appropriation  of  its  water  by  the  canal  authorities,  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Government  by  Mr.  E.  Thornton  in  his  report^  on  the 
settlement,  in  1S39.A.D.  Mr.  Thornton  proposed  that  a  out  should  be  made 
a  little  below  Murtf,  which  should  pass  through  21  cultivated  villages,  and  be 
sufficient  to  supply  wholesome  drinking  water,  and,  for  those  who  chose  to 
pay  for  it,  water  for  irrigation  purposes  also.  This  application,  as  yet,  has 
had  no  effect ;  and  a  subsequent  attempt,  by  the  proprietors  of  certain  estates,  at 
their  own  expense,  to  make  a  cut  in  another  place,  has  only  resulted  in  failure. 
As  observed  elsewhere,  the  soil  of  this  tract  is  of  the  deep  chocolate  colour,  rest- 
ing on  a  boulder  formation,  which  does  not  admit  of  the  construction  of  earthen 
wells ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  depth  at  which  water  is  found,  a  brick-built  well 
is  entirely  beyond  the  means  of  the  inhabitants. 

East  of  the  Budhi  Jumna,  the  Baipur,  Jatonwfila,  Naugang  and  Maskhara 

torrents  intersect  the  Faizabad  parganah.  The  Jaton- 
w&la  drainage  has  been  turned'  into  the  Naugang,  whilst 
the  latter,  in  its  turn,  has  been  relieved  by  permitting  a  portion  of  its  waters  in 
time  of  flood  to  enter  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal.  The  Haugang  eventually 
joins  the  Maskhara,  and  through  it  the  Jumna.  The  Baipur  torrent  flows 
into  the  Budhi  Jumna.  Parganah- Muzaffarabad  is  abo  intersected  by  four  hill 
torrents,  two  of  which,  the  Barkala  and  Sahnsrao,  after  joining  the  Dufib  Canal, 
fall  into  the  Maskhara ;  a  third  joins  the  Hindan,  and  a  fourth  flows  into  the 
Sol&ni. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  hangar  of  Tahsfl  Naktir  is  drained  by  a  small 
_^  ..  _  stream  whiohjoins  the  Maskhara  near  Badffaon,  and  the 

Budhi  Mala.  .  ,  07 

middle  portion  of  the  tahsil  forms  the  reservoir  whence 
the  Budhi  Nala  is  fed.  This  stream  rises  near  Fatna,  where  the  drainage  of  the 
AbduUahpur  and  Ch{lk4na  basins  finds  its  way  into  the  khidir^  and,  after 
closely  skirting  the  upland  bank  as  far  as  Gokalpur  in  Sars&wa,  thence  crosses 
the  kluidir,  and  finally  falls  into  the  Jumna  just  below  Fatehpur  in  Nakdr.  On 
its  way  it  receives  the  drainage  of  the  Sikri  jhil  by  a  channel  which,  Mr.  Wynne 
considers,  might  easily  be  deepened  so  as  to  completely  drain  the  more  swampy 
portions  of  that  marsh.  The  Dhaul4pra  jhil  occupies  the  next  great  depres- 
sion to  the  south,  but  has  at  pres^ut  only  an  imperfect  outlet,  which  it  is 
intended  to  improve  towards  the  Biidhi  N&la.  Close  to  it  is  the  Enmh&rhera 
jhil,  which  appears  to  have  two  outlets,— one  to  the  west^  passing  through 
Birwi,  and  eventually  entering  the  Saindli  Nadi  near  Meghan  Mazra  on  the 
borders  of  the  district,  and  another  to  the  east,  which  forms  the  head  of  Hob 
tortuous  E4tha  Nadi 
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The  E&tfaa  pannieB  a  slow  winding  ocmne  until  it  &ll8  into  the  Janma 

near  Na^la  Rai,  of  parfianah  Kairfna,  in  the  Mozaf- 
'  famagar  dLstrict.  The  bed  is  diy  for  three-fooruis  of 
the  year  between  Harp&l  and  Mirzapur.  Thenoe,  as  far  as  M&gal  in  Gangoh, 
the  water  ooUeets,  and  often  overflows  its  banks  and  forms  swamps  on  either 
side.  From  N&gal  to  Badanr  the  bed  only  contains  water  during  the  rainy 
seasons,  llience  the  swamps  recommence,  and  these  have  been  increased  by 
the  injudicious  admission  of  the  drainage  from  near  the  old  canal  bed  in 
western  B&mpur,  and  that  of  the  Andauli  swamp,  by  means  of  cuts  constructed 
by  the  canal  officers.  The  water  heads  back  in  the  E&tha  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  check  the  flow  in  the  cuts,  and  consequently  the  B&mpur  cut  oftrai  bursts 
its  banks  during  the  rains,  while  the  other  is  of  little  use  in  draining  the 
marsh.  Mr.  Wynne  estimated  the  loss  in  revenue  from  the  want  of  proper 
drainage  at  Bs.  4,000  a  year.  The  drainage  of  western  Nakur  is  effected 
by  the  Saindli  Nadi,  which  takes  its  rise  in  a  large  crescent-shaped  jhil  in 
the  Jumna  khddir  near  Ealheri,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  remains  of 
a  former  bend  in  the  old  bed  of  the  river.    It  assumes  the  character  of  a 

stream  first  at  Sirsli,  and  receiving  at  Meghan  Mazra 
the  drainage  from  the  western  outlet  of  the  Eumh&r- 
hera  jhil,  flows  in  a  fairly  straight  course  close  to  the  upland  bank  in  Grangoh, 
and  flually  debouches  in  the  Jumna  below  Eunda. 

Passing  hence  to  the  south  of  the  central  tract,  the  drainage  of  the  west  of 
B&mpur  is  carried  off  in  the  bed  of  the  old  canal  until  it  collects  near  Anantmau, 
whence  it  is  taken  by  the  Andauli  cut  into  the  E4tha.  The  drainage  of  the  tract 
south  of  this  and  about  N&naitta  is  carried  off  by  another  out  into  ihe  Ejishni 
on  the  east,  while  in  the  extreme  south-west  another  out  leads  the  drainage 
through  Titron  into  the  E&tha.  The  heads  of  the  Erishni  are  in  the  old  canal 
and  in  an  off-shoot  of  the  Hindan,  having  its  origin  in  the  Sah&ranpur  par- 
ganah.  It  flows  down  the  centre  of  R&mpur  in  a  well-defined  course,  and  even- 
tually joins  the  Hindan.  To  the  west  a  small  rivulet  carries  off  the  superfluous 
moisture  of  a  long  strip  of  ddkar  land,  from  Chakni  southward. 

The  central  drainage,  however,  chiefly  passes  off  through  the  EKndan.    This 

river,  also  known  as  the  Chhaja,  has  its  rise  in  parganah 
Muzaffarabad.  It  takes  thenoe  a  direction  slightly 
Boudi-west  until  it  enters  the  Sah&ranpur  parganah,  where  it  receives  on  the 
right  bank  the  N&g&deo  Nadi,  and  seven  and  a  half  miles  below  Sah4ranpur, 
the  united  streams  of  the  Pandhoi,  a  rivulet  rising  near  the  village  of  Sanklapuri, 
a  little  north  of  the  city,  and  of  the  Dumaula,  a  small  river  draining  the  coun- 
try further  north-east,  and  meeting  the  Pandhoi  at  Sah&ranpur.  From 
Ahmadpur  the  Hindan  communicates,  by  a  cross  ohannd,  with  the  Erishni  or 
Earsuni  Nadi^  and  again  near  Ni4mu,  in  the  Muzaffamagar  District    It  is 
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everywhere  fordable  in  Sahfiranpar,  except  after  rain,  and,  indeed,  generally  either 
altogether  or  nearly  dry.  It  is  not  ased  for  irrigation.  It  is  crossed  by  the 
road  from  Sah&ranpur  to  Dehra,  that  from  Kam&l  to  Meernt,  and  Eam&l  to 
Mnzaffamagar.  At  the  soathem  extremity  of  the  Muzaffarnagar  district,  it 
receives  the  west  K&li  Nadi,  which  rises  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  east,  and 
below  this  the  Krishni  on  the  opposite  side,  and  eventnally  joins^  the  Jumna  in 
parganah  Dankaor  of  the  Bulandshahr  district. 

East  of  the  Hindan  the  West  K&li  Nadi  rises  about  sixteen  miles  south  of 
^         ^  the  Siw&liks,  and  passing  through  parganahs  Haraura 

and  N&gal,  flows  southward  through  Deoband  into 
the  Muzaffarnagar  district.  It  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Ealandra,  Sila, 
Eh&la  and  Ealandar  streams.  The  last  flows  inside  the  upland  sandy  ridge  of 
the  Manglaur  parganah,  and  joins  the  E41i  on  the  border  of  the  district.  The 
great  drainage  line  of  the  east,  however,  is  formed  by  the  Sol&ni,  called  near 

its  source  the  Eandir.  This  river  issues  from  the 
Mohand  pass,  having  its  source  at  the  summit,  near 
Shorepur,  and  then  skirting  the  uplands  of  Kheri  cuts  across,  the  khMitj  and 
follows  the  upland  bank  until  it  finally  debouches  into  the  Granges  through  the 
Gordhanpur  jhil  in  the  Muzaffarnagar  district,  near  8hukart&r,  after  a  course 
of  about  55  miles.  The  Sol&ni  is  joined  in  its  course,  first,  by  the  H&ljaura, 
itself  the  recipient  of  many  ^raotf  or  hill  torrents ;  and  second,  by  the  Batman. 
The  latter  takes  its  rise  in  a  pass  of  the  same  name,  and  reoeives  the  drainage 
of  the  several  ^raoa^  from  its  source  to  El&nsrao.  It  passes  across  the  Ganges 
Canal  at  Dhanauri,  where  it  is  used  as  an  escape  for  the  canal.  The  volume 
of  water  is  so  much  increased  by  this,  that  when  it  joins  the  Sol4ni  it  contains 
a  greater  volume  than  its  recipient,  and  frequently  causes  injury  to  the  neigh- 
bouring estates  by  diluvion  and  inundation. 

Proceeding  eastward,  the  next  stream  is  the  Pathari  Nadi,  which  also  takes 
its  rise  in  the  Siwfiliks,  and  is  carried  over  the  Ganges  Canal  near  BichpurL  A 
few  hundred  yards  beyond,  the  distinct  channel  ceases,  and  the  water  finds  its 
way  as  it  can  to  the  khAdir  land  below,  covering  the  upper  lands  with  silt,  and 
cutting  up  the  lower  lands  on  the  slope  with  ravines.  As  soon  as  the  khddir  is 
reached,  the  several  scattered  channels  again  collect  into  one,  and  the  Pathari 
flows  through  swampy  ground  till  it  joins  the  B&nganga.  This  river  issues  from 
the  Ganges  just  above  Ajitpur,  in  parganah  Jawalapur,  and  flows  through  the 
thiokly  wooded  wastes  of  the  centre,  and  the  open  but  scantily  ctdtivated  plains 
in  the  south  of  the  parganah.  Of  late  the  Ganges  has  begun  to  pour  more  and 
more  of  its  waters  into  the  Bdnganga,  which  has  led  to  considerable  damage 
being  done  to  the  villages  affected  by  it  in  the  Muzaffarnagar  district.  Mr.  S. 
Martin  has  suggested  that  something  might  be  done  to  avert^  or  at  least  control, 
this  excessive  flow,  especially  as  those  interested  were  willing  to  bear  the  cost. 
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and  tbe  remedy  has  been  pronoonoed  by  Captain  Forbes  qnite  feasible,  and  not 
expensive. 

To  prevent  repetition  of  facts  and  figures  which  should  otherwise  be  given 

under  many  districts,^  the  general  history  of  the  two 
great  systems  of  canals  in  the  Upper  Du&b  has  been 
given  once  for  9.II  in  the  introduction.  The  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  was  opened 
in  the  year  1830,  and  the  Ganges  Canal  commenced  to  distribute  water  for  irri- 
gation in  1855.  The  amount  of  land  irrigated  in  this  district  by  both  the  canals 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  Irrigation"  in  Part  11.  of  this  notice. 

The  highest  point^on  the  river  Granges  which  boats  have  ever  reached  is 

8hukarl&r.  Above  that  point,  the  navigation  is  entirely 
restricted  to  timber-rafls,  or  now  and  then  a  boat  built 
in  the  Dun  and  floated  empty  down  the  river,  but  there  is  a  brisk  traffic  np  and 
down  the  Ganges  Canal,  which  was  opened  for  navigation  in  1856.  Mr.  W. 
Connor  has  given  some  calculations,  showing  the  amount  of  oanal  traffic  to 
and  from  and  passing  Burki,  from  the  1st  January,  1870,  to  the  31st  December, 
1872.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  principal  exports  (in  maunds)  during  that 
period  were — cotton,  12,477  ;  iron,  13,246 ;  and  hemp,  2,745.  The  princi- 
pal imports  were— iron  for  the  Burki  workshops,  27,229  maunds ;  firewood, 
148,344  ;  limestone  boulders,  138,144  ;  earth,  117,800  ;  kunkur,  12,150  ; 
squared  timber,  10,351  pieces;  timber  in  logs,  1,468  ;  bambus,  345,516  ; 
unsquared  timber,  14,028  ;  and  bricks  87,683.  Hardly  anything  passes  up 
by  way  of  Btirki  except  stone,  5,000  maunds ;  and  the  principal  commodi- 
ties passing  down  by  Burki  seem  to  be  timber,  ^ass,  firewood,  bambds,  lime, 
boulders,  in  fiict  forest  produce  of  various  descriptions,  and  bricks.  The  aver- 
ao^e  tonnage  of  the  boats  plying  on  the  canal  is  400  maunds,  and  right-of-way 
is  levied  quarterly  on  each,  at  the  rate  of  Bs.  13-8,  without  reference  to  dis- 
tance or  locality. 

There  is  no  navigation  on  the  Jumna  Canal,  and  that  on  the  Jumna  river  is 

naturally  even  more  limited  than  that  on  the  Ganges, 
though  it  appears  that  boats  averaging  52  feet  long 
at  top,  32  feet  at  bottom,  16  feet  wide  at  top,  13  feet  at  bottom,  4  feet  in 
depth,  and  drawing  2^  feet  of  water  when  laden,  of  600  maunds  burden,  used  to 
be  built  at  B&mpur  Mandi,  opposite  Bajgh&t  in  the  Diin,  and  floated  down  the 
river  for  sale.  It  is  also  stated  that  from  300  to  350  such  boats,  laden  with 
harh  and  logs,  used  annually  to  leave  for  Dehli  and  Agra ;  while  the  amount 
of  ftAanjr  yearly  despatched  from  Bajgh&t  amounted  to  3,000  or  4,000  maunds, 
besides  the  same  quantity  of  stone-lime.  This  traffic  was  chiefly  carried  on  in 
tiie  hot  weather  and  rains,  and  some  return  traffic  in  Agra  stone,  millstones, 
iron  and  drugs  also  existed.  Little  or  no  trace  of  either  traffic  is  now  to  bo 
found  in  this  District. 
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The  principal  jhils  in  the  district  have  already  been  noticed.  The  old 
^^  Sultinpur  jhil  had  increased  (1860)  to  such  an  extent 

to  swallow  np  quite  the  balk  of  the  formerly  oulti- 
as  T^ated  lands,  so  that  the  revenue  of  several  villages  had  been  largely  reduced, 
while  others  were  held  under  direct  management.  Owing  to  the  successful 
operations  of  the  canal  oiBcers,  the  swamp  has  been  drained,  and  all  but  a 
few  isolated  patches  reclaimed;  and  the  improvement  has  been  so  steady, 
that  these  patches,  too,  will  also  become  onlturable.  Other  projects  for  the 
reclamation  of  lands  swamped  by  excessive  perc<JatioB  from  the  canal,  and 
by  bad  drainage,  have  been  undertaken  by  the  same  department  with  the 
happiest  results. 

The  main  line  of  communication  is  the  Dehli  and  Panj&b  Railway,  opened 

in  1869.    The  first  station  is  Deoband,  five  miles  from  the  border  of  the 

Muza&rnagar  district ;  the  next  is  Sah&ranpur,  21 
CommiiiiicationB.  ,  r     7 

miles  further  on  ;  and  the  last  is  Sars&wa,  10  miles  from 
Saharanpur  and  five  miles  from  the  Jamna.  The  railway  follows  the  road  that 
has  been  the  highway  from  the  Du&b  to  the  Fanj&b  from  the  earliest  times.  A 
project  for  a  branch  line  from  the  Dehli  line  at  Deoband  vid  Rurki  and  Hard- 
w4r  to  Dehra,  was  prepared  by  Mr,  A.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  the  Rbrki 
Workshops,  in  the  year  1868,  but  nothing  came  of  his  proposals.  A  detailed 
account  of  his  design,  based  upon  the  narrow  gauge  system  and  the  theory  that 
the  Qanges  Canal  works  might  be  utilised  for  railway  purposes,  has  been  printed 
at  the  Thomason  Civil  Engineering  College  Press.  His  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable cost  was  Rs.  13,70,000.  Surveys  have  also  been  ^dertaken  in  connection 
with  the  Ondh  and  Bohilkhand  Railway  which  is  to  join  the  Fanj&b  line  at 
Sah4ranpur. 

Amongst  the  principal  roads  of  the  first  dass  and  metalled  is  that  from  Sah&ran- 

pur  to  the  tunnel  in  the  Mohand  pass  leading  to  Dehra, 
34|  miles.  The  traffic  to  the  Don  and  the  large  hill 
stations  of  Landour  and  Mussooree  (Masiiri)  follows  this  road,  which  is  passable 
for  wheded  carriages  on  to  R4jpur,  at  the  foot  of  the  Landour  hills.  Another 
route  to  the  Dun,  formerly  much  used,  was  a  road  branching  off  from  the  old 
trunk  road  a  little  above  the  town  of  MuzaSamagar,  and  thence  to  R&rki,  22 
miles  east  of  Sab&ranpur,  and  on  to  Fatehpur,  13  miles  from  Mohand  and 
15  miles  from  Sah&ranpur.  This  line  also  is  metalled  throughout.  An  unme- 
tailed  road  runs  from  the  MuzaiFamagar  boundary  through  Deoband  and  Kdgal 
to  Sah&ranpnr,  which  is  metalled  from  6  miles  on  the  Deoband  side  of  Saha- 
ranpur through  Sarsawa  to  the  Jumna.  The  metalled  road  from  Rurki  to 
Fatehpur  is  joined  to  that  from  Mohand  to  Sah4ranpur  by  a  raised  earthen 
road  from  Bhagw4npur,  6^  miles  beyond  Riirki,  to  G4galheri,  7  miles  from 
Saharanpur,  for  a  distance  of  8^  miles. 
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The  second-class  raised  and  bridged  unmetalled  roads,  and  ihe  third-chst 
raised  unbridged  and  onmetalled  roads  within  the  district,  are  as  follow  :  — 

SecondrclaBM  Roads, 
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S'erriea. 


The  river  Hindan  is  crossed  bj  a  good  bridge  at  G&galheri,  and  there  used 

to  be  another  bridge  across  the  same  river  at  the  vii- 
lage  of  Lakhnaur,  six  miles  from  Sah&ranpur,  on  the 
road  to  Deoband ;  but  it  was  carried  away  by  a  flood  some  years  ago,  and  has 
never  since  been  repaired.  From  Rtirki  to  Hardw&r,  the  left  bank  of  the  Gan- 
ges Canal  affords  an  excellent  path,  nineteen  miles  long,  for  foot  passengers  ;  bnt 
country  carts  are  forced  to  take  a  more  difficult,  thou^  shorter  route,  through 
the  Ganges  khddir. 

The  ferries  on  the  Ganges  are  at  Shishanigh&t  B&l&wdii,  and  N&gal ;  those 

on  the  Jumna  are  at  fiegi,  Fatehpur  Jat,  B4jgb&t  and 
Maudhapur.  The  former  are  under  the  Collector  of 
Bijnaur,  and  the  latter  under  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Umballa  (Amb&Ia). 
The  only  ferries  under  the  Collector  of  Sah&ranpur  are  those  at  R&nfpur  and 
Darg&hipur  on  the  B6nganga ;  and  these  are  only  required  during  the  rains. 
There  is  also  a  bridge-of-boats  across  the  Ganges  opposite  Kankhal. 

The  climate  of  Sah&ranpur  is  that  of  the  North- West  Provinces  in  general, 

modified  by  a  northern  position  and  proximity  to  the 
hills.  It  is  at  one  season  tropical,  at  another  partially 
European.  The  cold  weather  commences  earlier  and  lasts  longer  than  in  the 
districts  further  south-east,  but  the  heat  in  May  and  June  is  considerable. 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  climate  is,  that  although  the  severity  of  the  hot  sea- 
son is,  at  its  commencement,  sometimes  mitigated  by  local  thunderstorms  and 
showers,  evidently  due  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hills,  the  regular  rains  (or 
summer  monsoon)  are  later  in  their  arrival  here  than  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  and 
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the  rain-fall  is  less.  The  minimam  temperatare  obseryed  by  Dr.  Boyle  was 
37®  in  January,  the  maximum  105^orl07®,  as  compared  wiA  111^  at  GHiaaipttr 
and  114^  at  Benares.  The  mean  temperatare  of  the  cold  weather  months,  No- 
vember, December,  January  and  February,  is  64**,  55**,  52**,  and  55*  respec- 
tively. The  temperature  rises  rapidly  from  the  beginning  of  March,  and  by  the 
middle  of  June  the  maximum  is  attained.  The  rains  usually  set  in  towards 
the  close  of  that  month,  and  last  till  the  middle  of  September ;  but  they  have 
been  known  to  continue  a  month  later.  Irregularities  in  their  occurrence  are 
surely  followed  or  accompanied  by  disease,  generally  in  the  form  of  fever. 
The  following  table  ^&$  the  mean  monthly  temperature  in  the  shade,  and 
the  mean  monthly  range  at  Riirki,  in  the  north-east  of  the  district : — 
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For  1872  the  range  shows  the  difFerence  between  the  highest  and  lowest  read- 
ing of  the  maxima  and  minima  in  the  shade.  The  general  mean  is  that  of  the 
standard  thermometer.     See  Roobkee  for  details. 

The  average  total  rain-fall,  according  to  seasons,  for  the  whole  district,^  has 
been  as  follows  from  1860-61  to  1870-71  :— 
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The  actual  total  rain-&II  for  the  principal  towns  in  the  district  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  irrespective  of  season,  is  given  below  from  records  existing  in 
the  office  of  the  Board  of  Be  venue : — 
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PART    II. 

Productions  of  the  District. 

The  fauna  of  the  district  is  abundant  and  varied.     Tigers  (sher  dirhiddr)  are 

still  numerous  in  the  forest  belt  along  the  foot  of  the 
Siw&liks,  and  also  in  the  khadir  of  the  Ganges.  Ac- 
cording to  Hamilton  the  lion  existed  in  vast  numbers  in  this  district  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century^  but  Dr.  Royle,  whose  means  of  information 
-were  of  the  best  description  for  the  same  period,  speaks  of  the  lion  as  only 
having  been  found  ^^  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna,  especially  on  the  edge  of  the 

desert  near  Hansi."  It  is  stated  by  Bernier^  as  quoted 
by  Thornton,  that  the  country  about  Agra  and  Dehli 
and  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Jumna  had  extensive  waste  tracts  abounding 
in  wild  beasts,  and  that,  among  others,  the  lion  was  frequently  hunted  and  slain 
by  the  rulers  of  Dehli.     There  is,  however,  no  well  authenticated  tradition  of 

lions  ever  having  been  found  in  this  district.    Leopards 
are  common,  and  Mr,  H.  6.  Webster,  C.  S.,  describes 


Lion. 


Panther, 
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Other  wild  animals. 


tiiTee  varieties.  The  first  and  largest  kind  is  the  leopard  proper  or  panther, 
looallj  called  the  aher  gulddr^  a  powerful  animal  capable  of  killing  a  bullock.  The 
second  is  smaller  and  of  a  darker  colour;  it  is  known  as  the  lakhabaghay  or  tree- 
tiger,  and  seeks  inferior  prey;  and  the  third  variety/ named  tendia^  is  not  much 
larger  than  a  small  sized  setter,  and  not  so  high.  Wild  cats  of  all  sorts  are 
numerous,  some  of  them  are  not  larger  than  the  domestic  cat,  and  others  approach 
the  tenchia  in  size. 

The  lynx  is  also  found  as  well  as  the  hyena,  and  wolves  are  numerous.    The 

sloth-bear  (jhAbar)  inhabits  the  Siwdliks,  and  the  wild* 
boar  is  found  ^11  over  the  district,  and  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  kUidir.  In  the  rains  wild  elephants  frequently  descend  from 
the  Siw&Iiks  to  feed,  and  often  come  as  far  as  the  Ganges  valley,  ten  miles  south 
of  the  hills,  where  they  cause  much  destruction  amongst  the  rice  fields.  The  most 
common  species  of  deer  are  the  sdmbar  otherwise  called  the  mahd  or  jarauy  the 
ehital  or  spotted  deer,  the  hhdkar  or  barking  deer,  and  the  pdri  or  hog  deer.  An- 
telopes (hiran)j  the  four  horned  antelope  (ehausinga)^  and  the  gdral  or  Himalayan 
chamois  are  also  found,  but  the  two  latter  do  not  venture  into  the  lowlands, 
and  the  black  buck  is  comparatively  rare.  The  nUgdi  (Portax  pictus)  is  found 
in  the  river  basins  and  small  jungles  to  the  north.  Taiq  longer  (Presbytis  schist- 
aceus)  so  common  at  Mussooree  descends  as  far  as  the  very  edge  of  the  Siw&liks, 
a  fact  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  langdr  is  also  found  at  elevations  of 
from  11 ,000  to  12,000  feet  in  Kumaon.  The  smaller  mammalia,  as  jackals,  foxes, 
porcupines  may  be  passed  over.  The  animals  inhabiting  the  Dun  will  be  found 
under  the  notice  of  that  district,  and  those  common  to  all  the  Dn&b  districts  will 
be  given  under  the  Farukhabad  di)9trict.    There  are  not  many  poisonous  snakes ; 

the  karaii  and  the  ktAra  are  those  best  known.  Of 
those  not  poisonous,  the  Siw&lik  python,  a  sort  of 
boa-constrictor,  which  grows  to  an  immense  size,  is  the  best  known,  but,  not- 
withstanding that  it  often  attains  a  length  of  twenty-five  feet,  it  appears  to  be 
harmless,  and  confines  its  depredations  to  the  smaller  mammalia.  The  deaths 
from  snake  bites  and  the  attacks  of  wild  animals  are  not  numerous,  considering 
the  character  of  the  district.  In  1869  the  deaths  from  these  causes  were  given 
at  45,  of  which  44  were  due  to  stfake  bites  and  only  one  to  wild  animals.  In 
1872,  the  deaths  from  snake  bites  and  wild  animals  were  as  follow  :  — 
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As  observed  in  other  districts,  the  deaths  firom  snake  bites  are  more  (reqnent 

daring  the  rains.     No  rewards  are  given  for  their  destraction,  but  for  that  of 

other  wild  animals,  the  following  scale  is  allo^'ed: — Tigers  and  fall-grown  bears, 

Bs.  5  ;  hyena  or  female  wolf,  Bs.  3  ;  tiger  cub,  Rs.  2-8 ;  male  wolf,'  Bs.  2-2  ; 

female  wcdf- whelp  12  annas;  male-whelp  8  annas. 

There  is  no  local  breed  of    cattle  in  the  district.      Cow's  fetch   from 

Bs.   10  to  £s.  40  a  head,  according  to  their  milch 
Domestic  cattle.  .  ,  , 

qualities.  The  bullocks  in  common  nse  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  cost  from  Bs.  15  to  Bs.  50  each.  The  average  is  about  Rs.  30. 
The  price  of  buffaloes  varies  from  Bs.  20  to  Bs.  40.     The  breed  of  horses  in 

the  sotfthern  part  of  the  district  called  the  K4tha  is 

Horses. 

considered  very  good,    and   it  was    partly  on   that 

account  that  a  stud  depdtwas  established  at  Sah&ranpur  in  the  year  1842.  Stud 
stallions  have  been  located  for  breeding  purposes  in  Bhaila,  Siml&na  and  others  of 
the  E&tha  villages,  as  well  as  at  Bhagw&npnr,  Chandanpnr,  and  Bhalewa  G^aj 
in  the  Rurki  Tahsll,  and  the  foals  produced  from  the  zamind&ri  mares  are  pur- 
chased on  account  of  Government.  It  would  be  verv  hard  to  calculate  the  cost 
of  a  horse  thus  procured  before  it  is  fit  for  use.  Each  can  hardly  cost  Govern- 
ment less  than  from  Rs.  1,000  to  Bs.  1,200,  if  not  more.  Casters,  which  csed  to 
be  sold  by  auction  at  the  Hard  war  fair  every  year,  fetch  from  Bs.  50  to  Rs.  300 
each,  the  average  being  from  Bs.  100  to  Bs.  150.  A  fair  country-bred  can  be 
had  for  about  Rs.  200  in  the  district,  but  at  Hardw&r,  prices  are  much  higher, 
and  a  good  horae  can  rarely  be  purchased  for  less  than  Rs.  400  or  Bs.  500.  The 
best  horses  ate  generally  picked  up  by  the  agents  from  the  Irregular  Cavalry 
regiments,  before  the  caravans  of  horse  dealers  from  Afgh&nisi&n  or  elsewhere 
actually  reach  the  fkir  itself,  and  are  in  this  way  bought  at  more  reasonable 
prices.  A  private  speculator  is  fortunate  if  he  can  get  a  really  good  animal  for 
Rs.  400.  At  Sah&ranpur,  oats  have  been  used  instead  of  gram  for  feeding 
horses,  with  much  advantage,  though  natives  are,  through  habit,  prejudiced 
a<3rainst  its  use.  The  B&jput  zamindars  have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
principal  horse  breeders  in  the  district.^ 

There  are  three  systems  of  breeding  in  the  farms.  First  the  cudmi  system,  under 
which  the  Government  lend  mares  to  the  farmers  and  supply  stallions ;  second, 


^  A  Parliamentary  return  recently  issued  on  the  state  of  the  breeding  studs  in  Indi%  shows 
that  the  system  has  not  been  successful  after  the  experiment  has  been  tried  for  76  years. 
The  Bombay  and  Madras  armies  are  sopplied  with  horses,  from  the  open  market,  tbe  for- 
mer paying  £56,  and  the  latter  £57  IDs.  per  horse  though  the  Madras  horse  is  raised  to  X91  by 
the  nnwise  retention  of  the  animals  in  depdt.  The  Government  cost  of  breeding  horses  is  stated 
by  the  Controller  of  Military  Aoeounts  at  £14S,  and  by  the  latest  Stud  Committee  at  £219  ;  the 
difference  arises  from  the  modes  of  debiting  to  the  Department.  This  enormous  discrepancy 
is  rendered  all  the  more  glaring  by  a  statement  of  the  Committee  to  the  effect  that  striiigt  of 
northern  horses  from  Kabul  are  brought  to  the  market  at  £40  each. 
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ibezamindiri  syfitem^under  which  Gk)VOTimeiit  supply  tiiestitUionsrto  the  farmer&' 
mares  aad  buy  the  foals ;  and  thirdly,  the  home  system,  tinder  which  Groyern- 
ment  owns  both  stallions  and  mares.  It  is  believed  that  the  Government  of 
India  propose  to  abolish  the  asdtni  system  and  to  some  extent  the  zaminddH 
system,  and  to  establish  a  now  breeding  farm  in  the  Panj&b  in  order  to  maintain 
a  reserve  of  one  thousand  horses.  The  Dnke  of  Argyll  objected  to  both  these 
proposals.  While,  however,  granting  that  studs  cannot  immediately  be  abo- 
lished, he  proposed  that  Govemmeat  should  gradually  withdraw  from  horso- 
breeding  and  liberally  encourage  private  enterprise  in  that  direction  by  prizes, 
giving  good  prices  for  foals  and  importing  stallions.  The  report  shows  that  at 
present  horse-breeding  is  a  decaying  pursuit. 

The  magar  or  snub-nosed  alligator,  which  attacks  both  cattle  and  men,  and 
the  gariydlj  an  alligator  provided  with  a  long  snout,  which  lives  on  fish,  are 
found  in  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  the  canals,  and  sometimes  in  the  smaller 
streams.  The  larger  rivers  harbour  a  repulsive  looking  kind  of  fish  called  a 
giinchiy  a  regular  fresh-water  shark,  of  which  specimens  have  been  caught  weigh- 
ing over  one  hundred  pounds.  The  character  of  the  fisheries  in  the  Meerut 
Division  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  introduction,  and  a  list  of  the  principal 
species  found  in  these  provinces  has  been  given  there.  The  most  valuable  of 
the  edible  fish  found  in  this  district  are  the  rokuy  mahdserj  anwdriy  sol^  and  chUwa» 

Though  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly,  fish  are  still  found 
in  the  larger  rivers  in  considerable  quantities,  and  in  the 
small  streams  after  rain ;  but  measures  are  sadly  needed  to  prevent  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  fish  of  all  sizes  near  the  canal  heads,  more  particularly  on  the 
Jumna  Canal.  Fish  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Muhammadans,  which 
form  so  important  an  element  in  the  population,  by  the  lower  orders  of  Hindus, 
and  even  by  certain  clans  of  R&jpiits.  The  Meos,  both  Hindii  and  Musalm&n, 
are  the  principal  fishermen,  and  come  into  this  district  chiefly  from  Bijnaur. 
The  price  of  fish  is  generally  from  one  to  two  annas  a  ser,  but  the  anwdri  is 
dearer. 

The  forest  produce  will  be  described  under  the  Diin  District  and  in  the 

supplementary  volume  on  the  vegetable   products  of 
V^etable  kingdom.  t     •  /r»  •  •        i 

these  provinces.  It  is  suincient  to  notice  here  the 
fbod  grains  and  products  under  cultivation  in  the  district.  The  rabi  or  spring 
crop  is  sown  in  Ootober  and  reaped  in  March  to  April.  Its  staples  are  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  millet,  peas,  beans,  carrots,  vegetables,  linseed  and  the  different 
species  of  mustard  seed,  both  of  which  last  are  cultivated  for  the  oil  obtained 
by  expression.  The  kharif  or  rain  crop  is  sown  in  June  and  gathered 
in  October,  and  consists  of  rice,  joar,  Indian  corn,  bdjrd,  cotton,  melons  and 
vegetables.  Indigo  and  cotton  are  also  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  since 
the  introduction  of  canal  irrigation  has  rendered  the  growth  of  the  former  crop 
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a  certainty.    The  following  tables,  submitted  to   the  Board  of  Revenae  iit 
1869-70  and  1871-72,  show  the  distribution  and  produce  of  the  principal  crops  ? 
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Of  the  total  area  in  1 869-70, 33,940  acres  were  cropped  in  both  harvests,  leav- 
ing an  actually  cultivated  area  amounting  to  778,717  acres.  Of  the  grain 
recorded  by  weight,  it  was  estimated  that  in  1871-72  the  exports  amounted  to 
800,650  maunds,  and  the  grain  kept  for  home  consumption  to  4,362,131  maunds* 
of  82  lbs.  each. 

The  following  table  gives  the  local  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production  per  acra 

of  the  principal  crops,  with  their  outturn  and  value  for 
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4  20 

13     8 

••« 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

Cotton 

•  •• 

••• 

U  12 

4  20 

18     0 

10     0 

12    0 

24    0 

18    0 

4  20 

18    0 

Til 

... 

•  •• 

6     2 

4  20 

9     0 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

M* 

•• 

Mustard 

••• 

•  •• 

9  18 

12     0 

24     0 

••• 

•«• 

... 

••• 

••« 

— 

Indigo 

•  ■. 

•  •t 

38     9 

0  32 

64     0 

••• 

§•• 

••« 

•a. 

•• 

»•• 

Safflower 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6  12 

0  15 

7     8 

■•• 

••• 

.*• 

.  •• 

<•• 

— 

Indian  corn 

#•• 

M. 

6     9 

12    0 

12  12 

6     0 

15     0 

9    0 

10     8 

24     0 

16     0 

Bajra 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6     2 

4  20 

6   10 

1  12 

9  10 

6     0 

T     8 

19     0 

10    0 

Vegetables 

••• 

••t 

6  IS 

••• 

16     0 

••• 

••• 

•■• 

••• 

••• 

— 

Sugar-cane 

••• 

••• 

44    0 

18     0 

54     0 

13    4 

21  84 

36     0 

50     4 

84    0 

72    0 

Poppy 

•  ■• 

••• 

25     8 

0  12 

60     0 

1 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

••0 

•^ 

••• 
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These  tables  show  siidi  carious  discrepancies^  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  proper  mode  of  collecting  this  description  of  agricultural  statistics  is  at 
present  but  very  imperfectly  understood.  Mr.  Thornton's  produce  tables  will  be 
found  at  p.  23  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Settlement  JEleport  (1864). 

The  mode  of  husbandry  does  not  differ  from  that  practised  in  Meerut  and  other 

districts  of  this  division.  The  local  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  land  which  can  be  cultivated  by  a  single  plough 
depends  upon  the  number  of  bullocks  used.  One  plough  usually  takes  two  pair  of 
oxen,  and  is  called  a  pukka  haly  while  a  plough  with  only  one  pair  is  known  as  an 
ddhd  hal.  By  means  of  the  former,  from  80  to  100  hachcha  bighas  (13  to  16 
acres)  may  be  tilled  in  the  year,  and  by  the  latter  from  40  to  50.  Sometimes 
three  pair  of  bullocks  are  used  in  one  ploagh*;  in  which  case  150  bighas  kuehcha^ 
and  upwards  may  be  kept  under  cultivation  between  the  two  harvests.  One 
plough  represents  a  capital  of  from  Bs.  71  to  Bs.  137,  as  noted  below.'  The 
rotation  of  crops  is  guided  by  the  season,  and  land  is  seldom  intentionally  left 
fallow  for  any  length  of  time,  except  in  such  places  as  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
Ganges  hhddir. 

Irrigation  is  carried  on  extensively  in  this  district  from  wells,  tanks,  and 

canals.    Acoordinir  to  Mr.  Court's  return  of  1870,  out 

IrrigatioiL  ,  ' 

of  a  total  cultivated  area  amounting  to  736,873  acres, 
162,317  acres  were  irrigated,  and  of  these  more  than  one-half,  or  84,404  acres, 
were  irrigated  from  canals  alone.  In  parganah  Sah&ranpur  the  irrigation  is  almost 
exclusively  from  canals,  with  a  small  amount  from  wells  and  tanks,  and  none 
from  the  Hindan,  Dumaula  and  Pandhoi,  which  intersect  the  parganah.  In 
Haraura,  Muzafiarabad  and  the  greater  portion  of  Faizabad,  again,  we  have  only 
well-irrigation,  and  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  two  latter  parganahs  only 
from  pukka  wells,  owing  to  the  great  depth  at  which  water  is  found.  In  the 
Nakur  Tahsil  the  uplands  beyond  the  reach  of  canal  irrigation,  as  a  rule,  afford 
iacilities  for  the  excavation  of  earthen  wells  which  last  from  one  season  to  two 
or  three  years  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  In  the  country  about 
the  head-waters  of  the  Kdtha,  Hindan  and  west  K&li  Nadi,  the  earthen  wells 
require  to  be  strengthened  by  a  circular  framework  of  roughly-hewn  short  flat 
planks,  or  rather  plates  of  dhik  (Butea  frondosa)  wood,  loosely  fitted  together ; 
above  this,  again,  is  a  wattling  of  bdjrd  stalks  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top, 
-when  the  soil  is  usually  stiff  enough  to  require  no  further  protection.  But 
even  this  somewhat  elaborate  arrangement  will  seldom  last  more  than  four 
years.     In  portions  of  Bhagw&npur,  the  timber  lining  has  often  to  be  carried 

^  The  pukka  bigba  is  0-6063  of  an  acre,  and  three  kuchcha  bigbas  are  equivalent  to  one  pukka 
bi^ba.  '  One  or  two  pair  of  bnllocki,  Bs.  60  to  Ra.  120  ;  plonffh  and  appartenances,  Rs.  2-8  to 

fii.  8-8 1  harrow,  Ba.  1-8  ;  Hd  or  kolhu^  Ka.  5  to  B«.  10,  andtundriit  about  Ri.  2.  As  this  calcula- 
tion differs  according  to  the  insertion  or  absence  of  petty  items,  it  might  be  safer  to  aay  that  he 
capital  invested  in  one  plough  rariet  from  Ri.  81  to  Bi.  UO. 
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to  die  very  tip  of  the  well.     These  protected  wells  are  nsuallj  known  as 

In  writing  of  parganah  Bhagwinpnr,  Mr.  Wynne  remarks— "  Considering 

..    _  the  nearness  of  water  to  the  sarfaoe,  I  was  at  first  incre- 

Mr.  Wynne's  account.  .  , 

dulous  as  to  the  impossibility  of  nsing  knchcha  wells 
far  more  extensively,  bnt  by  digging  two  experimental  wells  in  different  places, 
I  found  that  after  irrigating  about  one-fourth  of  a  bigha  the  lower  portion 
became  quicksand,  in  which  sand  and  water  were  mixed  inseparably^  and  that 
almost  immediately  afterwards  the  whole  fell  in.  Indeed,  I  must  here  remark 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  in  this  respect  (the  adaptability  of  the  soil  for 
the  digging  of  kuchcka  wells)  a  very  great  difference  between  the  lands  west 
and  those  east  of  the  Hindan.  In  the  former,  the  facility  is  practically  only 
limited  by  the  number  of  cattle  and  the  labour  available  ;  nearer  to  the  Hindan 
the  well  is  more  expensive,  but  can  still  be  dug  with  advantage ;  bnt  across 
the  Hindan  to  the  east  there  is,  speaking  broadly,  only  one  tract  (that  down 
the  centre  of  N&gal  and  north  of  Deoband)  where  kuchcha  wells  can  be  used 
freely,  and  to  the  eastof  Tahsil  Riirki  they  are  nnknown  in  the  uplands.  1 
may  here  mention  another  striking  differenoe  between  the  methods  of  irriga- 
tion east  and  west  of  the  Hindan.  To  the  east,  the  use  of  the  leathern  l)ag  is 
universal,  to  the  west  that  of  the  Persian  wheel.  I  have  never  seen  a  Persian 
wheel  east,  and  have  rarely  seen  a  leather  bag  used  west  of  the  Hindan.  Hie 
cause  assigned  in  answer  to  my  enquiries  was  that  it  required  relays  of  three 
men,  ail  hard  tasked,  to  work  the  ^charas'  (leather  bag)  ;  and  only  a  man  and 
a  boy  (the  latter  hardly  tasked  at  all)  to  work  the  ^Aorot'  (Persian  wheel). 
The  inference  which  I  was  told  to  draw,  was  that  labour  was  more  scanty  to 
the  west.  This  however  is  not  the  case,  but  rather  the  reverse,  as  will  be  seen 
by  looking  over  the  percentages  of  agricultural  population.  The  true  inference 
is,  I  think,  that  the  people  are  (as  is,  indeed,  the  fact)  more  indolent  in  the 
tract  to  the  west.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  charas  does  mwe  work  than 
the  bther.  ''     Offals  or  mere  water-holes  are  used  in  the  kh&dir. 

In  1870  we  have  seen  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  irrigated  area  was 

watered  by  canals,  comprising  the  greater  portion  of 

parganahs  Sah&ranpur  and  B&mpur,  and  oonaiderabie 
areas  in  parganahs  Faizabad,  Sultanpur,  Sars4wa,  Nakiir,  Gangoh  and  NigaL 
The  area  irrigated  by  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  is  much  more  extensive  than 
that  supplied  with  water  by  the  Ganges  Canal,  which  has  a  comparatively  short 
irrigating  course  in  this  district. 

During  the  exceptional  year  of  drought,  1860-61,  the  area  irrigated  by  the 
^^  Ganges  Canal  in  this  district  was,  for  the  khttrif  of  1861, 

6  470  acres,  and  for  the  raW  of  186  2, 12,627  acres ;  from 
the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  the  returns  show— War^  of  1861,  28,368  acres,  and 
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raU  of  1862^  52,635  acres.  On  the  Ganges  Canal,  the  kharif  of  1862  giyes  7,677 
ucteB  ;  rabi  of  1863, 2,793  acres ;  kharif  of  1863,  3,904  acres ;  and  raM  of  1864, 
8,180  acres.  A  similar  falling  off  is  shown  on  the  Jnmna  Canal, — the  rabi  of  1863 
iell  to  21,488  acres,  and  in  1864  the  irrigated  area  during  the  same  season  only 
amonnted  to  14,149  acres.  There  was,  again,  a  great  increase  dnring  the  drought 
of  1868-69,  when  the  total  average  area  irrigated  reached  its  maximum,  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  following  years  of  ordinary  and  abundant  rainfall. 
The  following  table  gives  the  irrigated  area  for  each  season  in  the  parga- 
nahs  watered  by  the  Ganges  Canal  in  this  district : — 


Tear. 

• 

Parjfamah, 

Jawilipnr. 

B6rki. 

Manglanr. 

Deoband. 

Bbagw&n- 
par. 

Total. 

Kbarff 
Babf 

1866-67. 

•«. 
... 

Total 

1167-68. 
••« 

Total 
1968-69. 

Total 

1669-70. 
.•« 

Total 

1870-71. 

••• 
••• 

Total 

1871-79. 
••« 

Total 

1879-78. 

••• 
••• 

Total 

... 

... 

••• 

... 
t«« 

— 

Mf 

••« 
ffM 

».• 

«•« 

•M 

»•• 

§•• 
•  •• 

»•• 

••• 
••• 

Acrea.^ 

1,186 
9,907 

Aeres. 

88 

140 

Acrea. 

6,113 
7,790 

Acres. 

1,618 
8,983 

Acres, 

84 

180 

Acrea. 

7,939' 
14,960 

4,098 

178 

19,903 

4,801 

914 

99,189 

Eharfl 
Babf 

< 

1,797 
2,449 

61 

97 

6,899 
4.118 

9,618 
9,108 

194 

69 

11,399 
8,749 

4,169 

88 

11,012 

4,626 

183 

90,078 

EbaHf 
Babi 

9,810 
10,890 

60 

9,097 

6,776 
.16,826 

9,288 
6,477 

99 

401 

10,518 
84,690^ 

18,900 

9,147 

21,601 

7,766 

488 

45,906 

Xharfl 
Babi 

8,996 
2,148 

968 
96 

7,606 
9,647 

9,289 
1,799 

176 
19 

14,953 
6,639 

6,074 

984 

10,152 

4,C88 

194 

20,799 

Kbaril 
Babi 

8,107 
9,043 

103 
91 

6,143 
6,086 

1.681 
^636 

104 
87 

10,188 
9,793 

6,160 

124 

10,229 

4,217 

141 

19,861 

Kharff 
Babi 

1,879 
1,492 

84 

.    61 

4,476 

4,276 

1,651 
9,848 

113 
61 

7,546 
8,168 

9,794 

95 

8,761 

8,899 

164 

16,708 

Kbarff 
Babi 

1,403 
840 

69 
80 

6,286 
8,649 

1,734 
1,405 

108 
91 

8,560 
4,888 

9,918 

99 

7,778 

8,189 

199 

13,888 
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As  early  as  1856-57^  the  area  irrigated  by  the  Eastern  JumDa  Cuul 
Bmonnted  to  17,470  acres  in  this  district.  Its  wtak 
daring  tiie  last  sevea  years  is  shown  below.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  here  that,  owing  to  defects  in  conai^roetion  and  the  diffir 
cultjea  presented  hy  the  oataral  obstacles  which  pass  ite  line,  the  Jomna  Canal 
has  Qodoabtedly,  in  some  places,  been  tlie  means  of  producing  [>rE^adi<»al  e&cts 
upon  tlw  health  of  the  people  i — 


Tmi. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

f 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

Ktutrtt 
Bftbf 

AOTM. 

su 

1,301 

Acrei. 

46 

00 

AOTM. 

7,786 
I^IS7 

ACIM 

1,499 

1,87s 

AcrM 

409 
1,306 

Acres 
1,479 

9,931 

Acrei. 

11,760 
19,966 

AOTM. 

9,481 
5,4*3 

AetM. 

830 

910 

ACTM. 

96,366 

47,49* 

Total        ... 

1,«S6 

ei8 

I«081 

96 

90,978 

8,801 

1.718 

607 
1,818 

1,995 

4,410 

1,844 
S.9M 

31,716 

7,940 

8,184 
3,810 

6,504 

1,610 

BIS 
494 

1,819 

690 
989 

1,877 

78,889 

1M7-6B. 
KbuU           » 
KM 

87 
« 

114 

84 

877 

11,148 
10,748 

1,801 
9,144 

3,946 

9,0tS 
8,448 

13,464 

13,894 

38,681 

85,189 

Total        ... 

11,890 

4,078 

1,885 
4,1  IS 

97,848 

•8,811 

less-st. 

Kliirft 

BM              » 

13,066 
81,716 

768 

1,747 

15,650 
97,953 

49,908 

8.011 
8,181 

9,69( 

a8,J98 
<t,94l 

toM       „ 

861 
71 

83,77S 

5,444' 

9,010 

1,006 
1,593 

6,010 

9,418 
8/188 

108,667 

tSSMO, 

KhuW 
BabI 

14,694 
9,881 

1,080 
1,987 

17,649 
19,913 

4,158 
4,68* 

BIS 
737 

44,908 

48,318 

Total       ... 

3^41 
1,117 

n 

80 
> 

99 

84,815 

11,499 

7,986 

19,476 

9,917 

1,648 

5,611 

36,860 

8,894 

3,997 
8,610 

1,500 

S«9 

457 

88,016 

1B70-TI. 
UhU 

1,094 
1,689 

J70 
770 

9,0»4 
1,890 

18,111 
19,908 

87,7*4 
90,8*9 

Total 

S.1M 

8,179 

1,040 

3,964 

99,049 

7,447 

1,319 

«a,i8* 

IITI-Il. 

SS"     ::: 

sis 

404 

46 

6,949 
9,916 

1,089 
1,534 

9,807 

489 

007 

1,494 

1.986 

8,410 

11,993 
11,844 

1,671 
8,890 

714 

780 

1,484 

tS,18« 
96,887 

TotJ       ... 

1,017 

4« 

18,190 

1,089 

98,807 

5,998 

09,173 

WTi-:f. 

6M 

667 

88 

8,803 
8,880 

1,616 
1,741 

694 
783 

1,548 
1,858 

18,499 
11,644 

3,108 
9,910 

708 
840 

90,048 

88,678 

TotU        ... 

1,H1 

99 

16,789 

3,807 

1,417 

8,800 

15,048 

.,,„ 

1,698 

69,116 
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In  1886-37  A.  D.,  126  oni  of  204  villages  traversed  bj  the  Dnib  Canal,  and 

only  24  villages  not  immediately  on  its  banks,  received 
*      water.     Some  of  these  were  either  held  free  of  reve- 
nue or  were  not  then  under  settlement.     In  81  villages  which  Mr.  Thornton 
examined,  only  5,030  acres  were  irrigated  by  the  Du&b  Canal,  and  the  Ganges 
Canal  was  not  then  in  existence.     In  1854-58,  the  measurement  papers  show 
164,911  acres,  or  21*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area  received  water 
from  all  sources,  most  of  which  was  from  wells.     In  1865-66,  the  canal  irriga- 
tion reached  48,546  acres,  which  rose  to  96,041  acres  in  1866-67  ;  88,899  acres 
in  1867-68?  153,873  acres  in  1868-69  ;  107,310  acres  in  1869-70;  87,994 
acres  in  1870-71  ;  67,876  acres  in  1871-72,  and  72,514  acres  in  1872-73. 
The  increase  from  1*867-68  to  1869-70  is  due  to  the  drought  of  those  years. 
How  much  of  this  was  given  to  lands  previously  dry,  and  how  much  has 
superseded  well-irrigation  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  freshly  irrigated  land 
may  be  .put  down  at  more  than  one-half  the  total  area  irrigated  by  canals. 
The  proportion  of  well  irrigation  to  canal  irrigation  may  also  be  estimated  at 
two-thirds. 

In  1838  Mr.  Thornton  estimated  the  increase  of  revenue  due  to  canal  irri- 
Increaseof  reyenae  dne    gation  on  the  5,030  acres  he  examined  at  Es.  1,177  or 
to  canal  irrigation.  3  ^nnas  8*9  pie  per  acre.     In  the  Sahiranpur  Tahsil, 

Mr.  Robertson  attributed  Bs.  19,505  of  his  assessment  to  the  action  of  canals 
on  28,071  acres,  giving  an  influence  of  11  *annas  1*4  pie  per  acre.  He  does 
not  explain  the  method  by  which  he  arrived  at  this  result.  Mr.  Wynne  in  the 
remaining  three  tahslls  claims  Rs.  59,864  as  due  to  canal  irrigation  on  68,652 
acres,  which  thus  gives  an  increase  of  13  annas  11*4  pie  per  acre.  This  result 
was  obtained  by  deducting  the  rates  assessed  upon  unirrigated  land  with  similar 
capabilities  in  the  neighbouring  villages  from  that  assessed  upon  the  canal-irri- 
gated land.  ^  This  calculation  can  only  be  correct  if  it  were  assumed  that  all 
the  irrigation  is  from  canals,  and  that  there  was  no  well-irrigation  previously 
which  canals  have  susperseded.  No  information  is  given  on  these  points. ' 
The  canal  department  calculates  the  increase  of  land  revenue  due  to  canal 
irrigation  during  1872-73  at  Rs.  79,369  in  this  district,  and  credit  Rs.  64,106 
to  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  and  Rs.  15,263  to  the  Ganges  Canal.  The 
influence  of  the  canal  has  been  exercised  to  more  advantage  even  than  caus- 
ing an  increase  in  the  land-revenue.  Its  civilising  efiects  on  the  hitherto 
unruly  and  singularly  uncontrollable  Gujar  clans  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
notice  of  parganahs  Gangoh  and  R&mpur.  The  same  beneficial  results  are 
generally  observable  throughout  the  canal  irrigated  tracts  in  other  parganahs. 
Afl  a  rule,  the  people  have  become  more  thrifty  and  more  industrious  in  view 
of  the  cerfain  return  for  labour  now  insured  to  them,  whether  the  3easQn  be 
anfavoarable  or  not.    Similarly,  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Muzafiamagar,  the 
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settlement  officer  writes : — ^  The  chief  caste  in  the  trana-Hind&n  villages  are 
Gttjars,  wonderfuUj  transformed  by  the  canal,  and  in  some  degree  respectable 
themselves,  though  not  the  oanse  of  respectability  in  others.  They  find  agricultare 
more  profitable  than  thieving ;  but  they  harbour  Kah&rs  and  others  who  live 
by  roguery^  and  are  always  ready  to  pass  on  a  stolen  buffalo,  or  foil  the 
inquiries  of  a  police  officer." 

The  cultivated  area  has  steadily  ^increased  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 

continues  to  progress,  more  especially  towards  the  north 
of  the  district.    The  following  table  gives  the  statistics 
at  different  periods  : — 
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1,385,899 

681,117 

841,812 

80,407 

332,563 

10,67,434 

« 

1851-52. 

1,388,898 

774,263 

211,449 

64,697 

848,699 

10.64,613 
1863-64. 

1,426,825 

781,867 

202,929 

219,651 

221,385 

10,93,950 
1866-67. 

1,081,763 

745,178 

194,320 

12,768 

129,477 

12^47,951 
1872-73. 

1,420,194 

797,676 

206,937 

109,799 

806,853 

13,54,655 
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The  figures  for  1866 '  exclude  from  the  total  area  the  Siw&lik  tract.  In  1888 
the  cultivated  area  started  with  606,847  acres  under  cultivation.  There  have 
been  modifications  of  boundaries  since  then,  so  that  comparison  until  1853  is 
impossible.  Of  the  whole  culturable  area,  79  per  cent  is  now  under  cultivation ; 
21*9  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  of  revenue-paying  estates  is  irrigated,  and 
31'7  per  cent,  of  revenue-free  estates.  In  1872,  395,174  acres  were  under 
spring  crops,  and  402,501  acres  under  rain  crops.  It  is  remarkable  that^  as 
early  as  1842,  314  estates  had  attained  to  such  a  state  of  cultivation  that  a  pledge 
was  given  that  the  assessment  should  not  be  raised  until  the  revenue-rate  on 
the  contiguous  villages  exceeded  the  incidence  of  the  revenue-rate  in  tiiese 
estates.     This  pledge  was  observed  at  the  recent  settlement. 

^  From  Settlement  Beport,  1870,  which  does  not  give  the  total  areas  or  materials  from  which 
it  can  be  diHCoyered.  The  area  there  given  is  1^078,511  acres,  of  which  13,682  arc  reyenuc-fres^ 
142,087  barren,  and  923,674  assessed.  The  totals  of  three  statements  relating  to  the  same  areas  do 
not  agree. 
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In  1806-7  ikete  were  30,093  bighas,  or  about  15,000  acres  nnder  cotton  as  tbe 

district  then  stood.    In  1838  the  cotton  area  was  three 

per  cent  of  the  total  cultiyated  area;  and  in  1866,  in 

three  tahsils  it  had  risen  to  8*1  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  high  prices  during  the 

American  war.    It  has  since  fallen  considerablj.    Wheat  and  barley  are,  how* 

ever,  the  most  important  crops  of  all ;  in  1806-7  A.D.. 

Wheat  and  barlejr.  i-  i  »  7 

they  occupied  320,300  bighas,  or  about  160,200  acres, 

and  yielded  28  per  cent,  of  the  revenue.    In  1838  the  area  cultivated  for 

these  cereals  amounted  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area ;  and  in  1866 

in  three  tahsils  to  31*7  per  cent.    In  1869-70  there  were  262,652  acres  under 

wheatand  barley,  or  33*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area  of  the  whole  district. 

The  rice  area  in  1866  in  the  Nakur,  Deoband  and  Rurki  Tahsils  amounted 

to  12*05  per  cent,  of  the  total  area*     In  the  ddkar  tracts 
Rice.  • 

of  Sult&npur,  and  in  the  villages  lying  along  the  old 
bed  of  the  Jumna,  chahora  rice,  known  by  its  long  drooping  ears,  is  grown. 
The  rioe  grown  from  D&sa  Mazra  to  Manoharpur,  in  the  same  parganah,  is  very 
good,  but  inferior  to  that  produced  along  the  E&tha  in  Nakur,  and  near  Titron 
in  Gangoh,  which,  next  to  the  chahoraj  is  the  best  in  the  district  Oil-seeds 
occupy  aT  comparatively  unimportant  position  amongst  the  agricultural  products, 
showing  under  7,000  acres  in  1869-70. 

Mr.  Guthrie  estimated  the  export  of  sugar  in  1805-6  to  be  53,151  maunds, 

which  rose  to  88,883  maunds  in  the  following  year. 

Taking  12  maunds  of  gur  to  the  local  bigha,  his  cal- 
culation gives  7,407  bighas,  or  3,700  acres,  as  under  cane  cultivation  in  1806-7, 
exclusive  of  the  considerable  area  of  which  the  produce  was  consumed  in  the 
district.  Taking  the  locsl  consumption  at  one-third  of  tbe  gross  produce,  the  total 
area  under  cane  amounted  to  11,110  bighas,  or  about  6,000  acres  and  esti« 
mating  a  maund  of  giir  to  be|then  worth  Bs.  2-4,  the  value  of  the  produce  exported 
is  somewhat  less  than  two  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  one-eighth  of  the  revenue.  Mr, 
Guthrie  subsequently  gives  the  number  of  bighas  under  cultivation  in  revenue- 
paying  estates  in  12U/(uli  (1806-7  A.D.)  as  22,291,  or  11,200  acres,  yielding 
266,500  maunds  of  ^tSr,  valued  at  Bs.  6,01,875,  or  18*7  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 
The  proportion  of  the  total  cultivated  area  under  cane  Was  1*5.  At  Mr. 
Thornton's  settiement  the  proportion  was  5*0,  and  in  1866  it  was  4*8.  The 
sugar-cane  grown  in  the  villages  watered  by  tiie  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  in 
Parganah  Bult&npur  is  of  a  very  fine  description,  but  inferior  to  the  species 
known  as  nunthij  grown  near  Titron  in  Gangoh,  and  Libarheri  in  ParganaJh 
Manglaur. 

The  capricious  nature  of  the  rain-fall  in  the  mountains  above  often  produces 
^^  sudden  floods  in  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  13*21 

inches  of  rain  have  been  known  to  fall  within  the  24 
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hours  at  Dhanaari,  a  canal  post  five  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Siw&liks.  In 
spite  of  this,  nothing  approaching  an  inundation  has  ever  occurred;  but  along  the 
Jumna,  villages,  or  portions  of  them,  have  been  frequentlj  transferred  from  one 
side  of  the  river  to  the  other.  In  all  such  cases  the  rule  observed  is  that  of 
mackcha  dm^  i.  «.,  the  deep  stream  of  the  river  is  the  invariable  boundary  line 
whatever  course  the  river  may  take.  This  is  also  the  rule  generally  observed 
on  the  banks  of  minor  streams.  The  number  of  villages  liable  to  fluvial  action 
is  said  to  be  —on  the  Jumna,  97  ;  Ganges,  32  ;  other  streams,  201, — total  330. 
Throughout  the  west  of  Gangoh  and  Nakur,  and  (to  a  less  degree)  of  S  irs&wa, 

the  crops,  in  former  years,  were  exposed  to  consider- 
able injury  from  herds  of  antelope,  but  these  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  disappeared.  Throughout  the  Pathari  Nadi  forest  in  Parganah 
Jaw&lapur,  and  in  the  forests  along  the  foot  of  the  Siw&liks,  herds  of  wild 
elephants  are  met  with;  and  great  damage  is  done  by  wild  pigs  both  here  and 
ill  the  Ganges  kh&dir. 

An  outline  of  the  general  history  of  the  famines  in  these  provinces  has  been 

given  in  the  introduction,  and  here  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary  to  give  the  local  history  of  the  three  great  famines  of 
late  years— 1837-38, 1860-61  and  1868-69.  During  thehot  weather  of  1837,  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  approaching  scarcity  were  shown  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
hot  westerly  winds,  which  continued  to  blow  on  into  July  and  August.  There 
were  some  few  showers  in  September,  and  the  land  remained  dry  and  untilled, 
except  where  the.  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  supplied  water  for  a  few  acres  and  the 
low-lying  lands  in  the  kh&dirs  of  the  great  rivers  possessed  some  natural 
moisture.  From  Meerut  downwards  the  famine  was  most  severely  felt ;  but 
were  it  not  that  a  copious  shower  fell  in  this  district  in  February  1838,  it  would 
have  suffered  equally  severely  with  the  more  southern  districts.  As  it  was, 
the  remissions  for  1245-46 /aaK  (1837-38  to  1838-39)  amounted  to  Ba.  1,03,264 
in  this  district  alone. 

The  famine  of  1860-61,  however,  fell  with  much  more  force  on  this  district. 

Up  to  the  13th  of  July,  1860,  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain 
had  fallen  in  the  Du&b,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards, 
instructions  were  issued  for  the  organisation  of  relief  works  should  the  anti- 
cipations of  scarcity  be  fulfilled.  In  this  district  the  principal  work  undertaken 
by  the  relief  committee  was  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Rtirki  to  Dehra, 
through  the  Mohand  pass.  About  the  middle  of  December  1860,  the  first  batches 
of  labourers  came  to  the  works,  principally  from  Sah&ranpur.  "  Wretchedly 
wan  and  hunger- stricken  were  these  poor  creatures,  who  would  have  died  on 
the  road  had  it  not  been  for  the  gratuitous  support  which  Government  officials 
were  ordered  to  afibrd  them.  When  they  arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  many 
were  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  and  could  do  but  little  at  first  to  earn 
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a  livelihood.  For  the  first  month  the  engineers  reported  that  the  price  at 
which  the  work  was  done  was  very  high.  Earth-work,  which,  nnder  ordinary 
circamstanoes,  was  accomplished  at  the-  rate  of  Ks.  1-6  per  1,000  cubic  feet, 
cost  treble  that  sum,  and  the  most  sanguine  person  did  not  expect  that  the 
value  would  ever  be  less  than  Rs.  2  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  whilst  the  Lieutenant- 
Guvemor  acknowledged  that  he  should  be  satisfied  if  an  average  of  Rs.  3  per 
1 ,000  cubic  feet  was  maintained.  When  once  the  fact  was  generally  known 
that  employment  was  to  be  had,  the  people  flocked  rapidly  to  the  scene  of 
labour.^' 

B^  the  end  of  January  their  numbers  had  increased  to  10,000.  Besides 
these  able-bodied  poor,  17,640  persons,  including  the  old,  infirm,  and  children 
of  tender  years,  were  relieved  during  January,  1861.  The  distress  went  on 
increasing  in  intensity  until  July,  1861,  and  up  to  that  period  231,066  persons 
had  been  relieved,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  15,248,  giving  a  daily  average  of  1,540 
persons  in  receipt  of  poor-houso  relief,  and  an  average  daily  expenditure  of 
Rr.  437.  Of  the  sum  expended,  Rs.  7,959  were  supplied  by  local  donations  and 
subscriptions.  The  Biirki  and  Dehra  road  during  the  same  period  supported 
2,951,424  souls,  at  an  expenditure  of  Rs.  2,50,686.  After  July  the  people 
were  busied  with  the  rain-crops,  and  the  number  of  paupers  at  once  began  to 
diminish.  The  people  set  to  work  to  restore  the  cultivation,  and  in  this  they 
were  assisted  by  a  grant  of  Rs.  20,000  to  purchase  seed-grain,  implements,  and 
plough-oattle.  The  loss  in  life  and  cattle  must  have  been  very  severe,  for  Sah4- 
ranpur  felt  the  drought  intensely.  Balances  amounting  to  Rs.  2,19,300  accrued, 
and  of  this  portion,  the  realisation  of  Rs.  1,39,842  was  postponed  indefinitely. 
Up  to  1865,  the  sum  of  Rs.  37,149  had  been  remitted  altogether  on  account  of 
1860-61.  The  influence  of  the  great  canals  had  a  great  effect  in  mitigating 
the  intensity  of  the  scarcity  in  this  district,  so  that  in  two-fiflhs  of  the  district 
there  was  an  average  spring  crop  in  1861.  The  total  receipts  for  relief  opera- 
tions  amounted  to  Rs.  58,550,  of  which  Rs.  29,822  were  expended  in  general 
relief,  Rs.  20^0  in  purchasing  seed-grain  and  implements,  and  Rs.  5,000  on 
minor  works.  ^ 

The  drought  of  1868-69  was  severely  felt  in  the  district.    ^'  Plentiful  rain 

fell  in  July,  1868,  and  land  was  extensively  sown,  but 
during  August  there  were  only  a  few  showers  in  the 
central  parganahs  of  Saharanpur,  Riirki,  and  Nakur."  In  September  a  hot 
wind  blew,  the  air  was  filled  with  dust,  and  the  weather  was  such  as  might 
have  been  looked  for  in  April  and  May.  The  storm  which  spread  over  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  Du&b  did  not  reach  Saharanpur,  but  a  few  showers  here  and 
there  improved  whatever  remained  of  the  kharif  crops,  and  enabled  farmers  to 
prepare  for  the  rabi  sowings.     Speaking  generally,  Mit  little  of  the  autumn 

1  See  Girdlestonc  vid  Henvey's  Famine  Bep^rts,  fiom  whicb  this  account  has  been  compHed. 
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sowings  came  to  matnrity,  except  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  canals,  and  the 
rabi  area  was  greatly  restricted.  On  this  point  some  detaik  have  been  given 
by  the  Collector.  The  decrease  of  cultivation  compared  with  the  average  is 
estimated  at  nearly  200,000  acres,  or  aboat  25  per  cent.,  bnt  this  decrease  was 
entirely  on  dry  land,  for  the  irrigated  area  was  increased  by  40,995  acres. 
The  cold-weather  rains  came  late,  but  in  time  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  crops. 
Mr.  Webster,  the  Collector,  in  an  official  report,  states  : — "  The  spring  harvest 
had  been  sown  almost  exclasively  in  such  lands  ks  possessed  means  of  irriga- 
tion, or,  from  their  nature,  or  conformation,  or  situation,  retained  a  supply  of 
moisture  sufficient  to  warrant  a  reasonable  hope  of  successlul  sowing.  The 
higher  and  sandy  tracts,  where  irrigation  was  absent,  remained  for  the  most 
part  unsown,  or,  if  they  were  sown,  the  seed  did  not  germinate.  In  irrigated 
tracts  the  crops  were  fair,  and  when,  in  the  latter  half  of  January,  heavy  rain, 
followed  by  repeated  genial  showers,  fell  all  over  the  district,  the  crops  which 
were  alive  were  so  invigorated  that  there  was  quite  an  average  oattam  per 
acre  in  the  land  sown  in  which  the  seed  germinated.  "  The  offioial  estimate  of 
the  spring  harvest  put "  barley  at  an  average  crop ;  wheat,  two-thirds  ;  and  gram, 
a  total  failure.  With  the  rains  of  18<)9,  which  were  timely  and  abundant,  all 
anxiety  for  agricultural  prospects  ceased." 

As  soon  as  the  Sindh,  Panjab  and  Dehli  Railway  was  opened,  a  trade  in 
grain  con^menced  with  the  Panj&b  on  the  west,  and  the  Lower  Du&b  on  the 
south.  Up  to  July,  1869,  162,300  maunds  of  wheat  and  barley  were  exported 
from  Sab&ranpur,  against  an  import  of  147,700  maunds  of  gram,  Indian-corn 
and  wheat.  Mr.  Henvey  writes — "  The  markets  were  unsteady  and  sensitive. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  low  level  of  other  districts  was  attained,  but  the 
effect  of  this  drought  is  visible  in  the  price-currents  of  December,  when  wheat 
was  at  10|  sers.  There  was  a  marked  fall  in  January,  and  the  rain  of  Febm- 
ary  kept  prices  moderately  low  until  the  harvest.  But  in  July  the  prevailing 
scarcity  made  itself  severely  felt :  wheat  rose  to  12^  sers.  Again,  in  Angnst, 
1869,  a  temporary  apprehension  of  a  second  season  of  drought  sufficed  to  send 
wheat  up  to  10^  sers,  and  the  closing  prices  of  the  year  were  extremely  high. 
The  coarser  grains  were  as  dear  as  wheat  and  barley.  For  a  short  time,  imme- 
diately after  the  kharif  harvest,  jo&r  and  b&jr&  were  fairly  cheap,  but  in 
November  and  December,  1868,  these  grains  were  scarcely  procurable  ;  and 
although  the  opening  of  the  railway  encoiu'aged  considerable  importations,  the 
prices  of  jodr  and  Idjra  quoted  during  July,  August,  and  September|  1869, 
— eight  sers  for  the  rupee — denote  exhaustion  of  stocks." 

Scarcity  brought  on  distress  with  the  beginning  of  18B9.     Poor-houses 

^  .  .         ^  were  opened,  and  relief  works  commenced,  so  tkat  bv 

Belief  operatioMa  7  / 

the  middle  of  January,  2,400  people  were  employed 
near  Sah&ranpur  on  the  roads  and  struts  ;  29  miles  of  road  from  Manglaur  to 
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Biuiipiir  were  also  commenced,  besides  a  road  by  the  Timli  pass  to  K&lsi  and 
Chakr&ta.  The  daily  average  on  the  famine  works  for  77  days,  from  January 
to  March,  1869,  gave  2,948  souls,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  23,925,  of  which  Qovernment 
gave  Bs.  3,941,  the  remainder  being  defrayed  from  the  Municipal  and  Local 
Funds.  At  the  same  time  the  average  number  supported  by  gratuitous  retief 
between  the  13th  January  and  the  3l8t  May  (138  days),  was  161,  at  a  cost  of 
Rs.  2,795.  '  These  figures  show  that  there  was  no  wide-spread  distress;  and  when 
the  rains  came  down,  the  numbers  on  the  famine  works  fell  to  nothing.  Soioe 
Rs.  60,343  were  also  given  as  advances  for  the  construction  of  wells  in  ti^cts 
to  which  canal-irrigation  could  not  be  brought,  and  for  the  purchase  of  seed* 
grain  and  plough-cattle.  The  following  table  gives  the  prices  of  the  principal 
food-grains  during  the  seasons  of  scarcity: — 
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Botanical  gardeus. 


The  great  rang^  of  tomperatare,  which  extends  from  the  freezing-point  to 

XOO^i  combined  with  the  influence  of  the  periodical  rains, 
produces  a  variety  of  vegetationy  which  early  pointed 
out  Sah6ranpar  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  establishment  of  a  botanical  garden ; 
and  since  the  experiments  made  there  are  directly  connected  with  the  question 
of  affriQultfire,  this  seems  the  proper  plaoe  to  introduce  an  account  of  thai 
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institution.  Its  origin  is  principally  due  to  the  efforts  of  Doctor  Govan,  Qyil 
Surgeon  of  the  station,  who  suggested  the  advisability  of  utilising  an  old  gar- 
den called  the  Farhatbaksh,  laid  out  under  the  Rohilla  Government,  by  devot- 
ing itto  scientific  subjects.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  then  (1816)  Governor- 
General  ;  and,  whilst  making  a  tour  in  the  upper  provinces,  was  informed  of  the 
design,  and  not  only  approved  of  it,  but  sanctioned  an  establishment  being  enter- 
tained for  its  support.  Accordingly  the  Farhatbaksh  garden  was  transformed 
into  the  botanical  garden  in  1817.  Doctor  Govan  was  appointed  the  first 
Superintendent,  and  was  succeeded  by  Doctor  Royle  in  1823.  Doctor  Felconer 
took  the  latter's  place  in  1831,  and  was  followed  by  the  present  Superiutendent 
Doctor  Jameson. 

The  gardens,  exclusive  of  the  farm,  are  as  nearly  as  possible  3,000  feet  long 
by  2,000  feet  broad  ;  the  whole  being  laid  out  with  many  fine  walks  and  car- 
riage-roads. Doctor  Royle  described  the  choice  of  situation  as  showing  much 
judgment,  Sah&ranpur  being  nearly  the  northern  limit  of  the  flora  of  India, 
and  southern  border  of  that  which  is  called  the  Oriental  or  Persian  region. 
The  tropical  situation  of  the  Calcutta  garden  considerably  limited  its  use  for 
economical  purposes,  wliilst  the  proximity  of  the  Him&layas  rendered  Sah&ran- 
pur  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  acclimatization  and  cultivation  of  the  plants  of 
other  countries  ;  and  in  a  short  time  Doctor  Royle  was  able  to  report — "We  have 
collected  in  one  place,  and  naturalised  in  the  open  air,  various  fruit-trees  of 
very  different  countries,  as  of  India,  China,  Kabul,  Europe  and  America " 
In  1826  a  medical  garden  was  added,  and  a  nursery  in  connection  with  it  was 
fotmed  in  Massooree.  A  few  years  afterwards  the  charge  for  the  medical  garden 
was  abolished,  and  sundry  other  reductions  enforced  by  the  minute  frugality  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck.  The  effect  of  this  cutting  down  was  subsequently 
found  to  be  a  diminution  of  the  utility  of  the  establishment.  Lord  Auckland 
manifested  great  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  institution,  and  a  strong  desim 
to  restore  its  efficiency,  deeming  this  important,  as  well  because  the  garden 
was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  inhabitants,  as  on  the  ground  of  its 
obvious  tendency  to  the  extension  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  promotion  of  tiie 
benefit  both  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Steam  navigation  was  at  this  period  begin- 
ning to  display  its  advantages  as  a  connecting  link  between  Great  Britain  and 
hor  possessions  in  India ;  and  thus  were  opened  facilities,  previously  unknown, 
for  the  interchnge  of  the  seeds,  plants  and  trees  of  the  two  quarters  of  the 
world,  to  the  advancement  of  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  botanical  science, 
and  to  the  probable  increase  of  the  comforts  and  gratification  of  the  tastes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  countries  widely  separated  by  distance,  thus  making  them 
mutually  contributary  to  the  wants  of  each  other,  and  co-labourers  in  diffusing 
the  elements  of  enjoyment,  physical  and  intellectual.  To  effect  the  neoessaiy 
improvement  involved  a  small  additional  expense,  but  the  reprosentations  of 
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the  (lovemor-General  were  effectual  ;  and  in  1840  the  Court  of  Direcstofs  gave 
their  sanction  to  measures  for  placing  the  establishment  of  the  garden  in  such 
a  state  as  should  insure  its  efficiency  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  main- 
tained. The  total  cost  of  all  the  gardens,  including  Sahdranpur,  Dehra,  Mus- 
sooree,  Hawalbagh,  Chajauri  and  Aydrtoli,  during  1872-73,  amounted  to 
Es.  45,127,  against  a  cash  income  of  Rs.  4,961,  leaving  a  balance  of  Rs.  40,166 
to  represent  the  net  cost  of  the  gardens  to  the  State. 

The  gardens  have  been  eminently  successful  under  their  superintendents,  and 
have  fuUy  answered  the  expectations  of  the  founder.  Not  to  speak  of  purely 
scientific  botany,  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  naturalization 
of  useful  plants,  fruit  trees  and  timber  trees  collected  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  effect  is  one  palpable  to  the  most  casual  observer  who  visits  this 
charming  locality.  In  the  department  of  agriculture  proper,  so  much  has  not 
been  done  as  might  have  been  expected ;  but  then  a  more  liberal  allowance  of 
space,  which  means  also  money,  would  be  indispensable  to  progress  in  this  line. 
During  1872-73,  37,393  fruit  trees,  156,766  flowering  shrubs,  and  5,530 
parcels  of  seeds  were  distributed.  The  Canal  Department,  the  Calcutta  gardens, 
cantonments,  cemeteries,  soldiers'  gardens,  the  Kew  gardens,  and  public  gardens 

like  those  at  Dehli,  Jaipur,  Bangalor,  Sattara,  &c.,  all 
participated  in  the  distribution.  The  Medical  Depart- 
ment was  supplied  with  207tbs.  of  extract  of  hi/oscyamusj  224tbd.  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  same  plant,  l,409]t)s.  of  the  tubers  of  Aconitum  lieterophyllum  (atU)^ 
148lbs.  of  oak  bark,  and  64tbs.  of  Kamela^  (Rottlera  tinctoria)  powder.  For  the 
purposes  of  experiment,  35  acres  were  sown  with  the  rhea  grass,  and  much  of 
this  was  used  in  the  trial  of  the  machines  entered  to  compete  for  Lord  Mayors 

prize  for  the  best  fibre-cleaning  machine.  Only  two 
machines  were  exhibited,  and  one  of  these  was  with- 
drawn as  quite  unfitted  for  properly  cleaning  the  fibre.  The  second  machine, 
entered  by  Mr.  J.  Greig  of  Edinburgh,  was  tried  for  eleven  days  on  3^  tons 
of  rhea  stems  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Hyde.  The  machine  weighs 
H  tons,  the  fly-wheel  alone  weighing  4  cwt.  Attached  to  the  machine 
is  a  scutcher  (of  the  ordinary  kind  used  in  flax  mills),  five  feet  in  diameter, 
having  five  blades,  and  making  260  revolutions  a  minute.  All  the  fibre,  after 
passing  throagh  the  machine,  has  also  to  be  cleaned  by  the  scutcher,  to  remove 
the  small  portions  of  the  stalk  and  green  bark  not  taken  off  by  t^e  first  process^ 
and  found  adhering  to  the  fibre  after  it  has  left  the  first  machine.  The  fibre  is 
turned  out  very  wet  from  the  machine,  and  it  is  necessary  to  dry  it  in  a  free 
current  of  air.  If  the  fibre  is  scutched  wet,  a  second  scutching  becomes  neces- 
sary when  it  is  dried.  In  the  work  of  producing  2  cwt.  of  fibre,  207tbs. 
were  turned  out  in  37  hours,  which  gives  5ilbs.  per  hour.  This  trial  gave 
63Iib&.  per  ton  of  sterns^  or  138Ibs.  of  fibre  per  acre,  tlie  outturn  by  hand  being 
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about  2001bs.  per  ton.  In  summing  up  the  working  of  the  machine,  Colonel 
Hyde  states : — ^^  The  machine  is  a  bond  fide  meritorious  attempt  to  meet  the 
want  that  the  Government  has  set  forth  as  existing.  I  do  not  think  the  machine 
is  successful,  or  that  it  will  continue  in  its  present  shape ;  but  I  believe  that  its 
construction  and  working  cannot  fail  to  advance  the  question,  and  to  prove  a 
eonsiderable  step  towards  solving  the  difficulty  of  producing  a  machine  that 
will  prepare  the  rhea  fibre.'*  An  American  machine  (Boezl's  patent),  belonging 
to  Government,  is  of  a  much  simpler  construction,  but  it  is  also  very  defective, 
and  does  not  turn  out  the  fibre  in  a  properly  cleaned  state.  To  grow  the  plant 
is  a  very  easy  matter..  Dr.  Jameson  writes  :-^^^  It  requires  rich,  well-drained, 
and  manured  land,  and,  occasionally,  irrigation.  It  yields  four  crops  annually, 
and  each  crop  may  be  estimated  at  about  two-and-half  ions  of  green  stems,  or 
ten  tons  per  acre  per  annum ;  and  estimating  the  yield  per  ton  of  fibre  at  1  IStbs., 
we  would  thus  have  half  a  ton  of  fibre  per  acre,  which,  at  £45  per  ton,  would 
yield  £22-10  per  acre,  and  thus  afibrd  a  considerable  profit  to  both  grower  and 
preparer.''  Though  no  machine  has  as  yet  been  made  to  properly  clean  the 
fibre,  it  can  easily  be  prepared  by  hand  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  in  this  manner 
can  still  be  utilised. 

The  other  experiments  in  eoonomic  botany  carried  on  through  the  gardens, 
are  the  cultivation  of  cinchona,  potatoes,  Carolina  rice,  black  Tartary  oats, 
mulberries  for  silk-worms,  fruit-trees,  vegetables,  and  tea.  The  cinchona  plants 
were  distributed  over  Kumaun,  Garhw&l,  and  the  Dehra  Diin,  in  the  Gh>vem- 

ment  plantations,  and  a  private  company  established 
gardens  in  the  Kangra  valley  of  the  Panjdb.  The 
results  were  all  unfavourable, — the  plants  were  completely  destroyed  by  frost 
Dr.  Jameson  writes : — ^^  The  cultivation  has  now  received  a  fair,  patient, 
attentive,  and  prolonged  trial  by  experienced  and  practical  hands,  and  the  results 
fully  show  that  cinchona  cultivation  can  never  become  of  any  practical  Talue,  in 
an  economical  point  of  view,  in  the  duns  or  hills  of  these  provinces  or  the 
Panj&b,  and  in  no  locality  where  frost  exists  during  the  cold  weather  will  it 
succeed.  In  the  plains  the  hot  moist  weather  met  with  daring  the  rains  is 
equally  hostile  to  this  genus  of  plants."  The  Kangra  and  Government  phiata- 
tations  have  since  been  abandoned.  Potatoe  cultivation  has  of  late  years 
spread  rapidly  all  over  these  provinces,  and  the  Sah&ranpur  gardens  assisted  by 
the  introductioa  of  fresh  seed  and  new  varieties.  Experiments  with  Carolina 
rice  have  proved  successful,  giving  a  return  of  27  fiiaunds  per  acre,  or  39  bushels 
of  56tbs/  each.  Black  Tartary  oats  do  not  seem  to  be  adapted  to  this  oountiyi 
and  hitherto  the  experiments  show  little  signs  of  success.  Large  numbers  of 
mulberry  trees  of  the  Marus  mtdtioaulia  and  Mofm$  CkinenM  varieties  have  been 
planted  out  in  the  Dehra  Dun  with  great  success,  and  some  efforts  have  recently 
been  made  there  to  establidi  sericulture  on  a  sound  basis.    Various  kinds  of 
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vines,  apples,  pears,  qnincea,  peaches,  aprioots,  nectarines,  cherries,  figs,  rasp- 
berries and  gooseberries,  sweet  chesnuts,  timber  trees,  and  vegetables,  have  been 
extensively  propagated  and  distributed. 

The  snbject  of  tea  will  be  taken  up  with  the  hill  districts  ;  but  as  it  is  inti- 
mately conneoted  with  the  Sah&ranpur  gardens,  some 
notice  of  it  is  required  here.    Dr.  Jameson,  in  his  report 
for  1872-73,  writes : — "  Tea  cultivation  progresses,  but  it  is  no  longer  carried 
on  by  Government,  as  private  enteiprise  now  foUy  occapies  the  field.    A  fine 
trade  is  now  springing  up  with  Central  Asia.     Panj&b  and  Afgh&n  merchants 
now  visit  the  different  plantations  in  the  hills  and  duns,  and  offer  good  paying 
prices  for  tea  at  the  factories,  and  at  the  same  time  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  packing  and  transmitting  the  teas  to  the  Panj&b.     To  make  the  tea 
plantations  of  Kumaun,  Ghirhw&l,  Dehra  Dun,  and  the  Panjab  paj,  good  markets 
alone  were  wanting,  as  the  teas  there  grown  will  always  compete  favourably 
with  those  grown  in  the  much  moister  climate  of  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Darjee- 
ling,  where  green  teas  are  prepared  with  difficulty.     For  these  reasons  the  tea 
factories  of  the  North'West  Provinces  and  Pamab  will  always  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  markets  of  Central  Asia,  as  green  teas  are  the  only  ones  in  demand 
by  the  Panj&b  and  Kabul  traders.    It,  too,  is  a  significant  fact,  that  Indian  teas 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  favourable  transit 
duties  promised.     For  this  part  of  India  we  may,  therefore,  expect  to  see  a 
more  rapid  extension  of  the  cultivation.    To  open  up  the  Central  Asian  tea 
trade  we  have  long  made  strenuous  efforts,  and  urged  for  years  two  of  the 
largest  tea  firms  of  Amritsar  to  direct  their  attention  to  these  markets.     By 
them,  for  years,  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  teas  manufactured  in  the  Govem- 
ment  factories  have  been  purchased.    The  ad  trance  of  the  Russians^  too,  in 
Central  Asia  has,  no  doubt,  tended  to  develop  this  market,  the  limits  of  which 
are  not  bound  by  tens  of  millions  of  pounds.     The  time,  therefore,  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  produce  of  the  hill  districts  will  become  as  important  to 
the  State  as  those  of  the  plains,  and  India  a  powerful  rival  to  China  in  the 
markets.'^ 

The  mineral  products  of  the  Siw&lik  hills  are  insignificant,  viz.,  carbonate 

of  lime  cementing  the  sandstone,  a  little  selenite,  and 

pjrites.    The  tufaceous  limestone  of  the  plains  has  been 

already  mentioned.     Stone  hard  enough  to  be  used  for  building  purposes  is 

scarce ;  pieces  of  sufiiciently  strong  consistency  to  be 
thus  utilised  may  here  and  there  be  picked  out  of  the 
Siw&lik  sandstone  stratum  ;  but  although  most  of  the  houses  in  Hardw&r  and 
Kankhal  are  built  of  materials  so  procured,  the  quantity  extracted  is  not  large 
enough  to  repay  the  expense  of  carriage  to  a  long  distance.  Stone  for  bnilding 
is  obtained  from  Agra,  at  an  average  oost  of  ti  annas  per  100  eubic  feet^ 
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and  carriage  by  rail  at  three  annas  per  100  maunds  per  mile.  Stone  for  road 
metal  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the  Sol&ni  (Kandur)^  Hindan^  and  Sokhnto 
streams. 

Large  bricks,  burned  in  flame  kilns  as  at  Shaikhpura,  cost  from  eight  to 
ten  rupees  per  1,000 ;  and  in  ordinary  pajdioas,  from  six  to  eight  rupees.  Small 
native  bricks  cost  oue  rupee  per  1,000.  All  these  prices  vary  with  the  quality. 
Fresh  lime  from  Dehra,  brought  to  Sah&ranpur  and  slaked  there,  fetches  Rs.  27 
per  100  cubic  feet.  Excellent  lime  is  procurable  from  the  boulders  covering 
the  beds  of  the  hill  torrents ;  and  amongst  the  kunkur  pits  noted  for  their  good 
quality  may  be  mentioned  those  at  Kumharhera,  Dhulahera  (parganah  Sars4>va), 
Zainpur,  Raghun&thpur  ^^parganah  Nakur),  Mdnikpur,  Telipura  (parganah 
Sultanpur),  Tikraul  (pq,rganah  B&mpur),  and  fi4juheri.  The  quarry  at  Belra, 
in  parganah  Ktirki,  is  a  bad  one. 

Sal  logs  cost  B.<«.  4  per  cubic  foot  landed  at  Sah&ranpur,  —an  excessively  high 
rate  considering  its  nearness  to  the  base  of  supply  in  Garhw&l  and  the  Dun. 
One  hundred  cubic  feet  of  kunkur  cost,  for  digging  and  breaking  to  from  1  to  2^ 
inch  cubes  and  stacking  on  the  road,  Rs.  2  ;  carriage  per  mile,  10  annas ;  and  con- 
solidation, one  rupee;  or  total  Its.  3-10.  As  an  average,  stone  metalling  costs 
Rs.  4-8, — for  collection  of  boulders  for  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  metal,  2  annas  ; 
carriage,  10  annas  per  mile  j  breaking,  Rs.  2-8  ;  consolidation,  Rs.  1-4.  For 
some  roads  boulders  are  brought  by  the  Ganges  Canal  from  Hardw&r  at  5  annas 
per  100  cubic  feet  per  mile,  and  stone  is  now  used  on  the  three  main  roads,  to 
Chakr&ta,  to  Dehra,  and  firom  Riirki  to  Dehra.  Stone  metalled  roads  are, 
however,  inferior  to  those  made  with  kunkur. 

PART    III. 

m 

Inhabitants  of  the  District. 

The  earliest  enumeration  of  which  records  remain  is   that  of  1848,  which 

gives  the  population  at  547,353  souls,  distributed  as 
^^   *  follows: — Hindus: agricultural, 273,543,non-agriculta- 

ral,  62,971,  including  3,708  labourers  employed  on  the  Ganges  Canal,  who  may 
not  have  been  residents  of  Jtho  district;  Muhammadans:  agricultural,  139,907, 
non-agricultural,  70,932 ;  the  total  giving  253  souls  to  the  square  mile.  There 
were  1,447  inhabited,  and  449  uninhabited  villages.  Of  the  former,  1,370  had 
less  than  1,000  inhabitants  ;  72  had  between  1,000  and  5,000  inhabitants  ;  and 
those  above  5,000  were  Jaw&lapur  with  8,862  ;  Manglaur,  5,959 ;  Qangoh, 
6,260 ;  Deoband,  11,634  ;  and  Sah&ranpur,  34,294  inhabitants.^ 


1  Shakespear'8  Memoir  on  the  StatiBtics,  N.-W.  P.,  p.  42.    The  changes  in   1862  should  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  this  oensos. 
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The  total  population  according  to  the  oenBus  of  1853  was  801^325,  gi^i^g  370 

souls  to  the  square  mile.     The  distribution  according 


Census  of  IS53« 


to  flex  and  religion  is  shown  in  the  foUowino:  table'  : — 


HiKDiis. 

MUBAMMADANS  AND  OTHERS,  NOT  HmBD. 

AgrictdturaL 

NoH'AgricuUuraL 

AgricuIturaL 

Non-Agricutturtd, 

Male* 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

165,176 

109,146 

165,789 

125,829 

63,281 

44,833 

79,840 

67,431 

There  were  1,481  villages,  of  which  1,328  had  a  population  under  1,000  ;  144 
had  a  population  between  1,000  and  5,000 ;  and  nine  towns  had  a  population 
exceeding  5,000,  me.,  Kankhal,  6,275 ;  R&mpur,  5,566 ;  Rtirki,  8,592  ;  Landhaura, 
5,197  ;  Ambahta,  6,311 ;  Saharanpur,  37,968  ;  Manglaur,  10,322 ;  Jawdldpur, 
12,162 ;  and  Deoband,  18,638. 

The  census  of  1865  shows^  a  total  population  numbering  869,176  souls,  of 

whom  1,126  were  Europeans,  and  108  were  Eura- 
sians, giving  389  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  With 
the  distribution  of  the  population  according  to  sex,  age,  and  religion,  the  statis- 
tics of  1872  may  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  : — 


Census  of  1866. 


AGBICT7LTUBAL. 

N0N-A6BICULTUBAL. 

i 

Cuss. 

MAZiSS. 

FlOIALiS. 

Malzs. 

FbMALSs. 

1 

1 

Adalta. 

Boys. 

47V608 

... 
19,232 

66*335 

Adults. 

Girls. 

3l',369 
16,137 

47,306 

Adults. 

Boy*. 

Adalta. 

Girls. 

61,922 
30,421 

927343 

0 

Hind6B   ...  {JS   "' 

Mnsalmana  ( 1873    ... 
•DdCothen  c  1866    ... 

123,871 
79,905 

66^383 
32,763 

84,945 
68,439 

47,647 
27,211 

208,816 
216,716 

104,030 
95,632 

212,123 
125,9^ 

92,131 
67,302 

77',174 
86,546 

183.483 
110,298 

83,199 
64,645 

396,606 
376,322 

176.830 
178313 

604,423 
592,038 

279,360 
274,445 

Tot^  -{IS :: 

180,264 
112,667i 

132,592 
85,650 

812,846 
312,348 

304,254 
183,230 

i;'3;7i9 

266,6«2 
164,843 

670,936 
654,136 

883,782 
866,483 

The  figures  for  1872  give  the  total  number  of  each  sex  according  to  occupa- 
tion without  distinction  of  age.  The  number  of  villages  recorded  amounted  to 
1  514,  of  which  1,340  had  a  population  less  than  1,000 ;  165  had  a  population 
between  1,000  and  5,000 ;  and  the  remainder,  having  more  than  5,000  inhabi- 
tants, were — Landhaura,  5,118;  Ambahta,  6,336;  Burkl,  .7,588;  Bampur, 
8,464 ;  Jaw41&pur,  9,665 ;  Manglaur,  10,206  ;  Qangoh,  10,899  ;  Deoband, 
21,714;  and  Sah&ranpur,  44,119.  In  1863  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  states  that  there 
were  1,904  estates ;  to  these  were  subsequently  added  27  grants,  one  village 


^  Cbxistiui's  Report  on  the  Census,  N.-W.  P.f  p.  96. 


*  f  lowden's  Census  Beportj  voL  I. 
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(L41ji«7&Ia)  receired  through  Bijnor  from  Garhw41,  and  one  village  by  parti- 
tion— total  1,933.  Three  villages  were  snbseqaently  taken  np  by  Government^ 
leaving  1,930  estates  in  1863. 

The  census  of  1872  gives  a  total  population  of  884,017  sonls,  or  399  to  the 

square  mile.  Of  these,  604,422  were  Hindus ;  279,015 
were  Musalmans  ;  and  345  were  Christians,  and  others 
not  included  in  the  first  two  classes.  There  were  1,736  villages,  giving  an 
average  of  0*8  villages  to  each  square  mile,  and  509  inhabitants  to  each  village. 
The  actual  classification  of  villa^rcs  shows  627  with  less  than  200  inhabitants  ; 
579  with  from  200  to  500;  363  with  from  500  to  1,000;  128  with  from 
1,000  to  2,000 ;  and  30  with  from  3,000  to  5,000  inhabitants.  The  towns 
having  a  population  exceeding  5,000  were  the  same  as  in  1865.  The  next 
table  gives  the  parganah  details  according  to  religion,  sex  and  age  : — 


Binv^s. 

MUHAMXikDlllS  AND  OTHBRl, 

MOV  Hindu. 

TotaL 

Up  to  15  If  ear  B. 

AdulU. 

Up  to  Iff 

AduUt. 

Paigaoa. 

• 

Ifears, 

• 

« 

• 

• 

13 
Q 

6 

a 

m 

• 

o 

s 

m 

9 

s 

• 

lai 
0 

« 

s 

^ 

1 

«8 

9 

16,108 

1 

& 

Sahttranpur  ... 

13,911 

9,966 

19,925 

17.118 

10,279 

8,633 

15,527 

68,949 

60,825 

Haraura 

8,88) 

6,820 

11,789 

10,246 

8,845 

8,180 

8,845 

7,913 

29,466 

24,979 

Faizabad 

6,063 

4,684 

8,036 

6,848 

4.042 

8,298 

5,206 

4.706 

23,346 

19,536 

Muzaflarabad, 

8,180 

6,290 

10,457 

8,9.'<2 

2,887 

2,469 

3,784 

3,829 

25,958 

91.0S0 

Deoband       ••• 

11,163 

7,Ol»2 

16,262 

18,121 

4,584 

8,588 

7.0?8 

6,687 

38.979 

80,458 

Nsgal 

10,387 

7,431 

14,318 

11.873 

2,412 

1,980 

3,416 

9,925 

30,378 

24,169 

Rimpur        m. 

18,689 

10,076 

19,125 

16,819 

3,301 

2,687 

4,890 

4.644 

41.008 

83,718 

Jaw&Upor    M. 

9,746 

7,687 

15,755 

12,210 

2.686 

2,218 

8,810 

8.223 

81,997 

25,383 

MakiiT          ••• 

8,180 

6.886 

12,129 

9,717 

.  3,150 

2,518 

4,495 

4.520 

97,964 

22,686 

Sanawa 

6,815 

5,100 

9,246 

7,544 

2,142 

1,756 

2,»46 

9,767 

91,149 

17.157 

Bbagw&Dpnr... 

9,750 

7,639 

18,534 

11,251 

6,065 

4,014 

6.643 

6.974 

84^2 

28,778 

Bfirki 

7,544 

6,218 

11,507 

9,388 

4,498 

3,596 

6,558 

6,545 

30,107 

24,747 

Maaglanr     ,- 

11,2198 

8,259 

15,481 

18,239 

4  006 

8,319 

6,810 

5,335 

86,690 

30,152 

GaDffoh         ••• 

8,276 

6,291 

11,772 

9,828 

3,972 

3,318 

6,870 

6,43 

29,890 

24,8S8 

SuUanpur     ... 

6,748 

4,686 

7,998 

6,861 

4,590 

3,650 

6,124 

5,770 

94,460 

20,918 

Total       ,.. 

188,666 

108,944 

197,328 

164,484 

61,412 

50,159 

90,947 

88.867 

484,608 

899,274 

This  table  shows  that  the  number  of  Hindu  males  in  1872  was  335,944, 
or  55*6  per  cent  of  the  entire  Hindu  population;  Hindu  females  miinber 
218,428,  or  44*4  per  cent,  whilst  Mnsalmdn  males  number  148,322,  or  53*2 
per  oent,  and  Musalm&n  females  130,693,  or  46*8  per  cent  of  the  total  Masai- 
m&n  population.  The  percentage  of  Hindus  on  the  total  population  is  68*1, 
and  of  Musalm&ns  is  31*6,  or  about  one  Musalm&n  to  every  two  Hindus.  Tbe 
percentage  of  males  on  the  total  population  is  54*8,  and  of  females^  is  45*2,  whibt 
the  divisional  percentages  are  54*0,  and  46*0,  respeotivelj. 
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The  Bfatlstios  relatiag  to  infirmities  were  collected  for  the  first  time  in  1872. 
.  .    ,.,  The  result  for  this  district  is  that  there  are  31  insane 

persons  (,12  females),  or  03  per  10,000  inhabitants ; 
8  idiots  (one  female);  83  deaf  and  dumb  ^25  females),  or  09  per  10,000;  1,013 
blind  (460  females),  or  11-4  per  10,000;  and  95  lepers  (20  females),  or  1-1  per 
10,000.  The  statisticb  relating  to  age  were  also  collected  for  the  first  time  in 
1872,  and  exhibit  the  following  results  for  this  district.  The  table  gives  the 
.  number  of  Hind&  and  Musalm&ns  according  to  sex  at 

different  ages,  with  the  percentage  on  the  total  popola- 
tionofthe  same  religion.  The  columns  referring  to  the  total  popolation  dis- 
card the  difference  of  reli^on,  bat  retain  the  sex  distinction. 


Bndit. 

M>ualm^. 

Ae^ 

1 

1 
s 

a. 

j 

a 

s 

§ 

11 

1 

1 

'8 

1 

s 

Uptolyew 

... 

H14S 

48 

13,373 

4-5 

6,G9a 

44 

6,101 

4'6 

Between    i  mai 

s    ... 

46,086 

13  7 

88.64G 

143 

30,131 

136 

18,877 

140 

n           <     .> 

la   ... 

67^1 

171 

89,977 

148 

36,73B 

17'£ 

10,3G6 

14-8 

>■     ., 

■0    _, 

S6,41fl 

167 

*l),475 

IBC 

93/471 

let 

19,9  rs 

IBI 

>•         M     „ 

ao   ... 

«7,S88 

aO'O 

6S,317 

ao-6 

10,083 

19  6 

36,643 

S03 

30    „ 

«0     ... 

47,061 

U-0 

38,734 

14  4 

20,68! 

139 

18,437 

14-0 

40     » 

60    ... 

87^17 

81 

!3,G0» 

8-7 

ia,7i8 

86 

11,018 

91 

SO    „ 

•0     ... 

IS,IU8 

4-0 

U,984 

4'6 

6,461 

43 

6,077 

4-6 

AboTe  60  jean 

~ 

B,7M 

S-0 

7,319 

a-6 

3,478 

a-3 

3,006 

39 

The  proportion  of  Hindu  males  under  twelve  to  the  total  Hindu  population 
IB  35*0  per  cent.,  and  of  Hindu  females  ia  35*4  per  cent. ;  amongst  Musalmans 
the  peroentages  are  33'9  and  33'6  per  cent,  respectively.  Taking  the  quinquen- 
nial periods  up  to  15  years  of  age,  or  0  to  5,  5  to  10  acd  10  to  15  years,  the  per- 
centage of  both  seses  to  the  total  population  is  15*7,  13-5  and  10*9  respectively ; 
or,  taking  females  alone,  the  numbers  are  l(i'2,  13'0,  and  9'3  per  cent.  Here, 
as  in  other  districts  of  this  division,  females  are  slightly  in  excess  in  the  first 
period,  and  considerably  below  the  males  in  the  third  period,  the  figures  for 
■which  are — males  12-3  per  oent.,  and  females,  10-2.  Again,  taking  the  whole 
popalation  of  tlie  same  sex  and  religion  ouly,  the  proportion  of  Hindu  males  of 
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the  ages  of  10  to  13  to  all  the  Hindu  males  is  7*0^  and  of  Hindn  females  is 
5*3;  whilst  Musalm4ns  show  8'0  and  5'0  per  cent,  respectively.  The  propor- 
tion of  Hindu  males  between  13  and  20  years  of  age  to  the  total  number  of 
the  same  sex  and  religion  is  16*8  per  cent.,  and  of  Hindu  females  is  14*2;  the 
Musalm&ns  for  these  ages  show  13*9  and  14*8  per  cent.  Teking  the  propor- 
tion of  ages  for  the  quinquennial  periods  in  Austria,  both  sexes  show  13*0  per 
cent,  from  0  to  5,  10 '8  from  5  to  10,  and  9*9  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  whilst 
the  proportion  of  females  to  the  entire  population  gives  12*8,  10*7,  and  9*7  per 
cent,  respectively.  In  Sah&ranpur  the  females  are  in  excess  of  the  Austrian 
standard  in  the  first  two  periods,  and  slightly  below  it  in  the  third.  For  the 
reasons  given  under  the  head  of  population  in  the  Meerut  district,  the  life 
statistics  of  these  provinces  more  nearly  approach  the  Austro-Italian  than  the 
English  standard,  and  the  higher  we  go  in  the  scale,  the  more  close  is  the  resem- 
blance. 

Distributing  the  Hindus  amongst  the  four  great  classes  into  which  they  are 

commonly  divided,  the  census  of  1872  shows  45.148 
Castes  J  1  ' 

B^ahmans,  of  whom  20,283  are  females  ;  27,420  Baj- 

puts  (10,564  females) ;  36,694  Baniyas  (16,396  females) ;  and,  as  in  the  other 

districts  of  these  provinces,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  amongst 

*  the  other  castes'  of  the  census  returns,  who  show  495,160  persons,  of  whom 

221,185  are  females.     The  Brahmans  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  great 

_   .  Gaur   sub-division,  who  number  41,023  souls.     The 

Brahmang.  iii.i  ^  r^ 

Gaurs  trace  their  origin  to  the  old  kingdom  of  Gaur ; 

and,  in  common.with  the  older  inhabitants  of  this  district,  say  that  they  settled 
here  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  They  hold  a  fair  proportion  of  land 
in.  the  district.  Other  sub-divisions  are  the  Aoharaj  (951),  Sarasut  (424\  Bhat 
(257),  Gujrdti  (225),  Kanaujiya  (194),  Dakaut  (170),  Bharadwdj  (145;,  and 
Banidh  (55),  The  Bang&Ii,  Gata,  Maharast,  Sarwariya,  Tilang,  and  Sangald- 
wipa  sub-divisions  number  less  than  50  souls  each,  and  1,653  are  returned 
without  specification.  At  the  recent  settlement,  Brahmans  held  two  entire 
villages  in  each  of  the  parganahs  of  Saharanpur,  Haraura,  and  Muzaffsirabad, 
besides  shares  In  other  villages,  and  18,899  acres  in  other  parts  of  the  district 
The  most  numerous  clan  of  Rajputs  in  Sahdranpur  is  the  Pundir,  who  num- 

ber  14,843  souls.     They  own  a  duster  of  thirty-six 
villages  in  the  tract  known  as  the  K&tha,  once  a  sepa- 
rate parganah,  and  now  distributed  amongst  parganahs  Deoband,  N&gal  and 
Earapur.     In  their  midst  there  is  ond  small  colony  of  Maw&ls.     The  term  R4n- 
gar,  a  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  which  is  sometimes  incorrectly  stated  to  be 
_    ^,  the  term  applied  to  converts  to  Islam,  is  here  usually 

Fnndirs.  * 

given  to  the  Pundirs  of  the  E&tha.     They  are  a  fine 
hardy  race,  and  in  former  times  were  much  given  to  help  themselves  from  the 
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property  of  their  neighbonrs.    In  this  respect  they  were  worse  than  the  GtijarSy 
and,  like  them,  were  powerful  by  reason  of  their  union  amongst  themselres. 
Whilst  other  clans  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  usurer,  the  Pundirs  have  compara* 
tively  escaped  soot- free.    Mr.  Wynne  writes— "Confident  in  their  power  of  com- 
bination, the  Pundirs  used  to  resist  the  police  and  revenue  authorities  by  open 
force.     A  steadily-continued  course  of  the  severest  punishment  at  last  broke 
their  stiffneckedness,  and  also  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  destitution,  from  which 
they  are  now,  however,  gradually  recovering.     They  are  still  notorious  cattle- 
liilers,  and  protect  many  Sansiyas^  and  other  professional  thieves."    These  men, 
moreover,  are  equally  distinguished  by  their  pride.     In  the  famine  of  1860-61 
they  preferred  to  die  in  their  homes  rather  than  seek  aid  at  the  central  station  only 
20  miles  off.     Infanticide,  too,  is  very  common  amongst  them.     The  Pundirs 
intermarry  with  the  Jangh&ras.    Their  more  ancient  settlements  were  to  the 
north,  in  the  tract  known  as  Raotala,  the  country  of  the  Raos  or  B&wats,  t.  e.y 
the  relatives  of  the  R&oi  or  chief.     This  extends  from  the  uplands  to  the 
Jumna,  running  along  the  skirts  of  the  town  of  Sah&ranpur.     There  is  a  tra- 
dition  of  a  chaurdsi^  in  this  direction,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Bangar  c/i^mr^i^t  which  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  places  in  the  Eatha.^    In  the  town  of 
Jaur&si,  which  the  same  writer  connects  with  ckaurdsij  the  Pundirs  are  still  the 
principal  residents.     In  the  Bimpur  parganah  they  are,  next  to  the  Gujars,  the 
most  important  race,  and  once  held  a  cluster  of  twelve  villages,  still  named  the 
N&thab&r6h.  Mr.  Williams  considers  that  the  Maw&ls  are  the  only  other  pure 
Hajputs  in  the  district. 

The  other  tribes  entered  as  Kajpfits  in  the  district  census  are  the  Bar- 
gujars  (88),  Bais  (ia7),  Ban&phar  f57),  Bargoti  (149),  Chandrabansi  (78), 
Gahlot  (149),  Gaur  (95),  JaiswAr  (75),  Jander  (135),  Jhotiyana  (I33j,  Kachh- 
wAha(69),  Ndgbansi  (71),  NarauHya  (287),  Panwir  (74),  Rahtor  (92^,  Solan- 
khi  (65),  Tuar  (119),  and  Vashisht  (409).  The  following  clans  have  less  than 
fifty  members  each  in  this  district,  viz.,  Bh&l,  Bharadw&j,  Bhanwag,  Chandel, 
Chhonkar,  Dahima,  Gaharw&r,  Gautam,  Gohil,  Jangh&ra,  J4don,  Jadiy&na, 
Jh&la,  Kinwar,  Eathariya,  Karanwal,  Eharag,  Easy&p,  Mohil  Pahari,  Raik- 
war,  Rawat,  Rorh,  Ronakhet,  Raghubansi,  Surajbansi,  Sawant,  and  Tanak, 
while  1,175  are  unspecified.  At  the  recent  settlement,  Rajputs  held  three 
entire  villages  in  parganah  Saharanpur,  13  in  Haraura,  21  in  Faizabad,  and 
10  in  Muzaffarabad,  besides  shares  in  other  villages,  and  67,645  acres  in  other 
parganahs  of  the  district. 

The  mercantile  classes  consist  chiefly  of  Agarw&ls,  who  number  25,560;  next 

to  them  come  the  Sarau^s  or  Jains  (2,864),  and  next 

Baoljas.  i     t*.  i  \   7        /7 

the  Bishnoi  sect  (1,271).    The  other  sub-divisions  found 

^  A  caste  whoM  profeBiioniB  burglary.  >  Claeterof  eight-foor  yillages.  '  Beames* 

BUiot,  It,  51. 
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in  this  district  are  the  Ohhoti  Saran  (382),  Dhtisar  (18),  Dasa  (402),  Gindatirija 
<60),  Gata  (601),  Garg  (532),  Goyel  (670),  Mahesri(36),  Mithal  (201),  Sangal 
(639),  and  Sntal  (212y,  whilst  3,246  are  unspecified*  The  Mah&jans,  thanks  to 
the  British  role,  now  form  an  important  body  amongst  the  landowners  in  this 
district ; — at  the  recent  settlement  they  held  nine  entire  villages  in  parganah 
^ah&ranpnr,  ten  in  Haraura,  seventeen  in  Faizabad,  and  twenty-two  in  Muzaf- 
farabad,  besides  87,376  acres  in  other  parts  of  the  district  The  A£^arw41s  settled 
here  from  Agaroha,  on  the  borders  of  Hariana,  abont  1400  A.D.,and  the  Dhosarsy 
from  Riwari  in  Giirgaon  abont  1840  A.D. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  other  castes  found  in  the 

district  in  1872.  Many  of  these  names  are  the  names  of 
trades  rather  than  castes,  the  members  whereof,  however, 
<*.omprise  separate  communities,  having  in  many  respects  distinctions  similar  to 
those  observed  amongst  the  acknowledged  castes.  Cham&rs,  when  forsaking 
their  hereditary  occupation  as  curriers  or  cultivators,  frequently  change  their 
caste  name,  becoming  Mochis  when  working  as  shoe-makers,  Beld&rs  when 
skilled  excavators,  Bandhanis  when  removing  stones  from  quarries,  B4j  Mistries 
when  masons,  &c. : — 
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5 

S6 

iss 

19 

S 

*.197 

S9,637 

1 

20 

SS 

4,719 

16;80S 

129 

8 

211 

49 

94 

1,171 

99 

5 

6 

487 

1,611 

8,751 

25 

135 

279 

16 

41 

25 


Aheriya 

*•• 

1,147 

Kab&r 

... 

89,794 

Ram 

»• 

Ahir 

•  a. 

6,189 

Kalal 

... 

2,14& 

Kamaia 

••• 

Banjara 

•  a. 

2,932 

Kambo 

*•• 

2,6:J4 

Hangar 

••• 

Bansphor 

«•• 

39 

Kaijar 

••• 

362 

Rangrez 

••• 

Baranwar 

•  •• 

10 

Kanpri 

••• 

162 

Raw  a 

•»• 

barhai 

•  •• 

15,216 

Kaiasth 

••• 

1,456 

hesbaragar 

••« 

Bari 

•«• 

71 

Khagi 

«•• 

2 

lUwari 

... 

Beldar 

•  a. 

305 

Kbakrob 

... 

25,155 

Sansi 

•«• 

Bhaddri 

•  •• 

266 

Kbatik 

... 

1,966 

8aini 

••« 

Bbarbhilnja 

•  • 

1,728 

Khattri 

... 

2,516 

Shoragar 

•• 

Bhat 

•  >• 

1,798 

Kisan 

... 

2 

Sikh 

•«• 

Bhartia 

•  ■• 

77 

Eoli 

... 

6,982 

Singbariya 

••• 

Bisati 

.«. 

44 

Kumhar 

••» 

14,7i  0 

Sanar 

••• 

Bohra 

... 

923 

Kurmi 

... 

453 

Taga 

•*. 

Chamar 

•  •• 

1,5SH59 

Kuzabgar 

••• 

101 

TamboU 

«•• 

Chhipi 

•  •• 

3.604 

Lodba 

••* 

3,169 

Taw&il 

.•• 

Chauhan 

•«• 

10,076 

Lobar 

••• 

7,762 

Teli 

••« 

Dabgar 

■  •. 

14 

Mai  mar 

••• 

1,122 

Thatbera 

»«« 

Darzi 

.«• 

2,062 

Mali 

••• 

16,276 

Vaisbna 

••• 

Dhanak 

••• 

« 

Mall&h 

••• 

178 

Bairagi 

.%• 

iJhobi 

•  •• 

8,5.7 

MaDih4r 

••• 

18 

Barwa 

m* 

l>buQa 

M* 

678 

Mewafarosb 

..• 

638 

Brabmacbari 

••• 

Bom 

..• 

70 

Mocbi 

••• 

496 

C  barandaai 

■•• 

Gadaria 

••• 

10,555 

Nat 

••* 

236 

Fakir 

••• 

QhoBi 

•  •• 

3 

Niariya 

••• 

4 

Gosb&in 

..• 

Oujar 

•  •• 

63,676 

Nunera 

^•« 

1,002 

Jogi 

•  •• 

Hajjam 

•  •• 

8,068 

Orb 

•  a. 

2,69i) 

Kabirpanthi 

••• 

Jaiawar 

•  •■ 

80 

Fadabi 

a.i 

228 

Ud&si 

••• 

J4t 

•  •• 

12,583 

Paai 

••• 

866 

Sadb 

■•• 

JaUhah 

••• 

9,191 

Patwa 

••• 

504 

8aDi&8i 

••• 

K4chhi 

•  •■ 

216 

PaJ 

•  M 

-to 

Pabari 
Furabiya 

••• 

The  Aheriyas  are  a  jungle-living  clan  who  practise  fowling  and  hunting. 
The  Ahirs  possess  five  villages  in  Haraura,  and  2,367  acres  in  other  parganahs. 
They  aie  amongst  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  ttace  their  origin  to  Muttra  and 
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Rewari  in  Giirgaon.  The  Banj4ras  or  Branjaras  say  they  settled  here  some 
400  years  ago.^  Bdnsphors,  or  workers  in  bambu,  are  natives  of  the  distriot, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  their  trade  as  a  caste  name  some  1 50  years  ago. 
Barhais  are  carpenters,  and  Beld&rs  are  expert  labonrers.  Bis&tis  (iame  here 
from  Kair&na  in  the  neighboaring  district  of  Muzaffarnagar ;  Bharbhunjas  or 
^ain-parchers  derive  their  origin  from  Bhatner  in  Sarsa  ;  Bohras  came  from 
Marw&r  90  years  ago,  and  Bair&gis  from  Ujain  aboat  500  years  ago.  These 
last  hold  over  5,000  acres  of  land,  whilst  the  Bhats,  who  came  here  at  the  same 
time,  have  1^6  acres  as  proprietors.  Chamars,  who  comprise  the  great  mass 
of  the  mral  labouring  population,  possess  a  few  acres  as  landholders.  The 
Chauhdns  belong  to  the  nondescript  clan  noticed  under  the  Meerut  district  who 
follow  the  practice  o{  karaoy  like  the  Jats  and  Gujars,  and  are  never  considered 
«s  true  Bajp&ts,  though  they  bear  the  name  of  Chauh&ns  and  have  adopted 
many  of  the  usages  of  that  clan.  They  are  commonly  called  Khagis  here, 
and  their  principal  gots  are  the  Janu  and  Tabakchandi.  The  Chhipis  are  cloth- 
printers,  who  came  from  the  Panj&b.  The  Darzi  is  a  tailor,  and  the  Dhobi  a 
washerman,  many  of  whom  came  from  Jodhpur.  The  Gadariy&s  are  shepherds, 
who  came  from  the  Panj&b. 

The  Gujars  and  the  Tagas  form  the  characteristic  element  amongst  the 

Hindu  population  of  the  Upper  Du&b.  In  this  dis- 
trict the  Gdjars  number  53,576  souls  ;  in  Meerut, 
60,350 ;  in  Muzaffarnagar,  24,899 ;  in  Balandshahr,  48,786  ;  and  in  Aligarh, 
€40*  In  the  Rohilkhand  Division  they  number  39,488  souls;  in  the  Agra 
Division,  19,835  ;  in  the  Jh&nsi  Division,  6,956 ;  and  farther  south  their  num- 
bers are  insignificant,  except  in  the  wilds  of  Mirzapur,  where  we  find  a  colony 
of  2,698  souls.  Altogether  there  are,  according  to  the  1872  census,  258,855 
Gujars  in  these  Provinces.  The  Gujars  as  a  dan  bear  a  bad  character  for  tur- 
bulence and  cattle-lifting.  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  mentions  that  a  great  part  of 
ihe  present  district  of  Sab&ranpur  was  called  Gujr&t  during  the  last  century. 
The  Gujars  themselves  divide  the  district  into  three  parts,  and  use  these  divi- 
sions in  common  conversation.  The  first,  known  as  Ghar,  comprises  the  tract 
of  lowlands  from  the  batigar  or  uplands  to  the  Ganges  on  the  east.  The 
second,  from  the  uplands  to  the  Jumna  on  the  west,  is  known  as  Baotala.  The 
remainder  of  the  district,  with  the  exception  of  the  tract  known  as  the  K&tha 
and  inhabited  by  the  Fundirs,  is  known  as  Gujr&t.  Gujr&t  extends  down  to  Kai- 
r&na  and  Jhanj&na  in  the  Muzaffarnagar  district,  and  comprises  Grangoh  and 
the  old  parganahs  of  Lakhnauti,  N4nauta  and  Titron,  now  included  in  B&mpur, 
Nakur,  Gangoh  and  the  neighbouring  parganahs  of  Muzaffarnagar.    A  part 

^  These  proximate  dates  are  the  resnlts  of  inquiries  made  hjr  the  late  Mr.  H.  D.  Bohertson, 
C.  S.y  whilst  Collector  of  the  district  in  1S66.  The  Banjaras,  though  often  passing  through  the 
districft  aa  carriers  in  olden  times,  hare  only  settled  here  yery  recently. 
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of  this  tract,  occupied  by  the  Khubar  got,  to  which  Baja  Ramdaj&l  of  Landhanra 
belonged,  is  known  as  Badanon,  ^^  a  name,"  says  Elliot,^  ^^affized  by  them- 
selves, in  order  to  feed  their  vanity  of  being  reputed  men  of  either  lofty  stature 
or  eminent  in  war  or  council."  The  same  writer  adds,  the  Gujar  ^  estimate 
of  125,000  subordinate  villages  within  Gujr&t  alone  most  vanish  when  it  comes 
to  be  examined.  Three  thousand  is  the  utmost  they  could  have  possessed.  They 
might,  perhaps,  have  doubled  that,  had  they  included  the  tract  called  Taliayin, 
which  extended  from  Hastin&purand  Bahsuma  in  a  semi-circle  to  the  south  of 
Meerut  up  to  B&gpat.  The  Qujars  of  ^is  tract  were  despised,  chiefly  because 
they  shaved,  and  did  not  live  in  such  a  lordly  fashion.  The  tract  opposite  Dehli, 
from  Loni  to  E^sna,  was  called  Bhatner,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Bhatti 
Gujars." 

The  principal  ^o<«  of  the  Chhonkar  sub-division  of  the  Gujars  are  the  Likar, 
Basila,  and  Chhaori.    They  hold  twelve  villages  near  Tltron  on  the  Mazaffar- 

nagar  border  still  nearly  intact,  and  known  as  the  bdrah 
Chhonkaron  ha.  They  say  that  they  are  dssoended  from 
a  J&don  Rajput  and  a  woman  of  inferior  lineage.  The  chief  goU  of  the  great 
Kosas  sub-division  of  the  Gujars  in  this  district  are  the  Sihubar,  Basla  or  B&sila, 
Bat&r,  Ghahum&n,  Kals&n,  Mardsa,  Dholi,  Gori,  Kath&n,  R&wal,  Deora,  Kut&na, 
Chhaori,  Lodhi,  B&gri,  Chabni,  Ohahchak,  Duhl&k,  Nur&la,  Bahr&na,  Khala, 
Kota,  Ghugla,  Bijbir&na,  Oho&na,  Nun,  K&ns,  D&pa,  Rahtor,  Chauhan,  Pasw&l, 
Jangal,  Kab&ri,  Sakhun,  Dharw&l,  Khiiri,  Chamchi,  Musw&l,  Shagli,  and  Bhar- 
kala.  The  Bat4rs  held  a  haoni  or  cluster  of  firty-^wo  villages  in  Gungoh  and 
Lakhnauti.  The  Pundir  and  other  gota  contain  quite  as  large  a  number  of  sab- 
divisions  in  this  district.  Nearly  all  intermarry  with  each  other,  the  only  pro- 
hibited gots  being  those  of  the  father,  mother,  and  paternal  and  maternal  grand- 
mothers. The  Gujars  are  the  principal  landowners  in  Sah&ranpur,  and  hold 
five  entire  villages  and  shares  in  others  in  each  of  the  parganahs  of  Saharanpnr 
and  Muzaffarabad,  besides  138,896  acres  in  other  parganahs,  especially  R&mpor, 
Sars4wa,  Sultanpur,  Naktir  and  Gangoh.  They  are  still  bad  cultivators  ;  but, 
as  in  the  Meerut  District,  they  seem  to  improve  when  living  near  the  industrious 
J&ts,  and  when  brought  under  the  civilising  influence  of  oanal  irrigation. 
Gujars  are  numerous  in  the  Dehli  and  adjacent  districts  of  the  Panj&b   and 

as  far  west  as  the  Indus.     In  the  Du4b  they  say   that 

History.  •'       "^ 

they  came  from  the  west  some  500  years  ago,  and  almost 
universally  claim  descent  as  a  mixed  race  frqm  Rajpdt  fathers  and  women  of 
other  tribes.  The  J&ts,  too,  assert  for  themselvea  a  similar  origin  in  the  wcai^ 
and  both  are  coupled  together  in  the  well-known  proverb  :^ 

"  J6t^  OadariyOj   GfijaVy   OolOy 
In  charon  he  hela  meloj*^ 


1  Beames'  Elliot,  L,  100. 
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whioh  ascribes  a  oommonalty  of  intereflt,  custom  and  origin  to  the  four  tribes 
mentioned.  Together  these  tribes  form  one-half  the  population  of  the  Panj&b. 
General  Cunningham  i  identifies  the  Gdjars  with  the  Yuchi  or  Yuetchi,  a 
branch  of  the  Tungnu  or  Eastern  T4rtars,  who,  several  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  founded  an  extensive  empire  in  Western  Tartary,  now  comprised 
in  Tangut,  West  Kansu,  and  THiangshan,  About  200  B.  C,  the  Yuchi  were 
defeated  by  Mothe,  chief  of  the  Hiungnu,  who  became  paramount  between 
the  Volfira  and  the  frontier  of  China.  Darinor  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury  before  Christ,  the  Hiungnu  continued  their  career  of  progress  and  drove 
before  them  the  Yuchi.  The  latter  divided  into  two  hordes ;  the  little  Yuchi 
occupied  Tibet,  and  the  great  Yuchi  the  country  along  the  Jaxartes,  until  fur- 
ther pressed  they  moved  west  and  south  upon  Kashg&r,  Y&rkand  and  Khoten. 
Hence  they  went  further  to  the  south  and  west  to  Sogdiana  and  Tahia,  or  the 
country  of  the  Dahae.  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before  Christ, 
Kbieu-tsiu-ki,  king  of  the  Kuei-shwang  tribe  of  the  great  Yuchi,  united  all  the 
five  tribes  of  the  nation  together,  and  conquered  the  country  from  Q&ndhara 
(Peshawar)  on  the  east  to  the  borders  of  Persia  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Hin- 
diikush  on  the  north  to  Biliichist&n  on  the  south.  He  took  Kaofu  and  Kipin 
from  the  Sakas  and  Hantha.  The  power  of  the  Yuchi  remained  unimpaired 
until  their  overthrow  by  the  Epbthalites  or  white  Huns,  in  222  A.  D.  The 
last  king  of  the  Yuchi  mentioned  in  history  is  Kitolo,  whose  son  made  Pesha- 
war the  capital  of  their  kingdom. 

So  far  the  history  of  the  Yuchi  from  Chinese  sources.  Lassen  identifies  the 
Tochariand  Asiani  of  Strabo  with  the  Yuchi  and  Kuei-shwang  above-mentioned; 
and  General  Cunningham  identifies  the  latter  with  the  Kush&n  and  Khush&n 
of  coins,  and  the  Gush&n  of  inscriptions.  The  medallic/orm  of  the  name  often 
appears  as  Korsou,  Korsea,  Khoransu  and  Eorano;  the  first  three  exclusively  on 
the  coins  of  Kadaphes  or  Eadphizes,  the  successor  of  Hermceus,  and  the  last  on 
the  series  minted  by  Kanerki  and  his  successors.  General  Cunningham  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  name  which  is  intended  in  the  first  three  readings  may  still 
be  found  in  Khorasaa  ;  and  if  this  view  be  correct,  the  original  name  of  the 
tribe  must  have  been  Kors  or  Khorans,  which  was  afterwards  softened  to  Kor 
and  Kush,  or  Korano  and  Kusban.  He  adds — ^^  In  all  these  names,  I  think  that 
we  may  recognize,  without  much  straining,  the  original  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
Qorjjjara  and  the  Hindi  Gdjar  or  Guzar.''  The  statement  of  the  Chinese,  that 
the  Yuchi  or  Tochari  ocoupied  the  country  of  the  Dahoe,  is  confirmed  by  Justia 
with  the  date  123  B.  C,  and  this  would  bring  their  aggrandisement  under  Khien- 
tsiu-ki,  or  Eujula,  or  Kujulaka,  or  Eadphizes,  to  about  70  B.  C.  Lassen  discusses 
this  identification  at  greater  length.    The  Tochari  were  taken  into  the  employment 

^  See  Arclue.  Snr.  IL,  61.    The  remainder  of  this  notice  is  taken  from  Canniogham,  Frinsep 
(Ind.  Ant.}t  EUiot  (Hiit.  Ind.)  and  Lauen  (Bactrian  coins). 
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of  Fhrahates  of  Parthia  in  his  expedition  against  Antiochus  of  Sida.  They  arriTed 
too  late,  and  received  no  compensation,  so  they  plundered  the  Parthian  country 
and  slew  Fhrahates  in  126  B.  C.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Artabanos 
II.  (Arsaces  VIII.),  who  fell  in  conflict  with  the  Thogari  (Tochari)  in  123  B.  C. 
Next  came  the  great  Mithridates,  who  again  fought  the  Scjrthians,  but  most  of 
his  time  was  taken  up  by  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  so  that  the  Scythians 
had  then  an  opportunity  to  extend  their  conquests.  Lassen  places  the  war 
of  Fhrahates  IV .  with  Tiridates,  whom  he  expelled  with  the  aid  of  the  Scythians, 
in  40  B.  C,  and  the  succession  of  a  son  of  Khieu-tsiu-ki  in  20  to  25  A.  D. 
According  to  Ptolemy,  the  Indo-Scythian  empire .  comprised  the  coimtry  on 
both  sides  of  the  Indus,  from  Attak  to  its  mouth,  and  the  peninsula  of  Sur&shtrs 
or  Gujr&t.  This  must  be  the  Ynchi  colony  founded  by  Kadphizes  or  Khieo- 
tsiu-ki  on  the  ruin  of  the  Sakoe,  who  were  destroyed  by  Vikram^itya  in  57  B.  C. 
Borne  slight  assistance  is  obtained  from  the  Persian  historians.  The 
TaHkhruUHind  of  Abu  Bihan  al  Biruni  mentions  that  E&bul  was  formerly 
governed  by  princes  of  Turki  (or  Tochari)  lineage  for  sixty^  generations.  "  The 
last  of  them  was  Katorm&n,  and  his  minister  was  Ealar,  a  Brahman"  who 
usurped  the  throne.'  As  it  would  be  beyond  the  object  of  this  notice  to  follow  out 
these  investigations  any  further,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  authorities  quoted 
below  for  the  history  of  the  Kabulian  kingdoms.  This  much  may  be  gathered 
from  all  the  authorities,  that  a  great  Scythian  tribe,  known  as  the  Tuchi,  Yuetchi, 
or  Tochari,  occupied  the  country  of  the  S4k(B  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century  before  Christ.  They  invaded  India  and  established  themselves  along 
the  Indus  and  in  Saur&shtra,  and  in  the  time  of  Fa  Hian  (400  A.  D.)  their  power 
had  greatly  declined.  With  the  exception  of  the  J&ts,  hereafter  identified 
with  the  S&ka,^  there  is  no  other  tribe  of  presumably  foreign  origin  Ihat  are 
numerous  enough  to  represent  the  Yuchi.  The  Eaira  copper-plates^  mention 
three  princes  of  a  Gurj[jara  race,  the  last  of  whom  reigned  in  380  S&ka,  or  458 
A.  D.  General  Cunningham  identifies  them  with  the  princes  of  the  Ourjjara  king- 
dom mentioned  by  Hwen  Thsang,  of  which  the  capital  was  at  Balmer,  half-way 
between  Amrkot  and  Jodhpur.  They  were  expelled  by  the  Bh&las  about  505 
A.  D.,  and  shortly  afterwards  are  found  in  Gujr&t.  In  the  Baroda  inscription, 
Indra,  Baja  of  Saur&shtra,  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  king  of  Gnr|jara  just 
one  generation  before  812  A.  D.,  or  between  775  and  800  A.  D.  lliese 
instances  show  that  a  powerful  colony  remained  in  the  countries  that  we  know 
.  were  once  subjected  to  the  Yuchi.  We  next  find  traces  of  a  Gtijar  kingdom  in 
the  district  of  the  Chaj  Du&b  in  the  Panj&b  still  called  Gkijardes.  This  oonntry  was 
attacked  by  Sankara  Yarmma,  king  of  Kashmir  in  A.  D.  883,  when  the  Gujar 

1  DowBon's  Elliot,  II.,  403-429.  '  The  founder  was  Barhtigin,  and  amongst  his  suc- 

cessors Kank  or  Kaoishka  :   Prinsep  bj  Thomas  1,88^41, 144,  &c.  *  See  Meerat  District. 

f  Tbomaa'a  Printep,  I.,  S6S. 
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Biya  Alakhana  was  defeated.  This  Garjjara  lay  between  Trigartta  or  Kangra 
and  the  country  of  Sahi,  amongst  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Jhilam. 

Then,  pressed  eastward  by  the  continual  advances  of  the  Musalm&ns,  we 
find  the  northern  Qujars  all  along  the  foot  of  the  hillsy  and,  crossing  into  the 
Du6by  they  percolated  southward  as  far  as  Agra;  crossing  the  Jumna  at  Muttra 
they  keep  to  the  hilly  country,  &nd  own  the  native  State  of  Samthar  to  the 
west  of  J4Iaun.  Across  the  Ganges  they  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  Bijnaur,  Mur&dabad  and  Bareilly,  still  dose  to  the  hills. 
Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  these  conjectures,  the  identification  of  the 
Gujars  with  a  foreign  invading  race  is  at  least  plausible,  and  may  stand  until 
future  investigations  show  that  the  theory  js  ill-founded.  As  early  as  1540  A.D. 
the  Gdjars  of  the  Du&b  were  powerful  enough  to  interfere  with  Sher  Sh&h 
whilst  building  his  fort  ^  and  mosque  at  Dehli.  Sher  Sh&h  himself  marched 
against  P41i  and  Pahal  and  reduced  the  Gujars  to  subjection.  ^'  He  left  orders  that 
they  should  be  expelled  from  that  country ;  consequently,  not  a  vestige  of  their 
habitations  was  left.*'  They  however  did  not  attain  to  any  political  influence 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  foundations  of  the  great  mukararis 
of  Rajas  Bamday&l  Singh  and  Nain  Singh  were  laid  in  the  Sah&ranpur  and 
Meerut  Districts. 

The  next  numerous  cultivating  tribe  is  the  J4ts,  of  whom  the  clans  settled 

in  this  district  are  the  most  northern  off-shoots.    The 
J&u. 

great  J4t  country  lies  further  south  in  the  Muzaffar- 

nagar  and  Meerut  Districts,  and  the  colonies  settled  here  are  comparatively  of 
recent  origin.  Hajjims  are  barbers  and  Jul&has  are  weavers  ;  Kal&ls  possess  two 
villages  in  parganah  Sah&ranpur,  and  Kayaths  have  one  village,  besides  4,442 
acres  elsewhere.  The  Mnsalm&n  Ealals  came  from  Dehli  in  the  lastcentury,  whilst 
the  Hindu  Eal&ls  came  from  the.Panj4b  about  1400  A.  D.  The  Eambos  came 
here  from  Kamudnagar,  300  years  ago.  Kanjars  are  a  very  low  caste  usually 
appearing  as  vegetable-sellers,  and  are  the  same  as  the  Mewa-farosh.  Many 
members  of  this  caste  in  thi^  district  are  addicted  to  thieving,  and  are  found 
wandering  about  in  gangs,  both  here  and  in  Muzaffamagar.  Kh&krobs  or 
Bhangis  are  sweepers,  and  ELhatiks  are  another  low  caste  diiefly  giv^i  to  rear- 
ing fowls.  Eolis,  Eumh&rs  and  Eurmis  came  here  some  centuries  ago  from 
ihe  Lower  Da&b  and  Oudh  ;  Eanpris  and  Eazahgars  came  from  Bohilkhand 
400  years  ago ;  and  Eah&rs  from  Dehli«  Very  many  Lodbas  came  here  from 
Ourgaon  in  the  Panj&b  as  labourers  when  the  canal  wc^ks  commenced,  and 
most  of  these  afterwards  settled  down  in  the  district  The  Musalm&n  M&lis  came 
from  Dehli.  Mochiis  synonymous  with  Gham&r.  The  Nats  are  a  gipsy  tribe, 
iNuneras  are  salt-makers,  and  Manih&rs  are  workers  in  glass.  The  Fatw&s  say 
ihey  oame  from  the  Agra  district    The  Bains  came  from  Ghar  Ghazni,  and 

1  Tirikhi-P&Qdi }  Powfons'  XlUoli  IV.»  4T7. 
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Sars&wa  in  Afghanist&n.  Bawas  are  numerous  in  Meerut.  Reshamgar  is  a 
trade  name  meaning  silk-worker,  Shoragar  a  saltpetre-maker,  Singharia  a 
water«oaItrop  planter,  and  Taw&if  a  prostitute.  The  Sainls,  a  division  of  the 
M&li  or  gardener  caste,  trace  their  origin  to  Dehli ;  they  hold  one  village  in 
parganah  Sah&ranpur,  and  7,569  acres  elsewhere.  Sun&rs,  or  goldsmiths,  also 
from  Dehli,  hold  196  acres;  and  Borhshave  6,625  acres  in  different  parganahs, 
and  three  whole  viUac^es  in  Haraura. 

The  more  common  pots  of  Tagas  in  this  district  are  the  Bharadw&j,  Pachas 
and  Ealsig&n.    The   Bichhu,  Kadha,  Maht&b  and  Biigarw&la  goU    are  also 

tolerably  nomerous.  Tagas,  besides  numerous  shares, 
possess  five  entire  villages  in  the  Sah&ranpnr  parganah, 
four  in  Haraura,  and  36,068  acres  in  other  parts  of  the  district  The  same 
legend  is  told  about  them  here  as  in  Meerut,  that  they  were  Brahmans 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  great  snake-sacrifice  proclaimed  by  Raja  Janame- 
jaya,  and  were  rewarded  with  grants  of  land,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  aban- 
doned dieir  priestly  character  (tt/dg  dena)  and  beeame  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The 
Eeris  or  Hiris  say  that  they  came  from  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  the  Mahras 
ascribe  their  origin  to  Central  India,  whence  they  emigrated  to  this  district 
Both  are  jungle-loving  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  country  at  the  foot  of  Uie 
Sivir&lik  hills  to  the  north  of  the  district,  and  are  found  again  in  the  Dun. 
Though,  in  common  with  most  other  tribes,  they  claim  a  Rajput  descent,  there  is 
no  evidence  forthcoming  in  support  of  their  pretension.  The  Tambolls  or  pdn- 
sellers,  Telis  or  oil-makers,  and  Thatheras  or  brass-workers,  are  all  immigrants 
from  the  Panjab.  The  Vaishnus  or  Bishnois  are  more  fally  noticed  under  the 
J&Iearut  district 

The  Musalm&n  population  consists  both  of  followers  of  the  different  invaders 

„        ,  of  Northern  India  and  a  considerable  number  of  con- 

MaialmaDS. 

verted  Hindus.  In  the  former  class  are  the  Sayyids 
(5,878),  who  possess  four  entire  villages  in  parganah  Sah&ranpur  and 
three  in  Haraura,  besides  11,689  acres  in  other  parganahs.  Mughals  (1,721) 
hold  1,400  acres  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  district,  and  Path&ns  (15,263) 
hold  22,117  acres  in  the  same  portions  of  the  district  Shaikhs,  who  include 
amongst  them  many  Hindu  converts,  have  nine  entire  villages  in  the  Sah&ran- 
pur  parganah,  four  in  Haraura,  and  one  in  Faizabad,  besides  11,689  acres  in 
other  parts  of  the  district.  All  the  abovementioned  sub^divisions  say  that  they 
have  settled  in  this  district  for  the  last  500  years*  The  Musalman  Qujars 
number  9,395  eouls,  and  possess  nearly  20,000  acres  in  Tahsils  Nakur,  Deoband 
and  Rurki ;  Musalm&n  Rajputs  (12,010)  hold  26,619  acres  in  the  same  tracts ; 
MusalniAn  Tagas  (1,594)  hold  2,659  acres.  There  are  also  Fakirs  (348),  Musal- 
man Jats  .(73),  Meos  (17),  Hajjams,  MalI4hs  and  Biluohes  amongst  the  Mosal- 
m&u  community.    207,516  Musalmans  are  unclassified  in  the  census  retorns. 
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Amongst  them  the  Jojhas  and  G^ras  deserye  a  passing  notice.  The  former 
declare  that  thej  assamed  the  apellation  500  years  since ;  they  have  two  villages 
in  Haraara,  and  possess  5,339  acres  in  the  southern  and  eastern  tahsils.  Some  of 
the  Qdras  call  themselves  Mughals,  whilst  others  say  that  they  are  descendants  of 
converted  Sombansi  Rajputs  located  here  by  Akbar.  They  preserve  the  names 
of  different  Rajput  tribes  amongst  their  clans,  and  are  probably  the  result  of 
the  first  great  proselytising  efforts  of  the  Musalm&ns  amongst  the  mass  of  the 
Hindu  population.  The  name  G^ra  is  probably  derived  from  the  ne>v  custom 
adopted  by  the  converts  of  burying  their  dead  (ffarna).  They  usually  marry 
amongst  themselves,  but  one  clan  is  known  as  the  Sayyid  Gr&ra  from  the  fact  that 
the  daughters  of  these  Qaras  are  received  in  marriage  by  Sayyids.  The  Pirz&das 
of  Bahat  and  Ambahta  are  a  distinguished  family,  and  the  former  still  possess  one 
village  in  Sah&ranpur  and  four  in  Faizabad.  Many  of  the  Musalm&n  inhabitants 
are  known  by  the  trades  they  follow ;  such  as  Eamangars  or  bow-makers, 
!P{rgars  or  arrow-makers,  Paj&wahgars  or  lime-burners,  ocmverted  Eanjaras 
known  as  Mewa-faroshan  or  fruit-sellers,  Sabfingars  or  soap-makers,  K4ghazis  or 
paper-makers,  Mium4rs  or  masons,  Kangigars  or  comb-makers,  Jul&has  or 
weavers,  also  called  Safed-baf  and  Nur-b4f ;  Kasais  or  butchers,  Ehair4dis  or 
turners,  Atashb&z  or  firework-makers,  Sikalgars  or  cutlers,  and  Bhatiy4ras  or  inn- 
keepers. From  the  example  of  the  Hindus,  these  trades  are  gradually  assuming 
the  character  of  castes,  even  amongst  the  Masalm&ns,  and  especially  amongst 
those  who  are  descendants  of  converted  Hindus,  who  in  a  great  measure  retain 
the  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  clans  from  which  they  are  derived.  The 
question  of  caste  will  be  noticed  hereafter ;  here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
castes  of  the  present  day  appear  to  be  a  complex,  artificial  system  of  very 
modern  growth,  and  that  the  celebrated  division  into  four  great  classes.  thouo>h 
adopted  for  convenience,  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  if  the  accounts  given  by  each 
caste  of  their  origin  can  be  relied  upon. 

Christians  are  few  in  number,  but  hold  one  entire  village  in  Sah&ranpur 
And  three  in  Faizabad,  besides  7,538  acres  in  other  parganahs. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  into  the  two  great  divisions  of  those 
Occnpattons.  engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil  and  those  following 

other  occupations  has  been  sufficiently  noticed.  The 
agrictdturists,  as  a  body,  will  be  described  hereafter.  The  whole  population  was 
divided  into  six  classes  for  the  purposes  of  the  recent  census,  each  of  which  was 
further  sub-divided,  and  included  all  the  male  adults  (not  less  tiian  fifteen  years 
of  age)  employed  in  the  occupations  it  represented.  The  first,  or  professional 
class,  embraces  all  Government  servants. and  persons  following  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  numbered  8,768  male  adults 
amongst  whom  are  included  7,184  purohit^  or  family  priests,  229  pandits,  89 
muazzins  or  reciters  of  the  call  to  prayer,  30  druggists,  362  musicians,  &c.   The 
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second  class  numbers  SS^IO?  members^  and  comprised  all  males  engaged  in 
domestic  service,  such  as  washermen,  personal  Servants,  water-carriers,  barbers, 
sweepers  and  inn-keepers.  The  third  class  represents  commerce,  and  num- 
bered 19,531  males,  amongst  whom  are  all  persons  who  buy  or  sell,  keep  or 
lend  money  and  goods  of  various  kinds,  as  shop-keepers  (13,961),  money- 
lenders (1,871),  bankers  (141),  and  brokers  (83),  and  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  conveyance  of  men  and  animals  or  goods,  as  pack-carriers  (549^,  ekka 
and  cart  drivers  (317),  and  coolies  (359).  The  fourth  class  includes  per- 
sons possessing  or  working  the  land  as  proprietors  (16,856),  cultivators 
(94,170),  ploughmen  (879),  and  gardeners  (210),  and  every  one  engaged 
about  animals,  as  shepherds  (706)  and  herdsmen  (990).  The  fourth  class 
numbers  114,118  male  adults.  The  fifth  class,  containing  47,417  members, 
includes  all  persons  engaged  in  the  industrial  arts  and  mechanics,  such  as  pat- 
wds  or  necklace-makers  (69),  masons  (379),  carpenters  (4,270),  and  perfumers 
(55) ;  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  as  cloth-printers 
(492),  weavers  (17,806),  tailors  (2,289),  and  cotton  cleaners  (1,033);  and  those 
engaged  in  preparing  articles  of  food  or  drink,  as  grain-parchers  (675)  and  con- 
fectioners (223),  as  well  as  all  dealers  in  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  substances. 
The  sixth  class  contains  71,112  members,  including  labourers  (62,842),  per- 
sons of  independent  means  (92),  and  8,177  persons  supported  by  the  commu- 
nity, and  of  no  specified  occupation.  Altogether  there  are  299,053  male  adults 
classified  according  to  occupation  in  this  district^  of  which  nearly  one-half  are 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil. 

The  description  given  of  the  houses,  clothing,  customs  and  food  of  the  people 
under  the  Meerut  district  will  apply  equally  well  to  Sah&ranpur.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  n6te  here  any  local  peculiarities.     The  census  of  1872  show  that 

there  were  then  79,734  enclosures  in  the  district,  of 
which  49,836  were  occupied  by  Hindus,  29,382  by 
Musalm&ns,  and  66  by  Christians.   This  shows  35  enclosures  to  the  square  mile, 
and  eleven  persons  to  each  enclosure.    The  separate  houses  numbered  197,235^ 
distributed  as  follows  :— 


Houses. 


Class  of  honse. 


Houses  built  by  skilled  labour 

„         „         unskilled  labour    ••• 
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This.retum  ^ves  88  hooses  to  the  square  mile,  and  4'4  inhabitants  to  each 
boose.  The  proportion  of  persons  inhabiting  the  better  class  of  houses  is  only 
10*8  per  cent,  on  the  total  population,  which,  while  higher  than  the  provincial 
average,  is  below  Muzaffamagar  and  Aligarh.  The  district  averages  range  from 
60*1  in  Gurhwal  to  0  in  the  Tlirai,  or,  taking  the  Du&b  districts  alone,  from  21*9 
in  Cawnpore  to  2*9  in  Mainpnri.  The  town  houses  are  of  the  usual  fashion,  con- 
structed according  to  the  means  of  the  owner.  In  villages  there  are  few  pukka 
houses,  and  in  the  north  of  the  district,  under  the  Siw4Kk  hills,  the  huts  are 
exclusivelj  madeof  grass,  as  mud  of  a  suiBcientlj  tenacious  character  to  withstand 
the  heavy  rains  of  that  tract  is  not  procurable.  The  only  buildings  devoted  to 
public  worship  with  any  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty  are  the  new  mosques 
at  Sah^ranpur  and  Deoband  and  a  few  temples  at  Hardw&r.  The  lower  classes, 
as  a  rule,  consume  Indian-corn,  h^ra^  j<^<^9  &^d  barley,  and  those  better  off 
eat  wheaten  unleavened  cakes,  seasoned  with  split  pulses  (ddl)  and  various 
condiments.    . 

Although  a  remarkably  fine  mosque  in  the  town  of  Sah&ranpur,  recently 
.  commenced  by  public  subscription,  attests  the  zeal  of 

the  Musalm&n  community,  and  a  few  Wah&bis  are 
undoubtedly  found  in  the  city,  Mubammadanism  does  not  seem  to  be  making  any 
progress  amongst  the  pe«>ple ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Hinduism  has  received  a 
severe  shock,  and  even  tiie  popularity  of  Hardw&r  and  the  Him&layan  tirthcuj 
or  places  of  pilgrimage,  is  not  so  great  as  before.  Christianity,  however,  has 
not  made  its  influenco  felt,  and,  in  fact,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  without 
any  religion  of  any  kind.  Civilization,  whilst  it  has  sapped  the  foundations 
of  the  old  systems  of  belief,  has  not  given  the  people  anything  which  can 
supply  their  place.  This  is  perhaps  a  necessary  consequence  ctf  all  progress, 
but  still  it  is  one  to  be  deprecated  as  containing  the  germs  of  some  political  and 
social  difficulty  for  the  next  generation. 

The  Ludhi&na  Mission,  organised  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 

Christian  MiasioiL  tt   •     j  . 

United  States  of  America,^  extended  its  operations  to 
Sah&ranpur  as  early  as  the  year  1835,  when  the  Reverend  J.  R.  Campbell 
settled  in  this  station,  and  laboured  conscientiously  for  many  years.  He  opened 
an  English  school  in  connection  wit)i  the  Mission  in  1837.  This  institution  was 
at  first  naturally  regarded  with  grave  suspicion,  and  the  number  of  the  pupils' 
did  not  exceed  40 ;  now  there  are  345.2  They  receive  a  good  sound  education, 
and  so  alive  are  the  people  generally  to  its  advantages,  that  many  of  the 
Hunshis  in  the  Collector's  office  have  been  educated  there.    An  orphanage  was 

^  From  an  interestiDg  little  book  called  MiasionB  in  Hindiistan,  by  the  late  ReTerend  J.  it. 
Cftmpbell,  page  ISO.  I  Forty-fife  boarden  aod  800  day-ecbolara. 
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established  in  the  year  1888.  For  a  long  time  the  average  nnmber  of  orphans 
was  not  more  than  20  ;  now  there  are  50.  In  the  year  1863^  Mrs.  Calderwood, 
the  wife  of  the  present  Missionary,  set  up  a  girls'  school,  of  which  there  are  at 
present  three,  with  an  attendance  of  from  60  to  70  pupils.  In  1849,  the  mem- 
bers of  .the  Native  Church  were  only  eight;  thCre  are  now  25  or  29,  and  the 
whole  Native  Christian  community  numbers  302  souls.  The  Mission  premises 
are  commodious,  and  include  an  excellent  church,  with  an  average  congregation 
of  100.  In  1871-72,  four  converts  were  gained,  and  the  Beverend  A.  P.  Kelso, 
while  acting  for  Mr.  Calderwood,  lately  introduced  an  excellent  practice  of 
sending  some  of  the  orphans  to  Rtirki,  and  apprenticing  them  to  the  work* 
shops  there  for  the  purpose  of  learning  trades.  The  S.  P.  Q.  F.  P.  Mission 
commenced  operations  at  Riirki  in  1862,  and  has  continued  them  with  varying 
success  up  to  the  present  time.  The  school  has  done  much  for  the  town  and 
neighbourhood ;  and  in  1872  the  Reverend  J.  Oavin,  Chaplain  of  Rurki,  who 
manages  the  institution  with  the  assistance  of  a  native  pastor,  baptised  six 
eonverts  from  Hinduism.  There  is  no  native  charitable  or  literaiy  association 
in  the  district. 

There  are  no  dialects  peculiar  to  the  district  which  demand  speoial  attention. 

The  inhabitants  generally  speak  remarkablj  good 
Urdu,  a  language  with  which  even  most  of  the  pea- 
santry are  fairly  acquainted,  and  speak  with  a  degvee  of  purity  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  their  early  intercourse  with  the  Muhammadans.  The  Banj&r» 
and  8&nsis,  who  are  professional  thieves,  have  a  dialect  of  their  own^  but  that 
cannot  be  considered  peculiar  to  the  district. 

Education  in  this  district  is  under  the   supervision   of  the   Inspector  of 

the  first  or  Meerut  Circle,  in  concert  with  the  local 

Bducatfon. 

committee,  of  which  the  Magistrate  is  president.  The 
zila  school  was  opened  in  1867,  and  has  a  boarding-house  attached  for  the 
accommodation  of  boys  from  the  interior  of  the  district.  The  tahsili  schools 
were  opened  in  1851-54,  the  halkahbandi  village  sohools  in  1860,  and  the 
female  schools  in  1866.  The  aided  schools  are  under  the  management  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  already  noticed.  The  towns  of  Deoband 
and  Sahftranpur  are  noted  for  their  large  Arabic  and  Persian  schools,  which 
are  included  under  the  head  'indigenous."  In  1850  these  schools  numbered 
1.33,  with  1,367  pupils,  and  32  of  them  had  then  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  ten  years.  The  Sanskrit  and  Hindi  schools  at  the  same  time  numbered 
90,  with  1,336  pupils,  and  of  these  35  had  been  in  existence  more  than  ten 
years.  The  number  of  male  ohildren  under  instruction  in  1850  was  2,733^ 
or  5'9  per  cent,  of  those  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fourteen.  The  number 
of  pupils  under  instruction  in  1871-72  was  7^934^  or  6*2  per  cent,  of  those 
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between  ihe  same  ages.    The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  for  1860-61 
and  1871-72 :— 
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In  1872  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  statistics  of  education  amongst 
Educational  statistics    ^e  people  generally.    Though  confessedly  imperfect, 
—the  census.  ^^  results  may  be  received  as  a  fair  indication  of  the 

state  of  education  in  the  district.  The  statement  given  below  shows  the  number 
of  Hindus,  Christians  and  Musalm&ns  of  each  sex  at  different  ages,  and  the 
number  who  can  read  and  write  (literate),  with  the  percentage  of  the  same  to 
the  total  population  of  the  same  religion,  se3^  and  age. 
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The  girls'  schools  must  have  been  able  to  turn  out  some  of  their  pupils  with 
the  elements  of  primary  education  duriug  these  years,  so  that  in  regard  to 
female  education  the  returns  are  evidently  very  imperfect.  The  total  number 
of  males  recorded  as  able  to  read  and  write  is  6,211,  or  less  than  the  number 
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under  instruoiion  in  the  previous  year.  We  may,  however,  gather  that  there 
is  great  room  for  the  increase  of  schools,  and  that  the  activity  shown  in  the  mat- 
ter of  eduoation  during  Sir  William  Muir's  administration  was  directed  towards 
supplying  a  want  which  was  really  felt.  Even  if  we  double  the  number 
,  of  persons  returned  as  literate  in  the  district,  still  this  will  only  give  seven 
in  every  hundred  inhabitants.  There  is  but  one  native  lithographic  press  in  the 
district,  and  one  English  press,  at  the  Thomason  College. 

The  Post-office  statistics  for  three  years  in  the  last 
decade  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  receipts  in  1860-61  from  staging  bungalows  amounted 
to  Bs.  2,362,  and  the  expenditure  to  Rs.  1,113 ;  the  receipts  for  service  postage 
to  Ba.  14,376,  and  the  expenditure  to  the  same  amount,  making  a  total  receipts 
of  Bs.  28,917.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  letters,  newspapers, 
parcels  and  books  received  and  despatched  during  1861-62,  1865-66,  and 
1870-71:- 
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There  are  twelve  Imperial  Post-offices  in  the  district,  viz.,  Sah^ranpar, 
Ambahta,  Bahat,  Deoband,  Gangoh,  Hardwdr,  Jawildpur,  Manglaur,  Nakur, 
B&mpur,  Rurki  and  Sarsawa ;  and  twelve  District  Post-offices,  inz.,  Badgaon, 
ChiMna,  Fatehpur,  Landhaura,  Lakhnauti,  Mohaiid,  Muzaffarabad,  Nigal, 
K&nauta,  Raipur,  Sultanpur  and  Titraun  or  Titron. 
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Jaili, 


There  is  but  one  jail  in  the  district,  the  statistics  of  which  are  as  follow  :-^ 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  jail  in  1850  was 
406,  in  1860  was  131,  and  in  1870  was  216;  the  ratio 
per  cent,  of  this  average  number  to  the  population,  as  shown  in  the  census  of 
1865  (866,483),  was  in  1850,  -047  ;  in  1860,  -015  ;  in  1870,  "025.  The  number 
of  prisoners  admitted  in  I860  was  1,251  and  1870  was  785,  of  whom  15  were 
females..  The  number  of  persons  discharged  in  1870  was  493.  In  1870  there 
were  444  admissionsinto  hospital,  giving  a  ratio  of  admissions  to  average  strength 
of  205'55.  Of  these  31  died,  or  14*35  of  the  total  strength.  The  cost  per 
prisoner  per  annum  in  1870  was  for  rations  Rs.  17-0-3;  clothing  Rs.  2-1-8; 
fixed  establishment  Bs.  11-15-8  ;  contingent  guards  Rs.  5-12-0;  police  guards, 
Rs.  2-6-10;  and  additions  and  repairs  Rs.  6-6-10,  or  a  total  of  Rs.  46-3-9.  The 
total  manufactures  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  Rs.  1,539,  and  the  aver- 
age'earning  of  each  prisoner  to  Rs.  7-1-11.  In  1870  the  Mnhammadan  pri- 
soners numbered  231,  and  the  Hindus  447.  There  were  four  prisoners  under  16 
years  of  age,  494  between  16  and  40,  147  between  40  and  60,  and  38  above 
60.  The  occupations  of  the  majority  of  the  male  prisoners  were  -  agriculturists, 
225,  labourers,  273,  and  shop-keepers,  38. 

The  chaukid&rs  or  village  watchmen  numbered  1,624  in  1873,  or  one  to 
each  447  inhabitants.  They  have  recently  been  reorganised  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Act  XVI.  of  1873,  and  their  cost  is  now 
defrayed  from  the  municipal  cesses  at  about  the  rate 
of  Rs.  3  a  month  for  each  man.  This,  with  the  re-allocation  of  the  regular 
police,  leaves  little  to  be  done  for  the  watch  and  ward  of  the  district.  The 
regular  police  during  1873  numbered  843  men  of  all  grades,  costing  Rs.  95,372 
per  annum,  of  which  Rs.  71,390  were  chargeable  to  the  Provincial  Revenue. 
The  proportion  of  police  to  area  is  one  to  2*64  square  miles,  and  to  the  total 
population  is  one  to  every  1,048  inhabitants.  The  following  table  shows  the 
statistics  of  crime  for  several  years,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  police  have  dealt 
with  cases  cognizable  by  them  : — 
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In  the  more  heinous  offences  the  police  have  been  snccessfol  in  their  conTio> 
ilonsy  bat  in  petty  burglaries  and  thefts,  especially  cattle  thefts,  Uie  returns  for 
the  last  ten  years  show  some  inability  to  grapple  with  these  offences  on 
the  part  of  the  police  that  contrasts  unfavourably  with  other  districts.  Un- 
doubtedly the  presence  of  a  large  Gujar  community,  whose  profession  is  cattle 
lifting,  has  much  to  do  with  this  state  of  affairs.  The  scarcity  of  1868-69  led 
to  some  increase  in  the  number  of  petty  offences  during  its  prevalence,  but  on 
the  whole  there  is  little  abnormal  in  the  crime  calendar  of  this  district.  There 
are  first-class  police-stations  at  Sah&ranpur,  Gangoh,  Boorkee,  Fatehpnr, 
Jaw&l&pur,  Deoband,  and  B&mpur ;  second-class  stations  at  Nakir,  Bahat,  Chil- 
k&na,  and  Manglaur ;  and  third-class  stations  at  Sars&wa,  Ndgal,  Mohatid,  Sul- 
t&npur,  Kun4ri,  Badgaon,  N&nauta,  Bhagwanpur,  Muzaffarabad,  Mirzapnr, 
Basi,  and  Dausni.  There  are  also  outposts  at  G6galhera,  Mand&oli,  Phandpuri 
(Bahm&npur),  M4n  Singh  ke  T&nda,  Kankhal,  and  Hardwar. 

As  early  as  1853  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  practice  of  killing  female 

infants  amongst  the  Bajput  tribes  attracted  the  atten- 
iDfaDucide.  ,  ... 

tion  of  the  authorities  in  this  district.    Mr.  Craigie,  the 

Magistrate,  set  inquiries  on  foot ;  but  as  the  Tahsildars  reported  that  the  practice 
had  died  out,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  In  1862,  the  Inspector-General 
of  Police  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  rules  for  repression  which  had  been 
found  so  successful  in  Agra  and  Mainpuri,  and  these  were  introduced  with*  some 
success  into  171  villages  amongst  the  Gujar,  Bajput  and.  the  E&lik&nthawala 
(those  wearing  a  black  necklace)  J&ts.  One  result  of  the  inquiries  that  were 
now  set  on  foot  was  the  discovery  that  the  J&ia  were  not  so  universally  guilty  as 
had  been  supposed.  A  regular  census  of  the  suspected  clans  was  then  taken  in 
hand,  and  the  provisions  of  Act  VIII.  of  1870  were  enforced  against  the  Pundir 
Bajputsin  64  villages,  other  Rajpiits  in  17,  Gujars  in  136,  J&ts  in  18,  Tagasin 
six  and  Eolis  in  one. village.  Five  of  these  villages  recur  twice,  so  that  the  true 
number  of  villages  proclaimed  in  1871-72  is  2;i7.  The  special  census  of  the 
same  year  gave  a  total  population  of  52,375  souls,  of  whom  11,721  were  boys 
and  5,222  were  girls,  the  percentage  of  girls  to  children  being  only  30'8.  The 
percentage  varied  from  23  amongst  the  six  villages  of  the  Tagas  to  31-8 
amongst  tlie  Gujars.  The  returns  of  1872-73  show  239  villages  on  the  pro- 
claimed list,  inhabited  by  52,996  souls.  The  births  during  the  year  were  1  328 
.  boys  and  1,273  girls,  or  50  per  mille  of  the  total  population.  The  deaths  of 
infants  under  one  year  recorded  during  the  same  period  showed  252  boys  and 
235  girls.  The  rules  drawn  up  under  the  Infanticide  Act  were  carefully  worked 
with  the  result  of  the  conviction  of  49  persons  for  evasion,  whilst  118  inquests 
were  held,  and  post-mortem  examinations  were  made  on  the  bodies  of  21  infants. 
In  1873  the  standard  of  exemption  was  lowered  to  35  per  cent  of  female 
children  in  a  village  instead  of  40  per  cent,  as  before,  and  the  result  of  the 
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revision  of  the  records  in  aooordanoe  with  these  orders  was  found  to  give  118 
Gujar,  50  Pundir  (Rajputs),  12  Rajput  of  other  tribes,  19  Taga,  26  Jdt,  10 
KoH,  and  2  Musalman  villages.  In  June,  1 873, 44  villages  were  added  to  the  list, 
giving  a  total  of  277,  with  a  population  of  51,838  souls,  of  whom  21,604  were  male 
adults,  13,420  were  women;  there  were  11,396  boys  and  only  5,418  girls,  or  32*2 
per  cent,  of  the  minor  population.  These  figures  show  conclusively  the  necessity 
that  existed  for  some  active  interference  on  the  part  of  Government.  The  cost 
of  the  extra  establishment  employed  is  defrayed  by  a  cess  on  the  2,000  ^^  blood- 
red  and  suspected"  families  of  one  rupee  a  year,  whilst  6,302  families  pay  one- 
half  that  amount.  The  cess  yields  Rs.  5,151  per  annum,  and  the  expenditure 
amounts  to  Rs.  3,960. 

As  a  rule,  the  soil  is  owned  by  the  village  communities;  the  old  assignees  of 

the  Government  revenue  and  talukaddrs  have  disan- 

Old  families.  i        r»     .j        t  i      i  , 

•  peared.  Besides  the  money-lenders,  there  are  hardly 
any  men  of  note  amongst  the  proprietary  body  at  present  existing.  As 
Mr.  Wynne  says,  "  the  list  begins  and  ends  with  Raja  Raghubir  Singh  of  Land- 
haura,  the  Messrs.  Powell,  and  Hamullah  Kh&n  of  Kail&spur."  Some  account 
of  the  families  which  have  exercised  considerable  influence  in  the  district  follows 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Landhanra  Gtijars  and  the  Ambahta  Shaikhs 
none  of  them  claim  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

The  Pirzddahs  of  Bahat  claim  descent  from  the  famous  saint  Bah&udd/n  Zak- 
KrzfidahB.  *"^^  °^  Multan,  mentioned  by  Firishta.     Their  ances- 

tor, Shdh  Abdullah,  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Bahat  in 
the  reign  of  Bahlol  Lodi,  from  whoai  he  received  several  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood free  of  revenue,  for  charitable  purposes.  A  religious  assembly  (urs) 
is  held  annually  in  honour  of  this  personage.  At  one  time  the  Pirzddahs  poss- 
essed considerable  estates  as  farmers,  but  for  many  years  they  have  had  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  respectability.  At  present  the  leading 
man  amongst  them  appears  to  be  Sh&h  Ghuldm  Abb4s.  Some  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Shaikh  Abddl  Kaddus  mentioned  in  the  historical  sketch  linger  in 
poverty  at  Gangoh. 

The  Ambahta  Pirzddahs,  descended  from  Sh&h  Abiil  M&ali,  also  mentioned 
hereafter,  are  tolerably  well-to-do.  They  possess  twenty-two  villages  free 
of  revenue,  except  some  patches  of  resumed  land.  Their  lands  yield  in  cash 
alone,  a  rental  of  Rs.  7,152  per  annum,  but  they  are  much  in  debt.  Their  principal 
men  are  Shdh  Ali  Ahmad,  son  of  Shdh  Sdbir  Baksh,  and  Shdh  Muhammad  Kutb- 
ud-din,  son  of  Shdh  Ghuldm  Sharf.  The  Qhaikhs  of  Rdjupur  are  a  community 
that  once  exercised  considerable  influence  in  the  district.  They  also  claim 
descent  from  a  famous  Musalmdn  saint,  Shaikh  Rdju,  the  founder  of  the  town. 
One  of  his  descendants,  named  Shaikh  Kalan,  is  celebrated  in  the  fiscal  history 
of  the  district  as  an  enterprising  farmer,  whose  operations  were  conducted  on 
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so  extensive  a  scale  as  to  necessitate  the  interferenoe^  of  higher  anthority. 
His  grandsons  are  now  in  a  condition  barely  remoTcd  from  poverty. 

In   the  Naw&bganj  fort  at  Sahdranpur,  the  same  built  hj  Raja  Indargir 

Goshain,  lives  an  extraordinary  character,  named  Na- 
wab  Shaistah  Kh&n,  who  seldom  goes  abroad,  and 
spends  his  time  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  or,  as  some  say,  alchymy,  his  object 
being  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  of  which  he  is  indeed  sadly  in 
need,  although  the  grandson  of  one  of  Perron's  Jdglrddrs^  and  a  relative  of  the 
Kaw&b  of  Jhajhar,  who  had  the  misfortune  of  being  hanged  in  the  mntinj. 
When  the  jdglr  of  Jhajhar  was  confiscated,  Shaistah  Kh4n  and  other  loyal 
members  of  the  family  were  allowed  a  small  pension,  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  them  to  live  upon ;  and  a  journey  to  London,  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  appealing  against  the  decision  of  Government,  involved  him  deeply  in  debt. 
He  returned  thence  to  end  his  days  in  poverty  at  the  residenoe  which  his 
grandfather  once  occupied  as  commandant  of  Sah&ranpur  under  Greneral  Perron. 

Amongst  the  old  Musalm&n  talukas  broken  up  since  tho  British  occupation 
of  the  district,  were  the  jaeddds  of  Nij&bat  Ali  Eh&nS  and  Mandal  Path&o  in 
1806,  and  the  mukarari  of  Murtaza  Eh4n,  consisting  of  thirty-one  villages 
known  as  Taluka  Patehar  in  1813-14.' 

The    Turkmdn  colony  at  Lakhnauti,  all  true  Shiahs,  is  said  to  have  been 

founded  by  a  detachment  from  B4bar's  army.    In  later  days  their  chief  obtained 

,  possession  of  Tappa  Kaini,  comprising  twenty-one  vil- 

lages  near  Gangon.  J/his  taluka  was  broken  up  m 
1809,  on  the  death  of  the  last  acknowledged  chieftain,  Bahrmand  Ali  Kh&n,  who 
left  no  male  issue,  and  whose  surviving  relatives  are  now  in  a  state  of  miserable 
poverty.  A  colony  of  Afgh&ns,  under  DIuhammad  Anwar  Khan,  settled  at 
Patehar  in  Parganah  Sult&npur,  during  the  Rohilla  supremacy,  and  obtained  an 
estate,  which  ultimately  came  to  include  thirty-four  villages.  The  estate  was 
resumed  in  1814,  and  Ali  Ahmad  Kh&n,  the  present  head  of  the  family,  is 
now  a  tahsilddr.     Pitambar  Singh,  B&na  of  Jusmor,  the  titular  head  of  the 

The  PundirBajaof  Ju8-     Pundir  clan  of  Rajputs,  manages  to  subsist  at  the  vil- 
^^^'  lage  of  Jusmor  in  the  north  of  the  Raotala.     The  his- 

tory of  his  ohildhood  is  a  tale  of  rascality  and  spoliation,  for  he  was  left  an  orphan 
in  his  infancy,  and  the  remainder  of  what  had  been  once  a  fine  estate,  oompris- 
ing  villages  in  the  Diin  as  well  as  in  this  district,  was  nearly  all  frittered  away 
by  dishonest  agents.     He,  too,  has  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  allowanoe. 

On  the  high  land  overlooking  the  left  bank  of  the  SoUni  river,  about  nine 

Baos  of  Sakraada  and  Ttdles  north-west  of  Rurki,  stands  8akrauda,  once  a 
^*^®"*  stronghold  of  the  Musalmdn  Pundirs  who  bear  the 

^  See  Bnbsequeotly»  under  fiscal  hUtory.  *  Comprising  Bahat,  Jahanglrabad,  Mosaf- 

larabad  and  Sart&wa. 
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title  of  Bao.  Under  the  Bohilla  Goyemment,  in  the  time  of  Z&bita  Eh&n,  the 
Sakraada  Baos  bad  sufficient  inflaeqce  to  have  the  lands  occupied  by  them 
separated  from  the  neighbouring  parganah  of  Jaurasi  under  the  name  of  Tappa 
Sakrauda.  This  tappa  at  the  settlement  in  1839  was  found  to  consist  of 
fifty*fiye  viUages,  of  which  only  eighteen  were  cultivated.  The  remainder  was 
measured  oS  with  the  large  tract  included  in  the  E&nsrao  and  Eheri  jungles. 
Mr.  Thornton  settled  sixteen  of  the  cultivated  villages  with  the  zamindirs,  to 
whom  an  allowance  often  per  cent,  on  the  land  revenue  was  aUotted,  whilst  the 
malgnz&rs  obtained  a  hereditary  and  transferable  right  in  their  villages.^  Rao 
Muhammad  Ali  Kh&a  is  now  the  leading  man  of  the  community.  The  Eheri 
tappa  had  a  similar  origin,  and  was  owned  by  the  Baos  of  that  place.  It  con- 
tained thirty-nine  villages  at  the  settlement  in  1839,  of  which  only  nine  were 
cultivate,  and  of  these  Eheri  and  Alaw&lpur  are  situated  on  a  high  isolated 
piece  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  Uiddir^  and  the  remaining  villages  lie  within 
the  khddir.  In  the  early  settlements  the  entire  tappa  was  considered  one  estate, 
and  assessed  at  a  very  moderate  land-revenue.  At  the  fourth  settlement  an 
enhancement  took  place,  and  B&bar  Eh&n,  the  surety  for  the  payment  of  the 
revenue,  was  admitted  as  mftlguzar  in  the  following  year.  In  1820-21  the 
zaminddrs  recovered  their  possession,  and  a  settlement  for  ten  years  was  made 
with  them  from  1830-31,  after  a  division  was  made  into  four  pattis.  Mr, 
Thornton  broke  up  the  tappa  by  distributing  the  assessment  separately  over 
each  of  the  ten  villages  that  be  found  possessed  of  cultivated  lands,  and  by 
including  the  remainder  in  the  waste  tract  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Government. 
(See  Wastes.) 

Baja  B&mdayfil  Singh,  the  Giijar  proprietor  of  a  vast  estate  held  at  a  fixed 
The  Landhaara  muka^    revenue  (mukarari)j  was  the  most  important  personage 
''^^'  in  the  district  at  the  conquest,  and  since,  he  and  his 

family  have  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  progress  of  events  in  the 
Sah&ranpnr  District,  a  ipore  detailed  account  of  his  family  and  their  possessions 
v^ill  not  be  ont  of  place.^  Thq  Landhaura  family  trace  their  origin  to  one 
Chaudhri  Manohar  Singh  of  the  Ehtibar  ^o<  of  Gujars,  who  received  in  1173 
hijri  (1759  A.D.)  from  Najib  Eh&n,  Bohilla,  the  grant  of  some  505  villages  and 
31  hamlets  on  a  fixed  revenue.  The  BohiUa  leader  was  at  that  time  engaged 
in  oonsolidating  his  acquisitions  in  the  Upper  Duab,  and  was  glad  to  purchase 
the  assistance  of  snch  a  powerful  ally  as  the  head  of  this  great  sub-division  of 
the  Gdjar  clan.  Manohar  Singh  was  succeeded  by  L&l  Eunwar,  and  he  by 
Badh  Singh,  Mohar  Singh  and  Baja  B&mday&I,  the  last  of  whom  was  fonnd  in 
possession  of  794  villages  and  36  hamlets  at  the  British  occupation  in  1803, 

1  Set.  ^ep.  I,  86-91.  *  Mr.  Thornton's  report  of  1889, 1,  Set.  Rep.  98  ;  Sel.  Bev.  Rec. 

K.-W.  P.,  305,  and  the  Board's  Records  passim  are  the  principal  authorities.    This  historj  is  also 
useful  la  showing  how  our  statesmen  got  rid  of  troublesome  mushroom-potentates. 
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representing  the  gradual  acquisitions  of  himself  and  his  predecessors  in  the 
troubled  times  of  the  Rohilla  and  Marhatta  Governments.  The  Raja  then  paid 
a  fixed  annual  revenue  amounting  to  Rs.  1,11,597,  which  was  confirmed  to  him 
for  life.^  A  list  of  his  villages  was  obtained  from  him  in  1810  A.D.,  which 
showed  in  the  column  for  proprietors  the  Raja's  own  name  as  proprietor  of  496 
villages  and  31  hamlets ;  the  names  of  other  persons  as  proprietors  of  35  villages 
and  five  hamlets ;  and  in  the  remaining  260  villages  this  column  was  left  blank, 
and  the  villages  were  therefore  known  as  *  khinakhdlV  The  estate  lay  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Sahdranpur  District  and  the  northern  portions  of  the  MuzafiTamagar 
Distriot.  Raja  Rdmday&l  died  on  the  29th  March,  1813,  and  the  revenue  of 
the  year  1812-13  was  collected  direct  from  the  cultivators.  The  arrangement 
made  with  the  Raja  was  only  for  his  life,  and  the  estate  then  caipe  under  a 
regular  settlement.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Assistant  Collector,  was  despatched 
from  Meerut  to  make  such  inquiries  on  the  spot  as  were  considered  necessary. 
He  found  that  the  estate  comprised  827  villages  and  36  hamlets,  in  which  the 
Raja's  heirs  claimed  596  villages  and  all  the  hamlets  as  theirs  by  right  as  pro- 
prietors, and  put  forward  two  farmdnSj  one  by  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  and  the 
other  by  the  Emperor  Jah4n  Shah,  in  support  of  their  pretensions.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain found  that  these  farmdns  were  forgeries  ;  but  that  the  Raja  and  his 
ancestors  had  been  in  possession  of  the  505  villages  and  31  hamlets  entered  ia 
the  lease  granted  by  Najib  Khdn,  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  concluded  engagements  for  these  villages  with 
Settlement  oq  R&m-    ^^  Raja's  heirs,  but  only  as  occupants  claiming  the 
day&l's  death.  proprietary  right,  leaving  it  to  some  future  period  to 

settle  the  question  between  them  and  those  in  the  villages  who  claimed  the 
same  rights.  In  those  cases  where  the  Raja's  heirs  acknowledged  the  proprie- 
tary  right  to  be  vested  in  others,  the  villzage  amind&rs  were  ascertained,  and 
the  settlement  was  made  with  them.  The  grounds  of  this  temporary  postpone- 
ment of  the  complete  settlement  of  the  estates  were  apparently  a  feeling  of 
consideration  for  the  family  of  R&mday&l,  both  on  account  of  the  great  altera- 
tion that  must  in  any  case  take  place  in  their  ciroumstanees,  and  also  because 
the  deceased  Raja  had  always  exerted  himself  to  support  the  measures  of 
Government.  In  many  of  the  villages  settled  with  the  Raja's  heirs,  claimants 
appeared,  who  were  acknowledged  to  be  possessors  of  the  proprietary  right ; 
but  still  their  position  was  ignored  for  the  time  being,  on  the  plea  that  the  Raja 
had  asserted  his  claim  to  the  proprietary  title  in  all  these  villages  by  the  list  he 
furnished  in  1810  A.  D.,  and  had  held  the  fiscal  management  of  them  for  a 
very  long  period.  It  was,  moreover,  considered  to  be  more  expedient  that  the 
claims  in  the  entire  estate  should  be  investigated  and  decided  upon  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

]  Board's  Bee.,  October,  1, 1804|  September,  80, 1806. 
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Amongst  die  505  Tillages  and  31  hamlets  taken  to  fonn  theLandhanra  estate 
SulKdiyisioiM  of   the   ^^  1815,  were  five  small  talukas  which  the  Raja  had 
mukararu  made  over  to  a  similar  number  of  distant  relatives. 

This  distribution  was  confirmed  by  the  Raja's  heirs.  Knnwar  Siw&i  Singh,  the 
eldest  son  of  Raja  Bilmday&l  had  predeceased  his  father,  leaving  a  widow,  Rini 
Sada  Knnwar,  and  a  son,  Badan  Singh,  by  another  wife.  Disputes  arose 
between  these  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  remaining  villages,  which,  at  length, 
were  settled  by  the  intervention  of  Kain  Singh  as  arbitrator,  who  assigned 
taluka  Thiiki  to  Ehash&l  Singh,  the  second  son,  under  chargo  of  his  mother, 
Rini  Shan  Kunwar,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  villages  were  divided  into  two 
talukas,  and  given  over  to  B&ni  Sada  Kunwar  and  Badan  Singh  respectively. 
The  subsequent  fiscal  history  of  these  talukas  will  best  be  told  from  Mr.  E. 
Thornton ^s  accurate  and  careful  report. 

Taluka  Thitki,  held  by  Khush&l  Singh,  consisted  of  239  villages,  17  bis  was 

and  11  hamlets.     The  B&ni  entered  into  engagements  for  the  entire  estate,  at  a 

Tai  kA  Th-  H  revenue  for  1221  faali  (1813-14  A.  D.)  amounting  to 

Rs.  1,90,475,  with  a  progressive  increase  for  the  remain- 
ing year  of  the  settlement.     Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  made  this  assessment,  oonsi* 
dered  that  it  would  leave  the  R&nf  a  net  profit  of  Rs.  16,000  a  year ;  but  though 
this  was  the  proportion  of  the  gross  assets  allowed  by  the  regulations,  he  con* 
sidered  it  insufficient  to  maintain  the  rank  and  situation  of  the  family,  and 
he  estimated  the  profits  derivable  from  15^  villages  held  free  of  revenue  at 
Rs.  15,000,  and  further  recorded  that  the  R&ni  possessed  a  large  sum  in  money 
and  Government  securities.     In  November,  1817,  Government  directed  the 
relinquishment  of  the  progressive  increase  to  the  revenue,  and  the  deducti(»i 
of  one-eleventh  from  the  initial  assessment,  thus  leaving  the  annual  charges  at 
Bs.  1,73,405.    In  November,  1820,  the  Government  further  permitted  Khush&l 
Singh  to  continue  to  hold  the  15^  revenue-free  villages  on  the  same  terms' 
as  a  mark  of  favour.    The  next  settlement  was  made  for  seven  years,  1226  to 
1232  faali  (1818-19  to  1824-5  A.  D.),  and  was  accepted  by  the  R&ni  Dhan  Kun- 
war on  behalf  of  her  son  at  the  land  revenue  of  1225  faslij  the  last  year  of  the 
previous  settlement.     She  subsequently  refused  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and 
the  Collector  was  directed  to  form  a  village  settlement.     Scarcely  had  this 
been  done  when  the  R&ni  again  applied  to  be  admitted  to  settlement.     Mr. 
Boss,  the  Senior  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  was  then  (1822)  on  tour 
in  the  district,  and  finding  that  the  R&ni  had,  in  the  interval  between  the 
settlement  with  herself  and  that  with  the  village  zamlnd&rs,  successfrdly  used 
her  influence  to  cause  a  decrease  of  cultivation,  and  compel  a  reduction  of 
revenue,  he  considered  that  whilst  she  had,  by  her  own  act,  foregone  the  posi- 
tion to  which  she  had  originally  no  clear  right,  it  was  also  in  every  point  of 
view  desirable  that  the  settlement  should  be  made  with  the  village  occupants, 
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who  at  the  same  time  asserted  themselves  to  be  proprietors.  He  proposed,  how« 
eyer^  that  as  it  had  not  yet  been  decided  that  Kbnsh&l  Singh  had  not  any 
right  in  the  villages,  a  sum  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  actnal  colleotions  should  fie 
allowed  him  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  the  15^  villages  which  he  thea 
enjoyed  free  of  revenne. 

The  sanction  of  Gk>vemraent  to  these  arrangements  was  oommnnicated  to 
the  Board  in  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie's  letter  of  the  18th  July,  1822,  but  it  was 
also  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  five  per  cent,  allowance  on  the  colleetioDi 
made  to  the  yonng  Raja  Khush&l  Singh,  and  his  mother  the  El&ni  Dhan  Eonwar, 
was  not  an  acknowledgment  of  right,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the^mily 
were  among  the  considerations  which  induced  Government  to  accede  to  the 
proposal.  !I3ie  error  that  would  have  been  committed  had  the  taluka  of  Thitki 
again  been  subjected  to  the  R&ni  was  strongly  insisted  on.  Subsequently 
the  proprietary  right  was  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  village  zamiad4r8,  and 
not  to  the  mukarariddr ;  the  allowance  was,  however,  continued  to  Ehnsh&l  Singh 
up  to  his  death.  On  the  death  of  R4ni  Dhan  Eunwar,  the  question  as  to  the  oon- 
tinnance  of  the  allowance  to  L&d  Kunwar,  widow  of  Ehush&l  Singh,  was  again 
brought  forward,  when  it  was  mled^  that  the  allowance  was  a  personal  stipend 
which  ceased  on  the  death  of  the  grantee.  The  revenue-free  villages,  however, 
still  remained,  and  were  continued  to  L&d  Eunwar  for  her  life.'  On  her  death 
the  proprietary  titles  were  investigated,  and  settlements  were  made  with  the 
village  zamind&rs. 

Taluka  Jabarheri  fell  to  B&ni  Sad&  Eunwar,  and  consisted  of  49  villages 

and  three  biswas.     She  refused  to  agree  to  the  land  revenue  on  eleven  villages, 

but  accepted  the  remainder,  of  which  the  assessment  amounted  to  Bs.  26,578, 

_         .  with  a  progressive  enhancement.  As  in  Thitki,  the  pro« 

Talaka  Jabarheri  -t  l  i-        -i-j       jjj^- 

gressive  enhancement  was  relinquished,  and  a  deductioa 

of  one^eventh  made  from  the  revenue  by  Government  in  1817,  leaving  the 
assessment  at  Bs.  24,162.    The  second  settlement  for  seven  years  was  made  bj 
Mr.  Moore  with  the  R&ni  on  the  assessment  of  the  last  year  of  the  expired  set- 
tlement 1225  fasK  or  (1817-18,  A.D.).    In  1822,  Mr.  Boss  proposed  this 
arrangement  for  confirmation,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  Bani  had  been  found 
to  possess  a  right  in  the  villages,  but  because,  whilstfewof  the  village  head-mea 
had  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  being  continued  under  her  and  she  had  regularly 
discharged  the  revenue,  no  sufficient  ground  was  found  to  exist  for  taking 
the  fiscal  management  out  of  her  hands.    Government  sanctioned  Mr.  Boss's 
proposals,  but  at  the  same  time  explained  the  provisions  of  Begulation  YIL 
of  1822,  and  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  at  once  commoicing  the  detailed 
settlement  of  the  taluka ;  the  object  being  the  ascertainment  and  record  of 

^  Board,  18th  ^ofembBT,  lo36.  111.  >  OoTernmeDt  to  Commissioner  oj^  Delhi,  d^tem* 
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ihe  nature  of  the  rights  of  the  persons  admitted  to  settlement  under  the 
claim  of  being  proprietors  of  the  individual  villages  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  heirs  of  the  late  Baja  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Boss  had  simply  stated  the 
position  of  the  parties  at  the  time,  without  detailing  the  circumstaaces 
which  had  brought  them  to  this  position.  On  this  yaguo  statement  the  Govern- 
ment were  led  to  imagine,  from  the  presence  of  acknowledged  village  proprie^ 
tors  side  by  side  with  a  settlement  made  with  the  late  B^ja's  heirs,  that  there 
might  be  a  tenure  of  the  nature  of  a  tcdukaddri  existing  in  the  estate.  It  was 
to  clear  up  this  question,  and  settle  all  existing  rights,  that  Mr.  Thornton^ 
in  1836,  undertook  the  examination  of  the  settlements  of  these  talukas  noticed 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Turner  niade  the  settlement  under  Begulation  YII.  of  1822,  and  assessed 
a  revenue  of  Bs.  24,000  on  the  taluka,  which  took  effect  from  1 241  fasli  (1833-34 
A.  D.).  An  arrangement  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  balances  that  had 
aoomed,  but  these  were  remitted  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Thornton. 
Mr.  Turner  had  recorded  the  B4ni's  inability  to  undertake  the  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  the  taluka,  and  had  prevailed  on  her  and  B&n{  Dhan  Eunwar  of  Thitki, 
who  had  previously  been  on  very  bad  terms  with  each  other,  to  come  to  the 
following  arrangement : — B&ni  Dhan  Knnwar  was  to  be  jointly  responsible 
'with  B4n{  Sad4  Knnwar  for  the  Gbvemment  revenue,  and  to  take  half  the  net 
profits  that  should  remain.  ^^  From  the  gross  profits,  B6ni  Dhan  Kunwar  was 
to  deduct  the  usual  percentage  for  standing  security  for  the  moiety  of  revenne 
due  from  the  other.  She  was  to  advance  the  instalments  as  they  became  due, 
and  deduct  the  interest  due  on  this  account;  and  she  was  to  repay  herself  for 
the  expenses  of  collection, — the  actual  management  being  to  vest  in  her.  After 
ihe  death  of  B&ni  Dhan  Kunwar,  her  heirs  R&ni  L&d  Kunwar,  Ac.,  took  her 
responsibilities  and  engagements.  B&nf  Sad&  Kunwar  was  thus  free  from 
keeping  up  any  establishment  for  the  management  of  the  taluka,  but  of  course 
her  profits  from  it  were  as  small  as  her  partners  might  choose  to  make  them, 
atill  she  gained  by  the  reconciliation  with  the  other  party,  for  though  she 
l)ecame  dependent  on  their  bounty,  they  treated  her  well ;  and  besides  the 
resources  above  mentioned,  they  still  had  a  large  hoard  of  Baja  B&mday&l 
Singh's  accumulations  stored  in  their  house  at  Landhaura. 

^  The  settlement  proceedings  for  this  taluka  were  sent  to  Mr.  Thornton  for 
rerision,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  settlements  of  the  estates  comprised  in 
the  Deoband  Tahsild&ri.  The  right  of  the  B&ni  had  not  been  investigated,  and 
iihe  amount  of  her  demand  on  the  communities  had  not  been  limited,  nor  even  had 
her  actual  demand  been  recorded.  Soon  after  Mr.  Grant  joined  the  district 
as  Officiating  Collector,  the  complaints  of  the  village  communities  led  him  to 
call  on  their  representatives  for  a  list  of  their  rentals.  In  his  letters  of  the  4th 
and  11th  April,  1835,  he  strongly  urged  ihe  propriety  of  a  settlement  with  the 
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Tillage  communities,  as  did  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  report  of  the  9di  Janoarjr,  183&. " 
Large  balances  had  accmed  for  some  years,  and  at  length  the  Board  of  Bevenae 
directed  the  Collector  to  take  the  management  of  the  talnka  into  his  own  hands. 
It  was  found  that  most  of  the  villages  had  been  sublet  to  the  village  com- 
mnnities,  and  by  collecting  according  to  these  leases  for  the  years  1235-38  fadi 
("1827-28  to  1830-31  A.U.)9  there  was  realized  in  excess  of  the  revenue  a  sum 
of  Bs.  4,122.     The  examination  of  the  rights  in  the  taluka  wan  made  by  Mr. 
Thornton,  who  found  it  contained  34  villages.     In  nine  of  these  the  settlement 
was  made  with  the  resident  proprietary  community.     In  four  small  villages, 
where  the  B&nf  s  ancestors  had  located  the  oaltivating  community,  the  settle- 
ment was  made  with  the  residents  as  proprietors,  whilst  a  mcdikdna  or  proprie- 
tary allowance  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  Qovemment  demand  was  allotted  to  the 
Ban{.     In  three  other  cases,  where  the  cultivating  community  opposed  the  claim 
of  the  B&Qi,  the  dispute  was  referred  to  arbitration.     Of  the  remaining  eighteen 
villages,  four  belonged  to  Niimagar  in  the  Muzaffarnagar  District,  and  fourteen 
were  settled  with  the  R&ni  in  full  proprietary  right.     In  most  of  these  villages, 
however,  the  remains  of  an  agricultural  brotherhoojd  were  found,  whose  landi 
were  transmitted  hereditarily.    In  many  of  these  cases  the  brotherhood  were 
aaid  to  have  been  originally  located  by  the  ancestors  of  the  late  Raja  B4mdaj&l, 
and  to  them  the  position  of  hereditary  cultivator,  with  a  right  of  occupancy  st 
a  fixed  money  rate,  twenty  per  cent,  above  the  Government  demand,  was 
granted  at  the  settlement. 

Taluka  Baledh,  assigned  to  Badan  Singh,  son  of  Siw&i  and  grandson  of 

R&mday&l,  consisted  of  twenty-four  villages,  of  which 
he  accepted  the  assessments  made  on  twenty.  At  the 
seoond  settlement  for  1226  to  1282  fasli  the  taluka  was  again  settled  with 
Badan  Singh,  but  he  failed  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  a  village  settlement 
was  made  from  1819-20  to  1824-25  (1227  to  1232 /a«/t).  The  only  village  m 
which  a  proprietary  right  was  declared  in  his  favour  was  Baledh  kh&s,  his  resi* 
dence.  The  village  of  Babail,  which  he  had  held  for  some  time  free  of  reveniv, 
was  continued  to  him,  but  subsequently  the  proprietary  rights  in  this  viUage 
also  were  found  to  belong  to  others. 

Taluka  Eunja  belonged  to  Kora  Singh,  and  he  entered  into  arrangements 

'    Taluka  Kfinja.  ^^^  *^^  °^  *^®  **  villages  it  comprised.     At  the  second 

setllement  for  1226  fasii  (1818-19  A.D.),  his  son, 
Biji  Singh,  was  admitted  to  engagements.  It  was  this  Biji  Singh  who  har- 
boured the  great  gang  of  dakaits  that  plundered  Bhagw&npur  and  the  treasure 
escort  from  the  Jaw&14pur  Tahslli  in  1824.  Kunja  was  besieged  by  a  party  of 
the  Dehra  regunent,  under  the  Hon'ble  J.  Shore  and  Colonel  fonng,  and  a 
party  from  Sah4ranpur  led  by  Mr.  Grindall,  tlie  Magistrate.  Biji  Singh  fell 
in  the  defence  with  a  large  number  of  his  followers^  and  the  villages  of  Talnb 
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Taloka  T&IherL 


Kunja  weie  settled  with  £he  resident  proprietaiy*  bodies.    Talaka  D&dii,  held 

by  Gulab  Slngh^  conabted  of  thirty-two  villages  and 
tw'o  hamletSy  and  he  entered  into  engagements  for  all 
exoept  one  village.  The  second  settlement,  from  1818-19  A.D.,  was  madeVHh 
Mohar  Singh,  son  of  Gulab  Singh,  but  he  failed  to  meet  his  engagements,  and 
a  village  settlement  was  made  with  the  resident  cultivating  communities  in 
1819-20  AD.  (1227  fasU). 

Talnka  Talheri  was  held  by  B&ni  Day&  Knnwar,  the  widow  of  Bakht  Singh, 

and  consisted  of  24  villages  and  three  hamlets,  for  all 

of  which  she  engaged  at  an  annually  progressive  revenue 

which  in  1225  faali  amounted  to  Bs.  16,941.    At  the  second  settlement  in  the 

following  year,  the  demand  was  reduced  to  Bs.  15,000.    In  1822  the  occupant 

zamind&rs  of  17  out  of  the  24  villages  complained  to  Mr.  Boss  of  the  exactions 

of  a  farmer  to  whom  the  R&n(  had  made  over  the  entire  taluka,  being  herself 

unable  to  manage  it.     Mr.  Boss  cancelled  the  engagements,  and  admitted  the 

zamind&rs  to  settlement.    T&lhori  kh^s,  the  residence  of  the  Bani,  was  settled 

with  her  in  full  proprietary  right,  and  an  allowance  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 

revenue  of  the  remaining  villages  was  allowed  to  her,  pending  the  decision  of 

her  claim  to  the  proprietary  right.    This  state  of  things  continued  until  her 

death,  when  the  allowance  ceased.    Taluka  J&taul  was  held  by  Etira  Sinfirh,  and 

Talnkas  Jataul  and  Chaon-    consisted  of  49  villages  and  13  hamlets,  which,  owing 

^^®"*  to  the  refusal  of  Enra  Singh  to  accept  the  terms  offered, 

^ere  settled  with  the  village  zamind&rs.    Talaka  Chaundaheri  consisted  of  42 

villages  and  two  hamlets,  held  by  Bas&wan  Singh,  who  also  refused  to  engage 

for  the  revenue  assessed.    A  similar  course  vfafi  adopted  in  his  oase.^  *  Thus 

the  great  ^Giijar  estate  was  broken  up. 


^  The  following  table  summarifes  ! 

^he  history  of  the  whole  mukarari 

,  consisting  in  1818-14 

of  827  Tillages  and  86  hamlets : — 

Haniff  of  talnlcAr 

With  whom  settled  in 
18i8'14. 

When  settled  with  the 
Tillage  proprietors. 

Nkmher 

oj 

VUlages. 

Hamlets. 

.•• 

Village  proprietors 

••• 

1813-U 

888 

6 

Tlutki     •     ^ 

.Ran(  Dhan  Knnwar 
Khnshil  Singh. 

and 

ISSl 

289« 

11 

Jabarheri      ••• 

Badau  Singh 

•*• 

llTillsgesin  I8IS-I4. 
remainder  in  1836 

«A 

••• 

Baledh          ••• 

Klinja 
D6dU 
T&lherl 
'  J&taal 
Chaondaheri..« 

Rftni  Sada  Eunwar 

Kora  Singh 
Gul&b  Singh 
Daya  Knnwar 
Kiira  Singh 
Bas&wan  Singh 

— 

••• 
•«• 
••• 

•M 

••• 

4Tillsgesin1SI8-]4» 
80  ditto    in  1819-02 
1821 
1819-20 
1822 
1813-14 
1813-14 

84 

44 

82 
24 

49 
42 

••• 

8 
3 

8 

• 

827 

36 
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Fortunately  for  the  owner  of  Landbanra  kUu^  he  came  iiito  poasMsion  sK 

a  nunor,  and  his  iBstates  fell  under  the  administratioa 

1850-1866. 

of  liie  Court  of  Wards.    Arrangements  were  made  in 
1858  for  the  household  expenses  of  the  minor  fiaja  Baghnbfr  Singh  and  Ins 
mother,  and  the  management  of  the  estates  in  their  respectiye  districts  was  nested 
in  the  Collectors  of  Sah&ranpur  and  Meerut     In  1S54  these  comprised  38 
villages  or  portions  of  yillages-,  yielding  in  the  Sah&ranpur  District  a  revenue 
of  Bs.  26,000  a  year.      Snbseqnently  the  Haja  received  eleven  vilUges  in 
reward  for  good  conduct  during  the  mutiny  and  two  by  purchase.     Before  the 
mutiny  his  profits  amounted  to  Bs.  4,992  besides  six  villages  held  in  direct 
management.    In  1863  t^e  profits  rose  to  Bs.  7,748  on  the  villages  Which  were 
sublet,  besides  16  villages  paying  Bs.  7,872  held  under  direct  management 
Bagbubir  Singh  died  in  1868,  some  say  from  poison,  and  his  widow  has  adopted 
one  Nathu  Singh,  a  relative  of  her  husband's  mother.    By  this  adoption  the 
headship  of  the  Gujar  dan  has  passed  away  from  the  Khubar  ^,  and  has, 
therefore,  been  the  cause  of  much  irritation  amongst  the  members  of  the  family. 
This  year  (1874),  a  person  claiming  to  be  Baghubir  Singh  appeared  at  Naini 
Tal,  and  demanded  to  be  recognized  and  put  in  possession  of  the  Laodhann 
estates.    His  history  runs  that  he  was  half-poisoned  and  half-bnmed,  and  was 
then  thrown  into  the  Ganges  river,  whence  he  was  resoued  by  a  mendicant^  with 
whom  he  has  remained  from  1868  until  now. 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  1803,  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Aligarh,  the 
„  '    ^     .^,  Governor-General  appointed  the  Collectors  of  the 

^"  «->  "•to'y.  tord„  dj^tricts  to  tike  charge  of  the  oonntoy  con- 

quered  from  Sindhia,  and  provide  for  its  administration,  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  They  were  further  directed  to  divide  the  districts 
into  three  divisions,  to  be  attached  to  Etawa,  Mnrddabad  and  Fatehgarh, 
respectively.  The  Commissioners  met  at  Soil  on  the  28th  October,  1803,  and 
proposed  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  territory  into  four  divisions. 
The  first  portion  comprised  the  present  districts  of  Sah&ranpur,  Muzafi^nagar 
and  a  .part  of  Meerut,  altogether  fifty-three  mahftls  or  parganahs.  The  second 
portion  included  Khtirja,  Sikandarabad,  Balandshahr,  Shik&rpnr,  B&dri,  Dfena, 
K&sna,  Dankaur,  Gh&ziud-din-nagar  (Ghftziabad),  Begamabad,  Malakpur, 
Garhmuktesari  and  some  other  neighbouring  parganahs,  altogether  thirty  in 
-number.  The  third  portion,  to  be  attached  to  the  Fatehgarh  District,  con- 
tained Eoil,  Eanka,  Atrauli,  Dibhii,  Chhara,  Bamanri,  Pindr&wal,  Khair,  ITob, 
Chandaus,  Barauli,  Murthal,  and  Fitampur,  altogether  twelve  mah£ls«  The 
fourth  portion,  to  be  attached  to  Et&wa,  contained  fifteen  mah41s, — Firuzabad, 
Sahpu,  Badabad,  Kandauli,  Baya,  Jiwar,  Mursfin,  M&t,  Mah4ban,  Hassn- 
garb,  Gorai,  Busain,  Tuks&n,  H&thras,  Jalesar,  Khalflganj,  Sonai,  Moherija 
and  Dary&por.    The  Commander-in-Chief,  on  the  4th  November  of  the  same 
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year^  gave  oiders  that  the  first  division  or  distriot  of  Sah&ranpur  should  Jbe 
divided^  into  two  portions^  the  northern  and  southern,  and  that  the  latter 
fihonid  be  placed  under  the  Colleotor  of  Mor&dabad,  Mr^  Leyoester,  whilst 
the  northern  portion  of  the  district  remained  under  Dehli.  The  settlement 
of  the  second  division  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Ochterl<mjy  the  Resident  at 
Dehli.  The  third  division  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Claude  Russell,  the  Govemor- 
Generars  Agent  at  Fatehgarh;  and  the  fourth  was  placed  under  Mr*  £L 
Cunyngham,  the  Collector  of  Et&wa. 

In  August^  1804,  Aligarh  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  seoond,  third 

and  fourth  divisions,  with  the  addition  of  parganaha 
Sikandra  Rao  from  Et4wa,  and  Andpshahr  from  Mur&- 
dabad.  The  subsequent  fiscal  history  of  these  divisions  wilt  be  found  under 
the  Aligarh  District.  The  northern  division  of  SahAranpur  was  placed  under 
charge  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Guthrie,  and  instructions  were  issued  to  all  the  new 
Collectors  to .  make  a  settlement  fbr  one  year  with  the  actual  proprietors 
or  amils*  of  respectability,  or,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  the  collec- 
tions might  be  entrusted  to  tahsild&rs.  All  large  estates  were  to  be  settled  by 
the  Collector  in  person,  and,  where  possible,  security  should  be  taken  for  the  due 
payment  of  the  revenue.  All  arrears  due  to  the  Marhattas  were  to  be  remitted, 
and  a  separation  was  to  be  effected  between  the  land  revenue  proper  and  the 
miscellaneous  duties  and  taxes,  such  as  bazar  and  transit  duties,  that  had  been 
imposed  by  previous  rulers.  The  Collectors  were  further  instructed  that 
*^  while  fixing  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  they  should  remember  to  impress  upon 
the  people  the  inestimable  advantages  of  the  British  rule,  and  conciliate  their 
ftttachment  and  tsonfidence."  The  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  salt  was  broken  up, 
and  a  system  of  duties  on  the  import  of  western  salt,  and  the  manufacture  of 
ealt  within  British  territory,  was  substituted  for  it.  The  year  1804-5  was  marked 
by  the  raids  of  the  Marhattas  and  Amir  Kh4n,  and  military  rather  than  fis- 
cal afi^airs  demanded  the  entire  attention  of  the  District 

1801-5 

Officers.  In  November,  1804,  a  Judge-Magistrate 
itrsB  appointed  to  both  fiahiranpur  and  Meerut,  and  their  jnrisdiction  was 
defined.  Both  divisions,  however,  still  remained  under  one  Collector,  who 
jremded  at  Meemt,*  and  formed  the  settlement  of  both  divisions  of  the  district, 
with  &e  aid  of  two  Assistants^  In  October,  1804,  the  Gommander-in-Ohief 
issued  instruciionB  for  the  settlement  for  1804-5  (1212 /iuKj.  He  dareoted 
ihe  CoQeo^r  to  cause  the  Amins  to  examine  the  rent-rolls  oi  each  village  Jbr 
the  years  1801*2  and  1802-3,  and  in  all  possible  cases  to  take  engagements 
from  tiie  actual  pffoprietors  at  an  easy  rcTenue.  Possession  was  to  be  upheid, 
tad,  i&  fk  tafadoa,  if  the  si^rdinate  proprietors  could  be  discovered,  they  weoe 

>  The  ttoe  se^ataliDg  the  two  ^TiaumB  can  tlttotigh  the  middle  of  the  pvesent  district  of 
Massffunsgar.         f  Appsfently  here  a  kind  of  furmer.         f  tTfch  NoriBinher>  1804,  BcMurd. 
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to  be  admitted  to  engagements.  All  cesses  were  abolished,  and  the  reman 
was  assessed  on  the  produce  of  the  land  only.  Begolation  YIII.  of  1793  wu 
quoted  for  the  guidance  of  the  Collector,  who  was  further  directed  to  appoint 
tahsildars,  who  were  to  receive  11^  per  cent  on  the  collections,  and  be  respoo- 
sible  fur  tlie  police  of  their  respective  charges.  They  were  to  give  security 
equal  to  the  largest  instalment  they  had  to  collect,  and  were  to  be  assisted  bj 
the  k4nungoes. 

Though  it  was  evidently  the  wish  of  Government  to  make  engagementB 

with  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  land,  yet  it  was  found  impossible  suddenly  to 

break  up  the  great  estates  held  on  fixed  rates,  which  in  this  district  quite  equalled 

1806-6  to  1807-8.  1"  ^^^^  ^^^  lands  held  under  a  temporary  Bettlement 

1213  to  i2i5y«K.  Raja  R4mday&l  Singh  of  Landhaura,  Raja  Nain  Singh, 

Bao  Bamdhan  Singh,  Bao  Ajit  Singh,   Zulfak&r  Ali   Kh4n  and   Babrmand 
Kh&a  were  all  confirmedgjin  their  holdings,  and  the  first  triennial  settlement 
under  Begulation  IX  of  1805  was  made  with  them,  at  the  same  rates  (1805-6  to 
1807-8),^    This   farming  system  had  been  the  practice  under  the  Marhatta 
Government,  and  even  in  the  temporarily  settled  portion   under  the  British 
Oovemment,  a  system  known  as  the  amdni  was  in  force,  by  which  the  amios  or 
amils  received  ten  per  cent,  on  the  collections  made  by  them.     In  the  latter  case, 
the  standard  observed  was  a  certain  undefined  proportion  of  the  crops,  which 
was  collected  either  in  kind  or  in  cash,  according  to  the  market  rates  current 
in  the  neighbourhood.    The  amount  of  this  proportion  depended  on  the  will  or 
ability  of  the  ami).    The  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs   was,  that 
agriculture  had  been  gradually  on  the  decline  in  the  district  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  Marhatta  rule,  the  revenues  had  shown  a  corresponding  deorease, 
and  the  people  were  sunk  in  indigence  and  despondency.     Since  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  district,  the  repeated  incursions  of  the  Sikhs,  Marhattas   and  Pin- 
d&rfs  had  still  further  caused  great  loss  to  the  people,  so  that  at  the  commencet 
ment  of  the  first  triennial  settlement,  the  Collector  had  much  to  encounter  before 
he  could  show  any  improvement  in  the  revenue. 

Writing  in  1807,  Mr.  Guthrie,  however,  notices  a  gradual  improvement 

in  the  state  of  cultivation,  and  remarks,  that  whilst  for- 
Gradual  improTflfngptt 

merly  12  to  15,000  bullocks  were  carried  oat  of  the 
district  annually  to  carry  grain  for  the  armies  in  the  field  at  Bs.  2-13  per 
month,  a  rate  then  considered  profitable,  the  charge  in  1805  had  risen  to 
Bs.  3-8,  and  in  1807,  not  only  were  these  buUooks  employed  within  the  district, 
but  there  was  a  considerable  importation  of  cattle  from  the  trans^umna 
districts.  The  Banj&ra  bullock-owners,  too,  had  taken  to  settled  habits,  and 
were  then  engaged  in  pasturage  or  cultivation  in  the  waste  tracts  along  the 

^Board's  Bec^  October  l»  1S04;  September  80,  1806.    The  laU  btotory  of  oaoli of  (lieie 
talnkai  will  be  fpond  under  the  head  of  '*  old  families  "  in  the  district  noticea. 
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Jamna  and  under  the  hills.  The  land-revenue  of  1211  fasli  (1803-4)  stood 
at  Rs.  12,69,820  ;  this  rose  in  UUfa$li  to  Bs.  13,16,237 ;  in  1213  there  was 
an  increase  of  Rs.  44,506  ;  in  1214  of  Bs.  48,109 ;  and  in  1215  of  Bs.  80,191 ; 
giving  an  actual  increase  in  1215  faali  Q807-8)  of  Bs.  2,08,444,  or,  if  the 
revenue  from  lapsed  revenue-free  lands  (Bs.  10,781)  be  added,  of  Bs.  2,19,225 
over  the  initial  settlement  of  1803-4  A.D.  The  improvement  was  further 
shown  in  the  cultivation  of  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  produce,  such  as  sugar- 
cane and  wheat. 

To  illustrate  his  remarks,  Mr.  Guthrie  prepared  an  estimate^   for  the  jear 
Mr.  Guthrie's  produce     1806-7  '^  in  three  parganahs  selected  for  the  purpose,  as 
estimate  in  1807.  being  in  the  middle  degree  with  respect  to  the  fertility 

of  the  soil  and  improvement."  Having  ascertained  the  quantity  of  each  article 
of  produce,  and  fixed  its  price  according  to  the  average  rate  of  the  market  for 
that  year,  he  calculated  the  proportion  the  value  bore  to  the  assessment,  and 
then,  according  to  the  average  produce  of  the  lands,  computed  the  extent  of  cul- 
tivation (for  each  article)  necessary  to  yield  a  quantity  equal  to  the  proportion 
its  value  bears  to  the  assessment.  The  rate  at  which  the  assessment  was  calcu- 
lated was  in  general  one-half  of  the  produce,  or  eight  annas  on  the  rupee,  pay- 
able to  Qovernment,  the  other  moiety  being  the  proprietor's  share.  In  scTcral 
places,  however,  the  proprietor's  share,  according  to  established  local  custom, 
exceeded  one-half  of  the  produce ;  and  the  average  rate  of  the  assessment  upon 
the  different  articles  of  produce  would  perhaps  have  been  more  accurately  esti- 
mated at  the  proportions  of  seven  annas  on  the  rupee  as  the  Government  share, 
and  nine  annas  as  the  share  for  proprietors.  The  year  was  a  favourable  one. 
followed  by  a  year  of  scarcity  from  drought. 

EsdmaU  for  the  year  12l4  fasli  of  the  produce  of  the  lande  in  the  Sahdranpui^ 
District  paying  reoenue  to  Governmentj  ehowinff  the  extent  of  the  eultivaHon 
and  of  the  produce  of  the  diferent  artidesj  and  the  proportion  which  the  value 
of  each  article  respectivelt/  is  tuppoeed  to  bear  to  the  assessment. 


Prodaee  of 

No.  of  acres 

Total  produce 
at   the  ave- 
rage rate  of 
one  acre. 

Value  accord- 
Ing  to  th  e 

Articles. 

one  acre 

in 

avenge  rate 

in  maunds. 

ooltiratioiL 

of  the  market 
in  1914  fasU. 

M.  ■.  c. 

AcreB, 

Mda. 

Bs. 

8sSBr*M              «•• 

!•• 

SI  19  11 

12,695 

966.500 

6,01,875 

tJnoletned  ootton 

••• 

0  36     1 

17,137 

16,047 

1,00,313 

Torlya                ••• 

•  •• 

18    0 

Sl,638 

81,348 

96,078 

Carrots               ••• 

•  .• 

... 

19.041 

... 

16,719 

Mandawa            ••• 

••• 

8  20    7 

13.888 

47,029 

95,078 

Mandawi            ••• 

••• 

3  90    7 

13,388 

47,092 

95,078 

^  The  figures  in  the  original  are  in  hfghae,  and  theie  I  hare  changed  into  acres  for  the  uke 
«f  ooiformlty  i  see  Set  Ber.  Bee,  N.-W.  F.,  p.  990,  AUahabad,  18^3. 
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/ 

Produce  of 

Ko.  of  aeres 

Total  produce 
at  the  sTe- 
nige  rate  of 

Value  accord- 
Ins     to   the 

Articles. 

one  acre 
in  maands. 

in 
cultlTation. 

ayerage  rate 
of  the  Diartet 

• 

one  acre. 

in  l214yaWi. 

M.  s.  c. 

Acres. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

Bice,  1st  sort 

••• 

•«• 

6  84    0 

21,484 

126,891 

1,00^18 

n    Sod    „ 

••• 

«•• 

4    6  18 

72,168 

300,936 

1,50,469 

Indiao-cora 

■•• 

••• 

8  81     3 

28,662 

260,781 

1,-  0.312 

Jo6r 

••• 

t«» 

7     0  16 

17,851 

125,391 

l,0ii,813 

Chari  (fodder) 

••• 

••• 

•«^ 

11,870 

••. 

25,078 

Bijra 

••• 

••• 

8  82    6 

13,170 

60,156 

83,4C8 

Urd 

»•• 

••t 

4  15  li 

26,562 

125.:)91 

1,00^.2 

M(ing 

••• 

••• 

S  96     6 

16,661 

43,887 

60,1 56 

Moth 

••• 

••• 

4  S3     2 

14  281 

68,966 

60  156 

I/)bi7a 

••• 

••  • 

2  25     6 

9  520 

26.078 

16.719 

Kfirjiid 

••• 

••• 

0  36     2 

16.661 

14.629 

16,719 

KangnS 

••• 

••• 

2  16     9 

12,117 

29,i258 

16,719 

Banwak 

••• 

••• 

2  16     9 

1S,H48 

38«4S8 

16,719 

Eodo 

••• 
Total 

••• 

••• 
••■ 
••• 

9  87  14 

6,924 

• 

68,875      , 

88,438 

••• 

3.80,906 

1,669,115 

16,O5j0O8 

Tobacco 

••• 

4,760 

•M 

88,418 

Onions 

■•• 

••• 

•M 

15,232 

88,438 

Chena 

••• 

••• 

2  16    7 

24,255 

6S.616 

93,438 

Wheat 

••• 

••• 

7     9  11 

1,14,249 

827,579 

6,01,875 

Barley 

••• 

••• 

8  81     1 

6H.660 

601.876 

8^00,988 

Gram 

••• 

••• 

7     0    2 

99  969 

702.188 

4,01,260 

Arhar 

»•• 

•«• 

4  16     9 

6  664 

29,258 

16.719 

Masiir 

fl«t 

••• 

8  81     3 

13,329 

117.0  a 

66,875 

Sarson 

••• 

••• 

0    8  12 

3,04.668 

66,875 

66  875 

Kurr 

••• 

••• 

0  17     8 

67,125 

25,078 

16,719 

Miscellaneons 

••• 
Total 

••• 

••• 

• 

6  12  15 

8,924 

62,695 

• 

S8,437 

■•• 

6,817,725 

2,491,096 

16.06,002 

The  table  given  above  is  useful  in  two  ways, — ^it  gives  the  opinion  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  intelligent  observer  as  to  the  general  state  of  cultivation  at  this  early 
period  of  British  rule,  and  affords  material  for  comparison  with  the  later  statisticB 
of  the  three  districts  it  refers  to  as  to  the  amount  of  produce  per  acre  before  the 
introduction  of  the  canal  system.  This  question  is  noticed  under  each  district 
separately,  but  I  would  here  once  again  warn  the  reader  that,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  we  have  not,  as  yet,  statistics  as  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  land  of  such 
scientific  accuracy  as  would  warrant  any  but  the  most  general  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  Throughout  these  volumes  I  give  only  the  estimates  that  bear 
on  their  face  an  appearance  of  some  care  in  their  preparation,  and  carry  with  them 
the  sanction  of  a  name  of  established  reputation.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  work  to  add  any  remarks  of  my  own,  or  draw  those  general  coDclusions 
which  might  safely  be  made  even  from  the  imperfect  data  we  possess :  these  I 
leave  for  a  second  edition,  when,  perhaps,  more  carefully  prepared  statbticsyand 
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a  more  extended  experienoei  maj  enable  me  to  edace  the  sonnd  principlefl  which 
mnst  underlie  the  present  heterogeneous  mass  of  agricnltaral  statistics.^ 

Continning  Mr.  Gathrie^s  description  of  the  general  state  of  the  district,  he 
states  his  opinion  that  in  point  of  cultivation,  whilst  superior  to  the  lands  adjoin* 
General  condition  of  the       ^^g  BareiUy  and  Murddabad,  Sah&ranpur  was  inferior 
diBtrici.  iq  j^q  Du4b  districts  adjoining  it  on  the  south.    To- 

wards the  Ganges,  the  lands  comprised  in  the  great  mukararis  ^  were  flourish-' 
ing,  which  Mr.  Guthrie  says  "  evidently  shows  the  happy  effects  of  giving  to 
the  occupiers  all  the  power  over,  and  interest  in  the  soil  which  is  necessary  for 
improvements ;"  but  which  may  be  more  correctly  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  holders  of  these  estates  were  too  powerful  to  be  trifled  with,  and  were 
able,  by  their  local  position,  their  numerous  forts  and  their  clan  influence^ 
to  defy  or  buy  off  the  Sikh  invaders,  and  compel  their  Marhatta  njlers  to 
accept  a  moderate  revenue.  Further  westward,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
dit^trict,  the  lands  showed  less  improvement,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Jumna 
the  waflte  land  bore  an  excessive  proportion  to  the  cultivated  area.  ViUages 
were  few,  and  the  owners  were  sunk  in  indigence,  not  because  the  land  was  less 
productive,  but  entirely  owing  to  this  tract  being  constantly  exposed  to  the 
de)3fredations  of  the  Sikhs.  These  raiders  ^'  not  only  exacted  from  every  land* 
holder  a  tribute,  denominated  rdki,  the  amount  of  which  was  proportioned 
to  his  means,  but  on  many  occasions  reduced  the  zamind&rs  to  total  ruin  by  buru-* 
ing  their  villages  and  driving  off  their  cattle.*'  The  appearance  of  the  villages 
showed  tlie  state  of  general  insecurity ;  almost  every  one  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  or  ditch,  or  both,  as  a  means  of  defence  against  invasion.  ^ 

Exclusive  of  Begam  Sumru's  jdgir^  the  district  was  estimated  to  oontain 

about  5,900  square  miles,  or  6,289,400  local  bfghas,^ 
which  Mr.  Guthrie  distributes  as  follows : — 


Lands  held  in  mukararij  or  on  a  fixed  assessment 
Ditto     under  a  temporary  assessment 
Ditto     free  of  re  venue.  •• 

m 

Rivers,  hills,  roads,  waste,  &c. 

Total 


••• 


«•• 


•••  ••• 


•••  •• 


Cultivated. 

Vneukieattd. 

B». 

Bs. 

736,000 

337,000 

924,000 

887,000 

617,000 

474,000 

•  •* 

2,314,000 

2,277,000 

3,012,000 

^  The  great  errors  at  present  made  are,  first  and  greatest,  the  entire  absence  of  any  explanation 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  statements  were  prepared, -whether  alloirance  was  made  for  the  raio- 
iaU,  the  presence  or  absence  of  canal  irrigation,  the  nearness  of  markets,  the  pressure  of  assess* 
mentjtlie  means  of  communication,  the  existence  of  scarolt/  elsewhere  which  had  an  influence  on 
the  price  of  grain,  the  character  of  the  cultivators  and  their  landlords,  the  spring-level  of  the  well 
water,  and  other  similar  matters  which  afCect  the  amount  and  ralue  of  the  produce.  >  The 

term  applied  to  estates  held  on  a  fixed  revenue,  such  as  those  of  Uajas  Ramdayal  and  Nain  Singh. 

'Otviog  1,066  bighaa  to  the  square  mile,  or  1-665  bighas  to  ao  acre ;  see  further,  Sel.  Bev. 
Bee^  NrW'.  P.,  IBIS-^,  p.  43 ;  Ibid,  1891-S7,  p.  SOOL 
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At  £he  same  time,  bj  a  rongh  census,  the  population  was  estimated  at  703,575,  or 
119*25  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Exoept  in  the  ease  of  revenue-free  lands, 
ihe  amount  of  cultivation  was  compated  on  the  spot  village  by  village  bj  actual 
measurement  or  estimate,  and  in  revenue-free  villages  the  total  is  based  on  the 
estimate  of  the  k&nunoro.  ^^  In  every  instance  where  the  zamindar  offered 
objections  to  enter  into  engagements  for  the  payment  of  what  was  considered 
a  fair  and  equitable  assessment,  the  amount  produced  was  ascertained  by  the 
actual  measurement  of  the  crops  on  the  ground,  and  the  extent  of  the  land 
x)ultivated."  In  no  case  was  the  settlement  in  these  estates  made  with  a  farmer, 
except  where  the  actual  proprietor  refused  to  engage.  Excluding  the  muhararii 
jo{  B&mday&l  and  Nain  Singh,  there  were  no  considerable  renters  in  the  distriot, 
the  farms  being  generally  extremely  sub-divided,  yielding  on  an  average  about 
.Bs.  800  a  year.  Mr.  Guthrie^s  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
Gbvemment  in  this  respect  was  the  depressed  state  of  the  smaller  proprietary 
bodies,  who,  from  want  of  stock  to  perform  the  business  of  cultivation,  and  from 
iwant  of  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  new  rale,  frequently  ^^  resigned  the 
probable  advantages  to  be  gained  by  managing  their  own  lands  for  the  certainty 
of  sharing  a  stipulated  part  of  the  produce." 

The  story  of  Captain  Shaikh  Kalan  is  worth  reproduction,  as  giving  what 
even  in  1828  was  considered  an  illustration  of  the  evil  ^^  effects  produced  bj 

summary  settlements  for  the  land-revenue  of  lar^re  tracts 

Shaikh  Ealan.  /.  i 

of  country  with  an  intermediate  agent,  whether  desig- 
nated as  zamind&r,  talukad&r,  or  revenue-farmer,"  and  which  contributed  in  a 
small  degree  to  the  downfall  of  the  talukad&ri  system.  Kalan  belonged  to  an  old 
Shaikh  family  in  R&jupur,  and  early  sought  employment  in  the  military  service 
of  the  Marhattas.  At  the  conquest  in  1803  he  joined  the  irregular  corps  formed 
by  the  British,  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  Captain  in  18iO.  In  1817-18, 
when  the  Collector  had  some  difficulty  in  arranging  for  the  villages  of  B&m- 
dayal'#  mukarari  that  had  then  lapsed,  Kalan  stepped  forward  and  offered  to 
take  as  many  as  he  could  get  in  farm.  He  obtained  possession  of  149  villages, 
of  which  47  were  farmed  to  him  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietary  body,  34 
were  given  to  him  on  account  of  the  proprietors  not  attending  to  engage,  55, 
in  consequence  of  a  refusal  to  engage,  and  in  13  he  had  acquired  the  proprie- 
tary right  by  purchase.  His  mode  of  management  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Reade,  who  was  sent  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  this  farm : — "  It  was  custom- 
ary with  this  farmer  to  under-farm  the  villages  to  the  inhabitants,  and  on  each 
village,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  he  raised  his  under-farming  assessment  from 
Rs,  200  to  Rs;  600  or  Rs.  700  above  the  Government  revenue.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  afler  the  accounts  had  been  closed,  he  made  the  defaulters  execute  bonds 
for  ihe  sums  due  to  him  on  their  engagements."  Bonds  were  also  taken  by 
the  farmer  for  balances  of  advances  made  for  carrying  on  the  cuUivation# 
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The  result  of  all  this  was,  tbat  the  people  were  ihorongUy  discontented;  and 
when  Mr.  Boss  came  on  deputation  from  the  Board  of  Bevenue  into  this 
district  in  1822,  they  poured  out  their  complaints  before  him.  Mr.  Boss  made 
inquiries,  and  found  that  the  conduct  of  Kalan  in  the  management  of  his 
estate  was  both  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  that  the  lease  had  never  been  con- 
firmed by  Government.  He  recommended  that  the  lease  should  be  cancelled, 
and  a  settlement  be  made  with  the  village  communities.  This  was  done,  and 
gave  rise  to  Ealan's  claim  to  over  1^  lakhs  of  rupees  as  damages,  which  was 
subsequently  adjusted  by  an  offer  of  Bs.  15,000  on  the  part  of  Gk)vemment. 
His  sons,  Z&min  Ali  Kh4u  and  Nij&but  Ali  Kb&n,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  father,  and  engaged  in  the  sometimes  protitable  business  of  buying  up 
speculative  parcels  of  land,  and  rights  and  interests  in  land  of  private  individuals, 
at  the  sales  by  auction  which  so  frequently  took  place  in  the  earlier  days  of  our 
rule.  By  a  skilful  management  of  the  Civil  Courts,  they  were  able  to  obtain 
in  Boorkee,  for  a  trifling  debt  against  three  individuals,  the  lands  owned  by 
seventy-two  persons  in  actual  possession  of  their  shares  (see  Boobkeb.),  This 
was,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  record- 
of- rights;  but  it  speaks  badly  fur  our  administration  that,  though  the  wrong 
done  was  discovered,  the  only  remedy  that  could  be  found  was  to  apply  to 
the  same  Court  that  wrought  the  injury  by  way  of  appeal  against  its  own 
judgment. 

The  second  triennial  settlement  was  also  under  Begnlation  IX.  of  1805,  from 
1216  to  1218  faali  (1808-9  to  1810-11  A.D.),  and  the  assessment  was  to  be 
framed  upon  the  difierence  between  the  actual  amount  of  the  previous  assess- 
Second  triennial  settle-  nient  and  the  actual  produce  of  the  land  at  its  termi- 
mentfor  isos-s  to  1810-11.  nation  by  adding  two-thirds  of  such  diflFerence  to  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  first  settlement.  Section  V.  of  the  same  Begnlation 
farther  provided  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  1218  faali  a  new  settlement 
should  be  concluded  with  the  same  persons  (if  willing  to  engage)  for  a  fur- 
ther period  of  four  years,  viz.j  1219  to  1222  (1811-12  to  1814-15),  at  a  fixed 
equal  annual  revenue  formed  by  adding  to  the  annual  revenue  of  the  second 
triennial  settlement  three-fourths  of  the  net  increase  of  revenue  found  to 
have  accrued  daring  any  one  year  of  that  period.^  The  second  triennial  set- 
tlement of  this  district  was  formed  by  Mr.  H.  Dumbleton,  and  gave  a  land 
revenue  for  UU/asli  (1810-11  A.  D.)  of  Bs.  18,93,743,  exclusive  of  the  great 
mukarartsj  or  Bs.  4,78,632  in  excess  of  the  last  year  of  the  first  triennial  settle- 
ment. The  drought  of  1807-8,  already  noticed,  produced  serious  embarrass- 
ments, so  that  the  landholders  were  unable  at  once  to  accede  to  the  terms  pro- 

1  It  is  QnneceMar/  to  notice  the  permanent  tettleDieot  promiied  by  section  7  of  Bcgalation 
2X.  of  1805  and  Regalation  X.  of  1807,  at  the  controvenjr  on  this  subject  continaed  to  oar  own 
days  would  flU  a  Tolnme  by  itself. 
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posed,  and  rednctions  were  allowed,  amooniing  to  Rs.  82,791  in  tibe  first 
year,  and  Rs.  19,480  in  the  last  year  of  this  settlement.  The  Commissionerfi, 
who  then  stood  in  the  position  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  noted  the  large  pro- 
portion of  estates  in  many  parganahs  either  still  altogether  waste  or  only 
partially  brought  into  cultivation,  and  recommended  the  exclusion  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  Sah&ranpur  District,  comprising  the  present  district 
of  that  name  and  a  great  part  of  MuzaflFarnagar,  from  the  benefits  of  a  per- 
manent settlement  on  this  account,  as  well  as  because  of  the  improvement 
in  agriculture  contemplated  from  the  reopening  of  the  canal.  It  was  also 
found  that,,  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the  Revenue  Officers  to  admit  the 
proprietors  to  'form  engagements,  a  very  extensive  reoonrse  to  farming  still 
appeared  to  be  necessary.  The  following  table  shows  the  demand,  receipts  and 
balances,  from  1803-4  to  1813-14  in  rupees  as  finally  adjusted^  in  the  Provia- 
cial  accounts :— 


Year. 

Demand. 

R9. 

1803-4, 

12,71821 

1804-5, 

IMI.929 

1805-6. 

13,00,478 

180-7, 

16,06.81f 

1807-8, 

16,79,610 

18US-9, 

18,83,243 

Receipts. 


Rp. 

12,49,182 
12,18,264 
14,96,660 
16,05,001 
16,78,697 
18,fc0.798 


Balance. 


R«. 

22,639 

93,666 

3,813 

1,315 

978 

2,446 


Charges 
of  col- 
lection. 


Rs. 

1.41.737 
2,05,'^58 
2,2;,9?6 
2,68,617 
2,3U,2«7 
1,56.973 


Tear. 


Rs. 

1P09-10, 
1810-11, 
1811-12, 
Isl^  8. 
1»IS-14, 

Total... 


Demand. 


Rs. 

20.05.753 
21,43,677 
21,fi5,6'  0 
23,29,124 
25,79,817 

2,04,67,368 


Receipts. 

Balaace. 

Chargei 
of  col- 
lection. 

Ra. 

19,90,544 
2l.24.fr87 
2:),83,181 
22.88,709 
25,53.724 

Ks. 

15,209 
18,790 
72,419 
40,422 
26,093 

Rf. 

1,19,148 
1,15,S9( 
1,22,705 
1,26,791 
1,44,438 

2,01,69,580 

• 

2,97,783 

18,58,984 

The  balances  on  the  whole  were  very  small  when  compared  with  Aligarh 
and  Agra,  showing  that  the  assessment  could  not  have  pressed  heavily  on  the 
people,  whilst  the  revenue  had  more  than  doubled. 

The  next  settlement  «ras  for  four  years,  and  was  made  under  section  V.  of 
Quartenniai  settierapnt  Regulation  IX.  of  1805,  as  already  noticed.  The  total 
for  i8ii-i2to  13I4-.5  A.D.  land-reveuue  from  all  sources  for  1218/a3K,  or  1810-11 
A.D.,  amounted  to  Rs.  21,43,378.  The  new  settlement  showed  a  progressive 
enhancement :  that  for  the  first  year,  orl219/aWt,  amounted  to  Rs.  21,56,026 ; 
for  1220  fasliy  to  Rs.  21,75,176  ;  for  1221  faslij  to  Rs.  25,79,813,  and  for  1222 
fasli,  to  Rs.  26,73,904.  In  1813-14  the  gredt  mukarari  of  Raja  Rdmdayal 
Singh  lapsed  by  his  death.^  From  the  occupation  of  the  British  in  1803  to  the 
death  of  the  Raja,  the  assessment  amounted  only  to  Rs.  1,11,597.    At  the  first 


1  Sel.  Rec,  N.-W.  P.,  1818-20,  p.  370.  *By  1818-14  the  greater  number  of  the  talakis 

combined  in  the  old  mukararU  were  broken  np,  and  settlements  were  made  with  Ihe  viUage 

« 

proprietors,  whilst  the  Tillages  themselres  were  incorporated  with  the  other  Tillages  of  the  par- 
ganah  in  which  they  were  situated,  on  a  common  list ;  so  that  from  this  time  the  names  cTen  of 
the  old  talukas  disappear  from  the  puUio  records,  and  their  boundaries  can  no  longer  be  traced 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy. 
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summary  settlement  for  five  years  the  revenue  watf  more  than  quadrupled,  and 
showed  as  follows :— 


1813-14. 

1S14-2S. 

1815-16. 

1816-17. 

1817-18. 

Bs. 
4,91,395 

Rs. 
5,53,715 

Bs. 

5,76,446 

Bs. 

4,78,552 

Bs. 

5,79,317 

■ 

Abatements  were  made  in  two  of  the  estates,  leaving  the  revenue  at  the  close  of 
the  fifth  settlement  at  Rs.  5,59,561.  The  next  settlement  of  these  estates  was 
made  for  seven  years,  from  1818-19  to  1824-25. 

The  district  settlement  was  for  five  years,  from  1223  fasli  to  1227  fasli  (1815- 
^  .  ,  16  to  1819-20  A.D.),  and  was  made  under  Reffulation 

Three  quinqaenmal  set-      -^      n    o^r.      rm  >        \ 

tlements,  1816-16  tu  18:19-    A.  of  1812.    This  Settlement  was  extended  for  a  second 
^^  ^'^'  period  of  five  years,  or  from  1228  to  1232  faali  (1820- 

21  to  1824-25  A.D.),  by  orders  of  Government  in  1818.  It  was  during  the 
currency  of  these  settlements  that  Meerut  and  MuzaiFarnagar  were  formed  into 
separate  charges.  The  Sikandarabad,  Tilbegampur,  Ada,  Dankaur,  E&sna^ 
Baran,Mdlagarh  and  Ahar  Malikpur  parganahs  were  taken  from  the  Aligarh  dis- 
trict and  added  to  the  southern  parganahs  of  the  Sah&runpur  *  district  to  form 
the  district  of  Meerut,  whilst  the  midland  parganahs  of  Sah&ran  pur  were  placed 
.under a  Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector  resident  at  Muzafiarnagar.  The 
subsequent  history  of  these  divisions  will  be  found  under  their  respective  dis*. 
tricts.  In  the  meantime  Begulation  V II.  of  1822  had  been  passed.  The  English 
copy  was  distributed  in  November,  1822,  but  the  Persian  copy  was  not  ready 
until  April,  1824,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil passed  a  resolution  postponing  the  introduction  of  the  procedure  prescribed 
by  the  Begulation,  as  it  was  judged  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions in  the  short  time  that  would  elapse  before  the  expiry  of  the  second 
quinquennial  settlement.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  a  third  settlement  for 
five  years,  from  1233  to  1237  fasli  (1825-6  to  1829-30  A.D.),  should  be  made 
at  existmg  rates,  until  such  time  as  the  revision  contemplated  was  completed. 
Mr.  Chamberlain^  who  had  been  deputed  to  assess  the  lapsed  mukarari  of 
Baja  R&mday&l,  was  again  sent  to  make  the  fourth  settlement,  or  first  quinquen- 
nial settlement  of  the  whole  of  the  parganahs  now  forming  the  district.  He 
appears  to  have  ascertj^ined  the  actual  out-turn  of  each  estate,  including  even 
profits  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  small  revenue-free  patches ;  and  taking 
this  as  his  basis,  he  merely  deducted  the  percentage  allowed  by  the  Begulations. 
Shortly  after  concluding  the  settlement,  Mr.  Chamberlain  died,  and  was  suo^ 
oeeded  by  Mr.  Calvert  The  assessment  was  soon  found  to  be  much  greater 
than  the  people  could  pay,  and  the  Board  of  Commissioiiers  directed  Mr.  Calverb 
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to^make  such  remissions  as  he  thought  to  be  necessary.  In  1817,  QovemioeDt 
relinqoished  m  many  cases  the  progressive  increase  that  had  been  imposed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  assessment,  however,  still  remained  far  too  high,  and  the 
partial  revisions  that  subsequently  took  place  led  to  further  reductions,  so  that 
the  revenue  of  the  last  year  was  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  first  year 
of  the  new  assessment.  Similar  revisions  took  plaoe  during  the  second  and 
third  quinquennial  settlements,  with  the  same  results. 

The  settlement  under  Regulation  VII.  of  1822  and  IX.  of  1833  of  parganah 
Manglaur  was  made  by  Mr.  Plowden  in  1835 ;  that  of  parganahs  Devbandand 
Bdmpur  in  1834,  by  Messrs.  Louis  and  Turner ;  that  of  parganahs  JawAlapnr, 
Jaur&si  and  Burki,  and  tappas  Kheri  and  Sakrauda  by  Mr.  Grant  in  1835; 
and  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  district,  and  the  revision  of  the  whole  of  his 
predecessors'  work,  by  Mr.  E.  Thornton  during  the  years  1836-38.  Thp  pro- 
ceedings were  concluded  and  the  records  completed  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Edgworth 
in  1841.1 

The  district  then  comprised  twenty-one  pargnnahs,  two  tappas  (Kheri  and 
Sakrauda),  and  two  talukas.  These  sub-divisions  were  revised  in  1841,  and 
the  number  of  parganahs  was  reduced  to  fifteen,  in  which  the  talukas  and  tappas 
were  also  absorbed.  The  measurements  for  the  new  settlement  were  commenced 
in  1833,  and  were  finished  in  June,  1836,  but  were  materially  incorrect.  Much 
land  fit  for,  but  not  under  cultivation,  was  entered  as  cultivated,  and  no  uniform 
system  for  describing  the  soils  and  the  land  to  be  recorded  as  irrigated  was 
adopted.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  statistics  relating  to  both  these  subjects 
at  this  settlement  are  too  untrustworthy  for  publication.  The  preceding  assess^ 
ments  being  found  too  high,  Mr.  Thornton  proceeded  to  examine  the  fiscal 
history  of  each  estate,  and  the  rates  of  the  difi'erent  assessments,  thus  distin- 
guishing those  that  were  fuund  capable  of  realization  from  those  that  were  found 
insupportable.  The  principal  causes  of  increase  were  the  revenue  from  resumed 
revenue-free  estates,  which  in  1838-39  was  estimated  at  Bs.  1,25,000,  and  the 
re-settlement  of  the  lapsed  talukas  of  B&mdaySrs  mukarari. 

It  was  Mr.  Thornton  who  took  up  the  settlement  of  the  villages  comprised 

in  the  mukarari  estate,  and  ascertained  whether  the  village  communities  or  the 

Settlement  of  rights  in   ^^^^^  of  Bfimday&l  were  to  be  considered  proprietors. 

thefnukarari.  g^  fo^^^  ^^^  the  proprietary  right  throughout  the 

district  almost  universally  rested  in  the  resident  cultivating  communities.  He 
f^und  the  villages  of  the  mukarari  were  intermingled  with  others  in  the  district, 
so  that  out  of  a  circle  including  forty  or  fifty  villages,  some  would  be  of  either 
kind ;  and  where  not  included  in  the  mukarariy  the  cultivating  community  were 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  proprietors.    The  Rajput  or  Gujar  inhabitants  of 

^  The  proceediogi  of  Mr.  Thornton  were  aanctioned  bj  O.  0.  692,  dated  April  S7tlit  IM, 
and  of  ICr.  Edgworth  li^  Q.  0. 5263^  dated  December  ISth^  1648^ 
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'the  whole  oirde,  however,  traced  their  origin  to  a  common  ancestor,  the  head 
of  the  common  colony,  so  that  the  location  of  the  settlements  in  both  cases 
mnst  have  been  about  the  same  time,  and  dne  to  the  same  canse.  ■  If  in  one  case 
the  commnniiy  were  to  be  considered  proprietors,  they  mnst  be  equally  regarded 
as  such  in  the  other  case,  for  the  only  other  source  of  proprietary  right,  m., 
transfer  by  sale  or  otherwise,  was  not  pleaded ;  and  in  fact  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Baja  did  not  claim  for  themselves  the  proprietary  right,  or  to  be  admitted  to 
settlement,  except  for  such  villages  as  they  were  themselves  in  occupancy  of 
as  proprietors.  This  delay  in  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  rea)  proprie- 
tors for  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  very  prejudicial,  not  only  to  them,  but  to 
the  safety  of  the  general  revenue.  Though  they  had  been  under  engagements 
for  the  revenue,  thdy  were  unable  to  transfer  their  land  or  borrow  money  on 
the  security  of  it.  Mr.  Thornton  writes  ^  on  this  subject,  that  ^^  the  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  revenue  authorities  to  recognize  the  right  has  thus,  owing  to 
the  view  the  people  and  the  Court  have  taken  of  it,  put  in  abeyance  the  right 
itself.  Beally  distressing  results  from  this  have  not  nnfrequentiy  come  under 
my  notice,  and  I  consider  that  much  loss  of  revenue  has  ensued,  particularly 
in  the  parganahs  of  the  Jawal&pyr  tahsild&ri,  where,  the  climate  being  insalu- 
brious, the  people  require  every  inducement  to  connect  them  with  the  soil ;  and 
the  snspension  of  their  right  in  it,  while  it  has  prevented  them  from  attaining 
prosperity,  has  offered  a  remarkable  temptation  to  bad  faith,  for  as  tiie  ^Kb&na 
Kh&li'  viUages  were  never  sold  for  balances,  these  people  might  make  any 
terms  with  Government  by  a  temporary  abandonment  of  their  villages,  though 
in  balances  oocasionally.  However  these  desertions  were  met  by  the  tahsil- 
d4r  locating  new  persons  in  the  abandoned  villages,  and  thus  has  arisen  ano- 
ther evil, — ^the  absolute  loss  of  the  suspended  right,  for  a  community,  when 
dispersed  for  some  years,  cannot  be  re-united  at  the  will  of  a  Settiement  Officer, 
nor  be  traced ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  latter  claimants,  I  have  had,  in  some 
cases,  to  record,  as  in  proprietary  possession,  persons  of  very  recent  occupation/* 
The  record-of-rights  was  drawn  up  for  the  first  time  at  this  settiement,  and 
the  smallest  sub-division  of  the  land  in  each  village  was  entered,  with  the  name 
of  the  manager  and  the  amount  of  land-revenue  due  from  it.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  appointment  of  patw&rfs  or  village  accountants,  ohauki- 
d&rs  or  village  watchmen,  and  the  selection  of  lambarddrs  or  the  representatives 
of  the  village  communities  in  their  engagements  with  Government. 

For  the  year  1260  fasli  (1852-53^  A.  D.>,  the  demand  amounted  to 
Bs.  10,04,567,  giving  a  net  increase  on  the  previous  actual  receipts  of  Rs.  13,587. 
In   1859-60,  previous  to  Mr.    YansAgnew's   assessment,    the   land-revenue 

amounted  to  Bs.  10,93,946.    Mr.  YansAimew  assessed 
the  district  at  Bs.  11,29,442  ;  this  settiement,  however, 
""""        [       "  1  Set.  Bcp^  I.,  160. 
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was  not  sanctioned,  and  orders  were  issued  for  its  revisioiL     These  were  carried 

out  hj  the  late  Mr.  H.  D.  Robertson,  and  the  late  Mr.  H.  LePoer  Wynne,  whilst 

the  final  report  was  drawn  up  in  1870  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Webster.^    Their  assessment 

amounted  to  Bs.  11^38,580,  or  with  cesses,  i^d  exclusive  of  jungle  grants,  which 

were  separately  assessed,  to  Bs.  12,47,951,  and  including  these,  to  Bs.  12,97,313. 

The  orders  of  GoTemment  on  the  settlement  were  not   issued  until  April, 

^,  ,     .  1874,  or  twenty  years  after  the  first  steps  towards  the 

Mode  of  assessment.  '  ,     ,   ,  ^  i         .     ,       i       x     ^orj    ^r 

assessment  had  been  taken  m  hand.     In  1854,  Mr. 

Boss  commenced  the  measurements,  which  were  almost  completed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Spankie  when  the  mutiny  broke  out.  They  were  con- 
tinued again  at  the  close  of  1857,  and  completed  by  April,  1858.    Early  in 

1859,  Mr.  VansAgnew  oommenced  the  assessment  of 
the  district,  and  completed  it  in  1863.  He  found  the 
measurements  fairly  correct,  and  in  the  whole  district  only  107  villages  had 
to  be  re-measured  in  this  and  the  succeeding  operations.  The  record-of-rights 
had,  however,  to  be  completely  remodelled,  as  well  owing  to  the  natural  changes 
caused  by  lapse  of  time,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  rebellion  of  1857-58,  and  the  no  less 
serious  disturbances  of  proprietary  right  caused  by  the  great  famine  of  1860-61. 
Mr.  YansAgnew's  mode  of  assessment,  whilst  satisfying  himself,  and,  as  subse- 
quent inquiries  showed,  resulting  in  a  tolerably  fair  apportionment  of  th^  State 
demand,  was  not  recorded  in  writing,  and  afforded  no  materials  by  which  the 
Government  could  judge  of  the  expediency  of  confirming  his  arrangem^ts. 
As  Sah4ranpur  was  the  first  of  the  old  settlements  to  fall  in,  great  care  was 
taken  in  drawing  up  a  series  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  employed 
in  revising  the  assessments.  These  rules,  knowa  as  the  ^'  Sah&ranpur  instrno- 
tions, "  were  framed  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Oolvin,  then  Lieutenant-GK>venior 
of  these  Provinces,  and  form  the  basis  on  which  all  subsequent  instructions  were 
drawn  up.  The  main  alterations  made  were — ^firstly,  the  reduction  of  the  stand- 
ard by  which  the  demand  of  Government  was  settled  from  two-thirds  to  one-half 
of  the  calculated  assets ;  and  secondly,  the  adoption  of  the  Fanj&b  system  of  plane 
table  survey  instead  of  the  cumbrous  and  inaccurate  chain  survey  previously 
in  use. 

In  1864,  the  instructions  for  a  revision  of  the  entire  assessment  were  issued. 

TT  T%  n  u  ^®  proceedings  were  to  embrace  an  inquiry  ihto  the 

uT*  H.  D.  BobertsoD* 

adequacy  and  moderation  of  the  assessment  in  general^ 

and  the  actual  assessment  of  each  village  in  detail ;  and  were  to  include  the 

correction  of  the  vernacular  records  and  completion  of  the  English  recprds  on 

the  recognized  system.    The  revision  of  the  assessment  of  the  Sahdranpur  tahsfl 


^  Beport,  Allahabad,  1S70.  The  discrepanciea  as  to  the  total  of  the  assessment  and  the  total  of 
the  area  in  this  report  are  simplj  irrt-coocilable,  and  the  figures  given  above  are  those  fiosUly 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Bevenoe  and  by  Government. 
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was  acoompliahed  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Robertson.  His  assessment  was  based  npon 
soil  rates.  The  soils  were  divided  into  rattslij  dikar^  mUarij  and  bhida^  bat  subse- 
quently rausli  and  ddkar^  comprising  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area,  were  thrown 
together  as  one  soil.  These  were  again  sub*  divided  into  irrigated  and  nnirri- 
gated^and  for  each  of  the  six  classes  a  set  of  average  rent-rates  was  drawn  np. 
The  rent-rates  were  based  upon  (1)  cash  rents,  (2)  rates  framed  on  an  esti- 
mate of  the  average  value  of  the  average  produce  of  the  cfops,  and  (3)  the 
village  rent-rolls  giving  (where  the  rent  was  paid  in  kind)  the  value  of  the 
samind&r's  share  of  the  crops  in  a  given  year.  Mr.  Bobertson  depended  chiefly 
npon  the  cash  rates;  but  his  accepted  rates  are  often  below  the  pash  rates  in 
mUan  and  bhida  soils,  and  above  then  in  rauili-ddkar.  These  discrepancies  are 
left  unexplained.  The  general  result,  however,  of  his  entire  proceedings  gave 
a  land-revenue  at  assumed  rates  of  Bs.  3,07,936,  whilst  that  actually  assessed 
amounted  to  Rs.  3,19,243,  or  with  cesses,  Rs.  3,5 1,136,  or  an  increase  in  land* 
revenue  over  Mr.  Thornton's  assessment  of  Bs.  49,346.  Of  this  sum,  Bs.  19,505 
are  shown  as  due  to  canal  irrigation  over  28,071  acres. 

Mr.*  Wynne  revised  the  assessment  of  the  Deoband,   Burki  and  Kakiir 

tahsils,  for  which  he  submitted  a  rent-rate  report  previ- 
ous to  assessment.  He  at  first  divided  the  soils  of  each 
parganah  into  a  number  of  circles,  and  calculated,  for  each  of  these  a  series  of 
six  percentages  relating  to  the  proportion  between  the  cultivated  and  irrigated 
areas,  cultivated  and  culturable  areas,  manured  and  cultivated  areas,  sandy  and 
cultivated  areas,  the  number  of  the  agricultural  population,  and  the  entire  popula- 
tion to  each  one  hundred  acres.  These  elaborate  calculations  were,  however, 
entirely  disregarded  in  the  actual  assessment,  which,  like  Mr.  Bobertson's  final 
figures,  was  based  upon  the  cash  rates  prevailing  in  each  circle.  ^^  Having  fixed^ 
the  average  rate  on  all  cultivated  land  in  a  circle,  Mr.  Wynne  proceeded  to  select 
an  average  village  as  representative  of  the  circle,  and  to  graduate  all  other 
villages  above  or  below  this,  according  to  their  value.  In  doing  this  he  must 
have  been  guided  by  the  impressions  received  at  the  time  of  inspection,  and 
have  formed  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  amount  to  be  added  to,  or  deducted 
from,  the  standard  rate  in  each  case.  He  then  made  an  addition  for  old  and  new 
fallow  (valuing  them  respectively  at  one-third  and  two-thirds  of  the  rat.e  on  cul- 
tivation, after  deducting  10  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  for  pasturage),  and  so 
worked  out  the  assessment  of  the  village.  If  he  thought  that  assessment,  or  its 
rate  of  incidence,  too  high  as  compared  with  the  other  villages  in  the  graduated 
list  of  the  circle,  he  lowered  it  summarily,  so  as  to  agree  with  them."  The 
rental  estimated  on  this  system  amounted  to  Bs.  16,17,066,  of  which  only 
Bs.  66,617  was  assessed  upon  fallow  land.    The  revenue,  with  cesses  imposed, 

amounted  to  Bs.  8,99,783. ' 

^  GoreniiDenl  renew  of  the  babiraapur  settlement,  p.  9. 
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As  already  noted,  the  rental  of  the  last  year  of  the  expired  settlement  is  said 
The  new  settlement  as    ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^«  10,93,946,  and  that  of  the  revised 
» ''^oi®-  settlement  to  be  Rs.  11,38,580,  showing  a  total  increaae 

of  Rs.  44,634.  From  the  review  of  the  settlement  report,  it  wonld  appear 
that  Mr.  Thornton's  revenue-rate  fell  at  Rs.  2*6-6  per  acre  .on  the  cnlUvated 
area,  and  Mr.  YansAgnew's  assessment  at  Rs.  1-9-6.  The  former  was  cal- 
calated  at  75  per  cent,  of  the  assets,  and  the  latter  at  50  per  cent.  only.  ^In 
1866  the  caltivated  area  of  the  district  was  732,031  acres,  the  revenue 
Rs.  11,38,580,  or  Rs.  1-8-10  per  acre ;  and  the  rental  was  Rs.  22,76,155, 
or  Rs.  3-1-9.  per  acre.  The  increase  in  the  rental  was,  therefore,  Rs.  7,04,217 ; 
in  the  cultivated  area,  76,190  acres ;  and  in  the  rentrrate,  Rs.  0-11-3,  or  29 
per  cent,  of  the  increase  of  rental.  Of  the  rental  'increase,  Rs.  2,36,901 
(Rs.  76,190  X  Rs.  3-1-9)  is  due  to  enlarged  cultivation,  leaving  Rs.  4,67,313 
10  be  accounted  for  by  other  causes.  The  Settlement  Officers  attribute 
Us.  79,369  of  revenue,  or  Rs.  1,58,738  of  rent,  to  oanal  irrigation,  so  that 
only  Rs.  3,08,575,  or  a  rise  of  Rs.  0-6-9  per  acre,  or  22'8  per  cent.,  remains 
as  due  to  the  incres&ed  competition  for  land  and  the  rise  in  prices,—  a  rfte  which 
the  Board  of  Revenue  have  shown  to  have  been  about  18  per  oent.  Thus,  as  is 
natural  in  a  district  where  so  much  of  the  rent  is  paid  in  produce,  the  rent-roll 
advanced  pari  passu  with  the  heightened  price  of  the  produce." 

Mr.  Thornton  expressly  stated  in  his  report  that  the  demand  then  fised 

^'  stopped  far  short  of  a  fair  demand,"  and  wished  that 

^'  when  a  really  good  state  of  cultivation  had  been 

reached,  a  gradual  approach  should  at  each  future  revision  be  made  to  the  sum 

fairly  demandable."  Mr.  Bird,  too,  remarked  that  ^^  Sah&ranpur  had  been  partially 

very  mueh  over-assessed,  and  that  the  measures  employed  for   collecting 

the  revenue  liad  been  equally  harsh  and  illegal;  some  of  the  communities  com* 

posed  of  the  most  industrious  classes  had  been  cruelly  depressed.     He  looked 

to  further  equalization  of  the  revenue  on  revision,  and  to  an  increase  from 

extended  cultivation."    I  cannot  do  better  here  than  quote  the  Board^s  review 

on  the  settlement  as  a  whole^  : — ^^  Saharanpur,  in  truth,  has  not  been  happy  in 

its  fiscal  history.    The  first  25  years  of  British  rule  were  one  long  struggle  on 

the  one  side  at  extracting  large  revenues,  met  by  a  resolute  determination  on 

the  other  to  resist  payment.    The  names  of  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Mooro 

are  prominently  connected  with  those  early  days.    The  efibrts  of  the  former  to 

extract  what  he  considered  a  proper  revenue  from  Raja  Ramday&l  Singh's  tenure 

ended  in  depopulating  a  large  part  of  the  district.    Mr.  Moore's  assessments  led 

to  innumerable  farms,  and  ultimately  to  an  uprising  of  the  Gujars  at  Kunja. 

I^nmense  balances  accrued,  and  the  district,  noted  as  one  of  the  richest  in  the 

days  of  the  Mughal,  deteriorated  rapidly.     The  settlement  of  1838  did  much  to 

^  Letter  975,  of  18th  August,!  S71,  para.  SS. 
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restore  confidence,  «nd  to  brinj2^  emigrants  back. .  Bat  all  aoconnts  agree  that 
since  the  recent  revision  of  settlement,  by  which  the  harden  of  land-revenne  has 
been  more*  equitably  adjasted,  and  since  the  rapid  extension  of  irrigation,  the 
character  of  the  hitherto  nnrnly  communities  who  inhabit  the  district  is  undergo- 
ing an  extraordinary  change,  and  the  increase  of  prosperity  is  marked.  The 
demand  of  the  early  settlements  was,  in  fact,  never  collected.  The  settlement  of 
1838-58  worked,  on  the  whole,  fairly  ;  but  the  district  made  little  or  no  advance. 
Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  district  changed  hands  at  very  low  rates.  In  many 
parts  of  the  district,  land  could  attract  little  or  no  capital.  Population  remained 
nearly  stationary.  Cultivation,  however,  had  increased  about  nine  per  cent. ; 
irrigation,  too,  had  increased,  but  the  exact  amount  cannot  be  ascertained, 
and  prices  had  risen  about  25  p^r  cent.  But  neither  extension  of  cultivar- 
tion,  nor  irrigation,  nor,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  any  permanent  rise  in  rents, 
justified  the  assumption  of  a  larger  increase  in  rental  than  39  per  cent.  To 
haf  e  taken  two-thirds  of  that  rental  would  hare  enriched  the  Government  reve- 
nue at  the  expense  of  the  tardy  progress  of  the  district,  and  Sah&ranpur  owes 
its  present  prosperity  to  the  moderation  shown  in  the  revision  of  the  demand. 
The  demand  fixed  by  the  Sattlement  Officers  was  eventually  accepted  by  all 
the  proprietors,  with  the  exception  of  one  estate." 

The  demand  in  each  tahsil  for  the  year  1866-67,  and  from  the  year  1883<-84 

to  the  end  of  the  settlement  is  distributed  as  follows 
(in  rupees  and  omitting  fractions  of  a  rupee) : — 


Besolt  of  the  anessment. 


Clan  of  eitate. 


Berenne-ptTlng 


Bevenae* 

(a)  For  life 

(b)  lo  porpediiti  do. 
Onat 


Total 


Stbtompnr. 


1806-97. 


lass-M. 


Ba. 

S,617 
18,400 


8,01,009 


Ra. 

8,50,874 


8,017 

884 

14.408, 


Nakte. 


; 


I806-O7. 

Ba. 

8,88,164 

168 
1.S46I 


8,87,988  8^,668 


1888-84. 


Ba. 

838,700 

168 
1446 


8,90,104 


Birid. 


1808*67< 


8,7S,64S 


180 
»,441 


8,86,847 


1888-84. 


Ba. 

S.76,6d7 


100 
88,180 


8,08,878 


Deoband. 


1866^. 


Ba. 

3,81,899 

1, 


786 


8,38,781 


1888-84, 


Bfl. 

8,88,886 

1, 


786 


8,86,108 


ToUL 


1886-67. 


Ba. 

18,8M64 

4,461 

a,(i66 

86,841 


18,79,188 


1888-84. 


Ba. 
lt,47,6S7 

4,461 
8^666 

48488 


18,87^18 


This  assessment  has  been  confirmed  for  thirty  years,  from  July  1st,   1860, 

to  June  30tii,  1890.    All  other  details  will  be  found  under  the  parganah 

notices. 

The  following  table  gives  the  collections,  demand,  and  balance,  according 

to  the  official  tetums,  from  1860-61  to  1871-72.     In 
the  latter  year  there  were  Bs.  2,346  outstanding  at  the 

beginning  of  the  year,  of  which  Bs.  623  were  collected,  Us.  976  were  remitted 
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and  removed  from  the  acoonnts,  leaving  a  balance  of  Bs.  747  on  aooonnt  of 
old  ontstandings :— 


1 

PABTICirLAKS 

OF  Balavcb. 

S 

1 

1 

Beat. 

Year. 

Demand. 

C«>11ec- 
tioos. 

Balaaces. 

%4 

^  d 

\^ 

• 

o  o 

m 

NominaL 

Is 

• 

I  trail 
iqttidi 

9 

o 

£-8 

0  a 

• 

U  p^ 

Q 

HI 

&4 

Bs. 

B8. 

Ki. 

Ra. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Be. 

1860-61      ••• 

10.89.668 

8,19,413 

2,61,155 

60,140 

1,47.240 

6,630 

47,145 

24-16 

1861-62      — 

10,94,806 

10,06,309 

87,996 

."(9.0.14 

•  •• 

196 

48,766 

6-04 

186S-63      ••• 

10,97,019 

10,45.842 

51,677 

2,814 

«•• 

128 

48,7^ 

471 

1863-64      .- 

10,98.021 

10,48,138 

49,885 

1,722 

807 

1,610 

46,y46 

4-54 

1864-66 

10,98,^10 

10,^0,287 

47,973 

9se 

520 

409 

46,106 

437 

1865-66       ^ 

11,00,918 

10,43,762 

57,151 

10,197 

45,853 

... 

1,101 

5V9 

1866-67      ... 

1 1,02,V49 

10,06,516 

96,433 

••• 

96,433 

... 

M« 

8-74 

1867-68      ••• 

11,82,281 

10^0,405 

51,876 

—r 

.•• 

51,876 

••a 

418 

1868-69      ... 

I0,07,a68 

9,76,082 

31,276 

30,988 

288 

••• 

•  •. 

S-IO 

1869-70      ... 

10,07,641 

10,02,115 

5,526 

4,854 

672 

... 

•  .. 

0-54 

1870-71      ... 

10.07,648 

10,05.676 

1,972 

806 

... 

... 

1,166 

0-20 

1871-79      ... 

10,18,867 

10,09,673 

4,194 

2,901 

8 

181 

1,104 

0*30 

The  estates  in  this  district  are  all  either  gaminddrij  pattiddri  or  bhdgadiara. 

These  mav,  once  for  all,  be  defined  here.  Zaminddri 
tenures  are  tl^ose  in  ^hich  the  whole  land  is  held  and 
managed  in  common,  and  the  rents  and  whole  profits  of  the  estate  are  thrown 
into  one  common  stock  and  divided  amongst  the  several  proprietors,  whose 
rights  are  estimated  according  to  fractional  shares,  whether  of  a  mpee,  or  of 
the  local  unit  of  land  measure  known  as  a  bigha.  Pattiddri  tenures  may  be 
divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect  pattid&ri  or  bhajach&ra.  Perfect  pattiddri 
is  that  tenure  wherein  the  whdle  lands  are  held  in  severalty  by  the  difierent 
proprietors,  all  of  whom  are  jointly  responsible  for  the  Government  revenne, 
though  each  is  theoretically  responsible  only  for  the  quota  represented  by  the 
proportion  of  the  land  he  holds  to  the  whole  estate.  Imperfect  pattiddri  is 
where  portions  of  the  land  are  held  in  severalty,  and  portions  in  common,  with 
a  joint  responsibility  for  the  Government  demand.  In  this  case  the  revenue  is 
primarily  made  up  from  the  rents  of  the  common  lands,  and  the  remainder  by 
a  bdchhj  or  oess,  proportioned  to  the  holdings  in  severalty,  and  calculated  either 
by  custom  or  on  a  fixed  scale.  Mr.  Wynne  writes  that  ^^  the  habits  of  proprie- 
tors and  cultivators  alike  are  simple.  Both  are  ignorant  of  the  extremes  of 
poverty  and  riches.  They  all  live  from  hand  to  mouth ;  get  from  the  village 
Baniya  an  advance  when  they  need  it  ou  account  of  a  marriage  or  funeral,  or  a 
bad  season,  or  fine  from  a  Court  of  law,  and  repay  it  with  interest,  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  credit,  from  12  to  30  per  cent" 
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Jungle  grants. 


The  tract  of  waste  jnngle  and  forest  land  lying  along  the  base  of  the 

Siw&Uk  hills  remained  nominally  in  the  occupation 
of  the  estates  bordering  on  it,  or  anyone  who  diose 
to  use  it,  nntil  the  settlement  in  1838.  Mr.  Thornton  then  measured  off 
the  superfluous  waste,  and  included  it  in  the  large  tracts  mapped  as  the 
Kheri,  K&nsr&o  and  Pathari  Nadi  forests.  In  1839  orders  were  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Bevenue  to  lease  these  tracts  to  persons  capable  of  bringing 
them  under  cultivation.  In  1840  Mr.  Edgeworth  took  engagements  from 
various  parties,  but  his  settlement  was  not  sanctioned,  and  subsequently,  under 
the  new  grant  rules,  fresh  arrangements  were  made  by  Messrs.  Davidson, 
Cndgie,  and  Boss,  all  of  which  were  sanctioned  by  Government.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  number  and  locality  of  the  grants,  the  period  for  which 
they  were  settled,  and  the  initial  and  full  revenue  demand,  omitting  fractions 
of  a  rupee. 


Period  for  which 
tettled. 

Demand. 

i^ 

«^4 

Period  for  which 
getded. 

Demand, 

Number  and 

\ 

locality  of 

grant. 

m 

• 

t5 

• 

i 

& 

S 
Bs. 

1 

s 

Numbc 
of  gr 

a 

1 

& 

4a 

s 

3 

s 

Bt. 

Re. 

Bs. 

8  Pathari  Nadi 

1SS8-S9 

1884-86 

31 

2,838 

1  Kheri 

••• 

1846-47 

1P90-91 

7 

69S 

1           f, 

1C41-4S 

.  1887-88 

S 

243 

7       „ 

■  •  • 

1847-48 

1896-97 

618 

8,800 

s          ^ 

1842-43 

1888-89 

16 

1»289 

6       „ 

•  •  • 

1860-61 

••« 

21 

1,741 

S             i> 

1843-44 

1889-90 

9 

760 

93  K&nsrao 

•.< 

•  •« 

1879-80 

4,962 

7,940 

3                    H 

1844-46 

1890-91 

69 

4,824 

2  Kheri 

••• 

.18f'4-66 

1904-06 

16 

1,141 

6Do.  &Kbari 

••• 

•■  • 

81 

6,646 

5        „ 

••a 

1867-68 

• 
■  •  • 

37 

2,993 

SPathariNadi 

1846-46 

1990-91 

46 

3,767 

«            H 

■.« 

••< 

1903-04 

41 

3,362 

1           » 

••• 

1891-92 

2 

176 

4        „ 

•  •  • 

1869-60 

1890-91 

40 

8,148 

lO           „ 

••• 

)884-S5 

69 

6,617 

10        „ 

•  •• 

••• 

1906-06 

77 

6.798 

1           it 

••• 

••« 

6 

628 

6  K&nsrao 

•  •• 

1843-44 

1889-90 

27 

■     4,242 

lEherl 

1844-46 

1890-91 

28 

2,306 

1        w     . 

•»• 

1844-46 

1891-92 

6 

602 

6             ft 

••• 

••• 

61 

4,145 

2         n 

••• 

••• 

1890-91 

16 

1,341 

3          » 

1846-46 

1894-96 

437 

2,724 

Total  ] 

104 

••• 

— 

6,696 

70,446 

All  of  these  grants,  were  in  force  in  1863  except  six  grants,  which  were 
resumed  JTor  nonfulfilment  of  the  oonditions  on  which  they  were  granted.  Three 
of  ihem  were  fijj|)sequently  settled,— Nasi  rpur  in  the  Pathari  Nadi  forest  and  the 
two  K&nsrao  grants  of  L&lw&la  and  Mujdhidpur  Satiwdla.  In  the  beginning  of 
1863,  the  remainder  of  the  unlet  jimgle  grants  were  handed  over  to  the  Forest 
Department.  Many  of  the  grants  were  resumed^  in  1865,  and  others  were 
included  in  the  assessed  area  of  the  neighbouring  parganahs,  so  that  only  79 
remained  in  1870  on  the  grant  register. 


^  See  G.  0. 4741,  of  June  4(hy  1866  ;  1090A.|  of  dOth  September,  1872.    lSj09-rll  I. 
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The  cnltivator  with  &  right  of  oocaponcy  appears  to  hare  been  unknown  in 

the  district  prerioiis  to  the  enaotment  <^  Act  X.  of 
rating  cliuei.  ^^^^      ^^   Thornton  in   1838  writes .— «  The  col- 

tivators  who  are  not  zamindirs  are  throughout  the  district,  to  speak  genertUj, 
mere  tenants-at-will/'  In  portions  of  talnka  Jabarheri  and  parganah  Jawi 
14pur  alone  did  Mr.  Thornton  find  caltirators  of  this  class,  and  these  were  the 
old  zamfnd&rs  who  had  dropped  oat  of  the  fiscal  management  of  their  riUages.^ 
Wherever  rent-payers  were  found,  thej  ware  invited  to  advance  their  claim 
to  ooonpancy  without  the  zamind&r  being  able  to  eject  them  at  wilL  The 
claim  when  advanced  was  merely  to  occupancy  subject  to  die  payment 
of  a  fair  rent,  and  no  right  was  urged  to  hold  at  low  rates."  Again,  Mr. 
Wynne'  writes — ^'  There  is,  as  a  rule,  hardly  any  distinction  between  the  rent- 
paying  tenant  and  the  revenue-paying  proprietor.  The  former  never  claims 
the  title  of  aamind&r.  He,  as  well  as  the  mere  cultivator,  calls  himself  Strkar- 
korryaJty^  the  subject  of  the  (Government,  and  he  knows  the  payment  of  the 
tenant  (rent),  and  bis  own  payment  (revenue),  both  by  the  same  name,  ^^h6i!^ 
(arrears)  ;  or,  if  he  is  choice  in  his  mode  of  expression,  ^^muamld^  (a  matter, 
the  matter,  par  eaeeUencej  of  importance  in  his  life).  The  rent  which  the 
tenant  pays  is  often  no  more  than  the  allotment  of  the  Grovemment  demand  on 
his  share,  and  especially  in  bhdyaehdra  communities  it  is  often  calculated  at  an 
advance  of  25  per  cent.  (slwdDj  or  50  per  cent  (deorhi)  on  that  demand.  It 
is  trae  that  this  system  of  regulating  rents  by  custom  is  gradually  disappear- 
ing, and  has  already  disappeared  very  extensively,  but  the  traditional  feeling 
in  which  it  originated  is  still  shown  in  the  absence  of  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  proprietor  and  cultivator.  There  is  still  hardly  anywhere  any  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance,  dress,  houses  or  mode  of  living  in  general  of  the  two 
classes.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  all  these  respeets  the  proprietors  are  not, 
as  a  whole,  better  off  than  the  cultivators,  but  that  it  is  difiBcuIt  to  pro- 
nounce from  the  circumstances  of  any  particular  man  in  these  respeets  to 
which  class  he  belongs.  From  the  absence  of  social  distinctions  between  the 
two  classes,  the  happiest  relations  prevail,  as  a  rule,  between  them.  Suits 
under  the  rent  law  are  very  rarely  brought  into  Court.  Indeed,  questions  regard- 
ing  rent  can  hardly  arise  in  a  community  thus  constituted.*  Nearly  all  the 
suits  that  have  come  under  my  cognizance  have  arisen  in  tfa  few  villages 
where  the  proprietary  right  is  vested  in  a  single  powerful  individual,  or  in  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  old  proprietor  has  been  bought  out  by  a  money- 
lender.'' 

Since  Mr.  Wynne  wrote,  however,  the  tide  has  set  against  the  abnormal 
status  of  the  non-proprietary  cultivator  ;  the  zamind&rs  have  begun  to  exercise 

1  Set.  Bep.^  1. 1  see  farther  Ck>ll.  304,  dated  SOth  Angusti  1874^  and  Board's  695,  dated  2Stii 
October,  1874.  *  Bep.  18S. 
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their  power  of  enhancement,  and  he  is  snrelj  falling  to  a  position  where  he  will 
hare  less  pririleges  and  paj  a  higher  rent.  Strange  to  saj  the  J&ts  and  Gr&ras, 
who  are  really  frugal  and  industrious,  seem  to  be  more  in  debt  than  the 
nnthriftj  Gujars  and  Hajputs.  This  is  said  to  arise  from  two  causes : — ^firstly, 
they  can  get  longer  and  more  extensive  credit  from  the  money-lenders ;  and 
secondly,  these  men  were  for  a  long  series  of  years  singled  out  for  the 
payment  of  more  than  the  usual  proportional  share  of  the  Government  demand. 
Mr.  B.  Bird  noticed  this  fact  in  his  minute  on  the  settlement.  Mr.  Thornton 
perceived  it,  too,  and  did  as  much  as  he  could  to  equalize  taxation.  Mr.  Vans 
Agnew  and  Mr.  Wynne  both  proposed  large  reductions  with  the  same  object  of 
giving  industrious  classes  an  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  load  of  debt  that 
oppresses  them.  The  labouring  population  consists  chiefly  of  Cham&rs.  They 
are  not  in  such  a  degraded  condition  as  the  men  of  the  same  class  in  the  eastern 

districts  of  the  Benares  Division.     Mr.  Wynne  writes : 

lAbourors.  . 

*'  They  (the  labourers)  are  under  a  very  modified  kind  of 
servitude  to  the  proprietors  of  the  particular  village  in  which  they  reside.  That 
is  to  say,  in  return  for  the  protection  received,  aud  the  skins  of  all  the  dead 
animals,  they  are  bound  to  provide  the  families  of  the  proprietor  with  two  pairs 
of  shoes  a  year,  and  are  in  all  cases  bound  to  meet  any  call  for  labour  that  may 
be  made  on  the  whole  village.  They  were  moreover  bound  to  serve  the  land- 
lord in  the  field  for  wages  in  grain ;  but  of  late,  especially  since  the  railway  and 
oanal  works  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  demand  for  labour,  they  have  begun  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  even  this  mark  of  servitude,  and  such  is  the  call 
for  labour,  that  I  have  met  with  instances  of  a  high-caste  proprietor,  even  a 
Rajput,  associating  a  Cham&r  in  partnership  with  himself  in  his  seer." 

Though  the  population  is  dunse  compared  with  other  districts  in  these  Pro- 
vinces, it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  pressure  on  the  resources  of  the  land.^ 
Every  parganah  has  a  large  proportion  of  culturable  waste,  or  land  capable  of 
much  higher  cultivation,  sufficient  to  meet  any  normal  increase  in  the  population. 
Mr.  Wynne,  however,  anticii^ates  the  possibility  of  an  excessive  increase  in  the 
canal-irrigated  tracts,  where  the  certainty  of  a  return  for  labour  has  attracted 
a  large  population  from  without.  He  instances  the  villages  along  the  Eastern 
Jumna  Canal  as  presenting  ^^  occasional  instances  of  that  simultaneous  co-exist- 
ence of  poverty  and  wealth  which  is  so  happily  wanting  in  the  rest  of  the  oonntry. 
When  this  process  is  complete,  the  power  of  a  canal-irrigated  tract  to  supply,  in 
case  of  drought,  a  surplus  of  grain  for  the  famine-stricken  districts  will  be  much 
impaired.    The  mischief,  such  as  it  is,  vrill,  however,  be  considerably  held  in 


1  Mr.  Wynne  enumerates  amongst  the  checks  to  improvement  the  want  of  wells,  not  only  for 
irrigation  but  eren  for  drinking  water,  experienced  in  portions  of  Bhagwanpnr,  N&gal,  R6rki, 
Manglanr  and  Deoband,  and  the  eztrem«  slse  of  many  of  the  Tillages.  His  remarks  will  be  foimd 
in  the  Settlement  Report,  p.  Ul. 
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check  by  the  steady  rise  in  the  canal  water-rates,  which  I  have  always  adro* 
caied — raise  your  water-rent  to  the  point  at  which,  in  point  of  cheapness,  it  barely 
competes  with  irrigation  from  wells,  and  you  will  at  least  delay  the  excessiTe 
influx  of  inhabitants  from  without."  The  town  population  present  a  painful  cod- 
trast  to  the  agricultural  population.  Sub-division  of  shares  has  been  carried  fco 
the  extreme^  and  every  man,  however  small  his  share,  disdains  personal  labour. 
Hence  the  degraded  miserable  state  of  the  Musalm&n  inhabitants  of  the  decayed 
towns  of  Gangoh,  Lakhnauti  and  N&nauta. 

The  average  holding  of  cultivators,  as  given  by  Mr.  Robertson  for  tbo  Sahi- 
Diitributfon  of  the  cuitl-    ^anpur  tahsil,  shows  the  seer  bedding  of  proprietors  as 

Tatedareaamongstproprie-    five  acres,   the   average  holding  of  cultivators  with 

tary   and    non-propnetary       .  ,  «  . 

coltiTators.  rights  of  occupancy  as  eight  acres,  and  the  holding 

of  tenant8-at-will  as  six  acres.     Mr.  Wynne's  figures  for  the  remainder  of  the 

district  in  blghas,  equivalent  to  0*5062  of  an  acre,  are  as  follow :— 


1-6 
blghas. 

6-8. 

8-10. 

2,710 
2,631 

10-15. 

4,845 

4,748 

9,693 

15-20. 

20-25. 

2,576 
2,520 

5,096 

25-80. 

SO-40. 

2,481 
2,?92 

40-50.50-76. 

75-100. 

100 

op- 
wards. 

'  Proprietary  cul- 
tivatora. 

Kon-proprietary 
cttltiratora. 

10,419 
12,697 

3,055 
2,621 

3,624 
8,522 

7,146 

1,885 
1,867 

* 

8,752 

1,625 
1,320 

2,9 :5 

1 
1,883 

1,247 
1,1 3C 

852 

420 

• 

890 
260 

Total    ... 

28,116 

5,676 

5,341 

4,773 

1,272 

iiOeo 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  holdings  are  under  six  acres.  Mr. 
Q.  Williams  has  given  me  the  following  table  showing  Mr.  VansAgnew's  dis- 
tribution of  the  cultivated  area  in  1862,  and  the  estimates  given  by  the  tahsil- 
dars  in  1872  (in  acres).  ^ 


Clasa  of  cul- 
tivators. 

ft 

VamAonew,   Whole 
district. 

Numbers. 

'TahsUddra*  estimates  of  the  nussber  of  each  ciaa 

in  each.  tahsiL 

Total  area 
held. 

Average 
by  each. 

Rdrki. 

Sah&ran 
pur. 

Nak6r. 

Deoband. 

ToiaL 

Proprietary  cul- 
tivators. 

Hereditary  cul- 
tivators. 

Non-hereditary 
cultivators. 

85%789 
147,694 
212,349 

9 
7 
6 

87,762 
20,526 
86,320 

94,608 

9,201 

6,348 

13,250 

1,631 
4,380 
6,706 

40,026 

12,854 

5,719 

■ 

15,845 
5,719 
8,280 

66,209 
29,246 
53,391 

Total    ... 

717,832 

... 

28,794 

12,667 

58,599 

29,344 

148,780 

^  Mr.  Williams  obtained  another  return  from  the  Collector's  office  which  only  seemi  to 
complicate  matters.  On  the  whole,  he  thinks  the  tahsfldars'  returns,  except  Nakiir,  br  ai  nearly 
accurate  as  can  b«  bop«d  for. 
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Mr.  Williams  writes—"  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  draw  inferences  from 
fignres  which  are  palpably  untrustworth j^  for  although  the  difference  between  the 
number  of  hereditarj  and  non-hereditary  cultivators  in  these  statements  is  per- 
haps susceptible  of  explanation,  none  can  bo  t)ffered  for  the  glaring  discrepancy 
between  the  figures  in  the  first  line  of  the  statement.  It  is  incredible  that  the  pro- 
prietary cultivators  at  present  holcAng  land  in  the  Nakiir  tahsil  alone  outnum- 
ber those  in  the  whole  district  ten  years  ago.  The  figures  are  accordingly  given 
for  what  they  are  worth.  Mr.  VansAgnew's  calculations  tend  to  show  that  the 
average  holding  is  small,  and  seldom  large  enough  to  afford  a  decent  subsistence 
to  one  family,  for  an  ordinary  oaltivator*  finds  it  hard  to  extract  a  profit  of 
more  than  Ks.  2  or  Rs.  2-8  a  month  from  five  acres  of  land,  or  say  about  30 
bighas  kuchcha.  A  proprietary  cultivator  would,  of  course,  be  better  off  with  a 
farm  of  that  size,  but  his  condition  could  hardly  equal  that  of  a  person  receiv- 
ing a  salary  of  eight  rupees  a  month,  unless  his  lands  were  remarkably  good* 
It  will  therefore  be  easily  understood  that  the  peasantry  (with  the  exception  of 
the  sturdy  Bajputs  and  Gujars,  who  have  always  eked  out  a  subsistence  by  cattle 
lifting,  and  must  always  continue  to  do  so,  so  long  as  the  present  state  of  things 
lasts)  are,  as  elsewhere,  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  being  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  merely  serfs  of  the  petty  money-lenders,  who  not  only  exact  usurious 
interest,  but  also  sell  with  light  weights  and  short  measures,  and  buy  according 
to  standards  arranged  on  the  opposite  principle.  Again,  if  a  man  borrow  twenty 
rupees  to  day  and  pay  the  equivalent  in  grain,  or  otherwise,  within  36  hours^ 
inexorable  custom  compels  him  to  give  from  six  to  twelve  months'  interest,  all  the 
same,  at  the  rate  usually  charged.  This  practice  has  evidently  been  introduced 
with  great  ingenuity,  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  debtors  from  getting  out  of 
debt  when  they  have  the  means  of  doing  so  at  hand.  Gold  or  silver  ornaments  are 
considered  the  best  security,  and  on  such  a  pawn  money  can  be  borrowed  at  12 
or  sometimes  even  6  -  per  cent.,  but  if  it  be  lent  on  a  bond  with  land  as  the 
security,  the  interest  rises  to  18  and  24  per  cent.,  and  the  peasant  proprietor  is 
fortunate  if  he  can  procure  a  loan  at  that  rate,  for  36  and  38  per  cent,  is  oftea 
charged.  The  hypothetical  classification  of  holdings  is — large  holding,  150  to 
200  bighas  kuchcha  (25  to  33  acres);  middling,  80  to  100  hjLchcha  bighas.  There 
are  certainly  not  many  middling  holdings  in  the  district^  and  still  fewer  large 
holdings." 

Certain  tables  were  prepared  in  1864-65  and  1865-66,  to  show  the  annual 

Distribution  of  the  va-      value  and  distribution  of  the  agricultural  produce  of 
lue  of  produce.  ^he  district.    These  tables  give  the  results  of  an  exa.- 

mination  of  the  returns  framed  by  the  patwaris,  and  the  results  of  the  Settlia- 
ment  Officer's  own  investigations.  Mr.  Robertson,  in  making  his  estimates 
for  the  Sah&ranpur  tahsil,^  divided  each  parganah  into  circles,  for  which 
lie  ascertained  the  quantity  of  the  produce  and  the  zamiad&r's  share  from 
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the  village  papers  (for  the  year  1864-65)  of  four  or  five  representative  villages 
in  each  circle.     The  returns  were  tested  by  comparing  them  with  the  private 
Messrs.    Wynne  and      record  (khasrah  kankAt)  of  the  proprietors.     The  value 
BobertsoD.  ^f  ^^  produce  was  obtained  from  the  village  price- 

current,  '^and  this  being  divided  bj  the  number  of  bighas  cultivated  in  each 
circle,  gave  the  gross  produce  and  the  zamiad&r's  share  in  each  drcle."  Mr. 
Wynne  also  relied  upon  the  proprietors'  private  papers  for  the  average  return  of 
each  crop,  and  with  them  corrected  the  village  papers  throughout  the  Sultinpnr 
parganah.  Taking  these  as  his  basis  he  graduated  the  other  parganahs  accord- 
ing to  the  relation  which  their  productive  qualities  were  known  to  bear  to 
Sultanpur.  Whilst  Mr.  Wynne's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  produoi  exceeds 
that  made  by  the  patwaris  in  four  out  of  eleven  parganahs  examined  by  him, 
Mr.  Robertson's  estimate  is  in  excess  throughout.  These  estimates,  though 
imperfect,  are  as  near  an  approach  to  the  actual  truth  as  we  are  likclv  to 
obtain.  I  accordingly  give  an  abstract  of  them,  referring  to  the  original  for 
details.  ^ 

DUtributian  o/prodiice  statistics  for  1864-65. 


Mb.  Wtnrb's  eatimate  for  Deoband, 
JSak^  and  Biu'ki, 


Mb.  Robbbtson's  ettimaU  for 
Sahdranpur  TahUI, 


Detail  of  occapancy. 
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Cultivated  by  proprietors, 

866,654 

28,03,721 

28,03,781 

108,081 

5,91,6  7 

6,91,617 

By  tenants  paying  only 

• 

their  share  ot  the  rere- 

nue                            ... 

85,139 

1,91,995 

84,960 

6,342 

84,077 

6,169 

By  assignres  of  the  land 

revenue                     ••• 

18,084 

59,183 

.*• 

8,882 

49,354 

#•• 

By  cnltiTaton  paying  in 

kind                           ••• 

ai4«898 

9,47,368 

3,13,761 

173,207 

8,97,010 

2,91,696 

By  cnltiTaton  paying  in 

cash                         ••• 

345,559 

16,84,683 

4.57,226 

119,301 

6,26,091 
2  ,98,049 

1,71,147 

Totol 

1,175,388 

56,86,950 

36,09,687 

• 
415,712 

10,60,^"9 

^  Beard'a  Bea,  603,  of  August  16  ih,  1867  ;  and  606,  of  Scptemher  25tb,  1666. 
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The  Government  share,  or  the  land  revenue  with  ceases,  and  omitting 
the  chaukidfiri  cess,  amounted  to  Bs.  11,19,579.  Deducting  this  from  the 
total  of  the  zamind4r's  share,  as  given  above,  we  get  Bs.  35,50,637  as  the 
samind&r's  profit;  and  deducting  both  of  these  from  the  total  value  of  the  produce, 
or  Bs.  78,84,999,  we  obtain  Bs.  32,14,783  as  the  cultivator's  share.  The 
statistics  for  1865-66  were  prepared  in  the  same  manner  bj  the  same  officers, 
and  the  details  vary,  so  little  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them  here.  The 
value  of  the  produce  is  apparently  less, — ^in  consequence,  probably,  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  rain-fall.  The  value  of  the  total  produce  in  1865-66  is 
given  at  Bs.  76,31,089,  of  which,  the  Government  share  amounted  to 
Bs.  11,50,954,  the  zamindars'  share  to  Bs.  34,53,008,  and  the  cultivators'  share 
to  Bs.  30^27,127. 

The  Board  of  Bevenue,  in  their  review  of  the  Sah&ranpur  settlement  report, 

irive  aii  estimate  of  ihe  rental  of  the  district  for  1869-70» 
Board's  esti  mates. 

According,  to  this,  the  Government  share  amounts  to 
Bs.  11,65,540,  the  rental  in  cash  to  Bs.  15,70,700,  and  the  rental  in  kind  to 
Ks.  7,80,518,  or  a  total  of  Bs.  23,51,218.  Deducting  from  this  the  Government 
share,  the  zamind&r's  share  in  villages  cultivated  by  others  than  the  proprietors 
amounts  to  Bs.  11,85,678,  as  compared  with  Bs.  12,74,978  in  1864-65,  and 
Bs.  12,48,32 1  in  1865-66.  No  account  is  apparently  taken  of  their  profits  as  pro« 
prietors  when  cultivating  their  own  lands,  nor  is  it  shown  how  the  value  of  the  rent 
paid  in  kind  is  calculated,  and  the  proportion  between  the  amount  of  rent  paid 
in  cash  and  in  kind  differs  considerably  from  that  described  to  exist  in  the  dis- 
trict notices.  The  total  value  of  the  produce  is  not  given,  so  the  cultivator's 
share  is  not  ascertainable.  The  last  attempt  to  settle  this  question  was  made 
at  the  census  of  1872,  which  puts  the  rental  of  the  district  at  Bs.  18,48,971, 
and  the  revenue  at  Bs.  12,94,062,  giving  the  zamindar's  share  of  the  rental 
as  Bs.  5,54,909.  Here,  again,  we  have  no  explanation  as  to  how  this  result 
was  arrived  at,  and  must  reject  the  figures  as  misleading.  Altogether  it  would 
appear  that  in  this  district  Government  gets  only  one-seventh  of  the  produce 
of  the  land,  the  remainder  being  pretty  evenly  divided  between  the  cultivator 
and  the  proprietors. 

Payment  in  kind  was  the  rule  in  this  district  until  very  recently.    Mr. 

Thornton  writes  ^  that  ^^  a  general  opinion  has  prevailed 
in  the  district  that  rents  must  naturally  be  paid  in 
kind,  and  that  the  substitution  of  a  money  rate  is  contingent  on  the  consent  of 
the  cultivator.  The  process  for  ousting  cultivators,  too,  has  not  been  understood. 
On  these  accounts  bhd^achdra  villages  with  ill-oonditioned  owners  were  unsale- 
able. It  was  in  vain  to  hay  the  proprietary  right,  as  the  men  remained  on  the 
land.     If  such  low  rates  in  kind  were  not  allowed  as  would  leave  the  puichaser 

^  Set.,  tiept.»  I.,  112.      ~  ^^ 
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no  profit,  they  grew  the  worst  grains  and  rented  land  from  their  neighboon  for 
their  best  crops."  In  1863,  Mr.  VansAgnew  writes  : — "  In  680  villages  the 
tenants  pay  their  rents  in  kind  ;  in  760  villages  they  pay  partly  in  money  and 
partly  in  kind,  and  in  169  villages  money-rents  only  prevail.  Besides  being  so 
mnch  in  a  minority,  money -rents  are  clearly  abnormal,  and  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  they  seldom  obtained,  excepting  under  pecaliar  circumstances,  and 
where  the  cultivator  had  some  claim  to  consideration  and  to  easy  terms,  either 
from  being  a  kinsman  of  the  zamfndar,  or  from  holding  long  on  easy  terms,  or, 
from  wherever  derived,  from  some  undefined  but  understood  right  to  a  share 
in  the  proprietor'^  dues.  One  proof  of  the  favouirable  nature  of  the  money- 
rents  here  is  the  great  struggle  always  going  on  for  them  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants,  and  for  payment  in  kind  on  that  of  the  zaminddrs.  All  the  \enants  in 
this  district  wish  for  the  former,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  consider  them  to  convey 
a  yi^o^-proprietary  title,  and  the  zamiad4rs  never  concede  them.'*  This  strug- 
gle still  goes  on,  and  even  now  (1875)  the  landholders  always  take  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  of  reverting  to  rents  in  kind,  and  the  cultivators  always  resist 
it.  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  does  not  give  any  areas.  Mr.  Robertson  found  16,000  acres 
out  of  208,435  acres  paying  cash  rates,  and  Mr.  Wynne  found  139,605  out  of 
558,553  acres,  altogether  about  twenty  per  cent.,  under  cash  rates.  In  the  Nakur 
and  Sah&ranpur  tahsils  payment  in  kind  seems  to  be  most  common,  and  in 
Deoband  and  Riirki  cash  rents  prevail.  The  enactment  of  Act  XIV.  of  1863 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  commutation  of  produce  for  cash  rents.  In 
1864-65,  221,774  acres  were  recorded  as  held  by  tenants  paying  in  kind^  against 
251,350  acres  held  on  cash  rates.  In  the  following  year  the  numbers  were 
187,628  and  270,596,  respectively.  In  1869-70,  the  returns  show  that  66  per 
cent,  of  the  holdings  paid  rent  in  cash  only,  and  the  remainder  in  cash  and  kind. 
Where  rent  is  paid  in  kind,  the  proprietor  takes  from  one-third  to  one-half  the 
produce,  but  more  commonly  one-half  (nisfi).  Sugar-cane  is  charged  for  at 
the  rate  of  from  one  to  two  rupees  per  kuchcha  bigha,  cotton  at  fourteen  annas 
to  one  rupee,  and  chart  at  six  to  eight  annas.  These  are  called  zabH  crops. 
There  are  no  statistics  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  show  the  influence  of  the 
rent  laws  on  rent-rates.  In  the  Nakur  tahsil  there  has  been  some  enhanoe- 
ment. 

Bent-rates  are  tolerably  steady  throughout  the  district,  being  from  fourteen 

to  sixteen  annas  per  kuchoha  bfgha  (one-sixth  of  an  acre) 
Bent-ratea.  ,  • 

on  the  best  land,  and  five  or  six  annas  on  the  worst. 

The  average  is  about  ten  or  twelve  annas,  but  in  the  northern  parganahs,  grant- 
lands  recently  brought  under  cultivation  will  not  fetch  more  than  three  annas 
per  kuchcha  bigha.  The  small  number  of  cases  in  which  rent  in  cash  was  taken 
op  to  the  end  of  Mr.  VansAgnew's  settlement  renders  any  conclusions  hook 
his  rates  misleading.    The  assumed  rent-rates  of  his  successors  are  equaUy  use* 
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less  for  my  purpose,"  as  they  made  their  assessments  very  considerably  in 
adyance  of  the  rents  which  in  many  cases  were  actually  paid.  As  early 
as  1842,  there  were  314  estates  which  had  reached  a  state  of  cultivation 
that  obtained  from  Government  ^^a  guarantee  that  the  revenue  upon  them 
should  not  be  increased  until  the  revenue-rate  on  the  cultivable  area  of  all 
contiguoas  villages  exceeded  the  incidence  of  the  revenue-rate  in  these 
estates."  Certain  statements  prepared  by  the  Settlement  Officers  would  show 
that  between  1665-66  and  1868-69  the  rental  of  those  villages  recommended 
for  permanent  settlement  had  increased  29*25  per  cent,  and  where  canal- 
irrigation  had  come  amongst  them,  to  49*6  per  cent.  The  Board  consider 
that  "a  further  rise  in  the  rent-roll  throughout  the  district  will  undoubtedly 
take  place,  the  district  being  in  a  transition,  and  on  the  whole,  in  a  backward 
state."  The  competition  for  land  and  the  tendency  towards  cash  rents  both 
help  to  push  up  the  value  of  land,  which  is  the  tendency  of  the  processes  now 
going  on. 

For  a  series  of  years  after  the  conquest,  hard  seasons  and  injudicious  settle- 
ments combined  with  the  action  of  the  Civil  Courts  to 

Alienatioxis.  .  -n  /»    i 

produce  extensive  alienations  of  property.     Few  of  the 

old  respectable  families  retain  their  estates,  which  have  fallen  principally  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sahiranpur  money-lenders.  Mr.  VansAgnew's  report^  con- 
tains a  statement  from  which  it  appears  that,  during  the  twenty  years  of  Mr. 
Thornton's  settlement  (1839-40  to  1859-60),  53  whole  estates  and  725  portions 
of  estates,  having  an  area  of  110,390  acres,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of  Hs.  85,979, 
and  valued  at  Rs.  6,18,895,  were  transferred  by  private  arrangement :  the 
transfers  under  decrees  of  the  Civil  Court  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
18  entire  villages  and  895  portions  of  villages,  having  an  area  of  104,356  acres, 
and  giving  a  revenue  of  Rs.  1,15,301  and  valued  at  Rs  4,74,420,  and  in  addi- 
tion 12  whole  estates  and  621  parts  of  estates  were  mortgaged.  The  transfers 
in  the  Saharanpur  parganah  amount  to  42  per  cent.,  and  if  mortgages  be  add^d, 
to  60  per  cent.,  the  average  of  the  district  being  19  and  26  per  cent.,  respectively. 
The  averages  for  the  Saharanpur  tahsil  are  32  and  49  against  13  and  3^  for 
Biirki,  13  and  4  for  Deoband,  and  19  and  24  for  Nakur.  Transfers  were  most 
numerous  in  the  parganahs  lightly  assessed,  and  which  gave  the  best  return  for 
the  investment  of  money. 

The  mutiny,  too,  did  something  towards  increasing  the  number  of  transfers. 
.  Twenty-seven  entire  villages  and  48  poiiions  of  villages 

were  confiscated  for  rebellion  in  1857,  and  of  these  24  vil- 
lages and  19  portions  of  villages  were  given  away  in  reward  for  loyal  service. 
The  remaining  estates  were  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  That  the 
process  of  transfer  is  still  in  vigorous  action,  the  following  table  from  the  Board's 

^  For  detaUi  Bee  the  paragaoah  notices. 
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records  continuing  the  alienation  retnrns  np  to  1871«72  will  dearly  demoo- 

fltrate :— 


U^DBB  ORDESB  OT  CoUaT. 

» 

Br  PRITATB  TRAHBVEB. 

/ 

Sale. 

Number     of     other 
casea. 

«M 

o 

1 

S 
g 

Sale. 

1 

g 

si 
§§ 

OQ 

1 

Mortgage  number  of 
cases. 

'g 

Year. 

m 

00 

O 

u 

a 

p 

2S 

Aggregate    re- 
yenue  tif  pro- 
perty   trans- 
ferred. 

• 

s 

B 

a 

Aggregate     re- 
yenue  of  pro- 
perty   trana- 
ferred. 

Total     number 
caaea. 

1860-61 

171 

8,198 

331 

505 

'200 

10,139 

939 

128 

1,267 

.186.1-62 

167 

4,590 

562 

729 

334 

13,510 

1,054 

'   261 

1,619 

1862-63 

149 

6,165 

327 

476 

301 

10,174 

1,412 

149' 

1,862 

1863-64 

129 

3,934 

288 

412 

S99 

12,729 

1,050 

181 

1,530 

1864-65 

102 

3.109 

280 

332 

S69 

98,667 

1,207 

144 

1,6« 

1865-66 

112 

3,115 

299 

411 

278 

22,450 

1,236 

217 

1,731 

1866-67 

102 

2,299 

218 

320 

861 

18,205 

1,008 

283 

1,647 

1867-68 

135 

3,186 

279 

414 

870 

14,152 

1,969 

802 

2^41 

1868-69 

160 

4,039 

225 

365 

418 

15,146 

976 

521 

1.914 

1869-70       ... 

148 

2,713 

180 

323 

479 

18,187 

1,657 

685 

2,721 

1870.71       ... 

195 

6,718 

803 

398 

378 

10,582 

2,354 

830 

9,057 

1871-72       ... 

102 

?,824 

••• 

102 

631 

11,457 

2,027 

356 

2,914 

Selling  price  of  laod. 


The  prices  brought  bj  the  lands  transferred  daring  Mr.  Thornton's  settle- 
ment give  an  average  of  no  more  than  six  times  the 
revenne  demand ,  or,  taking  the  assessment  at  two- 
thirds  the  assets,  onlj  4^  times  the  rental  or  18  tunes  the  presumed  profits.  The 
transfers  by  private  sale  for  the  whole  district  average  nine  per  cent.,  and 
brought  an  average  value  of  Hs.  6-8-4  per  acre,  assessed  at  an  average  revenue 
of  Rs.  1-0-10  per  acre.  The  transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounted  to  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  total  area,  and  brought  in  an  average  value  of  Rs.  4-5-1  per  acre, 
assessed  at  an  average  revenue  amounting  to  Rs.  1-6-8.  The  morigage  trans- 
fers amount  to  seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  and  show  a  value  of  Rs.  7-8-1 
per  acre  and  asssesed  at  Re.  0-15-2.  Taking  the  whole  of  these  transfers  for  the 
entire  district,  the  average  selling  price  per  acre  is  Rs.  5-14-6  for  land  assessed 
at  an  average  revenue  of  Re.  1-0-1  per  acre.  The  selling  price  of  land  is 
now  Rs.  30  to  Rs.  60  per  acre.  Land  near  towns^  of  course^  fetches  a  much 
higher  price. 
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The  most  indnstrions  classes  as  well  as  the  laziest  seem  to  h&r^  lost  by 

transfenk    The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
villages  and  portions  of  viUages  alienated,  and  tbenmn* 
ber  stiU  remaining  to  the  principal  castes  in  1863  :  --^ 


Vendors  and  rendees. 


AlienaUd. 

Remaining, 

Toiai. 

Gaite. 

1 

1 

• 

Si 

1 

1 

• 

Sayyids 

*M 

— 

6 

56 

18 

47 

19 

102 

Shaikhs        ;u 

••• 

•  •• 

4 

25 

91 

18 

25 

48 

FMhios 

- 

••• 

6 

60 

17 

40 

22 

90 

Bajpfitfl  (Bin.) 

••• 

••• 

15 

274 

117 

194 

132 

46$ 

ragp6to  (Mns.) 

••• 

••• 

M* 

25 

12 

19 

12 

44 

Brahmans     ••• 

— 

•M 

6 

9 

6 

11 

10 

20 

Giijani 

9— 

•M 

U 

489 

160 

879 

174 

818 

Tagas           •- 

••• 

t* 

S 

67 

19 

64 

27 

131 

J&ta 

••• 

••• 

••• 

61 

22 

22 

22 

73 

Mnifl            ^ 

••• 

••• 

1 

8 

10 

6 

11 

8 

GMs 

•  •• 

9— 

1 

70 

19 

44 

20 

114 

Oftheri          ••• 

— 

•M 

16 

259 

168 

249 

178 

601 

Ho  mnch  for  those  who  have  lost  their  lands.  The  new  landlords  are  nearly 
in  all  cases  the  money-lenders^  dwellers  in  towns,  the  worst  possible  class  of 
absentees.  Mr.  Wynne  says  of  them : — "  The  power  and  influence  of  the  money- 
lending  class  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  mischievous.  It 
is  true  that  they  are  men  of  large  capital,  able,  if  they  cared,  to  tnm  the  land 
to  the  very  best  account,  whereas  the  dispossessed  proprietor  must  hare  been 
deprived  of  every  particle  of  capital  and  credit  alike  before  he  parted  with  his 
ancestral  share.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  money-lender's  scheme  to  lay  out 
money  on  his  purchase.  He  will  raise  the  rents,  and  will,  by  studiously  break> 
ing  down  all  rights  that  do  not  emanate  from  himself,  by  reducing  the  favoured 
and  unfavoured  tenants  alike  to  one  uniform  level  and  then  taking  all  he  can  from 
each  of  them,  make  the  estate  pay  him  far  more  than  it  paid  before^  but 
this  result  is  attained  at  a  sacrifice  of  all  the  comfort  and  contentment  that  ch»- 
racterized  the  village  under  its  former  owner.    It  is  no  matter  of  astonishment 
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that  tUe  money-Idnder,  transformed  into  a  landlord,  shoold  be  so  bad  a  landbrd. 
None  of  the  traditions  of  his  caste  goide  him  in  his  new  profession.  He  under- 
stands the  art  of  making  money  in  his  own  proper  line,  but  does  not  nnderstand 
the  partioalar  demands  of  his  new  profession,  or  see  that  his  true  interest 
requires  that  he  should  undergo  some  outlay  if  he  wishes  to  secure  a  large  retonu 
Add  to  this  that  the  extemelj  illiberal  pursuit,  to  which  his  main  attention 
continues  to  be  devoted,  unfits  him  for  dealing  liberally  with  anyone,  yet  season* 
able  liberality  is  admittedly  the  first  requisite  in  the  management  of  a  tenantrj. 
Add,  finally,  the  fact  that  he  is  invariably  an  absentee,  and  manages  his  estate 
ihrpugh  an  agent  It  will  be  easily  imagined  how  this  circumstance  tends  to 
keep  >^iTn  dissevered  from  his  tenants  and  ignorant  of  what  measures  their 
requirements  and  his  own  interests  alike  demand.'' 

Owing  to  the  rise  in  prices  during  the  last  few  years  and  the  increased 

demand  for  labour  caused  by  such  works  &8  the  Granf^es 
Wacres- 

and  Jumna  Canals,  the  railway  and  the  Rurki'  Work- 

sfaops,  wages  generally  have  risen.  The  wages  of  bricklayers,  and  carpen- 
ters have  risen  from  three  and  four  annas  a  day  to  five  and  six  annas  ;  of  black- 
smiths from  three  and  four  annas  to  five  annas;  of  well-sinkers  (chahkun)  from 
twelve  annas  per  lineal  foot  to  one  rupee,  common  labourers  from  eighteen 
pie  to  two  and  two  and  a  half  annas,  and  women  and  children  in  proportion. 
The  approximate  number  of  landless,  unskilled  labourers  in  the  district  is 
190,692.  Of  these  a  large  number,  calculated  at  51,950,  mostly  Chamars, 
Kah&rs,  Sainis,  G&ras,  Jhojhas,  &c.,  work  in  the  fields.  Their  wages  varj 
aoDording  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed ; 
thus  reapers  get  daily  one  sheaf  supposed  to  contain  from  four  to  five  sers  puJUa 
of  grain,  a  ploughman  may  get  one-eighth  of  the  crop,  weeders  are  paid 
two  annas  a  day  and  upwards,  or  from  5  to  6  sers  of  grain  a  day,  one 
kuehcha  bigha  representing  12  hours'  work.  They  are  paid  better  for  weeding 
cotton  than  for  weeding  sugar-cane ;  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  former  case  some* 
times  rising  to  three  annas  or  seven  sers  of  grain  per  kucheha  bigha.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  about  the  wages  of  agri- 
cultural  labourers,  which  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  terms  of  the 
contract  made,  and  probably  differ  more  or  less  in  every  village  aooording  to 
local  custom.  Women  and  children  are  also  often  employed  in  field  laboar, 
the  former  chiefly  in  plucking  cotton,  for  which  they  got  sometimes  from  a 
tenth  to  a  fourth  of  the  amount  plucked,  and  sometimes  one  rupee  per  kudicha 
bigha  of  work  done,  or  one  and  a  half  annas  a  day ;  for  plucking  safflower 
they  get  as -much  grain  as  the  flower  plucked,  or  one-half  of  the  original  com- 
modity itself.  The  nominal  rate  of  wages  for  female  labourers  is  ^  pice  and 
for  children  about  four  pice,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  are 
i^ely,  if  eyer^  paid  separately;  the  work  of  both  seems  really  to-be  taken 
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togather  and  remanerated  acoordinx  to  the  amount  done,  bob  hy  a  Bystcm  of 

daily  wages.  *  ' 

The  foIlowiDg  table  gives  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  argicnltnral 

prodnoe  and  provisions  in  the  central  tahatl  of  Sabi- 

ranpnr  and  the  north-eastern  tahsil  of  Rdrki  for  tlie 

years  1861  to  1870.     The  fig;nre9  give  the  number  of  sers  sold  for  one  nq)ee, 
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Sab&ranpur  cannot  boast  a  very  large  trade,  bat  a  great  deal  of  raw  pro- 
Trade  and  mwmtae-    due*  "  exported  to  other  districts,  and  the  opening  of 
^'''*'-  the  railway  has  stimulated  the  traffic  immensely.    The 

>  Appendix  F.  of  Flowdeo'i  "  Wagei  and  Fricet"  glTea  tbe  prietKnrTent  in  Sabiraapar  of 
tbe  prlotipal  gnlDH  bom  1840  to  1870.  B.  lepmvti  the  Bfirki  Tabsil  and  8.  tbe  Sabinopitr 
TahaU.  ■   ' 
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following  rettum  shows  the  outward  and  inward  traffic  of  eadi  station  in  tb 
district  for  jthe  year  1872. 


Outward. 

Inward. 

Total  inward  ami  ouU 
ward. 

Name  of  Station. 

Namber    of   pas- 
sengers. 

OB 

Namber  of    pas- 
sengers. 

Quantity  of  goods 
in  maunds. 

i 

Quantity  of  goods 
in  mauods* 

Deoband      ...              •• 

Sahftranpur  «• 

fiarsdwa       •••              ••• 

21,816 

62,363 

6,867 

83,864 
98,464 
11,144 

80,466 

58,146 

4,694 

6,816 

146,944 

700 

41,678 

180,609 

9,861 

89,480 

8,40,406 

11,844 

Total  for  half-year  end- 
ing 80th  June,  1672 ... 

88^846 

137,878 

88,196 

168,860 

178048 

891,731 

Deoband     ...              •». 
Saharanpur  •••               ••• 

Sarsiwa      m* 

15,794 

61,466 

6,809 

17,681 

1,09,611 

43,048 

16,188 

60,663 

6,617 

5,538 

113,646 

1,161 

80,978 

108,188 

11.386 

88,Uy 

88S,t57 

44,209 

Total  for  half-year  ending 
81st  December,  1878... 

78,068 

170,880 

71,368 

180,886 

144,480 

890,615 

Mr«  AngoB  Campbell,  in  connection  with  his  project  of  a  railway  to 
BfirH  and  Dehra,  estimated  the  traffic  in  1868  across  the  bridge-of-boats  at 
Kankhal  for  the  ^rst  six  months  of  the  year  at  85,366  matmds  of  goods,  and  the 
passengers  going  to  Hardw&r  in  January  at  17,877  and  in  April  at  11,450, 
and  for  the  different  sections  of  the  proposed  line  he  estimated  42,929  maunds 
of  goods  and  18,445  passengers.^  The  octroi  returns  of  Sahdranpur,  Deoband 
and  Hardw&r  will  be  found  under  those  towns  in  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment. 

The  only  fair  in  the  district  that  deserves  special  notice  in  connection  with 

trade  is  that  held  in  April  at  Hardw&r,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  essentially  religious  associations,  in 


lUri. 


^  The  foUowing  are  the  details  of  the  bolloolE  train  traffic  already  in  existence  :— > 
Deoband  aection.  Goods  in  Passengers.!  Rarki  and  Dekra  section.    Goods  la  Paasengen. 


maands. 

Keernt  and  below  to  Biirki  10,669 
B(urki  to  Meerat  ...    6,067 

Bahtranpnr  to  Bdrki  ...  806 
B(!irki  to  Sahiranpar  ,.•  8,496 
Bdcki  Wozkshopa  »..  11,067 


8,00ft 
6,067 
1,747 
8,410 


89,984       17,818 


Rfirkl  to  Dehra 
Dehra  to  Rdrki 
Rdrkl  Workshops 
Meerot  to  Dehra 
Dehra  to  Meerut 


»•• 


••• 


•f. 


maunds, 
2,139 
438 
1,168 
7,816 
1,990 

18,946 


686 
87S 

... 
165 
171 


Add  to  ibis  fram  B6rki  and  Ksyapiir  Motion  for  chsroosl  for  B^rU  Workihops  9>7fiOO  maucte, 
SBd  flrswood  IxoD  Dodhiji  IS|000  maiiodi. 
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former  days  annually  became  a  great  mercantile  emporium,  but^  now  retains 
little  of  its  commercial  character,  except  as  a  resort  for  horse  dealers,  who 
come  here  in  great  numbers  every  year  from  Afghanistan  and  the  Panjdb. 
Besides  horses,  trinkets  of  all  sorts  and  articles  of  clothing  of  every  kind 
•find  a  ready  market  among  the  pilgrims.  The  fair  is  attended  by  about 
400,000  persons,  and  lasts  eight  days.  Spme  further  remarks  about  the  Hardw&r 
fair  will  be  found  under  the  notice  of  Hardw&r  town.  A  fair,  attended  by  about 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  people  and  lasting  two  days,  is  held  in  September  for  the 
purpose  of  bathing  in  the  Ganges  at  Jagatiw&la  and  at  N&nakmau  or  M&nikmau« 
!Near  the  city  is  a  small  fair,  where  the  people  assemble  from  a  radius  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles.  A  large  fair  takes  place  at  Indarpur  Bb&wan,  and 
lasts  for  five  days  in  September-October.  There  are  few  indigenous  manufac- 
tures^ and  none  of  any  great  note.    In  all  the  larger  towns  the  weavers  make 

a  coarse  cloth  called  gird ;  B&mpur  has  been  nicknamed 
B&mpur  Manih&r&n  because  bracelets  (chArU)  and  such 
like  ornaments  are  there  extensively  made  by  the  workers  in  glass ;  skilful 
silversmiths  and  goldsmiths  are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere,  and  the  capital 
town  is  famous  for  its  artists  in  wood-carving,  as  well  as  for  the  confection 
of  a  very  popular  sweetmeat  called  peto.  This  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  of 
indigenous  manufactures. 

The  Burki  Workshops  were  originally  established  in  connection  with  the 

Ganges  Canal  works  in  the  year  l'?43,  on  a  very 
modest  scale,  being  then  something  between  a  timber- 
yard,  a  smithy,  and  a  oarpenter's  shop.'    In  1848,  Lieutenant  A.  Allen,  of 
the  55th  Native  Infantry,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  establishment, 
which  from  that^  date  began  to  develope  rapidly.     Within  a  year,  the  most 
necessary  portion  of  the  buildings,  including  lathe,  model  and  engine  aooom- 
modation,  wa9  completed;  and  in  1851,  a  supply  of  machinery,  among  which 
was  a  ten  horse-power  condensing  steam  engine,  with  boilers,  was  sent  out 
from  England  by  the  Court  of  Directors.    Up  to  this  time  the  shops  had  been 
exclusively  employed  upon  the  manufacture  of  articles  required  for  the  Ganges 
Oanal  Works,  and  the  demand  for  surveying  and  mathematical  insttipiments  at 
the  Burki  Civil  Engineering  College  first  suggested  the  advisability  of  utilis- 
ing them  in  other  ways.     In  1852,  the  establishment  ceased  to  have  any 
connection  with  the  Ganges  Canal,  and  was  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Lieutenant  Allen,  as  a  self-supporting  institutiou.      Its  duties  were  to 
be  three-fold, — the  supply  of  iron  and  wood  for  general  purposes,  the  manu- 
ftoture  and  repair  of  mathematical  instruments,  and  iron  founding.    Until 

1  By  Mr.  6.  B.  WiUismi,  C.  8.  *  Cuatley's  Beport  on  the  Ganges  Canal,  Vol  II.,  p.  sse, 

wdA  No.  S36.  of  Professional  Pftpera  on  Indian  Bngineering,  by  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  printed  at  the 
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March,  1864^  "  the  workshops  progressed  in  siase  and  capacity  for  raiecatiii^ 
work,  bnt  their  financial  condition  was  neglected,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
loss  to  Government  of  Rs,  4,24,455  in  a  period  of  11^  years,  without  making 
allowance  for  the  use  of  capital  provided  by  the  State.  Since  then  the  profit! 
have  been  large,  and  in  1868-69  reached  Bs.  1,28,909.  .  In  1870-71,  however, 
the  net  profits  fell  to  Bs.  59,608.  Some  useful  calculations  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
are  appended : — 


Period. 

1 
Valae  of  work 
executed. 

Value  of 
capital 

Net  profit. 

Percentogt 
of  profit  00 
Capitol  ptr 

aQDOOL 

Bfl. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bi. 

Itl  Mareb,  1864,  to  90th  April, 
1S66,  14  monthg. 

8,S5,SSS 

10,89,845 

e3,iee 

8     . 

lit  May,  1865,  to  Itt  May,  1866, 
12  moDths. 

9,e0,6SS 

9,78»06S 

99,970 

8 

l8t  May,  1866,  to  lit  April,  1867, 
11  months. 

3,98,818     > 

9,53,S44 

60,199 

6 

lat  Apri),  1867,  to  latApHI,  1868, 
19  montha. 

8,82,441 

11,08,871 

1 

1,00,178 

9 

I8l  April,  186$,  to  l8t  April,  1869, 
IS  montha. 

4,76/)41 

ll»7Ml« 

1,98,909 

11 

^^  The  works  contain  a  turning  shop  worked  by  a  iO  horse-power  engine,  a 
foundry  with  a  12  horsorpower  engine^  a  smithes  shecl  witli  two  steam  hammers, 
a  scrap  famace  for  "Wood  fuel,  a  fitting  and  boiler^making  shop  with  a  steam 
riretter,  a  pattern  shop,  a  carpenter's  shop  with  saw  mills  driven  by  a  10  horse- 
power engine,  and  lastly  a  mathematical  instrument  shop.  The  tange  ^f  wock 
executed  is  very  great."  Here  are  made,  among  other  things,  steam  engines  ^f 
all  florts^  pumps,  printing  presses,  hydrauiio  presses,  planing,  slotting  and  drill- 
ing machinery,  lathes,  levels,  prismatic  and  survejring  oompaases,  and  sdeo- 
tifio  instroments  in  general ;  bridge  and  girder  work  of  every  kind  is  al9o  exe- 
cuted. The  profit  derived  from  the  establishment  is  a  very  slight  consideration 
compared  with  the  advantages  ensuing  from  the  consequent  improvement  that 
may  be  expected  in  the  mechanical  skill  of  native  artisans*  TbiQ  Burki  Work- 
shops, three  years  ago,  employed  no  less  than  141  Mnhammaada  nnd  277  Hindu 
artisans,  besides  143  Muhammadan  and  508  Hindu  labourers  ;  in  all  1,069. 
The  wages  of  the  former  in  the  mathematical  instrument  department  vary  from 
twenty  to  four  annas  a  day  and  in  other  departments  {rom  eight  to  three  and 
a  half  annas  a  day.  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  a  very  shrewd  observer,  bears  teBtimonf 
to  the  superior  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  Muhammadan  workmen,  which 
lie  justly  attributes  to  their  having  more  ambition  than  the  Hindusi,  over  wIuhu 
tbey  appear  to  have  a  moral  ascendancy.  A  plan  of  the  foundry  and  work- 
shops will  be  found  in  a  professional  paper  by  that  gentieman,  referred  to  in 
a  preceding  footnote. 


infilitutioii  of  still  greater  local  importanoe  ia  the  Thomason  Civfl  Engineer^ 

iog  Gdiege^  so  called  after  its  founder  the  late  Lieute^ 
nant-Qoyernor  of  these  Provinces.  The  origin  of  the 
Thomason  College  waa  dae  to  the  want  felt,  daring  the  constmotion  of  the  great 
canal-wwks  and  roads,  of  some  systematic  training  for  Civil  Engineers  in  this 
oomitrj.  To  this  was  added  the  professional  skill  required  bj  the  various  com* 
mittees  appointed  in  each  district  to  administer  the  funds  of  the'  ferry  and 
road  coUeeticMis,  and  the  demands  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  and  Revenue 
Surveys^  *  The  well-educated  European  required  instruction  in  the  native  lan- 
guages, especially  in  the  vernacular  terms  of  science  and  also  in  the  peculiarities 
of  materials  and  construction  in  this  country,  whilst  the  uneducated  subordinate 
staff  required  scientific  instruction  to  develope  their  energy  and  usefulness. 
Efforts  were  at  first  made  to  supply  these  wants  by  existing  institutions,  but 
Kssulted  in  failure^  In  January,  1845,  Lieutenant  Baird  Smith,  R.E.,  nnderu 
took  to  conduct  an  engineering  class  for  native  youths  at  Sah&ranpur.  Cer- 
tain allowances  were  made  for  this  purpose,  and  two  of  the  more  advanced 
scholars  in  the  Agra  and  Dehli  Colleges  were  placed  under  his  superintendence, 
whilst  masters  were  appointed  to  those  institutions  to  instruct  in  architectural 
drawing  and  surveying.  The  first  great  impetus  to  scientific  study  was  given 
by  the  establishment  in  1845  of  the  grade  of  Sub- Assistant  Executive  Engineer, 
with  a  special  standing  and  privilege,  which  afforded  a  certain  reward  to 
study,  and  created  a  superior  class  of  aubordinate  officiab  in  the  Public  Works 
Department 

The  determination  of  Lord  Hardinge,  in  1847,  to  commence  the  Ganges 

Canal,  again  raised  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  a 
well-trained  staff  of  experienced  Civil  Engineers  who 
should  be  able  to  face  all  the  difficulties  arising  in  a  large  undertaking  of  this 
natare.  Out  of  this  emergency  Rurki  College  had  its  rise.  Its  establishment 
there  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  large  workshop,  and  extensive  structures  in 
course  of  formation  for  the  head-works  of  the  canal  with  the  necessary  scientific 
appliances  where  the  pupils  could  practically  work  out  the  problems  submitted 
to  them  in  their  daily  course  of  study.  Liei^tenant  Maclagan  was  appointed  the 
first  Principal  in  October,  1847,  and  in  January  of  the  following  yoar,  the  first 
pupils  were  enrolled.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  the  year  that 
the  preparations  were  completed  and  the  institution  was  in  full  session.  War, 
too,  came  to  interrupt  its  progress.  In  1848-49  the  second  Panj^  War  broke 
outy  and  the  Principal,  Head-master  and  Military  students  were  obliged  |o 
leave  their  studies  for  the  field,  where  they  were  absent  for  two  months  on 
ttdrve  duty,  in  1850  the  military  students  were  increased  from  10  to  15', 
and  the  period  of  their  stay  at  the  college  was  ^  prolonged  to  a  year,  the  first 
six  months  being  probationary.    The  )itipendiary  stadenta,  diawing  five  nqieea 
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Its  progress. 


a  month,  whilst  kept  at  the  same  salary  to  the  number  of  diiteen,  had  a  higber 
dass  granted  them,  by  which  eight  of  their  number  drew  a  double  allowance. 
Up  to  July.  1850,  the  expenditure  amounted  to  Bs.  35,277.  In  1851  there  were 
50  students,  and  42  had  already  entered  the  public  service.  In  1852  proposals 
were  made  and  sanctioned  for  an  improved  building,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  press  and  worksjiop  in  connection  with  the  College,  whilst  a  library  was 
formed,  and  an  increase  was  made  to  the  educational  staff. 

The  original  prospectus  of  the  college  explains  the  object  of  its  foundation, 

which  was  to  give  theoretical  and  practical  instmctioa 
in  Civil  Engineering  to  Europeans  and  Natives,  with  a 
view  to  their  employment  on  the  public  works  of  the  country,  according  to  their 
several  qualifications  and  the  requirements  of  the  service.    The  rules  and  regnla* 
tions  of  the  institution  have  been  considerably  modified  since  the  year  1852,  bat 
its  duties  remain  the  same.    The  progress  which  it  has  made  in  performing  then 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  list  of  passed  students  for  1848  contains 
only  three  names— two  in  the  upper  subordinate  dass  and  one  in  the  lower ;  the 
former  of  two  gunners  in  the  artillery,  the  latter  of  one  solitary  native  stndent 
from  the  Dehli  College.    The  list  for  1871  gives  the  names  of  eighteen  gentle^ 
men  (officers  and  others)  belonging  to  the  engineering  classes,  of  54  students 
(privates,  non-commissioned  officers,  natives  and  others)  belonging  to  the  nppff 
subordinate  classes,  and  of  48  natives  belonging  to  the  lower  subordinate  classes; 
so  that  in  that  year  no  less  than  112  students  qualified  for  the  public  aervicd^ 
and  to  this  total  should  be  added  the  names  of  nine  students  belon^ng  to  the 
officers*  surveying  class.    The  college  calendar  gives  a  full  account  of  the  cinri- 
culum.^ 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  estates  on  the  revenue-roll  of 

the  districts,  with  their  land-revenue,  and  the  number  of 
registered  proprietors  paying  revenue  direct  to  Govein- 
ment,  at  five  different  periods  : — 


Land-revenne. 


• 

1806. 

1850-61. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

187Wa 

Nnmber  of  eatatei                        ••• 

Knmber  oi  registered  proprietors  or 
copareenem. 

Total  reyenue-demand 

Average  demand  from  each  estate... 

Average  revenne  paid  by  each  pro- 
prietor. 

Bzpenditore  on  revenne  admlnistra- 
ttoo. 

1,099 
1,211 

3,35,222 

806 
277 

Not  known 

• 

1,761 
3,867 

10,58,441 
601 
272 

Bs.  73,102 

1,908 
3,623 

10,93,066 
673 
286 

74,598 

1.916 
8,889 

11,63,889 
607 
S99 

61,849 

11,72,950 

61i 
9SA 

66,109 

i.The  number  on  the  rolls  on  the  Ist  Janoray,  1873,  was— Principal  and  Assistant  Frofef 
■ors,  16 ;  Native  master?,  11;  petty  establishment,  122;  total  149.  Studentaot  the  flnt  year, 
— epgineeriog  olasses,  18 ;  seoond  year,  27 ;  lower  year,  112— total  (67. 
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Registration. 


The  aotoal  aBsessment  of  the  income  of  the  district^  at  six  pies  in  the  rupee, 

calculated  upon  profits  exceeding  Rs.  500  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  income-tax  of  1870,  during  1870-71  was 
Rs.  1,08,032.  There  were  1,184  incomes  between  Rs.  500,  and  Rs.  750  p«r 
annum,  364  between  Rs.  750  and  Rs.  1,0C0,  298  between  Rs.  1,000  and 
Bs.  1,500,  140  between  Rs.  1,500  and  Rs.  2,000,  399  between  Rs.  2,000  and 
Rs.  10,000,  and  27  between  Rs.  10,000  and  Rs.  1,00,000.  The  total  number 
of  persons  assessed  was  2,412,  and  their  total  income  was  Rs.  36,54,741. 

In  1871-72  there  were  4,732  documents  registered  under  the  provisions  of 

the  Registration  Act  (YIII.  of  1871),  on  which  fees  to 
the  amount  of  Rs.  12,84%  were  collected.  The  expense 
of  establishment,  &c.,  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  Rs.  5,530.  There 
were  2,222  registrations  affecting  immovable  property,  in  which  the  registration 
was  compulsory  under  Section  17  of  Act  YIII.  of  1871,  and  894  in  which  the 
registration  was  optional.  The  other  registrations  effected  refer  to  movable 
property,  wills,  &c.,  and  the  total  aggregate  values  of  all  the  documents  regis- 
tered amounted  to  Rs.  13,18,593. 

The  net  receipts  on  account  of  excise  amounted  to  Rs.  21,394  in  1862-63,  and 

rose  to  more  than  double  that  amount  in  1871-72.  At 
the  close  of  the  latter  year  there  were  82  shops  for  the 
dale  of  native  liquors,  and  15  shops  for  the  sale  of  English  spirituous  and  fer- 
mented liquors  in  the  district.  Thirteen  licensed  stills  were  at  work,  and 
18,302  gallons  of  liquor  were  issued  during  the  year.  The  receipts  and  charges 
on  account  of  excise  for  ten  years  were  as  follows,  showing  a  remarkable 
increase  under  almost  every  head  of  revenue : — 


Excise. 


Tear. 


I86S-6S 

1868-64 
1864-65 
3  866-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 


•  •a 

•  .« 

... 


••• 


•  •• 


«M 

o 

•o 

s 

► 

§ 

i 

•H 

T 

■ 

s 

& 

■Si 

g 

• 

o 

1 

a 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

666 

12,174 

6.469 

2,830 

7,220 

12.240 

7,692 

12,141 

13,146 

10,709 

12,296 

18,179 

14,836 

16,825 

19,533 

15,885 

17,136 

23,056 

18,673 

12,858 

22,480 

921 

11,727 

17,138 

4,878 

17,894 

27,200 

10,704 

81,108 

27,520 

I 


Rs. 

.•t 
••• 
».# 

••• 
••• 

*•• 

89 
548 
719 


3 


Bs. 

18 
15 

... 
... 
... 
••• 
».• 
.76 
73 
100 


9 


1 

•a 

o 


Rs. 

8.485 
8,365 
4,317 
3,483 
4,510 
5.246 
6,371 
3,436 
6,063 
6,310 


o 

n 


Rs. 


83 
68 
88 
68 
60 
44 
869 
1 
74 


O 


Rs. 

787 
892 
7,990 
11,268 
11,976 
14.149 
13480 
16,440 
15,688 
15,424 


a» 

M 


Rs. 

81,394 
24,861 
29,172 
33,488 
42,787 
47,225 
41,946 
27,266 
'89,959 
51,110 
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Stamp  duties  are  now  collected  under  the  General  Stamp  Act  (XYIIL  of 

1869)  and  under  the  Court  Fees  Act.    The  following 
statement  shows  the  revenue  and  charges  under  tlus 
head  for  a  series  of  years. 


Stamps. 


& 

a  « 

s^ 

an  a 

Tear. 

Adhesive 
and  ha 

Ba. 

1862-68 

S,594 

1863-64 

6,059 

1864-65 

6.791 

1865-66 

7,S68 

1866-67 

M58 

1867-68 

2,907 

1868-69 

S,45S 

1869-70 

9,816 

1870-71 

2,475 

1871-7S 

1,996 

Ib7a-7S 

1,735 

»  e 

•?  a  . 

B  S  ft 

<a  o  S 


Kb. 

60,549 
96,103 
5  *,957 
64,635 
68,042 
89,664 
91,786 
98,A39 
16,437 
17,854 
82,530 


9 


Rs. 

... 

••• 
••« 
••• 
... 

... 
•*• 


78,298 
64,')79 
75,816 


ca 

*  s 

82 

0  n  o 


Bb. 


288 

204 
109 
97 
2)9 
114 
250 
367 
794 
185 
482 


i 

1 

1 

1 

« 

4» 

H 

O 

Bm, 

Bb. 

Bs. 

53,874 

4,S09 

49.166 

61,3ft5 

4,647 

56,81$ 

6S85 

4,600 

58,SS7 

71,999 

5,624 

H,An 

70.704 

5,#99 

65,011 

92,675 

6,676 

85,999 

94,489 

5,525 

b8,964 

1,01,720 

7,954 

98,?67 

98,015 

6-,4i4 

87,601 

84,414 

2,673 

81,741 

99,562 

1^86 

97,57« 

Canal  revenue. 


The  income  from  canal  irrigation  is  large.     The  revenue  of  the  Jumna  Canal, 

which  in  1856-57  was  only  Rs.  21,586,  amonntal  in 
1872-73  to  Rs.  1,63,915.  This  does  not  include  mis- 
cellaneous items,^  which  cannot  be  separated  for  the  different  districts.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  revenue  accounts  of  both  canals  for  seven  yeais:— 
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1868-69... 

58,569 

272 

522 

52,775 

1868-69... 

Not 

given. 

1869-70... 

1,26,496 
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8,112 

1,22,087 

1869-70... 

2,16,101 

532 

3,842 

2,11,727 

1870-71... 

49,996 
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1870^71... 
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1871-72... 
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807 
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1871-72... 

1,'»5,630 
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6,209 
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1872-78... 

48,845 

815 
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l87S-;8... 
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I,57,a9i 

Forast  revenue. 


A  portion  of  the  income  of  the  Forest  Department  must  also  be  credited  to 

Sah&runpur.     In   1862-63,   this    item    amounted  to 
Rs.  7,168,  and  in  1869-70  to  Rs.   8,499.     Before  and 

1  Captain  Howe,  R.B.  On  the  Gangrea  Canal  there  are  20  sets  of  mills  at  JT^n^Vi,  eight  at 
Bahidurabad,  two  at  Boorkee,  eix  at  Aaafnagar,  and  eix  at  Miihammadpnr.  On  the  Juom 
Canal  there  are  altogether  tcTen  mills. 
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after  tfie  years  in  question  the  Sah&ranpur  accounts  cannot  be  separated  from 

those  of  Dehra  Dun. 

The  most  ancient  lemains  belonging  to  this  district  should  most  probably 

_  ,   . .  be  some  of  the  ruins  about  Hardw&r^  and  Mayapur  on 

Barljr  history.  .  •'   * 

the  Ganges,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  assign  a  specific  date 
to  any  particular  building,  that  we  must  take  the  golden  l&tof  Firuz  Shah  Tughlak, 
now  at  Dehli,  as  the  oldest  monument  having  any  connection  with  this  district 
the  history  of  whioh  is  known.  Shams-i-Siraj  Aflf,  in  his  chronicles  of  the  reign' 
of  Firuz  Shah,  mentions  the  removal  of  the  mindrorirzarin  or  golden  Idt  (obelisk) 
from  the  village  of  Tobra,  in  the  district  of  S&laura  and  Khizrabad  at  the  foot 
of  the  hilk  (Koh-payah)^  ninety  kos  from  Dehli,  to  Firuz's  new  capital  of  . 
Firuzabad,  where  it  was  placed  in  the  palace  constructed  by  Firuz  near  the 
Jama  Masjid.  He  describes  the  mode  of  the  removal  of  the  Idtj  and  its 
re-erection  in  Dehli ;  and,  as  he  says  that  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
he  was  probably  also  an  eye-witness.  Firuz  Shah  reigned  from  1351  to  1388 
A.D.,  so  that  the  removal  probably  took  place  about  1379  A.D.  The  chroni- 
cler reports  the  tradition  concerning  the  pillar — that  the  column  had  been  ^^  the 
^walking-stiok  of  the  accursed  Bbfm,  a  man  of  great  stature  and  size.  The 
annals  of  the  infidels  record  thai  this  Bhlm  used  to  devour  a  thousand  maunds 
of  food  daily,  and  no  one  could  compete  with  him.  In  his  days  all  this  part 
of  Hind  was  peopled  with  infidels,  who  were  continually  fighting  and  slaying 
each  other.  Bbim  was  one  of  five  brothers  (the  Pdndavas),  but  he  was  the 
most  powerful  of  them  all.  He  was  generally  engaged  in  tending  the  herds  of 
cattle  belonging  to  his  wicked  brothers,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  use  the 
stone  pillars  as  sticks  to  gather  the  cattle  together.'^  The  same  tradition 
is  universal  throughout  these  Provinces  to  the  present  day.  This  and  similar 
monoliths  in  Bahar,  Grorakhpur,  Oh&zipur,  and  Allahabad  are  still  called  BUm 
Sen  be  gada  (club). 

Shams-i-Sir&j  further  notes  that  ^^  after  it  was  raised,  some  ornamental 
fringes  of  black  and  white  stone  were  placed  around  its  two  capitols,  and  over 
these  there  was  raised  a  gilded  copper  cupola,  called  in  Hindi  kalaa  (spire  or 
pinnacle),"  and  hence  the  name  mindra'-irzcarin  or  golden  lit,    "  On  the  base  of 
the  obeBsk  there  were  engraved  several  lines  of  writing  in  Hindi  characters. 
Many  Brahmans  and  Hindu  devotees  were  invited  to  read  them,  but  no  one 
was  able.    It  is  said  that  certain  infidel  Hindus  interpreted  them  as  stating 
that  no  one  should  be  able  to  remove  the  obelisk  from  its  place  till  there  should 
arise  in  the  latter  days  a  Muhammadan  King  named  Sult&n  Firuz,  &c.'*     The 
writing  remained  undecyphered  until  1837-38,  when  it  yielded,  to  the  untiring 
industry  and  energy  of  James  Prinsep,  the  discovery  that  the  older  writing  on 

^  See  Bardmdr  ud  Mayapw  under  the  Qazetteer  list  of  the  district.  '  Dowson'i  BUiot, 

in.,  360. 
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it  contained  a  transcript  of  the  edicts  of  the  great  Buddhist  Emperor  Asoka, 
who  lived  in  the  third  centary  before  Christ.  Several  guesses  had  alreadj 
been  made  as  to  the  characters  employed.  Thus  Edward  Terry^  says  that 
he  was  told  by  Tom  Coryate  that  there  was  a  pillar  of  marble  in  Dehh  with  % 
Greek  inscription;  whilst  Purohas  notices  that  the  inscriptions  were  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  that  ^^  some  affirm  the  pillar  was  erected  by  Alexander  the 
Great."  The  characters  are  those  of  the  ancient  F&li,  or  spoken  language  of 
that  day,  and  are  thus  described  by  General  Cunningham*:—"  The  alphabeti- 
cal characters,  which  are  of  the  oldest  form  that  has  yet  been  found  in  India, 
are  most  clearly  and  beautifully  cut,  and  there  are  only  a  few  letters'of  ihe 
whole  record  lost  by  the  peeling  off  of  the  surface  of  the  stone.  The  inscrip- 
tion eiids  with  a  short  sentence,  in  which  King  Asoka  directs  the  setting  up  of 
these  monoliths  in  different  parts  of  India.  *  *  The  record  consists  of 
four  distinct  inscriptions  on  the  four  sides  of  the  column  facing  the  cardinal 
points,  and  of  one  long  inscription  immediately  below,  which  goes  completely 
around  the  pillar.  The  last  ten  lines  of  the  eastern  face,  as  well  as  the  i^hoie 
of  the  continuous  inscription  round  the  shaft,  are  peculiar  to  the  Dehli  pillar,'' 
and  contain  new  forms  similar  to  those  on  the  rock  inscription  at  K&lsi  in  the 
Dun.  A  second  inscription  records  the  victori^of  the  Chauh&n  Prince  Yiaala 
Deva,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  introduction.  General  Cunning- 
ham identifies  Khizrabad  with  the  present  village  of  that  name  on  the  Jamna, 
just  below  the  spot  where  the  river  issues  from  the  hills  in  parganah  Faizabad 
of  this  district.  Salaura  is  clearly  Sadhaura,  a  large  place  only  a  few  miles 
west  of  Khizrabad.  The  name  of  the  village  from  whence  the  obelisk  vns 
brought  is  variously  written  Topur,  Topera,  Toparsuk,  Tohera,  Tawera,  Tobra 
and  Nahera,  and  the  same  writer  identifies  it  with  Pacta,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  about  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Khizrabad.  According  to 
Shams-i-Sir&j  "the  height  of  the  obelisk  was  thirty-two  ^(w;  eight  ^(wwerc 
sunk  in  its  pedestal,  and  twenty-four  gaz  were  visible."  General  Cunningham 
found  it  to  consist  of"  a  single  shaft  of  pale  pinkish  sandstone  42'  7^  in  length, 
of  which  the  upper  portion  (35')  has  received  a  very  high  poKsh,  while  the 
remainder  is  left  quite  rough.    Its  upper  diameter  is  25'3  inches,  and  its  lower 


1 "  Dillee,  which  signiflos  a  heart,  and  is  seated  in  the  heart  of  the  Mogol'a  territories. 
It  was  once  the  city  and  aeat  of  King  Poms,  who  was  conquered  about  this  place  bj  Alezuidcr 
the  Great ;  and  here  he,  encountering  with  huge  elephants,  as  weU  as  with  a  mighty  hoit  of 
nien,  said,  aa  Curtiua  reports— 'tonJcsi  par  animo  meo  inveni  periewlttai'— that  he  had  met  vitb 
dangers  equal  to  his  great  mind.  I  was  told  by  Tom  Coryate  (who  took  special  notice  of  tlus 
place)  that  he,  being  in  the  city  of  Dillee,  obseryed  a  very  great  pillar  of  msrble  with  a  Greek 
inscription  upon  it,  which  time  had  almost  quite  worn  out,  erected  (as  he  supposed)  there  sod 
then  by  Great  Alexander,  to  preserye  the  memory  of  that  famous  yictory.'VTeny's  Yoji^ 
(LondoD,  1666)  reprinted,  1777,  p.  77.  >  Arch.  8ur.  I.,  IS!  ;  see  Allahabad  Tolome  for 

a  fuU  account  of  the  Asoka  inscriptions. 
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diameter  38*8  inches,  the  diminution  being  0*39  inches  per  foot.  Its  weight  is 
rather  more  thau  twenty-seven  tons.  In  its  dimensions  it  is  more  like  the 
Allahabad  pillar  than  any  other,  but  it  tapers  much  more  rapidly  'towards 
the  top,  and  is  therefore  less  graceful  in  its  outline." 

The  next  remains  of  ancient  date  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Bahat, 
^     ,  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  introduction.    Then 

Srugniuu 

we  come  to  the  journeys  of  the  Chinese  traveller  Hwen 
Thsang  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  In  travelling  from 
Thanesar,  Hwen  Thsang  at  first  proceeded  south  for  some  seventeen  milcQ,  to 
the  Grokantha  monastery,  and  thence  for  67  miles  to  Srughna.  The  kingdom  of 
Srughna  is  described  as  extending  to  the  hills  on  the  north  and  the  Ganges  on 
the  east.  The  town  itself  was  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  was 
3^  miles  iiv circuit.  The  greater  part  was  even  then  in  ruins,  but  •ihe  founda- 
tions still  remained.  It  possessed  five  monasteries,  one  hundred  temples,  and 
many  stupas.  General  Cunningham^  identifies  Srughna  with  the  village  of  Sugh, 
situated  on  a  projecting  triangular  spur  of  high  land,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  old  bed  of  the  Jumna,  now  the  western  Jumna  canal,  and  opposite  to 
Bahat  in  the  Faizabad  parganah.  Tradition  and  the  discovery  of  large  bricks 
and  extensive  finds  of  old  coins  all  point  out  the  antiquity  of  the  present  site  of 
the  village  and  that  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Mandalpur.  Mahmdd  in 
his  twelfth  expedition,  *  or  that  against  Eanauj,  passed  along  the  foot  of  the 

hills  under  Kashmir,  and  crossed  the  Jumna,  in 
1018  A.  D.,  whence  he  proceeded  down  the  Du&b  to 
Baran  (Bulandshahr).  Abu  Rihan,  who  wrote  during  this  time,  mentions'  in 
his  itinerary^  that  ^^  from  Eanauj  going  north,  and  turning  a  little  to  the 
west,  you  come  to  Sbarash&raha,  fifty  parasangs,  then  to  Pinjor,  eighteen  para- 
sangs."  Elliot  identifies  this  place  with  Sars&wa  or  Sirs&wa,  sometimes  called 
ISirsapatan,  an  old  town  lying  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Sugh,  and  on  the  line 
of  road  usually  followed  by  the  invaders  of  India  from  the  west.  On  his 
return  from  Eanauj,  Mahmiid  is  said  to  have  attacked  ^^  Chand  B&i,  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  Hind,  who  resided  in  the  fort  of  Sharwa,"  which 
General  Cunningham  identifies  with  Sars&wa^  or  perhaps  with  Sugh, and  adds:— 
^  But  whichever  of  the  two  places  is  intended,  it  is  certain  that  the  high  road 
from  the  Gangetic  Du&b  to  the  upper  Panj&b  must  have  crossed  the  ghdt 
between  them."  Al  Utbi  relates  that  there  had  been  constant  war  between  Chand 
B&i  and  Furi&  Jaip&l,  the  ruler  of  the  Panj&b,  and  that  at  last  the  latter  sought 
a  compromise,  and  sent  his  son  Bhfmp&l  to  receive  the  daughter  of  Chand  B&i 
in  marriage.  Chand  B&i  imprisoned  the  son,  and  demanded  compensation  for 
the  losses  which  had  been  infiicted  by  the  father,  and  war  continued  between 

^  Arch.  6ur.,  II,  2S5.  '  Dowsod's  Elliot,  IL,  4S,468.  *  Ibid,  I.,  61. 

*  Dowson's  EUioty  II.,  47 ;  Arch.  Sur.  II.,  230. 
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them  as  before.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  arriTal  of  Mahmdd,  who, 
on  his  return  from  Kananj,  datermined  to  reduce  the  Hindu  prince  to  snbjectioii. 
In  the  meantime,  hj  the  advice  of  Bhimp&l,  his  prisoner,  Chand  Bid  abandoned 
his  fort  and  retreated  to  the  hills,  lest  he  should  suffer  the  fate  of  the  uncles  and 
relations  of  Bhimpdl,  who  were  made  Musalm&ns  ^^  when  they  demanded  quar- 
ter in  their  distress."  The  Sult&n  captured  the  fort  and  pursued  the  fugitires 
to  the  bills,  where  in  January,  1019  A.D.,  shortly  before  midnight,  he  came 
upon  the  enemy  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter.  The  booty  amounted  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  to  300,000 
dirbams,  and  ^  the  number  of  prisoners  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that 
each  was  sold  for  from  two  to  ten  dirbams."  It  is  said  that  the  fifth  share  due 
to  the  dayyids  was  150,000  slaves.  However  this  may  be,  there  oan  be  no 
doubt  but  that  a  great  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  this  district  fell  out  of 
cultivation  during  this  period,  and  that  it  was  not  for  several  centuries  after- 
wards that  much  improvement  took  place. 

The  town  of  Sah&ranpur  was  not  founded  until  the  reign  of  Muhammad 

Tughlak  (1325-1351  A.D.),  and  was  named  by  him 
after  Sb&h  Haran  Chishti,  a  celebrated  pir  or  Muham- 
madan  saint,  whose  shrine  still  attracts  a  considerable  assemblage  of  the  devont 
The  progress  of  colonisation,  which  had  been  going  on  for  some  years,  received 
some  impetus  from  the  invasion  of  the  Mughals  under  Tarmsharin  Kh&n,  who, 
at  this  time,  crossed  the  Jumna  by  the  old  route  under  the  hills,  and  marched 
down  the  Duab  plundering  as  they  came.  The  Mughals  were  only  got  rid  of  bj 
the  grant  of  ajarge  contribution  in  money.  They  did  not,  as  one  would  expect, 
immediately  return  to  India,  though,  in  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  the  imperial 
posts  were  pushed  northwards,  and  stations  were  occupied  near  the  principal 
gh&ts  on  the  Jumna.  It  was  in  one  of  his  progresses  for  the  inspection  of  these 
posts  through  this  district  that  Firuz  Tughlak  saw  the  Asoka  column  at  Khizrabad. 
In  1379  Fir6z  Shah  passed  through^  Amb&la  and  Shahabad  to  the  hills  of 
Sah&ranpur,  and  after  taking  tribute  from  the  R&is  of  Sirmor  and  the  hills  he 
returned  to  his  capital.  In  1384  he  again  visited  the  hills  and  spent  two 
months  in  hunting  the  rhinoceros  (kark)  and  the  elk  (gozan)^  and  it  was  here 
that  Muhammad  Kh&n  sought  refuge  when  despairing  of  succeeding  his  father 
Firuz,  and  occupied  the  fort  of  Baktdri  or  Bakn&ri  beyond  N&han. 

The  garrisons  along  the  Jumna  proved  of  little  avail  against  the  forces  of 

the  Mughal  Emperor  Timur,  who,  afl:er  the  sack  of 

Dehli  in  December,  1398  A.D.,  crossed  into  the  Duab, 

and  sweeping  through  the  Meerut  and  a  part  of  the  Bijnaur  District,  recrossed 

the  Ganges  near  Hardw&r :  Tfmtir  himself  gives  an  account  in  his  memoirs  ^  of 

1  Dowsoa'i  Elliot,  IV,  14,  16,  17,  19.  >  MalAiz&t-i-Timari  in  DowsonV  Elliot,  m » 

466,  618. 
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the  fighta  that  took  place.  When  he  heard  that  the  gdhrB^  as  he  calls  all  that 
weve  not  followers  of  Isl&m,  had  assembled  near  Hardw&r,  he  followed  them, 
and  ordered  his  men  to  charge.  '^  Spurring  their  horses,  shoating  their  war-oiy, 
and  brandishing  their  swords,  they  fell  upon  the  forces  of  the  enemy  like  hun* 
gry  lions  upon  a  flock  of  sheep."  The  enemy  broke  and  fled,  and  an  immense 
booty  was  obtained.  Timtir  had  at  this  time  only  one  hundred  men  with  him 
as  a  personal  guard,  and  was  attacked  by  Malik  Shaikha  with  a  larger  force. 
When  about  a  bow-shot  remained  between  the  two  parties,  Timdr  asked  a  soldier 
in  adyance  who  those  approaching,  as  if  to  attack,  were.  The  soldier  said  that 
they  belonged  to  the  party  of  Shaikh  Ktikar,  one  of  Timur's  ofiioers,  and  on  this 
Timdr  turned  to  retire.  The  enemy  rushed  on  the  Mughal  troops,  and  would 
have  annihilated  them  had  not  their  own  leader,  Malik  Shaikha,  been  slain  in 
the  first  onset,  when,  as  is  the  custom  with  orientals,  his  troops  dispersed. 

A  small  party  of  the  enemy,  with  the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  first  fight,  took  refuge  at  Eiipila  (Hardw&r),  about  two  hon 
offl  When  Timtir  heard  of  this,  he  marched  there,  and,  joined  by  Prince  Pir 
Mohammad  Jah&ngir,  attacked  the  fugitiyes.  After  a  slight  resistance  the 
enemy  took  to  flight,  but  many  were  slain,  and  the  women  and  children,^^  the  pro- 
perty and  goods,  gold,  money,  grain,  camels,  horses,  cows  and  bnflaloes,"  fell  as 
spoil  to  the  soldiers.  Timur  would  then  appear  to  have  pursued  the  remainder 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  he  spent  some  days  plundering  and  destroying 
everything  that  came  in  his  way.  On  his  return  he  encamped  at  Bahrah,  ^'  a 
dependency  of  Bakri  well  known  as  the  country  of  Miy&pur,"  and  halted  the  next 
day  at  Shikk  S4r,  a  distance  of  four  ho%^  and  the  next  day  went  to  Kandar.  On 
leaving  Eandar  he  crossed  the  Jumna.  The  Zafar-ndma  of  Sharf-ud-din  Yazdi 
makes  the  stages  Bahrah,  Shikk-S&rs&wa  and  Elandar :  where  l^mur  gives  the 
name  Sdr,  his  chronicler  gives  the  name  Sars&wav  The  position  and  the  marches 
clearly  corroborate  the  identification  of  S6r  with  the  modern  Sars&wa.  Men- 
tion is  made  that  Ffruz  Shah  conducted  the  stream  of  f irdzabad  from  the 
mountains  of  Mandati  and  Sirmor  to  Dehli.  ^  Firishta  calls  the  place  Mandawi, 
though  Briggs  has  Mandui,  Dow  has  Manduli,  and  Elliot  has  Mandir.  The 
canal  was  drawn  from  the  Jumna  opposite  Faizabad,  and  therefore  the  name 
may  be  identified  with  that  of  Mandalpur,  close  to  Sugh.  Sugh  was  therefore^ 
so  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  supplanted  by  Mandalpur. 

We  next  find  the  iktd  and  shUck  of  Sahdranpur  bestowed  by  Sultdn  Sayyid 
«     .^  «*«  Khizr  KhAn  on  Sayyid  Sdlim,  the  chief  of  the  Bayyids 

m  1414  A.D.  ^  As  this  was  about  the  date  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Sayyids  of  B&rha  in  the  adjacent  district  of  Muzafiamagar,  it  is 
probable  that  they  went  there  under  the  protection  of  the  Sayyid  governor, 

1  Dowson's  EUioty  lY,.  8 ;  Arch  Sor.  II,  830.  >  Tdrikk-i-Aittbdrak  Shdhi,  Dowaon's 

BUiot,  IV.,  4«. 
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S61im.    In  1526  A.D.,  daring  his  fifth  expedition  to  India,  B&bar  passed throngh 

Sarsawa,  and  one  of  the  skirmishes  preceding  the  invader's  victory  over  Ibrahim 

Lodi  at  P&nipat  mast  have  taken  place  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Titron,  in  par- 

ganah  Gango^^  of  this  district.     The  Tarkm&n  colonies  of  Lakhnanti  and  the 

neighboaring  villages  trace  their  origin  to  this  expedition. 

In  the  following  year  (933  Hijri)  the  famoas  saint  Abdal  Kaddiis,  a 

«v  .,-1.  ...^  .  «^  ^,^         descendant  of  Abu  Hanifah,  fonnded  the  Sarii.ornew 
Shaikh  Abdul  Kaddus.  /.  i-i  i         i  . 

town  of  Gangohy  where  his  descendants  still  reside. 

His  mission  was  followed  by  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  Bajpiit,  Gujar  and 
Taga  inhabitants,  aaJ  materially  strengthened  the  Masalmftn  element  in  die 
popolation.  He  was  sncceeded  by  his  son  Shaikh  Rukn-nd-din,  who  was  amongst 
the  learned  men  assembled  at  the  court  of  Akbar  at  th6  time  of  Bairam's  fall. 
Shaikh  Abdun-nabi,  son  of  Shaikh  Ahmad,  and  grandson  of  Shaikh  Abdul 
Shaikh  Abdaonahi,  Sadr  Kaddos,  was  several  times  in  Makka,  where  he  studied 
of  the  Empire.  ^he   Hadis.     He    succeeded  the  celebrated  ManlAna 

Abdullah  of  SuU&npur  in  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  was  at  all  times  a  man 
of  mark  at  Dehli.  He  had  many  enemies,  and  amongst  them  was  Makhdum- 
ul-mulk,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  charging  the  Shaikh  with  murder  under  pretence 
of  punishing  heresy ;  that  it  was  wrong  to  say  prayers  with  the  Shaikh,  who 
had  been  undutiful  towards  his  father,  and  ^^  was,  besides,  afflicted  with  piles!*' 
Murder,  unfilial  oonduot,  and  haemorrhoids  were  the  cumulativ^e  charges  on 
which  the  Ulamas  who  sided  with  Makhdum  demanded  the  degradation  of 
the  Shaikh,  and  in  this  they  were  successful.  The  leaders  of  these  factions, 
however,  soon  became  friends  again,  for  we  find  them  joining  in  1579  A.D.  in 
a  document,  which  made  the  order  of  the  Imam  in  all  disputed  questions  of  law 
jBnal.  From  1564  to  1577  A.D.,  Shaikh  Abdun-nabi  had  been  Sadr  of  the 
empire,  during  which  time  he  gave  much  offence  by  his  mode  of  treating  the 
holders  of  State  lands.  ^  The  arbitrary  execution  of  a  Brahman  led  to  bis 
deposal  from  of&oe ;  and  in  1578  Akbar  gave  him  money  for  the  poor  of 
Makka,  and  sent  him  on  a  pilgrimage.  When  he  came  back  he  was  called  to 
account  for  the  money,  was  put  into  prison,  and  there  murdered  in  1584  A.D. 
DuringthereignsofAkbar^s  successors  the  district  of  Sah&ranpur  was  the 
chosen  retreat  of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  to  whom  its  cool  and  oomparatiTelj 
healthy  climate,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  amusement  of  hunting,  rendered 
m,,    T    ^  it  peculiarly  attractive.    The  Empress  Nnr  Jab&n*  or 

KmpresB  Nut  Jahan.         _   ^  iii  /»-ri# 

JSur  Mahal,  the  consort  of  Jahangir,  resided  for  a 
short  time  in  a  Giijar  village  to  the  north  of  the  Tughlikpur  pargani^,  where 
some  remains  of  her  mansion  are  still  visible,  and  her  name  is  perpetuated  in 

1  Blochmann  Ain-i-Akbari,  186,  490  ;  Eli  lot,  V ,  549.  '  She  was  known  as  Mahr-Dh-nifa 

Khanum  whilst  the  widow  of  Sher-Afkan,  and  received  the  title  of  K6r  Mahal  on  her  marriage 
with  Jahingfr,  and  was  later  called  N6r  Jahan. 
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that  of  the  village  of  Ntimagar.    Under  Shahjah&n,  the  celebrated  Ali  Mard&n 

Khin  constmoied  the  royal  hunting  seat  still  knowor 
as  B&dsh&h  Mahal.  It  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the. 
Faizabad  parganah,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna.  The  palaoe  was  pleasantly 
situated  opposite  to  where  the  Dehli  oanal  is  drawn  off,  and  its  remains  are  now 
utilised  as  a  modern  house.  To  the  same  nobleman  is  due  the  construction  of 
the  Du&b  canaly  now  known  as  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal.  This  canal  was 
conducted,  with  a  considerable  knowledge  of  hydraulics,  along  the  crest  of 
the  high  ground  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Hindan,  so  as  to  adroit  of  its 
water  being  thrown  off  on  both  sides  for  irrigation  purposes.  From  the  absence 
of  traces  of  bridges  and  lateral  off-shoots,  it  is  supposed  that  the  great  di£Soulty 
experienced  in  the  passage  of  the  torrents  which  cross  the  line  of  canal,  in  the 
upper  portion  of  its  course,  led  to  its  early  abandonment  It  was  realigned, 
completed  and  opened  in  1830. 

The  first  important  inroad  of  the  Sikhs  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Bah&« 

dnr  Shah  in  the  year  1709.     Under  their  chief,  Bandu, 
they  poured  m  irresistible  numbers  into  Sirhind,  murder- 
ing, plundering,  and  burning  wherever  they  came.    The  Imperial  Governor  was 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  the  Sikhs  gathering  strength  from  this,  crossed 
the  Jumna  and  ravaged  the  Upper  Du&b.    Though  the  Musalm&ns  were  the 
first  objects  of  their  attack,  the  Sikhs  were  not  restrained  by  any  considera- 
tions of  religion,  or  by  any  meroy  for  age  *or  sex.    Whole  communities  were 
massacred  with  wanton  barbarity  ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  dug  up  and  thrown  out  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.    The  Sikhs 
retnmed  the  following  year,  when  the  same  scenes  of  outrage  and  violence 
were  perpetrated,  so  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  constrained  to  lead  a  force 
against  them  in  1710  A.D.,  which  succeeded  for  a  time  in  driving  the  enemy 
into  the  hills.    The  Emperor  retired  to  Labor,  leaving  a  detachment  to  watch 
the  enemy  and  prevent  their  approaching  the  Du&b.     We  do  not  hear  much 
of  them  again  untU  1716  A.D.,  when  Bandu,  again  issuing  from  his  retreat, 
spread  death  in  every  direction,  and  threa^ned  the  Du&b.    A  force  was  sent 
against  him  under  Abd-us-Samad  Elh&n,  who  captured   Bandu  and  nearly 
annihilated  his  followers.     For  many  years  after  this  the  Sikhs  remained  quiet, 
recruiting  their  shattered  forces,  and  it  was  not  until  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  authority  in  the  Upper  Du&b  appeared  to  give  them  the  desired  opportunity 
for  repeating  their  incursions,  that  we  hear  of  them  again. 

From  1712  to  1721  A.D.,  this  district,  with  the  neighbouring  district  of 
The  Sa    '6b  Muzaffamagar,  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 

Sajryid  brothers  of  B&rha.  As  their  family  is  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Muzaffamagar  District,  the  story  of  their  romantic 
career  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of  that  district.      They  belonged  to  the 
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Tihanpori  branch  of  the  Sayjrid  family  settled  at  Jfinsath.    Hnsain  All  was 

assassinated  in  1721  A.D.y  and  in  ihe  same  year  his  brother.  Shaikh  Abdullah, 

lost  the  battle  of  Husainpur.     Their  possessions  were  conferred  upon  Muham- 

mad  Amin  Kh&n,  who  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority  in  this  district 

He  was  followed  by  the  Yazfr  Kumr«ud-din,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  B6rha 

Sayyids.     In  1737  A.D.  the  Yazir  despatched  one  Marhamat  Kh&ntothe  Sa- 

h&ranpur  District,  with  orders  to  expel  the  Sayyids  from  their  jdgirs.     In 

carrying  out  these  orders  Marhamat  Khan  acted  with  such  violence,  that  the 

Sayyids  rose  in  rebellion  and  slew  him.    This  was  what  the  Yazir  most  desired, 

and  assembling  an  overwhelming  force,  he  despatched  it,  under  command  of  his 

own  brother,  AzimuUah,  who  quickly  overran  the  whole  district,  and  utterly 

defeated  the  Sayyids  at  the  memorable  capture  and  sack  of  Jinsath. 

In  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah,  the  fief  of  Sah4ranpur  was  conferred  on 

Zafar  Eh&n,  better  known  by  his  title  of  Boshan-nd- 
Boshan-'iid'-dftnlah. 

daulah,  and  as  the  builder  of  the  mosque  which  bears 

his  name  in  the  Ch&ndni  Chauk  at  Dehli.  This  nobleman  bestowed  parganah 
Ambahta,  in  this  district,  upon  Shah  Muhammad  B&kir,  son  of  the  famous  Mir 
Shah  Abdul  Ma&li,  whose  descendants  are  in  possession  to  the  present  day. 
Shortly  afler  the  accession  of  Ahmad  Shah,  in  1748  A.D.,  quarrels  broke  out 
between  the  Yazir  Safdar  Jang  and  Shihab-ud-din,  best  known  by  the  family  affix 

of  Gh&zi-ud-din  Eh&n,  who  had  succeeded  his  uncle 
Ghazi-ud-din  I.  in  command  of  the  forces.  Safdar 
Jang  sent  an  army  under  Indargir  Gosh&in,  which  ravaged  the  Upper  Do&b,  and 
occupied  Sah&ranpur  itself.  In  the  battle  of  Kotila,  which  shortly  afterwards 
took  place,  Najib  Kh&n  joined  the  imperial  forces  under  Gh&zi-ud-din,  and  so 
distinguished  himself  that  he  obtained  parganahs  Sah&ranpur^  Burh&na,  and  ail 
the  B4rha  villages  in  jdgtr.  Ohait  Singh  of  Bahsuma  attempted  for  a  time  to  resisi 
his  authority,  but  before  the  end  of  1754,  Najib  Kh&n  had  reduced  his  nevr  pos- 
sessions to  obedience.  Najib  Kh&n  then  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  ext^H 
sion  and  consolidation  of  his  power,  and  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
177Q  A.  D.,hi8  jd^^r  extended  on  the  north,  not  only  to  the  Siw&lik  hills,  but  aoroas 
them  into  the  Dun,  which  he  conquered  about  1757  A.D. ;  on  the  west  they 
were  bounded  by  the  Jumna,  and  contained  the  fortress  of  Ghausgarh  ;  on  the 
east  they  extended  into  the  Bijnaur  District,  with  the  fortresses  of  Pathargarh 
and  Najibabad ;  and  on  the  south  he  held  Sh&mli,  in  the  Muzliffamagar  Distrii^, 
and  the  lands  to  the  border  of  the  present  district  of  Meerut^  which  were  com- 
manded from  his  fort  of  Shukartir. 

Towards  the  close  of  Najib  Khin's  rule,  the  district  suflfered  severely  fr<Mn 
ZabitaKh&D,  1770^1785     ^®  inroads  of  the  Sikhs<  on  the  west,  and  the  Marhat- 
^^*  tas  on  the  south.     The  latter  departed  for  a  time  on 

1  Four  dfotinct  Sikh  invasiont  are  coanted  between  the  yean  1761  aad  1770. 
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the  advance  of  the  Afgh&ns  tinder  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali.     When  Z&bita  Ehfin 

SQceeeded  his  father,  Najfb  Eh&n,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  refuse  the  tribute 

due  to  the  Emperor;  and  knowing  that  he  was  in  disfavour  with  the  court,  then 

entirely  under  Marhatta  influence,  he  set  about  collecting  troops  and  fortifying 

the  strong  places  in  his  district.     Amongst  these  was  Shukartdr,  where  he 

awaited  the  attack  of  the  royal  army,  and  was  completely  defeated  in  1772. 

The  royal  army  then  advanced  through  the  Du&b,  and  took  possession* of 

Sah&ranpur,  and  all  the  Bohilla  forts  except  Ghausgarh,  where  Zfibita's  family 

resided;  and  having  appointed  a  Governor,  Shah  Alam  returned  to  Dehli. 

Shortly  afterwards  Zabita  made  peace  with  the  Marhattas,  and  through  their 

instrumentality  received  back  his  possessions.     The  year  1775  is  marked  by  an 

invasion  of  the  Sikhs,  who  plundered  nearly  every  considerable  town  from 

Sah&ranpur  to  Meerut.     Z&bita  Eh&n,  finding  himself  powerless  to   oppose 

them,  took  numbers  of  these  men  into  his  employ,  and  strengthening  himself 

by  an  alliance  with  their  chiefs,  openly  rebelled  against  the  Emperor.     Abdul 

E&sim  Ekhan,  sent  from  Dehli  against  Ghausgarh,  was  slain  in  the  attack,  and 

until  the  arrival  of  Najf  Elh&n,  the  imperial  authority  was  little  regarded  in 

this  district.     A  battle  took  place  between  the  forces  of  Najf  Kh&n  and  the 

Sah&ranpur  troops  near,  Ghausgarh  in  1777,  which  ended  in  a  reconciliation, 

and  the  Bohilla  chief  was  again  pardoned  and  confirmed  in  his  possessions. 

The  ds-Satlaj  chiefs,  irritated  at  the  defection  of  the  Bohilla,  granted  him 

GballuB    K&dir     17S6-    ^^^^  peace  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He  died 

*7W*  in  1785,  and  was  succeded  by  his  son  Ghul&m  E[&dir, 

a   man  of  bold  and  determined  character,  and  little  likely  to  jrield  to  his 

enenlies  without  a  struggle.    He  confiscated  the  jdcfirs  of  many  of  the  principal 

men  in  his  districts,  and  amongst  them  that  of  his  owe  uncle,  Afzal  Eh&n. 

He  then  re-annexed  the  entire  country  possessed  by  his  grandfather,  which 

during  the  recent  troubles  had  been  occupied  by  the  Sikhs,  and  reconquered 

tbe  Dun.     The  Sikhs,  too,  were  held  in  check,  and  the  country,  for  the  first 

tame  for  many  years,  enjoyed  peace  under  a  strong  Government.     On  his  death, 

in  1788,  the  Marhattas  took  possession  of  the  district,  which   remained  with 

tliem  until  the  British  conquest     Ghani  BahSdur  was  the  first  governor,  and 

ho  was  succeeded  by  B&la  Bao. 

In  1794  the  Sikhs  recommenced  their  inroads  into  the  Dn&b,  and  succeeded, 

not  only  in  defeating  the   Marhatta  garrison  at  Sah&- 
^'  ranpur,  but  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  fort 

of  Jal&labad.  Lakhwa  D&da,  on  hearing  this,  applied  for  the  services  of  George 
Thomas,  then  an  adventurer  in  the  service  of  Apa  Khandi  Bao  in  Mewat,  to 
<;onimand  a  force  of  2/)00  infantry,  200  cavalry,  and  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery, 
raised  for  the  protection  of  the  Marhatta  possessions  in  \hu  quarter,  and  assigned 
liim  parganahs  Punipat,  Sonpat  and  Karndl  for  their  pay.     Thomas  remained 
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tber^fotsome  time  and  co-operated  with  Bfipa  Sindhia,  who  was  named  Gorer- 

nor  of  Sah&ranpnr  and  the  coontiy  adjacent^  which  at  this  time  yielded  a  revenue 

of  ten  lakhs  of  mpees*    Thomas  distinguished  himself  in  the  redaction  of  Sh&mli, 

then  in  Gordat  Singh's  yd^r^  and  in  the  siege  of  Lakhnanti ;  but  on  the  death, 

by  suicide  in  the  Jumna,  of  his  patron  Apa  Ehandi  Bao  he  withdrew  for  some 

time  to  his  jdgir  in  Mewat,  whence  he  was  recalled  to  meet  the  Sikhs  again. 

Thomas  defeated  the  Sikhs  in  four  successive  actions  near  Kam&l,   whilst 

B&pu  Sindhia  drove  them^from  the  northern  parganahs  of  the  Du&b,  and  even 

pushed  his  forces  into  their  own  country,  which  became  for  a  time  a  scene  of 

the  same  plunder  and  devastation  with  which  they  had   so  often  laid  waste 

the  Du&b.     In  1797  Thomas  retired  from  Sah&ranpur  to  push  his  fortunes  in 

Hari&na. 

In  1799,  Sambun&th^a  grain  merchant,  was  the  diw&n  of  Im^m  Baksh  Kh^, 

Governor  of  Saharanpur.    who   sided   with  Lakhwa 
FerroQ* 

D&da  in  his  feud  with  Sindhia.     The  diw&n  took  the 

field  against  M.  Perron,  the  Marhatta  commander  of  Aligarh;  but  his  troops 
were  corrupted  by  means  of  a  large  sum  of  money  which  Perron  found  means 
to  distribute  amongst  them,  and  their  leader  was  obliged  to  yield  up  a  portion 
of  the  districts  he  held  to  save  the  rest.  In  the  following  year  M.  Perron 
left  Dehli  with  a  large  force,  in  order  to  seize  upon  the  remainder,  and  after 
a  sharp  action  at  Kh&tauli  in  the  Muzafiarnagar  District,  was  able  to  compel 
Sambun&th  to  leave  the  Du&b  altogether,  and  take  refuge  with  the  Sikbs. 
As  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  country,  the  massacre  of  the  Gk>shdin8  near 
Hardw&r  by  the  Sikhs  in  1796  may  be  mentioned.  In  fact,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Upper  Du&b  was  still  divided  amongst  the  Sikh  Sirddrs,  ostensibly  as 
jdgtfy  but  in  reality  in  lieu  of  black  mail.  The  only  portion  of  the  district  that 
enjoyed  even  th^  semblance  of  security  was  the  strip  of  country  on  the  east, 
stretching  from  Jaw&I&pur  to  Bahsuma  in  Meerut,  in  which  the  GiVjar  Baja 
B4mday&l  Singh  had  assumed  a  semi-independent  attitude. 

In  the  year  1801,  B&mday&l  received  the  thanks  of  the  Marhatta  comman- 

TT  ^^^  ^^^  ornshing  an  insurrection  headed  by  one  Aziz 

Eh&n,  at  Bachaiti  near   Deoband.    This  adventurer 

gave  himself  out  as  the  true  Ghul&m  K&dir;  and  the  failure  of  his  attempt  was 

in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  treachery  of  the  Gujars,  who  joined  him  only  to 

have  an  opportunity  of  more  effectually  looting  whichever  side  should  prove 

_    _  .  . .  victorious.     On  the  fall  of  Aligarh  and  the  capture  of 

The  British.  ®  '^ 

Dehli  in  1803,  a  British  force,  under  Colonel  Bum, 
started  from  Dehli  for  Sah&ranpur  in  October,  but  had  hardly  reached  the 
civil  station,  when  news  arrived  of  a  threatened  Sikh  invasion,  which  would  have 

1  Sftmbanftth  was  oar  flrRt  tahsCld&r  at  Saharanpar,  and  his  grandson  is  now  (ahsfld&r  of 
B&gpat  in  the  Meerut  Uistricit 
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been  oonrerted  into  a  real  attack  bnt  for  the  arrival  of  James  Skinner  with  a 
strong  detachment  of  irregular  borse.  Presently  news  came  of  Colonel  Mon- 
son's  disastrous  retreat,  and  Colonel  Oohterlony,  finding  his  position  at  DehU 
precarious,  recalled  the  commandant  of  Sah&ranpur,  barely  in  time  to  save 
that  city  firom  Holkar's  adopted  son,  Ham&th.  But  just  as  General  Lake's 
approach  raised  the  siege  of  Dehli,  intelligence  was  received  of  a  Marhatta 
inroad.  General  Lake  in  person  repulsed  the  Marhattas,  but  again  a  Sikh  invasion 
(the  thirteenth :  October,  1804)i  took  place.  Sher  Singh  of  Buriya  was  ravag- 
ing the  district,  while  the  Collector,  Mr.  Guthrie,  remained  shut  up  in  the  Kila 
Ahmadabadi,  a  fort  built  by  GhuUm  Kddir,  and  since  converted  into  a  jail. 
Colonel  Bum  marched  to  meet  the  Sikhs  with  Mr.  Guthrie,  who,  having 
managed  to  escape  from  the  fort  with  the  assistance  of  the  Begam  Sumru,  had 

joined  the  army  at  ELhitauIi.  Sher  Singh  awaited  the 
attack  at  Charaon  in  the  E&tha,  where  a  fight, 
celebrated  in  local  tradition,  took  place  on  the  24th  November,  1804.  The 
day,  however,  cannot  be  considered  glorious  to  either  side,  for  our  irre- 
gular cavalry  displayed  such  cowardice,  that,  had  the  Sikhs  shown  more 
determination,  the  event  would  have  been  very  doubtful.  Fortunately,  the  enemy 
dared  not  fince  our  artillery,  an  arm  vrith  whkjh  they  were  not  yet  familiar.  To 
this  fact,  Colonel  Bum  owed  an  indecisive  victory.  A  cannon  ball  carried  off 
Sher  Singh's  leg  during  the  engagement,  and  his  old  uncle,  Rai  Singh,  jbronght 
him  back  to  die  at  Buriya.  In  spite  of  this  lesson,  the  district  was  not  yet 
safe.  Intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Dig  alone  prevented  the  Begam  Sumru  irom 
turning  against  us,  in  spite  of  her  professicms  of  fidelity  to  General  Lake ;  and 
Colonel  Bum  had  not  got  rid  of  the  Sikhs.  We  find  them  overrunning  the 
country  within  a  month  of  their  defeat  at  Charaon. 

In  February,  1805,  Amir  Khin's  wild  Pindaris  threatened  to  swoop  across 

the  Ganges  opposite  Muzaffamagar,  and  some  actually 
^ '  did  venture  over.    In  Mar<^,  the  commandant  was 

summoned  into  Bohilkhand,  but  the  moment  he  turned  his  back,  the  fifteenth 
8ikh  invasion  recalled  him  to  the  district.  Fruitless  negotiations  interrupted 
the  campaign  which  followed.  Colonel  Bum  soon  found  it  necessary  to  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  breaking  them  off,  and  after  resuming  the 
last  remaining  Sikh  jdgirj  Gurdat  Singh's  of  Jhanjhana,  he  forded  the  Jumna 
and  attacked  Eara&l  (April).  These  energetic  measures  brought  the  Sirddrs 
to  their  senses,  and  so  ended  the  laat  Sikh  invasion. 

Comparative  tranquillity  prevailed  down  to  the  year  1813,  when  Baja  B&m- 

day&l  Singh  died,  and  the  settlement  operations  con« 

sequent  upon  the  resumption  oi  bis  enormous  estates 

were  attended  by  a  Gujar  rising,  which  was  happily  quelled  before  it  became 

^  WiUioai  inclodiDg  tho  innumerable  minor  incursions. 
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Berions.  In  1814,  the  Gurkha  war  broke  out,  and  the  Dion  was,  after  a  short 
interval  of  non-regulation,  annexed  temporarilj  to  Sah&ranpur  under  Regula- 
tion lY.  of  1817.  A  full  account  of  the  new  subdivision  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  devoted  to  the  hill  districts. 

In  the  year  1824,  a  variety  of  circumstances  tended  to  cause  a  rising  of  a 

far  more  dangerous  character  than  that  of  1813.  The 
principal  leaders  of  the  disturbance  were  two  Gujars  : 
K*alw&,  a  famous  bandit,  and  Biji  Singh,  talukaddr  of  Eunja  near  Burki,  and 
a  relative  of  Baj&  RamdayAl  Singh.  The  rendezvous  uf  the  insurgents  was  at 
the  latter's  fort,  where  they  were  collecting  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers, 
strange  to  say,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities,  when  two  daring  exploits, 
the  sack  of  the  town  of  Bhagwanpur  and  the  plunder  of  a  strong  treasure 
escort,,  bringing  in  a  large,  sum  of  money  from  the  Jawdl&pur  tahsil,  led  to 
the  disclosure  of  their  movements.  Mr.  Grindall,  the  Magistrate  of  Sah&ran- 
pur,  obtaining  a  reinforcement  of  Gurkhas,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Young  of  the  Sirmor  Battalion,  at  once  attacked  them,  in  company  with  his 
Joint  Magistrate,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Shore.  The  fight  lasted  all  day,  ending  in 
the  total  discomfiture  of  the  rebels,  who  lost  nearly  two  hundred  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  former  were  Ealw&  and  Biji  Singh.  The  enterprise 
thus  nipped  in  the  bud  was  no  petty  undertaking  of  ordinary  marauders.  It 
had  been  planned  on  a  grand  scale,  and  large  reinforcements  were  coming  to 
Biji  Singh's  assistance  from  this  as  well  as  other  districts,  when  the  unexpected 
fall  of  KuDJa  made  the  whole  confederacy  collapse.^ 

The  district  is  happily  barren  in  historical  events  from  1824  to  1857,  when 

the  mutiny^  broke  out  at  Meerut.  Fortunately  there 
was  a  man  in  Mr.  B.  Spankie,  the  Magistrate,  who  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  News  of  the  outbreak  was  received  on  the  12th  of 
May,  and  on  the  following  day  the  women  and  children  were  sent  to  the  hills, 
and  not  too  soon,  for  the  day  after  came  news  of  the  massacre  at  Dehli.  Extra 
police  were  raised,  and  the  Europeans  established  themselves  as  a  regular  garri- 
son in  the  Magistrate's  house.  The  district  soon  rose ;  the  Gujars  and  Bangars 
especially  made  themselves  notorious  for.  their  turbulence,  and  when  the  intelli* 
gence  of  the  disturbances  iuMuzafiPamagar  arrived,  a  general  outbreak  took  place. 
Ancient  feuds  were  renewed  ;  village  plundered  village ;  bankers  were  robbed 
of  their  propesty,  or  had  to  pay  black  mail  for  its  protection  ;  and  in  many  cases 
debtors  took  advantage  of  the  general  anarchy  to  obtain  from  the  money-lenders 


^  The  forests  ander  Oarhw&l  and  Kamaan  were  the  favourite  lurking-place  of  Ealwa  and  his 
followers.  The  records  of  the  office  of  the  Ccmmissioner  of  Kuoiaun  show  that,  in  concert  with 
the  authorities  of  Moradabad,  frequent  and  fruitless  efforts  were  made  to  dislodge  him. 

'  From  the  official  narrative,  by  Mr.  B.  Spankie,  C.8,  now  the  Hon'ble  R.  Spankie,  Judge  of 
the  High  Court,  Allahabad* 
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tlieir  account-books  and  bonds.  Mr«  Spankie  writes : — *^  It  wonld  appear  as  if 
the  disturbances  in  the  commencement  were  less  directed  against  Oovemment 
than  against  particular  people  and  castes.  When  the  fall  of  Dehli  ceased  to 
be  looked  upon  as  imminent,  the  agricultural  communities  began  to  turn  their 
ejes  towards  the  local  treasuries^-and  did  not  scruple  to  oppose  themselves  to 
Government  officers  and  troops." 

The  local  officers  did  their  best  to  put  down  the  disturbances  in  their  earliest 

stage.  On  the  21st  May,  the  raiders  who  plundered 
.  Malhaipur  were  punished ;  and  on  the  following  day  a 
demonstration  was  made  along  the  Burki  road  as  far  as  N&gal,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  some  men.whohad  refused  to  pay  their  revenue.  Affieiirs  in  the 
city  now  assumed  a  serious  phase.  The  kotw&l  or  head  poUce  officer,  whilst 
appearing  faithful,  was  in  reality  stirring  up  the  people  to  disaffection.  The 
shopkeepers  shut  up  their  shops,  and,  burying  their  valuables,  prepared  for  the 
worst.  Confidence  was,  however,  restored  for  a  time  by  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  W.  C.  Plowden,  with  a  party  of  cavalry  and  infantry  under  Captains  Wyld 
and  Qarstin,  from  Jagddri.  Advantage  was  taken  of  their  presence  to  make 
a  raid  on  Manikpur,  then  held  by  one  Amrao  Singh,  who  had  set  himself  up  as 
Baja.  The  village  was  taken  and  burned,  but  the  rebels  succeeded  in  effecting 
their  escape.  The  late  Mr.  H.  D.  Bobertson,  C.  8.,  was  then  despatched  to 
Deohand,  which  was  threatened  by  a  rising  of  the  Bajpnts  of  the  Kitha.  in 
the  meantime  a  portion  of  the  native  infantry  at  Sah4ranpur  mutinied,  and  fired 
upon  their  officers  (June,  2nd),  fortunately  without  effect;  and  were  it  n(ft  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  the- Gurkhas  under  Major  Bagot,  it  would  have  fared  ill  with 
the  small  European  body  at  Sah&ranpur.  The  Gurkhas  were  next  employed 
in  dispersing  a  body  of  Gujars  who  had  come  to  attack  the  treasury,  and  were 
again  sent  to  meet  a  body  of  the  Jalandhar  mutineers,  300  strong,  in  the  south 
of  the  district. 

About  this  time  news  arrived  of  the  plunder  of  Naktr  and  Sarsdwa  by  the 
Gujars,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  the  remainder  of  the  native  infantry  (29th 
native  infantry)  fled  from  the  station.  Mr.  Bobertson  did  good  service  in  the 
Ganges  kh&dir,  where,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Bead,  he  defeated,  at 
Fathua,  the  Banj&ras  who  had  been  committing  great  excesses  in  the  more 
unprotected  villages,  and  coming  round  by  Deohand,  he  inflicted  signal  punish- 
ment on  the  rabble  who  had  plundered  one-third  of  that  town  (see  Deoband). 
Mr.  Bobertson  was  recalled  to  Sah&ranpur  to  defend  the  dtj  against  an  attack 
of  Gdjars,  K&tha  Bajpdts  and  Bangars,  who,  aided  by  the  lower  Musalm&n 
population,  proposed  an  attack  upo]|^  the  European  quarters  and  the  jail.  The 
jail  guard  was  disarmed,  and  the  duty  was  fianded  over  to  the  Giirkhas,  whilst 
forty  Europeans  arrived  from  Landour,  and,  with  their  assistance,  the  muharram 
was  passed  without  any  disturbance.    The  people  of  the  towns  were  occasion* 
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ally  able  to  do  something  to  protect  themselves,  thus  the  Masalm&ns  of  Deo- 
band  made  a  gallant  defence  on  two  occasions  against  the  K&tha  insargents, 
and  the  people  of  Eankhal  repnUed  the  attacks  of  dakaits.  Assistance  was 
given  to  the  Mnzaffamagar  authorities  in  their  attack  upon  Thdn&  Bhawan, 
where  Mr.  Lowe,  C.S.,  was  severely  wounded  ;  and  after  this  the  inflnenoe  of 
the  aid  from  the  Amb&la  District,  the  presence  of  the  Giirkhas,  and  the  energy 
displayed  by  the  European  officers,  prevented  any  further  real  danger  to  the 
safety  of  the  district  Still  much  uneasiness  was  caused  by  the  raids  of  the 
rebels  from  Bijnaur,  in  one  of  which  a  police-station  was  burned,  and  some 
horses  of  the  irregular  cavalry  were  carried  off.  To  prevent  these  raids, 
Colonel  Baird  Smith  established  a  movable  column,  which  did  good  service^ 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  defeat  a  party  of  one  thousand  men  who  crossed 
at  Mayapur  below  E^mkhal,  but  were  not  allowed  time  to  do  any  great  mis- 
chief. 

11  r.  Spankie  then  commenced  setting  about  the  testing  of  re-measurements, 

in  preparation  for  the  ensuing  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict; and  in  December,  1857,  found  himself  able  to 
move  about  the  district  with  a  slight  personal  guard.    He  writes — ^^  The  people 
were  civil  and  respectful.     But  in  point  of  fact  there  can  be  no  confidence 
placed  in  the  demeanour  or  bearing  of  the  people.    They  would  always  be 
reftpectful  and  submissive  until  it  is  in  their  power  to  be  otherwise.    The  people 
of  this  district,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  suppose,  have  no 
sympathy  with  Government,  British  or  native.     Separate  castes  and  commt»- 
nities  have  separate  ends  and  desires  to  attain,  and  the  weakness  of  Government 
is  their  strength.     Bevenge  and  loot,  in  the  first  instance,  led  the  agricultural 
communities  astray.    The  burning  of  records,  as  in  tahsil  Nakur,  was  the  crown- 
ing  result  of  a  determination  to  have  no  obligations  towards  any  one.     The 
common  brotherhood  of  the  Muhammadans  is  a  differ^t  thing ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  they  were  heart  and  soul  against  us.     They 
had  everything  to  gain  and  little  to  lose  as  a  general  rule.     They  were  in  arm? 
against  the  excesses  of  the  Gujars  simply  because  their  own  time  had  not 
come.    These  Gujars  and  others  were  out  for  a  temporary  gain,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  the  present.    The  moment  they  found  their's  a  losing  game,  they 
stopped  it ;   and  they  bow  to  the  strong  hand  as  long  as  it  is  strong.     The 
Muhammadan  population  is  ever  against  us.''    The  kotwal  of  Sah&ranpur 
and  the  m^nsif  of  Sh&mli  (both  Musalm&ns)  were  executed,  and,  on  the  whole, 
exceedingly  severe  and  wholesome  punishment  was  awarded,  which,  "  wifli  the 
eclipse  of  the  Sudder  Court,"  and  thus  the  prevention  of  the  escape  of  offenders 
by  appeal  to  the  higher  courts,  rendered  the  safety  of  the  district  secure.    There 
was  never  much  loss  of  the  Government  revenue,  and  agrictdtural  operations 
went  on  much  as  usual  ;  and  though  in  the  Burki  tahsil,  the  Baos  (Musalm^os) 
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t>f  Jawalapur  and  other  Muhammadans  came  under  grave  suspicion,  the  disarma- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  Kankhal,  Hardw&r  and  Jaw&lapur  removed  all 
cause  for  uneasiness.  On  the  whole,  the  wild  country  in  the  south  of  the  Jaw&la- 
pur  parganah,  the  kb&dirs  of  the  great  rivers,  the  tracts  near  the  Katha,  and 
the  villages  lying  amid  the  Gujar  colonies,  suffered  most ;  and  the  principal  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  were  the  Gujars,  Mnsalm&n  fiajputs,  Pnndir  Bajputs  of 
the  K&tha,  Banj4ras,  and  the  low  Musalm&n  population  of  the  towns.  Since 
January,  1858,  the  district  has  returned  to  its  normal  state,  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  its  history  belong  to  the  different  heads  under  which  the  district 
notice  has  been  distributed. 

A  general  sketch  of  the  sanitary  operations  in  this  district  is  given  in  the 

introduction.  Fever  and  small-pox  are  the  principal 
diseases.  Fever  is  especially  rife,  and  belongs  to  that 
olasB  known  as  malarious.  Fever  epidemics  have  periodically  occurred  all 
over  this  tract  from  time  immemorial.  Over-saturation  of  the  soil  combined 
with  bad  drainage,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  fever,  but  to  this  may  be 
added  the  drainage  of  refuse  water  into  the  many  exoavations  which  are 
found  around  every  village  site,  and  the  great  heat  that  is  always  present. 
In  1871  a  large  amount  of  quinine  was  imported  from  England  and  a  staff  of 
four  hospital  assistants  were  sent  to  travel  through  the  fever-stricken  portions 
of  the  district  and  attend  the  sick  at  their  homes.  Over  5,000  cases  were 
treated,  but  with  what  result  is  not  known. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  mortuary  statistics  from  1867  to  1873;— 
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Ambahta,  or  Anbahtah,  a  town  in  parganah  Nakiir  of  the  Sah&ranpiir  dis- 
tricty  is  distant  16  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Sah&ranpur.  The  population 
in  1853  numbered  6,311  souls,  and  in  1865  was  6,336.  In  1872  there  were 
6,039  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,767  were  Hindtis  (1,298  females),  and  3,272  were 
Musalm&ns  (1,722  females).    The  town  site  contains  55  aores,  giving  110  inba- 
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bitants  per  square  acre.  Ambahta  contains  16  muhailas  or  wards^  amongst  whiob 
the  houses  are  distribatod.  There  are  many  good  brick-built  houses  in  the  to  wn^ 
and  the  baz&r  consists  of  a  double  roadway,  with  a  centre  line  of  poor-looking' 
shops.  The  roadways  are  well  made  and  well  drained  of  late  years,  and  are  in 
places  paved  with  bricks.  Ghirdens  and  clumps  of  mango  trees  make  the  suburbs 
look  well-wooded.  The  site  as  a  whole  is  well  raised,  so  that  drainage  flows 
easily  away  towards  the  south-east,  and  there  are  few  places  where  excessive  rain- 
fall can  accumulate.  The  soil  is  light  and  porous  ;  water  in  the  wells  is  good, 
and  is  found  at  a  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  from  the  surface.  The  Pirz&dah  family 
of  Sayyids  of  Ambahta  are  well  known  throughout  this  district.  Their  ances- 
tors came  from  Makka  some  300  years  ago.  Shah  Abul  Ma&li,  a  celebrated  per- 
sonage in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  belonging  to  this  family,  is  buried  here. 
The  family  still  hold  several  revenue-free  grants,  and  one  representative  resides 
in  the  fort,  and  another  near  the  Shah's  tomb.  The  tomb  is  a  fine  domed  build- 
ing with  minarets,  all  in  good  repair,  and  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  It 
is  the  object  of  a  yearly  ura  to  the  devout  Muhammadans  of  the  district.  Am- 
bahta was  originally  a  cantonment  for  Mughal  troops,  established  by  Finis 
Shah;  hence  the  place  was  known  as  Finizabad.  The  present  town  is  compara- 
tively modern,  and  contains  two  masjids  built  in  Humaytiu's  reign.  Act'XX. 
of  1856  (the  Chaukid&ri  Act)  is  in  force,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village 
police  numbering  13  men,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Rs.  720,  defrayed  from  a  house- 
tax.  A  staff  of  13  public  sweepers  is  also  enteratained  for  conservancy  pur- 
poses. The  total  income  was  Ks.  2,456,  falling  at  Re.  0-6-3  per  head  of  the 
population.  Considerable  attention  to  conservancy  matters  has  been  shown  here 
of  late  years,  and  the  only  great  sickness  occurred  in  1870,  when  730  persons 
died  from  fever.  The  town  possesses  an  outpost  of  police,  a  branch  post- 
office,  and  a  well-kept  village  school.  The  Musalm&ns  of  this  town  were 
suspected  of  exciting  disturbances  during  the  mutiny. 

Ambahta,  an  old  parganah  of  the  Sah4ranpur  district,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Ain-i-Akbari.  It  has  always  been  held  free  of  revenue  since  the  British 
occupation,  and  of  late  years  has  been  included  in  parganah  Nakur. 

Bahat,  an  old  parganah  or  fiscal  sub-division  of  the  Sahdranpor  district, 
known  in  Akbar's  time  as  Bahat  Kanj&war.  In  the  time  of  Shabjah&n  thu 
name  was  changed  to  Sult&npur  Bahat.  The  village  of  Eanj&war  is  now  in 
Mnzaffarabad.  Bahat  and  Sult&npur  became  separate  parganahs  under  the 
Bohillas  in  the  last  century,  and  remained  separate  up  to  1842,  when  several 
changes  took  place.  The  land  revenue  of  Bahat,  as  it  stood  in  1840-41, 
was  Us.  35,556,  and  of  this  Bs.  3,639  were  transferred,  and  Bs.  8,976  received 
in  exchange,  leaving  the  revenue  at  Bs.  40,893.  In  1855  the  changes  made 
resulted  in  the  absorption  of  Bahat  amongst  the  neighbouring  parganahs.  It 
then  contained  91  villages,  with  an  area  of  64,918  aeres,  a  land  revenue  of 
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Bs.  46,222,  and  a  populatioa  numbering  33,980  souls.    These  were  distributed 
as  follows  : — 
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BHAawXMPUB,  the  chief  town  of  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  tbe 
Sah&ranpur  district,  is  distant  18  miles  from  Sah&ranpur  and  6}  miles  north- 
west from  Rurki,  on  the  Sah&ranpur  and  Rurki  road.  The  populatioQ  in  1872 
numbered  2,412  souls.  Bhagw&npur  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1118 
ganvixt  (1061  A.D.)  by  a  colony  of  Rajputs  and  Brahmans.  It  has  a  second 
class  police-station,  a  branch  post-office,  and  a  village  school.  Act  XX.  of  1856 
(the  Chaukid&ri  Act)  is  in  force,  and  in  1873  supported  a  force  of  eight  men,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  Rs.  432,  defrayed  from  a  house-tax.  The  total  income  for 
1872-73  amounted  to  Rs.  1,118,  giving  an  incidence  of  Re.  0-7-4  per  head  of 
the  population  and  Rs.  2-2-0  per  house.  Bhagwanpur,  though  the  head  of  a 
parganah,  is  merely  a  small  agricultural  village,  without  any  trade  or  manufac- 
ture, and  only  a  good  sized  market  to  supply  the  local  wants. 

BhagwXnpub,  a  parganah  in  tahsil  Riirkf  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Siw&lik  (Shiwalak)  hills;  on  the  west  by  par- 
ganahs  Haraura,  Nagal  and  Muzaffarabad ;  on  the  east  by  parganah  Rurki; 

and  on  the  south  by  parganah  Manglaur.  According 
to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Bhagw&npur  had  a 
total  area  of  244  square  miles,  of  which  95  square  miles  were  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was 
147  square  miles,  of  which  95  square  miles  were  cultivated,  36  square  miles 
were  culturable,  and  16  square  miles  were  barren.  This  parganah  naturally 
divides  into  four  tracts.  The  first  tract  comprises  the  villages  in  the  southern 
uplands  owned  by  a  mixed  proprietary  of  Gujars,  G&r&s,  Tagas,  Mah&jans, 
Brahmans,  Rajpiits,  &c.     It  is,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  level,  and  includes  the 

sources  of  the  K&Ii  Nadi,  with  less  inferior  land  and 
less  bhida  soil  than  in  the  corresponding  tract  in  tbe 
adjoining  parganah  of  K&gal.  Water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  about  eleven  feet 
from  the  surface  ;  but,  owing  to  the  quicksand  in  the  sub-soil,  earthen  wells  are 
for  the  most  part  impracticable.  The  people,  from  over-assessment  under  the 
old  settlement,  could   not  afford  to  construct  brick-built  wells,  henoe  there  is 
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bnt  little  irrigatioii,  and  even,  in  places,  an  insufficiency  of  water  for  domestio 
purposes.  The  sab-soil  is  retentive  of  moisture,  and  if  this  wer^  not  the  oase, 
large  tracts  must  remain  uncultivated  in  seasons  of  drought.  The  people  here 
suffered  much  during  the  famine  of  1860.  The  second  tract  includes  the  vil- 
lages having  mixed  uplands  and  lowlands.  The  villages  immediately  on  the 
bank  of  the  Sol&ni  are  very  poor,  and  constantly  exposed  to  diluvion  by  inun- 
dation. Those  further  north  grow  good  khaHf  corps  and  sugar-cane.  Here  the 
lands  of  a  few  villages  on  the  bank  above  are  poor,  but  the  surfaoe  almost  at 
once  begins  to  slope  towards  the  head  of  the  E&li  river,  and  the  soil  there  is 
very  good.  Water  is  23  feet  from  the  surface,  but  earthen  wells  only  last  a 
year  and  a  half,  so  that  irrigation  is  scanty. 

The  lowland  villages  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Soldni,  between  Eheri  and 
Sakrauda  on  the  north  and  the  highlands  on  the  south,  form  the  third  tract. 
The  valley  is  narrow  towards  the  north,  but  opens  up  towards  the  south-east. 
The  soil  to  the  north  consists  of  a  rich  loam,  which  changes  into  a  rich  olay  to 
the  south-east ;  both  are  good  and  productive,  but  the  agricultural  condition  of 
the  several  villages  varies  very  much.  From  FatehuUahpur,  near  the  Mohand 
Pass,  down  to  Sodiw&la,  opposite  Eheri,  the  cultivation  is  scanty,  and  interspersed 
amid  patches  of  £^rass  jungle.  The  R&ngar  proprietors  reside  in  a  mass  at 
Kheri.  They  formerly  owned  a  large  extent  of  land  in  this  parganah,  but 
owing  to  their  indolence  and  jealousies  many  villages  were  taken  from  them 

• 

in  1836,  and  settled  with  the  resident  cultivators.  Since  then  the  R&ngara 
have  lost  much  more  by  private  and  public  sale.  On  the  south-east,  where  the 
Sakrauda  R&ngars  are  the  proprietors,  the  villages  are  better  off,  though  the 
Rangars,  as  a  rule,  make  hard  and  exacting  landlords.  The  Powell  family, 
also,  have  some  villages  here.  In  the  Qorth,  spring  crops  form  the  staple;  in  the 
centre,  antumn  crops;  and  to  the  south,  rice.  Irrigation  is  nowhere  necessary. 
The  last  tract  includes  the  lands  lying  on  the  plateau  of  Kheri  and  Sakrauda, 
which  consists  of  an  infinity  of  mounds  and  hillocks,  separated  from  each 
other  by  ravines  with  sloping  sides  covered  with  brush-wood.  On  the  Eheri 
side  there  is  some  fair  timber,  bat  towards  Sakrauda  the  carissa  (karaunda/ 
prevails.  Mr.  Powell  reclaimed  and  brought  under  cultivation  the  uplands  of 
two  villages,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  much  waste  here.  Water  is  as  deep  as 
36  to  38  feet  from  the  surface,  but  this  is  partially  counterbalanced  by  the 
abundant  rain-fall,  which  gives  good  bdjra  and  jodr  crops,  and  in  the  small 
khddir  patches  wheat  is  grown. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  E.  Thornton's  settlement  gave  a  land  revenue  amount- 

insr  to  Rs.   81,456  ;  this  was  increased  by  Mr.  Vans- 

XiftQcl  T6TCI1C16. 

Agnew  to  Bs.  82,063;  and  Mr.  Wynne,  on  revising 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Yans Agnew,  proposed  a  land  revenue  of  Rs.  81,863 
on  an  area  then  comprising  81,678  a^re^^,  of  which  71,249  acres  were  assessed 
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to  the  land  revenue,  and  of  these  52,875  acres  were  under  cultivation.  Hm 
aotnal  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Bs»  79,653  (or  with  cessea, 
Bs.  87,598),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  0-8*2  per  British  acre  on  the  total  area ; 
at  Be.  0-13-7  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue ;  and  at 
Be.  1**5*0  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  The  sum  paid  by  ooltivators  to  the 
landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  durin/;  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at 
Bs.  1,26,659. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60,  five  whole  villages  and  60  portions 

of  villages,  having  an  area  of  8,217  acres,  and  paying 
a  revenue  of  Bs.  9,332,  and  valued  at  Bs.  52,752,  were 
transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganaL  The  transfers  by  decree 
of  Court  c(jmprised  one  entire  village  and  61  portions  of  villages,  having  an 
aggregate  area  of  7,687  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  8,196.  The  value 
recorded  was  Bs  28,495.  Out  of  the  33  whole  and  77  portions  of  villages 
remaining  with  the  original  proprietors,  1,465  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of 
Bs.  856,  valued  at  Bs.  6,226,  of  the  former,  and  4,776  acres,  bearing  a  revenue 
of  Bs.  4,971,  valued  at  Bs.  34,234,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.  These 
statistics  give  a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  ten  per  cent., 
of  transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  nine  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers 
by  mortgage  amounting  to  eight  per  cent.  The  average  value  per  acre  in  each 
of  these  oases  was  Bs.  6-6-8,  Hs.  3-11-3,  and  Bs.  6-7-0,  and  the  land  revenue 
assessed  amounted  to  Be.  1-2-2,  Be.  1-1,  and  Be.  0-15  per  acre  respectively. 
The  result  from  the  entire  parganah  on  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  gives  an 
average  value  of  Bs.  5-8-0  per  acre,  when  the  average  land  revenue  amounted  to 
Bs.  1-1  per  acre.  Oiijars  lost  three  whole  villages,  and  Shaikhs,  Path&ns  and 
Bajptifcs  lost  one  each. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Bhagw&npur  contained   143 

inhabited  villages,  of  which  62  had  less  than  200  inha- 
Population.  bitants ;  37  had  between  200  and  500 ;  26  had  between 

500  and  1,000  ;  15  had  between  1,000  and  2,000;  three  had  between  2,000 
and  3,000.  The  records  show  that  there  were  131  estates  at  settlement,  of 
which  fourteen  were  jungle  grants.  The  total  population  in  1872  numbered 
63,770  souls  (28,778  females)j  giving  261  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  accord- 
ing to  religion,  there  were  42,074  Hind&s,  of  whom  18,790  were  females ;  and 
21,696  Musalmans,  amongst  whom  9,988  were  females.  Distributing  the 
Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  2,667 
Brahmans,  of  wham  1,257  were  females  ;  900  Bajputs,  including  377  females  ; 
1,839  Baniyas  (815  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included 
in  ^^  the  other  castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  36,668  souls, 
of  whom  16,341  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman  subdivisions  found  in 
this  parganah  are  the  Gaur  (^,452)  and  Ach&raj.    The  Bajputs  belong  to  the 
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Pwoidir,  Kh&gi  and  Maadhar  clans^  and  the  Banijas  to  the  Agarwil  (1|099), 
and  Saraagi  snbdivisions.  The  other  castes  containing  more  than  one  thoasand 
members  are  the  Kah&r  (2,507),  Gham&r  U^^l^^),  Kh&krob  (1,442),  QAjar 
(2,901),  Barhai  (1,177\  Saial  (4,291),  Taga  (1,892),  and  Banjira  (1,679).  The 
Masalm&ns  are  distribated  amongst  Shaikhs  (607),  converted  Pundfrs  (107), 
oonrerted  Chanh&ns  (49),  other  converted  Bajpdts  (1,483),  and  Path&ns  (271)  ; 
the  remainder  are  entered  withoat  distinction.  The  principal  land-holders  are 
Mosalm&n  B&ngars  and  Mah&jans  in  the  north,  and  those  already  mentioned 
in  the  first  tract  on  the  south. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  jears  of 
age)  536  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Qovemment  servants^ 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  2,244  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants^ 
-vrater-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &o. ;  1,019  in  commerce,  in  buy- 
ing, selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men, 
animals,  or  goods ;  8,601  in  agricultural  operations  ;  3,257  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  minexal,  and  animal.  There  were  4,832  persons  returned  as  labourers, 
and  727  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective 
of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  742  as  landholders,  23,024  as  cultivators, 
and  40,004  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnectad  with  agriculture.  The  edu- 
cational statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  270  males  as  able  to 
read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  34,992  souls. 

Bhagw&npur  was  formed  in  1855,  by  Messrs.  Craigie  and  Boss,  from  tha 
parganahs  mentioned  below  : — 
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Ohattbat  KHfiBi,  or  Chaunsat  Sheri,  an  old  parganah  of  the  Sahiraapur 
dirtrict^  consisted  of  -villages  scattered  amongst  parganahs  Th&n&  Bhawan, 
Gangoh  and  Kftnanta,  and  was  absorbed  amongst  them  in  1842.  It  then  gave 
aland  revenue  of  Bs.  20,579  per  annum.    Fourteen  of  the  villages  were  at  the 
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same  time  transferred  to  the  Muzaffamagar  district,  and  divided  amongst  the 
parganahs  of  Jhanjh&aa,  Cbarth&wal,  Bidaali,  Kair&aa  and  Thini  Bhawan. 

ChilkXha,  a  town  in  parganah  Sult&npnr  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is 
distant  nine  miles  north-west  from  Sah&ranpnr.  The  population  in  1872  num- 
bered 4,026  souls.  Chilk&na  is  situated  on  the  road  between  8aharanpur  and 
Umballa  (Amb&la),  and  possesses  a  second  class  police*station  and  a  post-office. 
The  principal  inhabitants  are  some  decayed  families  of  Sayyids.  The  town  is 
united  with  Sult&npur  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ghaukid&ri  Act  ^XX.  of  1856), 
and  together  they  support  a  force  .of  16  men,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Rs.  882. 
The  income  from  all  sources  during  1872-73  was  Rs.  3,398,  giving  an  incidence 
of  Re.  0-7-1  per  head  of  the  population,  and  Re.  1-12-3  per  house.  During  the 
same  year  one-third  of  the  income  was  expended  in  drainage  cuts  and  repairs 
to  roads.  From  its  position  on  the  old  high  road  to  the  Panjab,  Chilk&na  is  of 
some  strategical  importance  as  a  military  post-  and  under  the  Marhattas  was 
held  by  the  troops  of  the  Begam  Sumru.  In  1857  it  was  occupied  by  a 
body  of  plundering  Gdjars,  who  were  dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  a  force  from 

Jag4dri. 

DflOBAND,  the  chief  town  of  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sabaran- 

pur  district,  is  distant  21  miles  south  fiTOm  Sah&ranpur 

Population.  .^  latitude  29*^  41'  50,^  and  longtitude  77^  43'  10^. 

The  population  in  1847  was  11,634;  in  1853  there  were  18,638  inhabitants; 
andin  1865, 21 714.  In  1872,  out  of  a  total  population  numbering  19,168  souls, 
8,614  were  Hindis  (4,026  females) ;  10,554  were  Mnsalm&ns  (5,059  females)  ; 
and  there  was  one  Christian.  Distributing  the  population  amongst  the  urban 
and  rural  classes  proper,  there  were  166  landholders,  2,047  cultivators,  and 
16,965  persons  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  number  of  enclosures  in  1872 
was  1,730,  of  which  688  were  occupied  by  Hindus  and  1,042  by  Musalm&ns. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  same  year  was  4,079,  of  which  1,264  were  built 
with  skilled  labour,  and  of  these  725  were  inhabited  by  Hindis  and  539  by 
Musalm&ns.  Of  the  2,815  mud  huts  in  the  town,  1,137  were  possessed  by  Hin- 
dis and  1,678  by  Musalm&ns.  The  area  of  the  town  site  is  193  acres,  giving  99 
inhabitants  to  the  acre.  Taking  the  male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen 
years  of  age),  we  find  the  following  occupations  pursued  by  more  than  fifty 
males  : — Barbers  138  ;  beggars,  209  ;  bricklayers,  54 ;  calioo-printers,  65  ; 
cultivators,  716  ;  labourers,  1,223 ;  landowners,  63  ;  merchants,  311  ;  money- 
lenders, 112 ;  oil-makers,  227  ;  parohits,  201  ;  servants,  749  ;  shop-keepers, 
775  ;  sweepers,  67  ;  tailors,  55  ;  water-carriers,  128  ;  and  weavers,  820. 

The  site  lies  about  two  and  a  half  mUes  to  the  west  of  the  East  K&U  Nadi,  with 

which  it  was  formerly  connected  by  a  wide  natural 

water-way  or  depression  known  as  the  Jor,  which  runs 

from  the  south  of  the  town  eastwards.   About  half  a  mile  from  the  town^  the  Jor 
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spreads  out  into  a  tank-like  expanse,  known  as  the  Detiknnd,  the  west  and  north 
banks  of  which  are  covered  with  temples,  gh&ts  and  nnmeroos  sati  monuments, 
mnch  frequented  by  pilgrims.  There  are  numerous  water-holes,  for  the  flood- 
water  of  which  there  is  no  outlet  and  oonsequentlj  there  is  much  flooding  during 
the  rains.  A  scheme  for  draining  the  outskirts  is  now  under  consideration. 
There  are  four  b&z&rs  —the  Gbota,  Bar&,  Sathattar  and  Bahra — all  of  which  appear 
to  be  prosperous  and  cleanly,  except  the  last,  which  contains  many  ruinous  houses 
and  open  places  used  as  receptacles  for  refuse.  There  are  no  metalled  road-ways, 
except  that  leading  to  the  railway-station,  but  the  b4zar  roads  are  well  made  of 
earth,  with  side  drains;  the  smaller  ways,  too,  have  been  much  improved  of  late 
years.  The  water  in  the  principal  well  stood  at  35  feet  from  the  surface  in 
March,  the  average  depth  being  27  fe^.  The  people  say  that  tbe  average  spring 
level  has  risen  from  34  feet  since  the  introduction  of  the  canal,  though  there  is 
no  canal  irrigation  nearer  than  eight  miles.  The  water  in  some  wells  has  a 
good  sweet  taste,  but  in  others  is  brackish.  On  the  whole,  the  site  is  well 
raised,  and  has  good  drainage  towards  the  south,  and  little  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  sanitation  beyond  the  utilization  of  existing  means  and  the 
enforcement  of  cleanliness. 

The  Musalmins  here  are  numerous  and  influential  and  are  owners  of 
the  town  site,  in  which  there  are  now  about  1,800  sharers.  All  these  men  pre- 
fer to  live  on  the  miserable  pittance  they  receive  than  to  follow  any  occupation. 
There  are  42  masjids  in  the  town,  and  a  good  private  school,  where  180  boys  are 
taught  the  Koran,  and  Arabic  and  Persian.  Amongst  these,  forty  poor  scholars 
are  supported  by  the  Muhammadan  residents.  Deoband  is,  however,  essentially 
a  Hindu  town,  and  has  an  antiquity  which  may  extend  to  3,000  years.  It  is 
said  that  the  Pand&vas  resided  here  during  their  first  exile,  and  the  Musal- 
mans  assert  that  it  was  one  of  tbe  first  fortresses  taken  by  the  celebrated 
hero  Sip&h  Sal4r  Masadd  Gh6zi.  Its  orignal  name  was  Deviban  or  the  ^^  sacred 
forest,"  and  there  is  still  a  grove  near  the  city  in  Which  there  is  a  temple  to 
Devi,  where  a  religious  assembly  is  held  yearly  in  the  month  of  Chait.  Deo- 
band lies  on  the  military  route  from  Meerut  to  Landour.  It  is  15  J  miles  from 
the  previous  stage  (Muzafiarnagar),  and  II ^  miles  from  the  next  stage 
(N&gal).  The  encamping-ground  here  is  good.  The  road  from  Muzaffamagar 
is  metalled  for  five  miles,  afterwards  heavy  ;  you  leave  the  road  to  Rurki 
(^distant  28  miles)  at  four  miles,  and  cross  the  K41i  Nadi  by  a  bridge  at  five  miles. 
From  Deoband  to  N&gal  the  road  is  rather  heavy,  and  passes  Saisana  at  7^  miles, 
and  Barsora  at  9J  miles  (see  N-foAL,  Muzajfabnagab).  Deoband  possesses  a 
good  dispensary,  Anglo-vernacular  school,  a  first  class  police-station,  a  tahsili  and 

a  posi-ofiioe.     The  municipality  is  managed  by  a  oom- 
MuniclpiiUty.  ^.^^^  ^^  j  g  members,  of  whom  four  hold  ofiiee  ex-offido^ 

three  are  nominated  by  the  executive  authority,  and  eight  are  elected  by  the  tax- 
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payers.  The  following  statements  give  the  income  and  expenditare  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  the  character  of  the  local  trade  and  the 
incidence  of  taxation.    In  1872-73  taxation  fell  at  8^  annas  per  head  of  the 

« 

popolation  per  annnm : — 

Statement  sliawing  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Deoband- Municipality  far  the 

years  1868-69  to  1872-73. 
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•  •• 
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Collection 

••• 
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1,226 

l,«l 
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0 
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8,807 

1^32 

3,368 
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«3 
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3 
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c.  Repairs,  && 
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3,174 

„    VI.— Tobacco, 
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*•• 
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„  VII.— Textile 

fabrics 
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1,246 
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Consenrancy 

•  •• 
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••• 
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I    „  VIII.— Metals... 

45 
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Road  watering 
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20 
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M 
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4,906 
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Other  Items 

M* 
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37 
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2,815 

6,897 

6,877 

6,974 

2,815 

6,885 

6,825 

6^909 

8,066 

The  following  statement   shows   the  quantity  or  value  of  the  principal 

imports  in  1872-73,  with  the  estimated  consumption 
per  head  of  the  population  : — 


Imports. 
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6    0    0 

4     1     8 
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•M 
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•M 
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Oil 

M« 

68 
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0     4    0 

0    0     5 

0    0     5 
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Oil  seeds     ... 
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0  12     0 
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) 
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3 
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••• 
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1     0    0 

0    6  10 

0  14     7 

0     0    9 
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In  compiling  his  estimate,  Mr.  Jenkinson  divided  the  population  into  three 
classes  :  the  first  class,  comprising  3,000  members,  were  well  ofF;  the  second 
class  had  an  equal  number;  and  the  third,  or  poor,  numbered  13,000.  From 
local  inquiry  he  ascertained  the  consumption  and  expenditure  of  each  class,  and 
from  the  totals  of  the  three  classes  struck  averages  per  head  for  the  whola 
population.  Deoband  is  a  poor  town,  and  in  framing  the  rates  of  consumption, 
cannot  be  compared  with  Sah&ranpnr;  accordingly  the  estimate  is  below  tho 
average  of  these  Provinces,  and  the  actual  averages  show  that  there  must  be 
an  immense  amount  of  smuggling.  The  revenue  from  the  octroi  in  1873-74 
amounted  to  over  Bs.  12,000,  which  will  admit  of  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
house-tax.  The  only  export  of  grain  is  to  the  neighbouridg  villages.  Refined 
sugar  and  oil  are  exported,  and  a  fine  species  otgdtd  doth  is  manufactured| 
to  the  value  of  about  Bs.  26,000. 

Early  in  May,  1857,  the  villagers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deoband  attacked 
.  the  town  and  plundered  portions  of  it     Mr.  H.  D. 

Robertson,  with  u  small  force,  proceeded  to  Deoband, 
and,  after  some  resistance,  succeeded  in  capturing  and  burning  the  villages  of 
Babupur,  Fatehpnr  and  Sampla  Bak&l,  which  had  harboured  and  joined  with  a 
party  of  dakaits  in  plundering  along  the  high  road.  Again,  in  August,  the 
town  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  dakaits,  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piir  in  the  MuzafFamagar  district,  who  suo- 
ceeded  in  plundering  the  quarters  inhabited  by  the  Mahajans  and  Baniyas.  The 
attack  had  been  systematicaUy  conducted  ;  certain  villages  confining  their  opera- 
tions to  certain  quarters,  but  the  resistance  was  equally  determined.  The 
quarters  inhabited  by  the  Cham&rs,  Gujars,  and  Musalm&ns  were  untouched, 
though  on  the  outskirts  and  undefaiided,  and  ^^  it  might  be  suspected  that  these 
parties  had  some  interest  in  the  attack."  The  villages  of  Chota  Sampla,  Sal&hpur, 
Banhera,  Dukhch&ra  and  M&nki  were  punished  for  their  complicity  in  this 
attack.  Several  parties  of  Gujars,  discovered  with  plunder  in  their  possession, 
were  seized  and  punished,  and  this,  with  the  exemplary  defeat  bestowed  upon 
the  Banj&ras  to  the  north,  succeeded  in  freeing  the  town  from  any  further 
alarm  during  the  remainder  of  the  disturbances. 

Djeoband,  a  parganah  of  tahsil  Deoband  in  the  Sah&ranpnr  district,  ig 

bounded  on  the  west  by  the  fidmpur  parganah ;  on  the 
east  by  Manglaur  and  the  Muzafiarnagar  district;  on 
the  north  by  Manglaur  and  K&gal ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Muzaffamagar 
district.  According  to  the  census  of  1872,  this  parganah  had  then  a  total  area 
of  136  square  miles,  of  which  114  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  The  area 
assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  129  square  miles,  of 
which  110  square  miles  were  cultivated,  8  square  miles  were  culturable,  and  11 
square  miles  were  barren.    The  parganah  consists  of  a  tract  west  of  the  Hindan, 
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H  large  and  high  plateau  between  it  and  the  E&li  Nadf,  the  dndb  between  the 

two  heads  of  the  K&Ii  Nadi,  and  a  narrow  strip  east 

Nataral  diyiiioiw.  .    ,  m,     n     ,  .  .         « 

of  that  stream.     The  first  tract  comprises  a  portion  of 
the  old  K&tja  parganah,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  same  clan  of  Pnndir  Rajputs 
that  is  found  in  the  remainder  of  the  Eatha  now  included  in  R&mpur.     It  is 
drained  by  the  depression  that  first  gives  birth  to  a  rivulet  at  Umri,  in  tho  K&mpnr 
parganah,  and  thence  runs  southwards  through  this  group  of  villages.    The 
soil  is  good^  and  yields  good  crops  of  kusum  (safilower)  and  wheat.    The  villages 
lying  on  either  side  of  the  Hindan  are  also  owned  by  Pundfr  Rajp6ts  of  the 
Efitha.    The  higher  lands  here  are  poor  and  sandy,  especially  along  the  left 
bank,  whilst  those  in  the  khddir^  though  better,  are  inferior  to  lands  similarly 
situated  in  N&gal.     No  less  than  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area 
is  hhida^  or  soil   of  the   very   worst  description,   and  only  eight  and-a^half 
per  cent  was  irrigated  at  settlement.    The  subsoil  is  bad  ;  earthen  wells  sel- 
dom last  more  than  two  seasons,  and  are  nearly  all  situated  in  the  khddir.    In 
the  uplands  the  water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  villages  on  the  high  central  plateau  between  the  Hindan  and  the  E&li  pos- 
sess a  light  soil,  which  is  fertile  when  irrigated,  bnt  there  is  little  irrigation. 
Though  the  water  is  only  twenty  feet  from  the  surface,  there  are  few  earthen 
wells  or  traces  of  them.    On  the  west,  just  above  the  KAli  Nadi  and  near  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  there  is  a  strip  of  the  worst   soil,  bhiida.     The  population  is 
very  thin,  and  there  is  little  chance  of  canal  irrigation  being  extended  to  this  tract, 
so  that  it  must  always  remain  somewhat  backward.    The  villages  about  Deo- 
band,  comprising  an  area  of  about  7,600  acres,  are  very  prosperous,  with  a  good 
rich  soil  and  a  fair  amount  of  irrigation.     The  last  group  contains  the  villages 
lying  between  the  Kali  and  the  Sila  and  a  strip  of  land  to    the  east  of  the 
latter.    Near  the  banks  of  these  streams  the  soil  is  a  very  low  bkdda  of  the  wor^t 
description,  and  the  surface  is  so  uneven  that  no  moisture  remains.    Further 
inland  the  surface  is  quite  level  and  the  soil  is  good.    Where  irrigated  by  the 
oanal,  excellent  crops  of  sugar-cane  and  wheat  are  prodneed.     The  water  in 
the  centre  of  this  tract  is  seldom  less  than  twenty-one  feet  from  the  snrfaca 
The  principal  landholders  are  cultivating  communities  of  Qkr&s  and  Ta<yii9. 
The  last  year  of  the  old  settlement  efieoted  by  Mr.  E.  Thornton  showed  a 

^    ^  land  revenue  amounting  to  Rs.  1,01,679.    This  was 

Land  nveniw*  '     '  ^**»«   naa 

increased  to  Rs.  1,02,827  by  Mr.  VansAgnew,  and 
Mr.  Wynne,  on  revising  the  settlement,  fixed  the  assessment  at  Rs.  1,03,018  on 
a  total  area  of  82,012  acres,  of  which  73,457  acres  were  assessed  to  Govern- 
ment revenue ;  and  of  these,  67,222  acres  were  actually  under  cultivation  at  the 
time  of  settlement.  The  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Rs.  94  452  (or 
with  cesses,  Rs.  1,04,527),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Re.  1-1-4  per  British  acre  on 
the  total  area ;  at  Re.  1-2-4  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  GoTeniBieiit 
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rerenne;  and  at  Be.  1-4-9  per  aore  on  the  oaltivated  area.  The  sum  paid  by 
cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  oesses  during  the  same  year  has 
been  estimated  at  Bs.  1,49,853. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60,  two  whole  villa^^es  and  38  portions 

of  villages,  having  an  area  of  3,235  acres,  and  paying 
a  revenue  of  Bs.  5,308,  and  valued  at  Bs.  37,850,  were 
transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  by  decree 
of  Court  comprised  one  entire  village  and  72  portions  of  villages,  having  an 
aggregate  area  of  4,595  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  7,007.  The  value 
recorded  was  Bs.  24,672.  Out  of  the  25  whole  and  89  portions  of  villages  remaining 
with  the  original  proprietors,  209  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  'Bs.  340,  valued 
at  Bs.  2,925,  of  the  former,  and  2,504  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  3,483, 
valued  at  Bs.  21,845,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.  These  statistics 
give*  a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  four  per  cent.,  of 
transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  five  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  by 
mortgage  amounting  to  three  per  cent.  The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of 
these  cases  was  Bs.  1 1-1 1-0,  Bs.  5-6-0  and  Bs.  9-2-0,  and  the  land  revenue  assessed 
amounted  to  Be.  1-10-3,  Be.  1-8-0,  and  Be.  1-6-0  per  acre,  respectively.  The 
resnlt  from  the  entire  parganah  on  twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  area  gives  an 
average  value  of  Bs.  8-4-0  per  acre  when  the  average  land  revenue  amounted  to 
Be.  1-8  per  acre.    The  principal  losers  were  Hindu  Bajputs,    Tagas  and 

Gujars. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Deoband  contained  85  inhabited 

yillas:es,  of  which  20  had  less  than  200  inhabitants  :  29 
Fopvlstion.  •        . 

had  between  200  and  500 ;  20  had  between  500  and 

1,000 ;  12  Iiad  between  1 ,000  and  2,000 ;  and  three  had  between  2,000  and  3,000. 
The  only  town  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  is  Deoband.  The  settle- 
ment records  show  that  there  are  124  estates  in  the  parganah,  of  which  nine  are 
held  free  of  revenue  in  perpetuity.  The  total  population  in  1872  numbered 
69,430  souls  (30,458  females),  giving  511  to  the  square  mile.  Classified 
according  to  religion,  there  were  47,598  Hindus,  of  whom  20,183  were 
females;  21,831  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  10,275  were  females;  and  there 
was  one  Christian.  Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four 
great  classes,  the  census  shows  4,212  Brahmans,  of  whom  1,887  were  females ; 
8,244  Bajputs,  including  2,938  females;  3,016  Baniyas  (1,360  females); 
whilst  the  great  mass  of  ihe  population  is  included  in  ^^the  other  castes^*  of  the 
census  returns,  which  shows  a  total  of  32,121  souls,  of  whom  13,998  are  females. 
'The  principal  Brahman  subdivisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Gkiur 
(3,568)^  Ach&raj,  San&dh  and  Dakaui  The  Bajputs  belong  to  the  Pundir 
(7,271),  Eh&gi  (261),  Qahlot,  Narauliya,  Gkur  and  Jaiswar  clans.  The  Bani- 
yas are  chiefly  Agarw&ls  (2,890)  and  Gfitfis.    The  other  castes  are  for  the  most 
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Occupations. 


part  the  same  as  those  noticed  under  the  R&mpnr  parganah.  The  following  show 
more  than  one  thousand  members  i—KumhArs  (1,015),  Kahars  (2,996),  Cha- 
mars  (8,537),  Kh&krobs  (2,202),  Gujars  (1,678),  Barhais  (1,311),  and  Samis 
(2,213).  The  Musalmans  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been  classified  under 
Shaikhs  (2,347),  converted  Pundirs  (479),  ChauhAns  and  other  Rajpiits  (589), 
and  Pathans  (1,400);  the  remainder  have  been  entered  without  distinction.  The 
principal  landholders  are  Tagas,  both  Musalm&nand  Hindu;  Mahijans;  Gar&s; 
Rajputs,  both  Musalm&n  and  Hindu;  Musalm&n  Giij^rs,  and  Shaikhs. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
iige)  726  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Oovemment  ser- 
vants, priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  3,425  in  domestic  service,  as  personal 
servants,  water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c.;  1 ,761  in  commerce, 
in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods;  10,691  in  agricultural  operations;  3,921  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  3,382  persons  returned  as  labour- 
ers and  661  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irres- 
pective of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  13,544  as  landholders,  12,578  as 
cultivators,  and  43,308  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agricul- 
ture. The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  158 
males  as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  38,972 
.aouls. 

Deoband  is  one  of  the  old  Akbari  parganahs,  and  was  the  head  of  a  dast&r,  from 
which  the  K&tha  parganah  was  separated  in  the  time  of  Najib  Eh&n.  The  highest 
land  revenue  of  the  last  year  of  the  settlement  previous  to  that  made  under 
Regulation  VII.  of  1 822,  amounted  to  Rs.  1,54,576.  In  1841-42  it  lost  Hs.  28,157 
by  transfers,  and  gained  Rs.  34,205,  leaving  the  land  revenue  at  Rs.  1,72,038. 
Eleven  villages  were  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  district  of  MuzafTarna- 
gar,  and  four  villages  were  received  in  exchange.  In  1855  extensive  transfers 
again  took  place  which  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 
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DxoBAND,  a  tahsil  in  the  Sah&ranpnr  distriot^  comprises  the  parganalis  of 
Deoband,  B&mpor,  and  N&gal.  The  total  area,  according  to  the  census  of  1872, 
is  387  sqnare  miles,  of  which  314  square  miles  are  cultivated.  The  area  assessed 
to  Government  revenue  is  given  at  374  square  miles,  of  which  307  square 
miles  are  cultivated,  34  square  miles  are  'culturable,  and  33  square  miles  are 
barren.  The  land  revenue  during  the  same  year  stood  at  Hs.  3,02,057  (or  with 
cesses,  Bs.  3,33,563),  falling  at  Re^  1-3-6  per  acre  on  the  total  area,  Be.  1-4-2 
per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Gk>vemment  revenue,  and  Be.  1-8-1  on  the  cul- 
tivated area.  The  population  numbered  198,693  souls  (88,335  females),  giving 
513  to  the  square  mile,  distributed  amongst  310  villages.  The  same  statistics 
show  35  persons  blind  and  one  leper  in  the  tahsfl.  This  tahsil  stretches  along 
the  border  of  the  Muzaffarnagar  district,  and  maj  be  described  as  a  series  of 
du&bs  between  the  E&tha,  the  Erishni,  the  Hindan  and  the  different  heads  of  the 
West  E&li  Nadi.  All  other  matters  connected  with  this  tahsil  will  be  found 
under  the  district  notice,  or  separately  under  each  parganah. 

Dhulj^pra  jHtL  is  a  natural  reservoir  of  water  in  parganah  Sars&wa  of 
the  Sah&ranpnr  district.  In  connection  with  the  drainage  arrangements  of 
the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  a  cut  was  made  between  the  Eumh&rhera  jhil  and 
the  Dhul&pra  jhil  for  the  purposes  of  drainage.  This  cut  starts  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  canal,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Jar&oli  bridge.  The  alignment  has 
a  direction  generally  a  few  degrees  north  of  west.  After  passing  the  Jar&oli 
rdjbaha  at  the  80th  chain,  the  cut  enters  the  Eumhfirhera  jhil  (chain  110>,  and 
follows  the  jhil  for  about  50  chains.  It  then  crosses  the  Pilkhani  (chain  210) 
rdjbahaj  and  enters  the  Dhul&pra  jhil  (chain  290.).  It  runs,  down  the  jhil  for 
about  20  chains,  and  enters  the  kh&dir  under  the  village  of  Agw&nhera  (chain 
410),  and  tails  into  the  Sars&wa  Nadi  (chain  560)  after  a  course  of  a  little 
under  10^  miles.  From  its  entrance  into  the  Kumh&rhera  jhil  to  its  exit  froni 
the  Dhul&pra  jhil,  the  cut  runs  through  low  lands,  the  cutting  seldom  exceeding 
2'5  feet.  Beyond  the  latter  jhil  to  its  descent  into  the  low  lands,  the  cutting  is 
deep,  averaging  eight  feet. 

This  extensive  work  cost  Bs.  32,500,  but  up  to  the  end  of  1873  only  about 
272  bighas  of  land  could  be  put  down  as  the  net  results  of  tihe  reclamation 
attempted,  whilst  complaints  were  made  of  flooding  in  AbduUahpur  and  others 
of  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  natural  course  of  the  drainage  lines  from  both 
these  jhils  is  to  the  E&tha  and  Saindli  Nadis,  but  instead  of  this  course  having 
been  adopted,  the  cut  was  led  across  country  at  right  angles  to  the  natural  line. 
Many  proposals  have  been  made  to  remedy  this  grave  mii^take.  Until  the  new 
works  are  completed  on  the  E&tha,  it  is  impossible  to  use  it  as  an  escape,  otherwise 
the  swamps  already  existing  would  become  so  difficult  to  manage  that  greater  evils 
than  those  already  existing  would  arise.  The  final  arrangement  agreed  upon 
seems  to  be  the  deepening  of  the  cut.    As  originally  designed,  the  out  had  a 
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bed  slope  of  -1.,  and  a  bottom  mdth  of  eighteen  feet,  whilst  a  snrplos  slope 
of  7'5  feet  was  overcome  bj  three  masonry  fails.  Bjr  increasing  the  bed  slope 
it  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  falls,  and  thus  lower  the  bed  of  the  cat  in 
the  Dhul&pra  jhil  by  two  feet,  and  give  a  flood-level  so  mnch  lower.  The  velocity, 
too,  dne  to  the  increased  slope,  will  have  the  effect  of  mnning  off  the  water 
more  rapidly,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  seen  whether  this  increased  power  of  drainage 
has  been  so  arranged  as  not  to  act  injurioosly  to  the  village  lands  in  the  lower 
portion  of  its  course.  Owing  to  the  grave  fahlts  of  the  plan  originally  adopted, 
the  Dhal4pra  cut  has  not  been  of  much  use  either  as  a  drainage  line  or  as  a 
reclamation  work,  and  it  will  take  much  time,  trouble,  and  money  before  it  can 
be  fitted  even  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  drainage  work. 

Faizabad,   or  Faizabad   Bahat,    a   parganah    of  tahsll    Sah&ranpur,  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Siwdliks;  on  the  west 
by  the  Jumna,  .which  separates  it  from  the  Ambik 
district  of  the  Panj&b ;  on  the  south  by  parganah  Sult&npur ;  and  on  the  east 
by  parganah  Muzaffarabad.  According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Faiza- 
bad had  a  total  area  of  182  square  miles,  of  which  71  square  miles  were  under 
cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year 
was  118  square  miles,  of  which  71  square  miles  were  cultivated,  27  sqaare 
miles  were  culturable,  and  20  square  miles  were  barren.  The  area  of  this  par- 
ganah may  be  divided  into  three  tracts, — ^the  one  bordering  on  the  hiUs,  where, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  water  even  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the 

destruction  caused  by  wild  elephants  and  deer,  as  well 
as  the  danger  to  houses  by  fire,  as  only  thatched 
roofs  are  practicable,  the  population  is  very  scanty ;  seoondly,  the  highlands 
lying  at  a  distance  from  the  hills ;  and  thirdly,  the  villages  of  the  Jumna  khddir. 
The  Budhi  Jumna  and  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  intersect  the  parganah  from 
north  to  south,  but  irrigation  is  only  carried  on  from  the  latter,  and  that  onlj 
to  a  limited  extent,  owing  to  its  being  much  below  the  level  of  the  surroundiog 
country.  During  the  rains  several  hill  torrents  (the  Ghupra,  Gangra,  and  Timli) 
ruu  down  the  north-western  portion  of  the  parganah,  and,  uniting  to  form  two 
fitreams,  flow  into  the  Jumna.  One  of  these  (the  Naugang)  crosses  the  canal 
at  Shih&buddlnpur,  and  eventually  joins  the  Jumna  in  the  Sult&npur  parganaL 
In  years  of  unusual  rain  they  do  much  damage  to  the  area  of  estates  Ijing 
near  their  banks.  Eabi  crops  predominate,  and  very  little  sugar-cane  is  grown.  I 
The  last  year  of  the  thirty  years'  settlement  showed  a  land  revenue  amounting 
to  Bs.  48,454.  Mr.  YansAgnew  increased  this  to  Rs.  54,143,  and  Mr.  H. 
Bobertson,  at  his  revision,  proposed  a  land  revenue  of  Bs.  73,336  on  a  total  area 
of  75,335  acres,  of  which  62,236  acres  were  assessed  to  revenue,  and  45,226 
acres  were  cultivated.  The  actual  revenue  in  1872  amounted  to  Bs.  65,745  (or 
with  cessesy  Bs.  72,495),  Ming  at  a  rate  of  Be.  0-9-0  per  British  acre  on  the 
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total  area,  at  Be.  0-13-11  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Goyemment  revenue, 
and  at  Be.  l-7<*2  per  acre  on  the  cnltivated  area.  The  sum  paid  by  cultivators 
to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  oesses  daring  the  same  year  has  been  estimated 
at  Bs.  1,25,794. 

The  soil  generally  throughout  the  parganah  is  a  soft  light  raiisliy  easily 
worked  and  very  productive  with  an  average  rainfall,  which  is  here  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches  more  than  in  Sah&ranpur.  The  characteristic  soil  found  where- 
ever  the  parganah  is  not  out  up  by  hill  torrents,  and  in  the  strip  of  land  lying 
between  tile  Bddhi  Jumna  and  the  Jumna,  is  of  a  dark  chocolate  colour,  and 
highly  fertile  when  of  any  depth.  There  are  also  a  few  estates  in  the  khddir 
of  the  Jumna  where  a  clay  soil  is  found  combined  with  rich  vegetable  deposits. 
The  northern  portion  is  free  from  swamps  and  accumulations  of  water  of  any 
kind,  and,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  spring-level  (100  to  150  feet),  the 
construction  of  wells  is  impracticable.  In  the  south,  irrigation  from  wells  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  cultivation  generally  is  somewhat  backward, 
though  the  people  are,  as  a  rule,  prosperous  and  contented. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60,  six  whole  villages  and  31  portions 

of  villages,  having  an  area  of  13,107  acres,  and  paying 
a  revenue  of  Ba.  5,804,  and  valued  at  Bs.  68,117,  were 
transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  by 
decree  of  Court  comprised  34  portions  of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area  of 
5,738  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  3,950.  The  value  recorded  was 
Bs.  39,491.  Out  of  the  24  whole  and  84  portions  of  villages  remaining  with  the 
original  proprietors,  1,023  acres,  bearing  a  -reveaue  of  Bs.  1,058,  valued  at 
Bs.  4,760,  of  the  former,  and  10,884  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  6,112,  valued 
at  Bs.  58,050,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.  These  statistics  give  a  per- 
centage of*private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  17  per  cent.,  of  transfers  by 
decree  of  Court  amounting  to  7  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  by  mortgage 
amounting  to  18  per  cent.  The  average  value  per  adre  in  each  of  these  cases 
was  Bs.  5-3,  Bs.  6-14,  and  Bs.  5-2,  and  the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted  to 
Be.  0-7-1 ;  Re.*  0-1  l-O  and  Be.  0-9-0  per  acre,  respectively.  The  result  from  the 
entire  parganah  on  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an  average  value  of 
Bs.  5-14-0  per  acre  when  the  average  land  revenue  amounted  to  Be.  0-9-3  per 
acre.  Sayyids  lost  three  entire  villages  and  ten  shares,  and  Hindu  Bajputs  lost 
three  villages  and  thirty-nine  shares. 

Accoirding  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Faizabad  contained  129  inha- 
bited villages,  of  which  61  had  less  than  200  inhabit 
Population.  C7    '  ,     ,  - 

tants;  43  had  between  200  and  500  ;   21  had  between 

500  and  1,000 ;  one  had  between  1,000  and  2,000;  and  three  had  between  2,000 
and  3,000.  The  settlement  papers  showed  105  estates,  of  which  one  was  held 
free  of  revenue,  and  another  was  a  jungle  grant    The  total  population  in  1872 
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numbered  42,882  souls  (19,536  females),  giving  235  to  the  square'mile.  Qas* 
sified  according  to  religion,  there  were  25,630  Hindus,  of  whom  11,532  were 
females;  and  17,252  were  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  8,004  were  females;  and 
distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows 
1,373  Brahmans,  of  whom  594  were  females;  317  Bajpiits,  including  124 
females;  1,644  Baniyas  (711  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
is  included  amongst  ^'  the  other  castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total 
of  48,796  souls,  of  whom  22,056  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman  sub-divi- 
sion found  in  this  parganah  is  the  Gaur  (1,366).  Rajputs  show  members  of  the 
Eh&gi  (148)  and  Bais  clans,  and  the  Baniyas  belong  principallj  to  tlie  Agar- 
w&la  (1,349),  Saraugi  and  Dasa  subdivisions.  The  other  castes  belong  to  the 
same  classes  as  have  already  been  given  under  the  notice  of  parganah  Haraura ; 
Cham&rs  number  8,243  souls,  and  M&lis,  Kahars,  Kumh&rs,  &o.,  are  proportion- 
ately numerous.  Of  the  103  revenue-paying  estates  in  the  parganah,  there  are  50, 
each  of  which  forms  the  property  of  only  one  class,  mz.,  Europeans,  3  ;  Mnsal- 
m&ns,  3;  Mah&jans,  17;  Bajptits,  21 ;  and  Gujars,  3.  The  cultivators  are  chiefly 
Gujars,  G&rds  and  Sainis.  The  Musalm&ns  show  Shaikhs  (801),  converted 
Pundirs  (133),  Chauh&ns  (16),  other  Rajputs  (794),  GiSjars  (3,048),  and  PatMns 
(492);  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.     From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
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male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age)  212  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  ser- 
vants, priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  1,081  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  ser- 
vants,, water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &o.  ;  782  in  commerce^ 
in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods;  7,150  in  agricultural  operatioqs  ;  1,469  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  3,893  persons  returned  as  labour- 
ers, and  368  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irres- 
pective of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  659  as  landholders  ;  17,380  as  culti- 
vators ;  and  24,843  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture. 
The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  121  males 
as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  23,346 
souls. 

Faizabad  is  also  known  as  Faizabad  Bahat.  In  the  time  of  Akbar  it  was 
known  as  Raipur  T&tar  from  the  village  of  Raipur,  which  still  exists  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal.  The  name  was  changed  to  Faizabad  when  Shahjah&a 
built  his  banting  seat  at  B&dshdh  Mah^l.  It  then  becalne  the  centre  of  a 
sirkdr  containing  twenty-four  mah&ls ;  whilst  Sahdranpur  was  reduced  to 
seventeen.    In   1840-41  Faizabad  had  a  revenue  of  Rs.  22,291,  and  in  the 
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following  year  received  villages  assessed  at  Bs.  lO^OSl^  chiefly  from  talaka 
Paiebar.  At  the  same  time  it  lost  villages  assessed  at  Bs.  6,230,  leaving  the 
land  revenne  at  Bs*  26,142.  The  next  great  change  took  place  in  1855,  when 
one  village  was  transferred  to  parganah  Sah&ranpnr,  and  25  villages,  having 
an  area  of  14,931  acres,  assessed  at  Bs.  14,163,  and  with  a  population  of  10,598 
souls,  were  received  from  Bahat ;  and  three  villages,  with  an  area  of  2,236  acres, 
and  assessed  at  Bs.  2,367,  were  received '  from  parganah  Snlt&npur.  These 
transfers  left  the  parganah  in  1855  with  an  area  of  76,042  acres,  distributed 
amongst  104  villages,  assessed  at  Bs.  46,202. 

Fatehfub,  a  village  in  parganah  Haranra  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is 
distant  15  miles  from  Sah&ranpnr,  17  miles  from  N&gal,  15  miles  from  Biirki, 
and  13  miles  from  Mohand,  with  a  population  of  579  souls  in  1872.  Fatehpur 
possesses  a  d&k  bungalow  and  an  encamping-ground  for  troops  half  a  mile 
from  the  8ah&ranpur  road,  open,  large  and  sloping  to  the  south,  with  a  little  shade 
.  on  higher  ground.  Supplies  are  procurable,  and  water  is  plentiful.  The  route 
from  N6gal  lies  through  a  well  wooded  and  cultivated  country,  passing  Saisana 
at  7^  miles,  Barsara  at  9^  miles,  and  Haraura  at  lOf  miles.  Up  to  this,  the 
road  is  second-class,  unmetalled  and  heavy,  and  from  it  the  Sah&ranpur  metalled 
road  is  travelled.  Cultivation  continues  to  15^  miles,  when  the  country  becomes 
jungly.  There  is  a  branch  post-ofBce  and  police-station  at  Fatehpur.  From 
Btirki  the  road  is  good,  level,  metalled  and  bridged  ;  passes  Bdmpur  (q.  v.)  at 
two  miles,  and  junction  of  Haraura  road  at  seven  miles.  Hence  to  Mohand,  a 
small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  to  Dehra,  the  road  crosses  the  Sol&ni,  here 
called  the  Kanddr,  by  a  ford  which  is  passable  except  afler  heavy  raina 
(2  miles) ;  cultivation  for  10^  miles;  then  dense  jungle;  no  water  afler  leaving 
cultivation.    Bead  level,  metalled  and  bridged. 

Oanqoh,  the  chief,  town  of  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sah^ 
ranpur  district,  is  distant  23  miles  south-west  from  the  town  of  Sah&ranpur. 
The  population  in  1847  was  6,260,  and  in  1865  was  10,899.  In  1872  there 
were  10,982  inhabitants,  of  whom  5,049  were  Hindus  (2,382  females),  and  5,930 

were  Musalm&ns  (2,870  females).  Distributing  these 
amongst  the  urban  and  rural  classes  proper,  there  were 
258  landholders,  1,289  cultivators,  and  9,435  persons  pursuing  occupations 
unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  number  of  enclosures  in  1872  was  1,092, 
of  which  421  were  occupied  by  Hindus,  and  670  by  Musalm&ns.  The  number 
of  houses  in  the  same  year  was  2,503,  of  which  1,292  were  built  with  skilled 
labour,  and  1,211  with  unskilled  laboar.  Of  the  houses  built  with  skilled 
labour,  582  were  occupied  by  Hindus,  and  710  by  Musalm&ns,  and  of  the  1,211 
mud  huts,  506  were' inhabited  by  Hindds,  and  704  by  Musalm^ns.  The  area 
of  the  town  site  is  99  acres,  giving  111  persons  to  the  square  acre.  Taking  the 
male  adult  population  (exceeding  fifteen  years  of  age),  more  than  fifty  pursued 
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each  of  the  following  occupations  : — Barbers^  80  ;  beggars^  152 ;  bntchen, 
60 ;  cnltiyatorB,  452 ;  grain  purchasers^  76  ;  labourers,  431 ;  landowners,  71 ; 
money-lenders,  52 ;  painters,  66 ;  potters,  64  ;  purohits,  51  ;  servants,  339 ; 
shop-keepers,  428 ;  sweepers,  64 ;  and  weavers,  612. 

The  Mnsalm&ns  are  chiefly  Pirz&dahs,  and  are  devoted  Wah&bis.  They  are 
in  miserable  circumstances,  though  owning  the  town;  but  of  the  1,255  sharers 
only  a  few  Gujars  work  with  their  own  hands,  the  rest  are  too  proud  to  work, 
though  not  ashamed  to  beg. 

There  are  five  muhallas  inhabited  by  Hindiis,  but  the  town  consists  really 

of  an  old  and  new  quarter,  the  former  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  legendary  hero,  Baja  Gang,  wbo 
gave  his  name  to  the  place,  and  the  latter  by  the  famous  saint  Shaikh  Abdul 
Eaddiis,  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  muhalla  in  the  western  suburb  known  as 
Sar&i  Shaikh  Abdul-kaddus.  This  muhalla  contains  three  large  makbaras  or 
tombs,  around  which  are  grouped  the  smaller  tombs  of  those  who  desired  to  lay 
their  remains  near  the  ashes  of  the  saintly  personages  who  repose  in  the  larger 
buildings.  The  site  of  the  town  is  fairly  raised,  and  even  becomes  a  mound  in 
the  centre,  where  the  school-house  now  stands,  and  where  formerly  there  was  an 
old  fort.  Around  the  town  there  are  many  groves  of  mango,  airas,  jaman  and 
sisu.  To  the  south  there  is  a  large  jhil-Iike  expanse  known  as  the  t&l&b.  The 
streets  and  b&z&r  ways  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  most  of  them  are  now 
paved,  and  have  a  centre  drain  of  brick-work.  There  are  many  good  houses 
belonging  to  Mah&jans,  some  of  them  double-storied,  With  flat  roofs.  The  water 
in  the  wells  is  good,  and  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town  is  found  at  a  depth  of  40 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  in  the  lower  parts  at  30  feet.  There  is  no  oanal  irriga* 
tion  near,  and  the  people  enjoy  tolerable  health,  though,  in  common  with  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Dudb,  fever  prevails  here  during  the  autumn.  Act  XX*  of  1856 
(the  Chaukid&ri  Act)  is  in  force,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  number- 
ing 23  men  of  all  ranks,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Els.  1,278,  which  is  met  from  a  house- 
tax.  Twelve  public  sweepers  are  also  employed,  and  their  cost  is  defrayed  from 
the  same  source.  The  income  from  all  sources  in  1872-73  amounted  to  Bs.  5,191, 
giving  an  incidence  of  Re.  0-6-2  per  head  of  the  population,  and  Be.  1-12-11 
per  house.  During  the  same  year  Bs.  1,580  were  expended  on  wages,  drain8,cal- 
verts  and  paving.  The  town  possesses  a  good  school-house,  where  a  tahsili  school 
has  been  for  some  time  established,  a  dispensary,  first  class  police-station,  and  a 
branch  postp-office.  There  is  no  trade  and  no  evidence  of  prosperify,  except  in 
the  houses  of  the  money-lenders. 

Gangoh  during  the   mutiny  of  1857  was  frequently  threatened  by  the 
^  Giijars  led  by  one  Fathua,  who  set  himself  up  as  Baja 

of  those  parts,  and  burned  Nakiir.     His  head-quarters 
was  at  Bhddakheri,  which  was  attacked  by  a  force  under  Mr.  H.  D«  Bobertson 

\ 
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and  Lieutenant  Boisragon  towards  the  end  of  June.  Beinforced  by  the  B&n- 
gars  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  G-ujars,  toihe  number  of  about  3,000  men,  made 
a  stand  near  the  villages  of  Umrpur,  Shahpnr  and  M&npur,  but  were  defeated 
with  great  loss,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Kunda  Ealdn,  which  was  captured  and 
burned.  The  object  of  this  gathering  was  an  intended  attack  upon  Lakh- 
nauti  and  Qangoh,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  due  to  the  instigation  of 
.the  influential  Musalm&n  residents  of  Ambahta  and  Naktir.  These  persons  had 
exoited  the  Gujars  generally  by  promises  of  plunder  and  the  destruction  of  bonds 
and  records  of  debt,  and  the  more  influential  amongst  them  by  the  hope  of 
regaining  their  traditional  influence.  The  B&ngars,  who  supplied  large  numbers 
of  recruits  to  the  irregular  cavalry  regiments,  were  urged  on  by  hopes  of  a 
revival  of  purely  Musalm&n  rule,  and  fought  bravely  against  the  troops,  asking 
and  receiving  no  quarter. 

Qangoh,  a  parganah  of  the  Nak6r  tahsil  in  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  bounded 

on  the  north  by  the  Nakur  parganah ;  on  the^west  by 
the  Jumna  river,  which  separates  it  from  the  Kam&l 
district  of  the  Panj&b  ;  on  the  south  by  parganahs  Badauli  and  Jhanjhana  of 
the  Muzaffamagar  district ;  and  on  the  east  by  parganah  B&mpur.  Accprd«« 
ing  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Gangoh  had  a  total  area  of  131  square 
miles,  of  which  76  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to 
Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  1 19  square  miles,  of  which  71 
square  miles  were  cultivated,  37  square  miles  were  culturable,  and  11  square 
miles  were  barren.  The  same  division  into  groups  of  villages  for  assessment 
purposes  was  made  here  as  in  Sult&npur.  The  first  or  canal-irrigated  group 
is  the  best  almost  in  the  entire  district,  having  at  settlement  more  than  two- 
,.  . .  thirds  of   the  cultivated  area  under  irrigation  either 

Natural  oiTisioui. 

from  canals  or  wells.  There  are  over  two  hundred 
briok-built  wells  in  this  tract,  and  the  use  of  earthen  wells  was  common 
until  the  canal,  by  raising  the  spring  level,  rendered  their  construction  imprac- 
ticable. The  depth  of  water  from  the  surfaoe  varies  from  six  to  twelve  feet. 
Mr.  Wynne,  in  writing  of  this  group,  says — *^  The  Gujars,  to  whom  the  bulk  of 
the  group  belongs,  have,  like  those  in  Rampur,  been  reclaimed  from  the 
improvident  habits  and  the  tendency  to  cattle-lifting  which  characterise  their, 
brethren  in  the  rest  of  the  parganah.  This  happy  result  is  due  to  the  canal. 
The  reward  which  the  use  of  the  canal  water  held  out  to  industry  was  so  great, 
so  immediate,  and  so  certain,  that  all  the  traditions  of  caste  succumbed  to  the 
projects  of  wealth,  so  that  the  Gujars  throughout  the  region  watered  by  the 
canal  are  the  most  orderly,  contented  and  prosperous  of  men."  The  northern 
Tillages  of  this  group  include  much  of  the  moist  land  of  the  E&tha  basin,  and 
those  in  the  centre  border  on  the  Andauli  jhil  and  produce  fine  rice  crops,  only 
inferior  to  the  ehahora  rice  of  Sultinpur,  and  first*  rate  sugar-cane  of  the  mertki 
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species.    The  exoessi7e  moistare  has,  however,  resnlted  in  the  appearance  otreh 

of  a  marked  character  in  Fatehchandpnr. 

The  remainder  of  the  upland  villages  form   the  second  group.    Their 

condition  is  particularly  unfavourable.     Five  villages 
Second  group.  _  ,  , 

about  Lakhnauti  are  held  by  a  fast  decaying  colony  of 
Turkmans,  and  the  remainder  by  an  utterly  improvident  set  of  Gtijars,  who 
form  a  compact  body,  able  and  willing  to  prevent  any  outsider  from  settUng 
amongst  them.  A  few  wealthy  men  have  bought  whole  villages,  bat  are 
unable  to  manage  them  from  the  want  of  cultivators,  who  do  not  settle  in  a  place 
where  they  may  see  their  crops  carried  o£P  and  their  cattle  lifted,  whilst  threats 
of  further  maltreatment  are  not  wanting.  The  result  is  that  the  Gujars  of  these 
parts  have  no  credit,  and  live  as  best  they  can,  with  their  hands  against 
every  man's  cattle,  and  with  all  the  traditional  habits  of  the  race  in  full  exer- 
cise. A  few  outsiders  are  now  trying  to  establish  themselves  here,  but,  as  Mr. 
Wynne  observes  ^^  it  has  required,  and  will  long  require,  the  constant  exercise 
of  the  European  officer's  power  to  make  the  law  respected  in  this  tract ;  and 
there  must  long  continue  cause  of  apprehension  that,  if  the  charge  of  the  par- 
ganah  be  at  any  time  committed  to  an  easy  going  Magistrate,  the  lawless 
habits  of  the  inhabitants  will  re-assert  themselves,  and  the  intending  colony  will 
be  swallowed  up."  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  causes  of  this  lawlessness  are  not 
far  to  seek.  Mr.  Wynne  acknowledges  that  the  tract  had  been  for  a  long  time 
over-assessed :  the  soil  is  poor  and  irrigation  is  scanty.  The  Qtijars  of  the  first 
group,  of  whom  he  gives  such  a  favourable  account,  are  of  the  same  clan  and 
family,  and  were  opportunities  given  to  the  men  of  this  tract,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  be  glad  to  give  up  the  precarious  livelihood,  eked  out  by  plunder,  they  now 
enjoy,  for  the  certain  results  obtainable  by  labour  under  favourable  conditions. 
The  third  group  of  mixed  upland  and  lowland  villages  is  the  worst  of  all, 

containing  an  extremely  stiff  olay  along  the  Saindli 
Nadi,  unfitted  for  rice  cultivation,  as  it  is  very  irreten- 
tive of  moisture.  Irrigation  is  scanty ;  the  water  is  only  eighteen  feet  from  the 
.surface,  but  earthen  wells  seldom  last  for  more  than  two  years.  The  orops  are 
bad  throughout,  and  poor.  The  fourth  group,  comprising  the  khddir  lands,  is 
in  most  respects  similar  to  the  same  group  in  Naktir.  The  sandy  strip  covered 
with  tamarisk  jungle  is  succeeded  by  a  rich  alluvial  soil  near  the  Jumna.  Irri- 
gation is  easy  in  the  south,  where  earthen  wells  may,  in  some  places,  be  con- 
structed, and  last  for  a  year  and-a-half  Fair  maize  is  grown  here  and  there, 
and  the  soil  is  admirably  adapted  in  some  places  for  sugar-cane. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  Thornton's  settlement  showed  a  land  revenue  amount- 

_     ,  ing  to  Rs.  86,340.    This  was  increased  by  Mr.  Vans 

Land  reyeoue.  a  t*       o 

Agnew  to  Rs.  83,981,  and  Mr.  Wynne,  at  his  revision, 

reduoed  the  revenue  to  Bs,  78,859.  This  last  assessment  was  made  on  a  total  area 
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amounting  to  82,546  acres,  of  which  72,869  acres  were  assessed  to  the  land 
revenue,  and  of  these  47,139  acres  were  actnallj  under  cultivation.  According 
to  the  census  the  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Rs.  72,109  (or  with  cesses, 
Bs.  79,804),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  0-13-9  per  British  acre  on  the  total  area, 
at  Be.  0-15-2  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  at 
Be.  1-7-9  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  land- 
owners as  rent  and  cesses  duringthe  samejearhas  been  estimated  at  Bs.  99,392. 
Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60  one  whole  village  and  37  portions 

of  villages,  having  an  area  of  3,905  acres,  and  paying  a 
revenue  of  Bs.  4,287,  and  valued  at  Bs.  23,739,  were 
transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  by  decree 
of  Court  comprised  five  entire  villages  and  73  portions  of  villages,  having  an 
aggregate  area  of  9,333  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  10,775.  The  value 
recorded  was  Bs.  31,761.  Out  of  the  27  whole  and  82  portions  of  villages 
remaining  with  the  original  proprietorSj  925  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of 
Bs.  1,242,  valued  at  Bs.  5,529,  of  the  former,  and  1,210  acres,  bearing  a  reve- 
nue of  Bs.  1,657,  valued  at  Bs.  7,463,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage. 
These  statistics  give  a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  five 
per  cent. ;  of  transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  ten  per  cei^t. ;  and  of 
transfers  by  mortgage  amounting  to  three  per  cent.  The  average  value  per 
acre  in  each  of  these  cases  was  Bs.  6-1-0,  Bs.  3-6-5  and  Bs.  6-2-0,  and  the 
land  revenue  assessed  amounted  to  Be.  1-1-6,  He.  1-2  •5,  and  Be.  1-6-0  per  acre, 
respectively.  The  result  from  the  entire  pargannah  on  18  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  gives  an  average  value  of  Bs.  4-7-0  per  acre  when  the  average  land 
revenue  amotmted  to  Be.  1-0-3  per  acre.  Gujars  are  the  principal  proprietors 
and  were  the  principal  losers. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Gangoh  contained  107  inhabited 

villages,  of  which  41  had  less  than  200  inhabitants  : 

PopulatiozL 

39  had  between  200  and  500;  21  had  between  500 
and  1,000 ;  three  had  between  1,000  and  2,000  ;  and  two  Jbad  between  3,000 
and  5,000.  The  only  town  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  is  Gangoh. 
The  settlement  records  show  118  estates,  of  which  three  are  held  revenue- 
free  in  perpetuity.  The  total  population  in  1872  numbered  48,748  souls 
(24,858  females),  giving  418  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to 
religion,  there  were  36,162  Hindiis,  of  whom  16,114  were  females ;  18,583 
Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  8,742  were  females  ;  and  there  were  three  Chris- 
tians, Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the 
census  shows  3,230  Brahmans,  of  whom  1,506  were  females ;  92  Bajputs  ; 
3,035  Baniyas  (1,380  females)  ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is 
included  in  ^^  the  other  castes  '^  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of 
29^805  souls^  of  whom  13,196  are  females.    The  principal  Brahman  sub-divi- 
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Occnpations. 


sion  found  in  this  parganah  is  the  Gaar.  The  Baniyas  belong  prindpallj  to 
the  Agarw&l  (2^333)  and  Saraugi  subdivisions.  The  other  castes  belong  for 
the  most  part  to  the  same  divisions  as  those  noticed  ia  Salt&npnr.  Those 
having  more  than  one  thousand  members  are  as  follow  : — Eumh&rs,  I9I72; 
Kahirs,  3,177  ;  Chamdrs,  5,758  ;  Khakrobs,  2,308 ;  Qujars,  5,828;  M&lia,  2,079 ; 
and  J&ts,  1,152.  The  Musalmdns  show  Shaikhs  (1,502),  Pundirs  (362),  Gbau- 
h&ns  (264),  converted  Bajputs  (2,366),  and  Path&ns  (1,031);  the  remainder 
are  entered  without  distinction.  The  landholders  are  principally  Gujars, 
Fath&ns,  Brahmans  and  Mah&jans. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  die 

census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the  male 
adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age,)  217 
are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants,  priests, 
doctors,  and  the  like  ;  2,054  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants,  water- 
carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  1,265  in  commerce,  in  buying, 
selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men,  animab, 
or  goods ;  7,639  in  agricultursd  operations ;  3,295  in  industrial  occupations,  arts 
and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances,  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  anin.al.  There  were  3,096  persons  returned  as  labourers,  and  732 
as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of  age 
or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  501  as  landholders,  20,751  as  cultivators,  and 
27,496  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  educa- 
tional statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  389  males  as  able  to 
read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  29,890  souls. 

Gttngoh,  an  old  Akbari  parganah,  from  which  Jam&lgarh  was  separated  in 

the  time  of  Najib  Kh&n,  showed  a  land  revenue  of 
Bs.  43,540  in  1840-41.  The  changes  that  took  plaee 
in  the  following  year  gave  an  increase  of  villages  assessed  at  Bs.  66,019,  and  a 
decrease  of  villages  assessed  at  Bs.  7,968.  Five  villages  were  transferred  to  the 
Muzafiamagar  district,  and  fifty-eight  villages  were  received,  principally  from 
parganah  Lakhnauti.  The  changes  that  took  place  in  1855  are  shown  in  the 
following  table  :  — 
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This  left  117  villages,  having  on  area  of  83,858  acres,  and  assessed  at 
Bs.  86,052  in  1855. 

Habauba,  a  parganah  of  tahsil  Sah&tanpar  in  the  Bah&ranpnr  district,  is^ 

bounded  on  the  north  bj  parganah  Mozaffarabad ;  oix 
the  east  by  Sah&ranpor ;  on  the  west  bj  Bhagw&npnr ; 
and  on  the  south  by  N&gai.  *  According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah 
Earaurahad  a  total  area  of  105  square  miles,  of  which  82  square  miles  were  under 
cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year 
was  105  square  miles,  of  which  82  square  miles  were  cultivated,  12  square 
miles  were  culturable,  and  1 1  square  miles  were  barren..  There  is  little  irriga- 
tion, as  the  water  in  the  streams  which  intersect  the  parganah  is  at  too  low  a 
level  to  afford  facilities  for  irrigation.  To  the  south,  common  earthen  (kuchha) 
wells  are  easily  constructed,  but  to  the  north  the  soil  is  more  stony  and  wella 
are  not  so  easily  made.  There  is,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cultivated 
area  devoted  to  sagar-cane  and  other  valuable  crops  and  altogether  there  is 
more  cultivation  of  the  kharif  than  of  the  rcibi  harvest.  This  parganah  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  district,  and  shows  a  comparatively  high  rental.  The  thirty 
years'  settlement  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  Thornton,  and  in  the  year  before  the 
commencemept  of  the  present  assessment  amounted  to  Bs.  82,231..  Mr.  Vans- 
Agnew  fixed  the  land  revenue  at  Bs.  84,79.6,  which  at  Mr.  H..  Bobertson's 
revision  rose  to  Bs.  91,611  on  a  total  area  amounting  to  66,818  acres,  of  which 
59,672  acres  were  assessed  to  revenue,  and  52,387  acres  were  cultivated.  The 
land  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Bs.  83,275  (or  with  cesses^  Bs.  91,649), 
falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1-3-10  per  British  acre  on  the  total  area  and  on  the 
area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  at  Be.  1-9-5  per  acre  ou  the  culti- 
vated area.  The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses 
during  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at  Bs.  1,24,488.  Except  in  a  few 
estates  in  the  £/id({i>  of  the  Sol&ui  andHindan  rivers,  the  soil  presents  consider- 
able uniformity  throughout  the  parganah.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  light  soft 
Tautlij  which  becomes  indurated  by  submersion,  in  which  case  it  has  been  classi- 
fied aa  ddkar^  The  best  soil  {mUan)  forms  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated 
area,  and  the  worst  soil  only  seven  per  cent.  The  soil  of  the  northern  portion 
of  die  parganah  occasionally  contains  more  sand  than  that  of  the  south,  and  has 
been  brought  into  cultivation  more  recently.  These  causes  have  been  advanced 
to  acoonnt  for  the  more  backward  state  of  cultivation  there. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60,  five  whole  villages  and  58  portions 

of  villages,  having  ag  area  of  8,855  acres,  and  paying 

a  revenue  of  Bs.  9,212,  and  valued  at  Bs.  66,515,  were 

transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.    The  transfers  by  decree 

of  Court  comprised  three  entire  villages  and  68  portions  of  villages,  having  an 

aggregate  ar^a  of  11,481  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  12,832.    Th|Q 
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valne  recorded  was  Bs.  56,915.  Out  of  the  27  whole  and  84  portions  of  Tillages 
remaining  with  the  original  proprietors,  302  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of 
!Bs.  250,  valued  at  Bs.  4,000,  of  the  former,  and  5,858  acres,  bearing  a  revenue 
of  Bs.  5,873,  valued  at  Bs.  58,088,  of  the  latter,  were  nnder  mortgage.  These 
statistics  give  a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  13  per  cent, 
of  transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  17  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  bj 
mortfrAge  amounting  to  9  per  .cent.  The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of 
these  cabes  was  Bs.  7-8-2,  Bs.  4-15-3,  and  Bs.  9-^14-7,'  and  the  land  revenne 
assessed  amounted  to  Be.  1-0-7,  Be.  1-1-10  and  Be.  0-15-10  per  acre  respec- 
tively. The  result  from  the  entire  parganah  on  39  per  cent,  of  the  total  ares 
gives  an  average  value  of  Bs.  6-14  per  acre,  where  the  average  land  revenue 
Amounted  to  Be.  1-1  per  acre.  Hindu  Bajputs  lost  five  entire  villages  and  57 
shares,  or  one-third  of  their  possessions ;  Shaikhs  and  Path&ns  lost  one  village 
each. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Haraura  contained  118  inha- 

^     ,  ^.  bitM  villages,  of  which  80  had  less  than   200  inhati- 

Fopulation.  ^    ^ 

tants,  46  had  between  200  and  500,  32  had  between 
500  and  1,000,  9  had  between  1,000  and  2,000,  and  one  had  between  2,000 
atid  3,000.   At  the  settlement  there  were  1 37  estates,  of  which  one  was  held  free  of 

'  revenue,  ^e  total  population  in  1 872  numbered  54,444  souls  (24,979  females), 
giving  S 19  to  the  square  mile.    Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  37,686 

-  Bindtis  of  whom  17,066  were  females;  and  16,758  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom 

•  7,913  were  females.     Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great 
<  classes,  the  census  shows  2,889  Brahmans,  of  ^hom  1,355  were  females  ;  1,679 

*  ^jpdts,  including  655 females;  1,764  Banijas  (782  females) ;  whilst Uie  greai 

mass  of  this  population  is  included  in  ^%e  other  castes'*  of  the  census  fietuma, 

"Which  show  a  total  of  31,354  souls,  of  whom  14,274  are  females.     Thepriih 

cipal  Brahman  sub<livision  found  in  this  parganah  is  the  Gkur  (2,763).  Amongst 

the  RajpAts,  representatives  of  the  Pundir  (647),  Kh&gi  (153),  and  Vasisht 

dans  are  found.    The  Banijas  chiefly  belong  to  ihe  Agarw&l  (1,106),  Saogsl 

«nd  Saraugi  sub^livisions.  The  other  castes  show  Jul&has,  Jogis  (657),  Knnhin 

<851),  Haj&ms,  Kahfirs  (2,870),  Cham&rs  (12,152),  Eh^robs  (1,266),  Gujais 

'  (l,813),Barhais  (918;^  Loh&rs  (604),  Garariyas,  Dards,  Eolis(954),  Mtiis  (1,001). 

'8ainis<920),Dhobis,  Bh&ts,  J&ts,  Orh8(284),Chhipis,  Son6rs,  Eulw&rs,  Eayaths, 

Eal&ls,  and  Ahirs.     Of  the  136  estates  paying  revenue  to  Government  there  aie 

71  in  each,  of  which  there  is  but  one  class  of  proprietor,  <^.,  Musalmfins,  19; 

,  Jhqjas,  2  ;  Borhs,  3 ;  Brahmans,*  2 ;  Tagas,  4  ;  Mafadjans,   10 ;   Bajpdts,  13 ; 

Gii^ars,  11 ;  Khattris  1  ^  Ahirs,  5  ;  and  Hajj&m,  1.     lEhe  cultivators  are  chiefly 

Bajputs,  Tagas  and  Sainis.    The  Mnsalmfrns  show  l^aikfas  (397),  converted 

Pundirs  (184),  converted  Chauhins  (72),  other  Bajp6ts  (1,886),  Gijars  (86), 

4mid'  Path4ns  (69) ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without  disiiactioa* 
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The  occupationfl  of  Hie  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  tbe 

census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  th^ 
male  adnlt  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age),  489  are  employed  in  professional  avocationsy  such  as  Government 
servants,  priests,  doctors  and  the  like  ;  1,702  in  domestic  service,  as  personal 
servants,  water*oaniers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  915  in  coinmerce, 
in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals  or  goods;  6,789  in  agricultural  operations  ;  3,090  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substance^, 
vegetable,  mineral  and  animal.  There  were  4,252  persons  returned  as  labourers, 
and  401  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespec* 
live  of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  511  as*  landholders,  18,442  a# 
cultivators,  and  35,491  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture. 
The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  373  males 
as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  29,465 
souls. 

Baraura  was  formed  by  Messrs.  Graigie  and  Boss  in  1855  from  the  neigh« 

bouring  parganahs.  The  following  table  shows  the 
parganahs  from  which  the  villages  were  received,  with 
the  details  of  area,  revenue  and  population,  amounting  in  all  to  137  viilag^Sy 
with  an  area  of  68,507  acres,  a  land  revenue  of  Bs.  80,108,  and.  a  population 
numbering  50,900  souls  : — 
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Habdwab,  a  celebrated  iown  in  parganah  Jaw^pur  and  tahsil  Rurki  of 

the  Bah&r^pur  districi^  is  distant  about  17  miles  north- 
east of  Bdrki,  and  39  miles  north-east  of  Sah&ranpur. 
!rhe  permanent  population  is  amaU,  numbering  onlj  4,919  souls  in  1865,  and 


Hameia 
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4,800  in  1872.    Hardw&r  has  borne  several  names.     It  was  formerly  called 

Knpila  or  Gupila,  so  named  after  the  sage  Kapila,  who  is  said  for  a  long  time 

to  have  performed  religions  austerities  here.     The  place  where  he  lived  is  still 

shown  under  the  name  Kapilasth&na,  hence  the  pass  is  sometimes  known  as 

Kapila  or  Kupila,^  the  Kutila  of  Timtir's  Memoirs.^  Another  common  name  is 

Gangadw4ra  or  ^  gate  of  the  Ganges/  b j  which  name  it  was  known  to  Hwen 

Thsang  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century/  and  also  to  the  Mnsalm&n  writers 

Abu  Bihan  and  Rashid-ud-dfn.^    It  is  now  best  known  hj  the  name  Hardwar 

or  Haridwfir.    The  first  name  is  derived  from  Hara,  a  synonym  of  Mahadeo 

or  Shiva,  and  the  second  name  from  Hari,  a  synonym  of  Yishnu.     The  form 

Haridw&ra  is  found  in  the  Kedarakhanda  of  the  Skanda  Pur&na  and  other 

Vaishnava  works.     In  the  Vishnu  Pur&na   it  is  called  Haridwira,  and  die 

Ganges  is  said  to  flow  from  the  ^^  toe  of  Vishnu."^    The  Yaishnavas  point  out  the 

Hari  ki  charan  or  Hari  ki  pairiy  ^  the  print  of  Vishnu's  foot,'  in  support  of  this 

belief.     Amarasinha  gives  Vishnupadi  as  one  of  the  synonyms  of  the  Ganges. 

The  ShaivaSy  on  the  other  hand,  adhere  to  the  form  Hardw&r,  and  quote  the 

iDrigin  of  the  Bh&girathi,  or  prinoipal  branch  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  Kail&s  of 

Hah&deo  in  support  of  their  theory.    Another  name  given  by  Wilford  is  Ganga- 

awartha,   or  the  ^  awartha  of  the  Ganges,'  which  he  thus  explains : — ^^  The 

awariha  signifies  an  inclosed  place  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  more  particularly 

applied  to  places  of  worship."     This  last  term,  and  Gangadwdra  would  seem  to 

point  out  that  there  was  originally  a  celebrated  temple  here  of  that  name, 

around  which  the  present  town  has  sprung  up. 

The  present  town,  and  the  ruined  village  of  Mayapur,  both  lie  on  the  right 

_  . .  bank  of  the  Gan^res,  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Siwa- 

Fositioii. 

lik  range,  through  which,  by  a  gorge  or  natural  breach, 

the  river  enters  the  plains.  On  the  left  is  the  Obandi  Pah&r,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  temple  connected  with  those  in  Hardw&r  itself.  The  river  occupies  the 
whole  gorge,  the  width  of  which  at  its  narrowest  point  is  about  one  mile. 
Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  hills  and  the  great  declivity  of  its  bed,  the  Ganges 
here  divides  into  several  channels,  intercepted  by  large  islands,  many  of  which 
are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  high-flood  water.  One  of  these  channels  com- 
mences about  two  and  a  quarter  miles  above  Hardw&r,  and  flows  by  Hardwar, 
llayapur  and  Kankhal,  rejoining  the  parent  river  a  little  below  the  last  town. 
It  is  from  a  spot  on  this  branch,  between  Mayapur  and  Kankhal,  that  the  head 
waters  of  the  great  Ganges  Canal  are  taken.  Hardw&r  was  visited  in  1796  bj 
Hardwicke,  who  calls  it  a  small  place  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hills*  Saper 
describes  it  in  1808  as  very  inconsiderable,  ^^  having  only  one  street,  about 
•fifteen  feet  in  breadth  and  a  furlong  and  a  half  in  lengtL     Most  of  the  honses 

-        ■  .  ..         .     I    .  ■-■-■■  ill  — 

1  Wilford,  As.  Res .  V I.,  478.  '  Dowaon'a  EUiot,  IIL,  455.  'Arch.  Sor.  IL,  S31. 

t  X)owion*8  BUiot,  L,  54.  ^^ilaU's  Wilson's  V.  P.,  III.,  302. 
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bare  the  upper  part  of  brick  and  the  lower  part  of  stone,  which  is  ofgood  qnar 
litj."  The  street  is  now  fallj  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  South  of  the  town 
lies  the  remains  of  the  old  town  of  Mayapura,  the  Mo-yu-lo  or  Slajura  of 
Hwen  Thsang.  The  name  is  traditionally  derived  from  the  temple  of  M&ya 
Devi  still  in  existence,  though  possibly  more  correctly  derived  from  the  peacocks 
(mayuraj  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'     Hwen  Thsang  describes  the  town  as  being  3^  miles  in  circumference,  and 
,  very  populous.     General  Cunningham  considers  that 

this  account  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  site  of 
the  old  city  of  Mayapura,  as  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  people.^  ^^  These  traces 
extend  from  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  enters  the  Gauges  near  the  modem  tem- 
ple of  Sarovan&th,  to  the  old  fort  of  Raja  Ben,  on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  a  distance 
of  7,500  feet.  The  breadth  is  irregular,  but  it  could  not  have  been  more  than 
3,000  feet  at  the  south  end,  and  at  the  north  end,  where  the  Siw&lik  hills 
approach  the  river,  it  must  have  been  contracted  to  1,000  feet.  *  These  dimen* 
sions  give  a  circuit  of  19,000  feet,  or  rather  more  than  3^  miles.  Within  these 
limits  atxere  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  750  feet  square,  attributed  to  Bftj&  Ben, 
and  several  loflty  mounds  covered  with  broken  bricks,  of  which  the  largest  and 
most  conspicuous  is  immediately  above  the  canal  bridge.  There  are  abo  three 
old  temples  dedicated  to  Nar&yana-sila,  to  Maya  Devi,  and  to  Bhairava.  The 
celebrated  gh&t,  called  the  Pairi  or  ^feet  ghdt,'  is  altogether  outside  these 
limits,  being  upwards  of  2,000  feet  to  the  north-east  of  the  Sarovan&th  temple. 
The  antiquity  of  the  place  is  undoubted,  not  only  from  the  extensive"  founda^ 
tions  of  large  bricks  which  are  everywhere  visible,  and  the  numerous  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture  accumulated  about  the  temples,  but  from  the  great  variety 
of  the  old  coins,  similar  to  those  of  Sugh,  which  are  found  here  every  year. 
The  temple  of  Nardyana-sila,  or  Nar&yana-bali,  is  made  of  bricks,  9| 
inches  square  and  2^  inches  thick,  and  is  plastered  on  the  outside.  CoUected 
around  it  are  numerous  squared  stones  and  broken  sculptures.  One  of  the 
stones  has  belonged  to  the  deeply  carved,  cusped  roof  of  an  old  temple. 
Amongst  the  broken  sculptures,  I  was  able*  to  identify  only  one  small  figure 
of  Buddha,  the  ascetic,  surrounded  by  smaller  figures  of  ascetic  attendants. 
The  temple  of  Maya  Devi  is  built  entirely  of  stone ;  and,  from  the  remains 

of  an  inscription  over  the  entrance  door-way,  I  think 
Temple  of  Maya  DctL  i 

it  may  be  as  old  as  the  10th  or  11th  century.    The 

principal  statue,  which  is  called  M&ya  Devi,  is  a  three-headed  and  four-armed 
female  in  the  act  of  killing  a  prostrate  figure.  In  one  of  the  hands  I  recognised 
the  chahroj  or  discus  ;  in  another  there  was  an  object  like  a  human  head ;  and 
in  a  third  hand  the  trxtfU.  This  is  certainly  not  the  figure  of  M&ya  Devi,  the 
mother  of  Buddha^  nor  is  it  exactly  that  of  any  goddess  YnXk  which  I  am 
——————     lAxSTsoftTSTwa.         — — 
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acquainted.    It  oorresponds  best  yntii  the  figares  of  Darga ;  bnt  if  the  name 
assigned  to  it  is  oorrect,  the  figure  must  be  that  of  the  Panranik  Maya  Deri, 
whO)  according  to  the  Bhagarata,  was  the  ^  energy  of  the  sapremei  and  bj 
her,  whose  name  is  M&ja,  the  Lord  made  the  universe.'    But  the  action  of 
the  figure  is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  this  identification ;  and  I  am  therefore 
inclined  to  assign  the  statue  to  Durga,  the  oonsort  of  Siva,  to  whom  YiBhna 
gave  his  discus,  and  Siva  his  trident.    This  attribution  is  the  more  probable 
as  there  is,  close  beside  it,  a  squatted  male  figure  with  eight  arms,  which  can 
only  be  Siva,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  temple  there  is  a  Lingam,  and  a  statue 
of  the  bull  Nandi.    There  is  also  a  fragment  of  a  large  female  statue,  whidi 
may  possibly  have  been  M&ya  Devi,  but  it  was  too  imperfect  for  recognition. 
As  diere  was  nothing  about  the  temple  to  give  any  clue  to  ita  identification,  I 
can  only  conjecture  that  the  original  figure  of  M&ya   Devi  must  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Muhammadans,  and  that  the  vacant  temple  was   afterwards 
occupied  by  th*e  votaries  of  Siva.    Outside  the  modern  temple  of  Sarovan4tfa,  1 
found  a  statue  of  Buddha  seated  in  abstraction  under  the  Bodhi  tree,  and  accom- 
panied by  two  .standing  and  two  flying  figures.    On  the  pedestal  there  was  a 
wheel,  with  a  lion  on  each  side  as  supporters ;  and  as  the  figure  was  apparency 
naked,  I  concluded  that  it  represents  Adi  Buddha,  th§  first^of  the  twenty-foor 
Jain  Hierarohs.'' 

The  great  object  of  attraction  at  the  present  day  is  the  Hari  ke  oharan,  or 

bathing  gh&t,  and  the  adjoining  temple  of  Gangadw&ra. 

General  Cunningham  notices  that  the  original  stone 
with  the  char<my  or  'foot  marks  of  Vishnu,'  is  said  to  have  disappeaied,bnt 
a  second  is  now  attached  to  the  upper  walls  of  the  gh&t.  ^  Close  by,  in 
ji  snaall  temple,  is  a  well  called  the  Brahma-kund,  which  is  most  probably 
Uie  same  that  was  notioed  by  Hwen  Thsaug  in  634  A.D.,  but  the  great  temple 
of  his  days  has  long  ago  disappeared.  The  ghat  itself  is  a  very  small  one, 
being  only  34  feet  wide  at  the  top,  89  feet  at  the  bottom,  with  a  flight  of  39 
4iteps  to  the  water."  Priority  in  ablution  at  the  propitious  moment  is  con- 
-aidered  to  be  of  great  importance  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  and  many 
{persons  have  formerly  perished  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  advanta^,  being 
either  crushed  to  death  in  the  rushing  crowd,  or  precipitated  into  the  river  and 
drowned.  In  1819,  ^4n  consequence  of  a  desperate  rush  made  by  the  infatuated 
pilgrims  to  gain  a  preoedencj  in  bathing,  430  persons  were  squeezed  to  death, 
among  whom  were  several  British  sepoys,  placed  as  guards  to  prevent  tUs 
very  catastrophe."  Owing  to  this  accident,  the  Qovemment  constructed  tho 
present  gh6t  of  sixty  steps  and  100  feet  in  width,  under  the  supeantondenoe 
of  Captain  DeBude.^ 


2  TfaomloD,  IL,  141. 
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'     1%0  rigidly  pious,  and  diose  who  dread  to  enter  the  water  nnassisted,  are 

supported  by  a  Brahman  on  each  side,  As^  howevery 
the' depth  close  to  the  gh&t  is  not  above  four  feet,  the 
majority  plunge  in  unassisted^  men  and  women  bathing  together  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  great  assemblage  of  pilgrims  is  held  annually  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  of  Bais&kh,  the  commencement  of  the  Hindu  solar  year,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  entry  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  of  Aries  or  Mesha.  But  this 
day  no  longer  corresponds  with  the  vernal  solstice :  in  1796  it  fell  on  the  SUi 
of  April,  in  1808  on  the  10th,  and  now  for  many  years  on  the  11th  or  12th 
April.^  Every  twelfth  year  the  planet  Jupiter  (Yrihaspati)  is  in  the  sign  Aqua* 
rius  (Kumbha)  at  the  time  of  the  sun's  entry  info  Aries,  and  the  fair  is  then 
called  a  Kumbhrmela.  These  are  occasions  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  the  fairs  are 
attended  by  great  multitudes.  Hard  wicke  estimated  the  attendance  at  the  Kmnbh- 
mela  of  1796  at  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  Baper  at  the  following  Kumbh,  in 
1808,  says— ^^  If  we  estimate  the  number  at  two  millions  of  souls,  we  shall  pro- 
bably fall  short  rather  than  exceed  the  reality."  Bacon,  writing  of  an  ordinary 
year,  at  a  much  later  date,  puts  down  the  attendance  at  from  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand.  In  these  calculations,  however,  it  must  be  i^membered 
that  these  numbers  never  appeared  at  one  time,  as  those  who  bathe  come  in  the 
morning  and  leave  in  the  evening  or  on  the  next  day,  so  that  there  is  a  oonstant 
succession  of  pilgrims.  The  Adh^kunAh  or  every  sixth  year  also  attracts  a  great 
number  of  the  devout.  The  ordinary  attendance  of  late  years  is  under  100,000, 
and  treble  that  number  at  the  Kumbh.  The  next  Kumbh  takes  place  in  1882, 
From  Hardw&r  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  proceed  to  the  Shaiva  shrine  of 
'Kedarn4th,  and  the  Yaishnava  temple  of  Badrinfida^both  of  which  are  situated  in 
British  Qarhwal,  and  on  their  way  worship  at  the  sacred  Praydffos  (or  conflu- 
ences of  two  rivers),  at  Deopray^g,  Rudrpraydg,  Kampray&g,  Kandpray&g  and 
Tishnuprayig. 

On  the  day  of  which  the  Hardw4r  fair  is  the-  anniversary,  the  Qanges  is 
^^  said  to  have  first  appeared  upon  earth.    At  the  pre- 

sent time  a  very  eonspionons  porticm  of  the  bathers  at 
Haid«4r  eome  from  the  Panjib  and  distant  parte  of  Rajput&na.  BeligioBy 
iiowever,  is  not  the  sole  incentive  that  draws  these  crowds  together ;  trade  and 
amusement  are  as  mueh  thought  o£  The  Hardwir  mela  forms  one  of  the  prineipal 
horse  fairs  in  these  Provinces  from  whidi  the  remounts  for  the  native  cavalry  are 
drawn,  though  general  report  diows  that  the  class  of  horses  now  exhibited  am 
not  so  good  as  formerly.  Oommodiiaes  of  all  kinds — Native  and  European-^ai« 
exposed  for  sale,  and  the  trade  in  grain  and  food-stuffs  alone  forms  an  import* 
ant  and  lucrative  traffic  Great  attention  has.  been  paid,  of  late  yeanT,  to  the 
poHce  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  these  fairs,  so  that  now  there  Is  piaetioaUy 

1  See  Thoniaa's  BdiuMp  f  Uaefol  taUeSy  ISff. 
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n^ery  litUe  danger  to  the  pnblio  health  or  peace  to  be  apprehended  from  {hese 
assemblies.  The  management  of  the  fnnds  derived  from  the  leasing  of  rites 
for  booths  and  fiower-sellers  daring  the  fair  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
of  the  Hardw&r  Municipal  Union,  and  of  late  years  large  Bums  have  beea 
expended  on  the  repairs  of  ghats,  paving  streets,  metalling  roads,  planting  trees, 
erecting  latrines,  building  sardis  for  travellers,  and  other  similar  works  of  pnb- 
lio utility.  The  expenditure  during  1873-74  on  original  works  amounted  to  over 
fiiVeen  thousand  rupees.  The  Etimbh  fair  of  1867  was  the  largest  on  record 
since  the  British  occupation,  and  a  full  account  of  the  admirable  sanitary,  police 
and  administrative  arrangements  of  that  year  will  be  found  in  the  supplement 
to  the  Gazette  of  India  for  August  24th,  1867. 

Hardw&r  is  mentioned  in  the  Mah&bh&rata  as  one  of  the  places  visited  by 

,,   ,  .    .   ,   •  Arjuna  during  his  exile^   and  "  many  Brahmans  went 

Mythological  notes.  .  , 

with  Arjuna,  and  he  made  pilgrimages  to  all  iiie  holy 

places,  and  he  went  to  Hardw&r  on  the  river  Ganges,  and  bathed  there ;  and 
a  damsel  named  Uliipi,  the  daughter  of  Y&snki,  the  Baja  of  thell^agas,  was  like- 
wise bathing  there,  and  she  saw  Arjuna  and  besought  him  to  espouse  her,  and 
he  abode  with  her  many  days."  The  Bam&yana  gives  the  Shaiva.  story  of  the 
descent  of  the  Ganges  from  the  Him&laya  npon  the  head  of  Shiva.  This  stoiy 
is  told  at  great  length  in  the  Hamfiyana,  and  an  abstract  of  it  oconrs  in  the 
Vishnu  and  other  Pur&nas,  with  the  substitution  of  Vishnu  for  Shiva.^  Accord- 
ing to  the  Vishnu  Fur&na,  Sumati  and  Kesini  were  the  wives  of  S&gara,  and 
bore  him,  the  one  a  son,  and  the  other  60,000  sons,  gagara  detenoined  on  per- 
forming a  horse  sacrifipe.  The  horse  was  loosened,  but  was  carried  off.  Li 
searching  for  him  they  descended  to  Patala,  where  they  met  the  great 'sage  Kapila, 
who  reduced  the  60,000  sons  of  S&gara  to  ashes  on  account  of  their  ill-condact 
in  the  world  above*  Sigara's  remaining  son,  Amsumat,  was  then  sent  to  recoyar 
the  horse.  He  suooeeded  in  assuaging  the  Rishi's  wrath,  who  not  only  gave  him 
the  horse  but  promised  him  that  his  grandson  should  bring  down  the  ^  river  of 
heaven'  upon  earth  ;  and  that  when  its  waters  should  wash  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  sons  of  S^ara,  they  should  be  raised  to  heaven.  ^^  Suoh  is  the  elGScacy 
of  the  stream  that  flows  from  the  toe  of  Vishnu,  that  it  confers  heaven  upon  all 
who  bathe*  in  it  designedly  or  who  even  become  accidentally  immersed  in  it : 
those  even  shall  obtain  swarga  whose  bones,  skin,  fibres,  hair,  or  any  part  shall 
be  left,  after  death,  upon  the  earth  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Ganges."  Sigank 
Qompleted  his  horse  sacrifice,  and  in  memory  of  his  sons,  designated  the  chasm 
that  they  had  dug  on  their  way  to  P&tala,.  S&gara.  This  myth  has-  taken  a 
firm  hold  of  the  people  of  India,  and  is  believed  in  by  all  Hind&s..  Kapilasth&na 
is  still  pointed  out  at  Hardw&r.  Again,  the  ocean  is  now  known  as  S4gart, 
and  at  the  island  of  S&gar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hugli,  a  seoond  Kapilasthina  is 

^  Wheeler,  h,  146.       » Ibid,  U.,  46  ( V.  P.  III.i  a97. 
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pointed  out.  There  would  be  no  incompatibility  in  the  two  sites  oonld  we 
ima|?ine  the  tradition  referred  to  the  time  when  the  ocean  laved  the  slopes  of  ih$ 
Siw&lik  hillS)  and  the  Oanges  first  forced  its  way  throngh  the  pass  at  Bhim- 
ghora.  At  Hardw&r  is  shown  the  place  where  Bhima,  one  of  the  five  F&nd\; 
brothers,  was  placed  to  goide  the  Ganges  in  its  descent,  and  a  hollow  in  the  rock  is 
pointed  oat  as  caused  by  a  kick  from  Bhima's  horse,  whence  the  name  Bhimghora 
(or  Bhim's  horse). 

On  the  bank  of  the  river,  two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  Pairigh&t,  is  an 
^  ^  ,  ,        .^  old  temple  sacred  to  Daksheswara,  or  lord  of  Daksha,  a 

famous  synonym  of  Shiva.  It  is  said  to  mark  the 
spot  where  Daksha  prepared  his  sacrifice.  The  present  building,  says  Cunning- 
ham, ^^  was  originally  domed,  but  the  dome  was  broken  by  a  decayed  banyan  tre^, 
which  has  now  disappeared.  The  construction  of  the  dome,  however,  shows 
that  the  temple  is  of  later  date  than  the  Muhammadan  conquest.  In  front  of 
the  temple  there  is  a  small  square  building  containing  a  bell,  which  was  pre* 
sented  by  the  Raja  of  Nepal  in  1848  A.D."  The  legend  of  Daksha's  sacrifice 
is  related  in  the  Yayu^  and  other  Pur&nas,  which  open  with  an  account  of 
Shiva's  residence  on  one  of  the  peaks  of  Meru,  where,  surrounded  by  his  court, 
Shiva  reclined  upon  a  splended  couch  accompanied  by  the  daughter  of  the  sove- 
reign of  the  mountains.  Daksha  had  commenced  a  holy  sacrifice  on  the  borders 
of  Him&vat,  at  the  sacred  spot  Gangadw&ra,  or,  as  the  Linga  Pur&na  has  it,  at 
Kanakhala  or  Kankhal,  at  which  all  the  gods,  with  the  permission  of  Mah&deo, 
were  present.  The  sage  Dadhicha,  enraged  at  the  want  of  respect  shown  to  the 
great  Mah&deo,  addressed  Daksha  and  said,  ^^  Why  do  you  not  ofier  homage  to 
the  Qod  who  is  the  lord  of  life  ?"  Daksha  spoke : — ^  1  have  already  many  Budraa 
present,  armed  with  tridents,  wearing  braided  hair,  and  existing  in  eleven  forms. 
I  recognize  no  other  Mah&deva."  The  sage  then  prophesied  that  the  sacrifice 
should  never  be  completed.  In  the  meanwhile  Sati  or  Uma,  the  consort  of 
Shiva,  and  daughter  of  Daksha,  indignant  that  her  lord  had  no  share  of  the 
sacrifices,  urged  him  to  exert  his  power  and  compel  the  other  gods  to  grant  him 
a  share.  Mahadeo  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  created,  from  his  mouth,  a  terri- 
ble monster,  Virabhadra,  who  was  ordered  to  spoil  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha. 
Yirabhadra,  accompanied  by  the  dreadful  goddess  Budrakali  and  her  train,  came 
to  Kankhal,  and  destroyed  the  viands  and  beverages.  In  the  confusion,  Indra 
was  knocked  down  and  trampled  upon,  Yama  had  his  staff*  broken,  and  Saras- 
wati  and  the  Matris  had  their  noses  cut  off.  All  fared  ill, — Yajna,  the  lord  of  the 
sacrifice,  was  decapitated,  and  now  forms  the  constellation  Mrigasiras  or  Mang- 
sir.  Daksha,  too,  gave  up  his  opposition  to  Mah&deo,  who  generously  granted 
him  all  the  advantage  that  he  would  otherwise  have  reaped  from  the  sacrifice. 
Accordincr  to  another  account,  Daksha  was  disgusted  at  the  practices  of  Shiva,-— 

2  Hall'i  tuition  of  WUlaon's  P.  L,  120. 
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hii  going  naked,  smearing  himself  with  ashes,  carrying  a  sknll,  and  behaving  as  if 
he  were  drunk,  for  which  Shiva  was  rebuked  by  his  father-in-law,  and  hence  his 
rage.    The  later  Pur&nas  make  Sati  destroy  herself  through  vexation  at  the 
treatment  her  husband  received^  and  the  K&shikhanda  makes  her  throw  herself 
direct  into  the  sacrificial  fire.     Professor  Wilson  thinks  the  whole  legend  is 
iraught  with  interesting  historical  and  archaeological  relations.     ^^  It  is  intended 
to  intimate  a  struggle  between  the  worshippers  of  Rhiva  and  Vishnu,  in  which  at 
first  the  latter,  but  finally  the  former,   acquired  the  ascendancy."     It  is  a 
favourite  subject  amongst  the  sculptures  at  Elephanta  and  EUora.     In  one 
cave,  Birbhadr  is  represented  with  eight  arms,  in  one  of  which  is  suspended 
Baja  Daksha,  a  fact  which  would  show  that  the  legend  is  as  old  as  the  excava- 
tion of  the  caves.    The  Yayu  and  Brahma  Pur&nas  give  the  same  story ; 
but  as  we  go  onwards  there  are  additions.      The  Kurma   Pnr&na  makes 
Daksha  say  that  no  portion  of  a  sacrifice  is  ever  allotted  to  Shiva,  and  no 
prayers  are  directed  to  be  addressed  to  him  or  his  bride.     In  fact,  eaoh 
Purfina,  according  as  it  leans  to  the  side  of  the  Yaishnavas  or  that  of  the 
Shaivas,  distorts  the  story  to  suit  its  purposes.     In  the  Linga  Pur4na,  Vishnu 
is  beheaded  in  the  fray,  whilst  in  the  Hari  Vansa,  Vishnu  compela  Shiva 
to  fly,  after  taking  him  by  the  throat  and  nearly  strangling  him.     '^The 
blackness  of  Shiva's  neck  arose  from  this  throttling,  and  not,  as  elsewhere 
described,  from  his  drinking  the  poison  produced  by  the  churning  of  the 
ocean.'' 

From  the  time  of  the  Pdndavas,  bathing  in  the  Ganges  was  considered  a 

^         .    ^  .^       sacred  duty.     Hwen  Thsans:  calls  the  river  Mahdbhor 

Bepatation  for  sanctity.  "^  .  .        ,       , 

draj  or  the  very  '  propitious,  and  even  in  his  time  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pilgrims  used  to  assemble  to  bathe  in  its  waters.  The 
author  of  the  Tarikh-i-Yam{ni,  writing  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  oentuzy, 
gives  a  similar  account.  Timiir,  in  his  Memoirs,^  relates  that  ^^the  Hindu 
infidels  worship  the  Ganges,  and  onoe  every  year  they  come  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
this  place  (Hardw&r),  which  they  consider  the  source  of  the  river,  to  bathe  and 
to  have  their  heads  and  beards  shaved.  They  believe  these  acts  to  be  the  means 
of  obtaining  salvation  and  securing  future  reward.  They  dispense  large  sums 
in  charity  among  those  who  wear  the  Brahmanical,  thread,  and  they  throw 
money  into  the  river.  When  infidels  die  in  distant  parts,  their  bodies  aw 
burned,  and  the  ashes  are  brought  to  this  river  and  are  thrown  into  it.  This 
they  look  upon  as  a  means  of  sanctification."  This  account  of  Thnur  is  a 
curious  commentary  upon  the  promise  of  Kapila  to  the  son  of  S&gara,  given 
above.  Abul  Fazl  speaks  of  Haridw4r  as  being  considered  holy  for  fourteen 
ho8  in  length.  One  of  Akbar's  mints  for  coppep  coinage  was  established  here, 
and  the  water  of  the  Ganges  was  esteemed  so  much,  according  to  Abul  Fazl, 

^  Dowson's  BUiot,  III,  45S. 
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that  thd  loiperial  Coarty  whilst  in  the  Panj&b,  was  always  supplied  with  drinking 
water  from  Hardw&r. 

The  principal  events  connected  with  the  modem  history  of  Hardw&r  is  its 
sack  by  Timiir  in  1398,  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  Bah&ranpnr  district. 
The  rivalry  of  the  Bair&gis  and  Gosh&ins  culminated  on  the  last  day  of  the  fair  in 
1760  in  a  pitched  battle,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  former,  of  whom 
some  eighteen  hondred  were  slain.  Again,  in  1796,  the  Gosh&ins,  venturing 
to  resist  the  better*equipped  Sikh  pilgrims,  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  men.  The  accident  at  the  gh&t  in  1819  is  the  only  other  fact  worthy 
of  record.  The  town  is  in  the  Hardw&r  Municipal  Union,  and  possesses  a  third- 
class  police-station  and  a  post-office.  There  is  a  telegraph  office  at  Mayapur 
in  connection  with  the  Ganges  Canal  works  at  Riirki.  Hodgson  gives  the  ele- 
vation of  Hardw&r  above  the  sea  as  1,024  feet 

Hardw&r  forms  a  stage  on    the  route  from   Moradabad    to   Landour. 

Between  Asafgarh  and  Bhogpur  (6}  miles)  the  Ganges 
is  crossed  by  a  ferry  in  the  rains.    From  Bhogpur 
to  Hardw&r  (13  miles)  the  road  is  fair  in  dry  weather,  but  very  trying  in  the 
rains  :  country^  jungly  ;  pass  R&nimajra,  3^  miles;  Ghandpur  at  6  ;  Jaipnta  at 
7f  ;  cross  the  Ganires  Canal  at  12^,  and  the  Rdrki  road  at  12|.  Hardw&r  also 
forms  a  stage  on  the  alternative  route  from  Burki  to  Dehra.     From  ^iirki  to  • 
Bab&dnrabad,  9^  miles;  thence  to  Hardw&r,  7  miles;  from  Hardw&r  to  Kans- 
rao,  12  miles ;  thence  to  Lachhiw&la,  8  miles ;  and  from  Lachhiw&la  to  Dehra, 
10}  miles.     From  Bah&iuradad  to  Hardw&r  the  country  is  cultivated,  but 
the  road  is  heavy  and  unmetalled ;  and  from  Hardw&r  to  K&nsrao  it  is  worse, 
and  very  difficult,  if  not  impassable,  in  places  for  carts.     It  passes  Parddni  at 
4^  miles,  and  descends  to  the  ffhdt  at  10^  miles ;  supplies  onwards  through  the 
Dun  scarce  and  difficult,  jungle  exceedingly  dense,  and  water  bad.     Mohand  is 
connected  by  a  third-class  forest  road  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  with  Hardw&r. 

The  afiairs  of  the  Hardw&r  Municipal  Union,  comprising  the  neighbouring 

villa£:es  of  Jaw&lapur,  Hardw&r  and  KankhaL  are 
managed  by  a  committee  of  17  members,  of  whom  five 
hold  office  6J^-o^to,  and  12  are  elected  by  the  tax-payers.  The  following  state- 
ments give  the  statistics  connected  with  the  levying  and  disposal  of  the  muni- 
cipal funds,  and  also  show  the  character  of  the  import  trade.  The  population 
within  municipal  limits  was  estimated  at  19,782  souls  in  1873-74,  and  the  actual 
income  derivable  from  taxation  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  Rs.  15,854, 
giving  an  incidence  of  13*7  annas  per  head  of  the  population,  or  if  refunds  on 
exports  be  deducted,  to  Ri.  14,196,  showing  an  incidence  of  11  annas  5|  pie  per 
head.  Owing  to  the  large  moving  population  of  pilgrims  within  the  area  of 
these  towns,  statistics  as  to  consumption  per  head  can  hardly  be  accurate  or 

■ 
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Receipts. 


g 


Opening  Bolince 
Glass     I. — F  o  o  d  and 
driuk. 
n.— Aniraals  for 

slaughter, 
in.— Fuel,  &0.  ... 
,y     IV.'—Bailding  ma- 
terials, 
v.— Drugs,  spi- 
ces. 
M    VI.— Tobacco 
„  Vn.— Textile   fab- 
rics. 
„  YIIL^Metals 


»9 


W 


» 


•M 


Total  of  Octroi 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


••• 


1871-72. 

• 

CO 
00 

P4 

• 
1 

00 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

5,064 

9,317 

1 1,984 

••• 

9,928 

10,142 

••• 

77 

85 

••• 

618 

749 

••• 

1,114 

1,122 

«. 

280 

405 

•«• 

334 

839 

••• 

1,822 

2,192 

••• 

788 

820 

9,707 

14,861 

15,854 

448 

7.313 

12,681 

15,219 

31,491 

49,819 

Expenditure. 


a. 

b. 
c. 


*•• 


Collection 
Head  Office 
Original  works 
Supenriaiou 
Bepalra,  &a 
Police  ... 

Education 
Conservancy 
Charitable  grants, 
Fairs  ... 

Nurseries 
Other  items 


Total 


••• 


1 

• 

•9 

t 

M 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1,375 

1,696 

... 

131 

4,948 

7,306 

..• 

60 

1,549 

1,020 

3,999 

4,015 

••• 

100 

799 

988 

56 

90 

••• 

4,284 

.•• 

S25 

102 

404 

12,827 

20,207 

Bs. 
1,861 
70 
15,337 

130 

887 
4/)S5 

296 
1.116 

220 
4,775 

237 
1,825 


30,769 


The  great  increase  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  revenue  from  1872  to 
1874  is  due  to  the  receipts  and  collections  on  account  of  the  Hardw&r  fair  being 
included  in  the  aooounts,  and  to  the  sale  of  land  in  1873-74,  which  brought  in 
Bs.  6,895.  The  local  trade  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  pilgrims  to  Hardw&r.  A  considerable  through  trade  from  the  Ddn 
passes  through  the  town,  consisting  of  exports  of  wood,  string,  rope  and  forest 
produce,  and  imports  of  grain,  sugar,  spices,  cloth,  and  metals. 

IsLi[MNAaAB,  a  village  in  parganah  Nakiir  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  dis- 
tant 13  miles  south-west  from  Sah&ranpur.  The  population  in  1872  numbered 
2,704  souls.  Isl&mnagar  is  a  Path^  colony  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Bard&r 
Abdullah  Eh&n,  son  of  JatU  Eh&n,  the  founder  of  Jal&labad  in  the  Muz^ffar- 
nagar  district.  He  quelled  a  Gtijar  insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb, 
and  expelling  the  inhabitants,  changed  the  name  from  Gujarwfila  to  Islam- 
nagar.  The  site  lies  close  to,  and  to  the  east  of  one  of  the  distributary  chan- 
nels of \  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  but  the  people  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
much  from  fever. 

Jababhsba,  a  town  in  parganah  Manglaur  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is 
distant  eight  or  nine  miles  south-west  of  Btirki.  The  population  in  1872 
numbered  4,601  souls,  and  in  1865  there  were  3,591  inhabitants.  It  lies  on  the 
road  between  Deoband  and  Bdrki,  and  is  also  connected  with  Sab&ranpur  and 
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Manglanr  by  a  fair-weather  road.  Jabarhera  was  the  original  residence  of  the 
notorious  Gujar  chief,  R&mdaydl  Singh.  It  possesses  a  pretty  masjid  built  by 
JSTaw&b  Hukim  Kh&n,  formerly  governor  of  the  district,  and  a  village  school. 
Act  XX.  of  1856  (the  Chaukid&ri  Act)  is  in  force,  and  in  1873  supported  a 
village  police  numbering  nine  men,  at  an  annual  cost  of  fis.  504,  which  is  met 
from  a  house  tax.  The  total  income  in  1872-73  amounted  to  Rs.  1,124,  giving 
an  incidence  of  Re.  0-5-5  per  head  of  the  popultttion,  and  Re.  1-8-3  per  house. 
During  the  same  year  more  than  one-third  of  the  income  was  expended  on 
drainage  works,  repairs  to  roads,  and  latrines.  The  town  of  Jabarhera  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  village  of  Jabarheri  lying  between  the  Sila  Nadi  and 
another  branch  of  the  West  E&li  Nadi. 

JahXnqirabad,  a  small  parganah  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  old  parganah  of  Raipur  Tiikv  in  the  reign  of  Shahjah4n,  and 
remained  a  separate  tappa  until  1842,  when  it  was  absorbed  in  Faizabad,  Sul- 
t&npur,  and  Jawalapur.  In  1840-41  it  yielded  a  land  revenue  of  Rs.  4,403 
only. 

JamJlLOARH,  an  old  tappa  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  also  known  as  Jam&I 
Ehera,  was  separated  from  parganah  Gangoh  in  the  time  of  Najib  Kh&n  by  one 
Jam&l  Eh&n,  the  amil  of  the  Rohilla  chief.  In  1840-41  it  yielded  a  revenue  of 
Bs.  5,820,  and  was  absorbed  in  Nakiir  in  the  following  year. 

jAURilCsi,  an  old  Akbari  parganah  of  the  Sah&r^npur  district,  from  which 
Sakrauda  was  separated  in  the  time  of  2i&bita  £[h&n.  It  remained  a  distinct 
parganah  until  1855.  In  1840-41  it  gave  a  land  revenue  of  Rs.  38,981,  and 
in  the  following  year  lost,  by  transfer,  villages  assessed  at  Rs.  1,380,  and  gained 
villages  assessed  at  Bs.  7,585.  The  parganah  was  broken  up  in  1855,  and  dis- 
triButed  as  follows  amongst  the  neighbouring  parganahs  : — 


Name  of  parganah. 

■ 

No.  of  viUages. 

Area  hi  acres. 

Land  revenne. 

Fopohition. 

Haraura              •«•              ••• 

Riirkt 

Maofflanr            ^ 

Jawalapur          ••«               ••• 

Bhagwanpar       •••              .•• 

1 
91 
26 
13 
22 

621 
66,189 
11,266 
11.710 
26,624 

Us. 

600 

84/264 

11,168 

6,166 

9,461 

999 

87,612 
7.804 
2,721 
6,862 

Total 

163 

116,809 

60,649 

62,999 

1 

jAWiCLXPUR,  a  town  in  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sah^ran- 
pur  district,  lies  14  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Rtirki,  and  36  miles  east  of  Sah4- 
ranpur.  The  population  of  Jawfilapur  in  1847  numbered  8,862  souls,  in  1853 
there  were  12,162  inhabitants,  and  in  1865  there  were  9,665.  Of  a  total  popu- 
lation in  1872  of  9,269  souls,  there  were  6,582  Hindus  <3,029  females),  and 
2,687  Musalm&ns  (1,320  females).    The  area  of  the  town  is  120  acres,  giving 
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77  persons  to  the  sqnare  acre.     Jaw&l&pur  lies  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 

district,  dose  to  Hardw&r,  with  which  it  is  connected  for  municipal  porposes 

(see  HABDWiCa).     The   octroi  system  has  been  introduced  here  with  some 

success.     A  large  number  of  the  Hiuiiu  residents  consist  of  the   Brahmans 

who  officiate  at  Hardw&r,  and  these   are  at  feud  with  the  zamind&rs,  who  are 

Bajpfits  converted  to  Islam.      Hence  much  litigation  and  quarrelling  takes 

place.     There  is  a  first-class  police-station,  a  branch  post-office,  a  tahsili  school, 

and  a  good  dispensary  in  the  town.     The  present  zamindars  are  said  to  be  the 

descendants  of  the  founders  of  the  town. 

JawJlLAPUB,    a   parganah    in   tahsd    Bdrki  of  the  Sahfiranpur  district, 

is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Siwalik  hills,   which 
Area.  .    ^  ,      tn  i        rx  r       ...  \ 

separate  it  from  the  Dohra  Dun  district ;  on  the  west 

by  parganahs  Rurki  and  Manglaur;  on  the  south  by  parganah  Qordhanpar  of 

the  MuzafFamagar  district;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Ganges  river,  which  separates 

it  from  the  fiijnaur  district.     According  to  the  census  of  1872,  this  parganah 

had  then  a  total  area  of  226  square  miles,  of  which  70  square  miles  were  under 

cultivation.     The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year 

was  129  square  miles,  of  which  70  square  miles  were  cultivated,  44  square 

miles  were  culturable,  and  15  square  miles  were  barren.     The  villages  of  this 

parganah  were  divided  into  three  groups  for  assessment  purposes.     The  first 

group  comprises  the  villages  under  the  Siw&liks  and  along  the  Ganges  CanaL 

,  ..  .  .  The  natural  slope  of  the  country  is  here  excessive,  and 

Natural  aiTisiona.  . 

is  only  partly  counterbalanced  by  the  abundant  rain- 
fall. In  the  villages  to  the  south  of  the  canal,  irrigation  is  plentiful,  and  the 
soil  yields  fine  crops  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  wheat ;  and  in  the  depressions, 
rioe  of  a  fair  description.  Owing  to  the  grpat  depth  of  the  spring-level  (3D  to 
70  feet),  there  are  few  earthen  wells.  The  second  group  consists  of  a  few  villages 
which  are  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  Pathari  torrent,  and  yield  good  crops 
of  wheat  and  rioe.  The  third  group  includes  the  remainder  of  the  parganidi.  The 
villages  to  the  north-east  of  the  B&nganga,  and  on  its  banks  in  the  lower  portion  of 
its  course,  possess  a  very  stiff  soil,  producing  poor  crops,  and  the  population  is  too 
scanty  to  work  such  a  refractory  soil.  Communication  between  the  villages  is 
also  difficult  by  reason  of  the  numerous  streams  which  intersect  this  tract,  and 
which  are  impassable  owing  to  the  swampy  nature  of  their  beds.  In  the  villages 
near  the  Ganges,  however,  the  soil  is  lighter  and  more  friable,  though,  as  a  rule, 
thinner  and  poorer.  Close  on  the  Ganges,  cultivation  is  sparsely  scattered  amid 
extensive  plains  of  tar&i  grass.  Water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  from  aix  to 
eleven  feet  from  the  surface^  and,  except  for  tobacco  and  other  garden  produce, 
irrigation  is  not  necessary.  The  whole  of  this  group  suffered  much  firom  tl^ 
disturbances  during  1857-58.  Predatory  bands  of  Gujars  and  Banjaras  made 
it  their  home,  and  plundered  and  burned  the  villages.    More  hands  to  cultivate 
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the  soil,  and  roads  to  cany  off  its  produce,  are  sadly  needed  here  ;  and  the  pro^ 

ject  of  a  road  connecting  it  with  Manglaur  should  be  carried  out. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.   Thornton's  settlement  showed  a  land  revenue  of 

Rs.  32,209,  increased  by  Mr.  VansAgnew  to  Rs.  38,315. 
liftiid  reTcnue.  .  , 

Mr.   Wynne,  at  his  revision  of    Mr.  Vans  Agnew's 

settlement^  proposed  an  assessment  of  Rs.  41,463  on  a  total  area  of  67,933 

acres,  of  which  58,143  acres  were  assessed  to  land  revenue,  and  of  these  30,131 

acres  were  then  under  cultivation.     The  actual  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted 

to  Rs.  50,686  (or  with  cesses,  Rs.  55,776),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Re.  0-5-7  per 

British  acre  on  the  total  area,  at  Re.  0-9-10  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to 

Qoyemment  revenue,  and  at  Re.  1-2-1  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.    The 

sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  same 

year  has  been  estimated  at  Rs.  94,804. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60  four  whole  villages  and  twelve 

portions  of  villaires,  having  an  ai-ea  of  4,837  acres,  and 

AlienationB.  *^      .  &     J  ©  ?  7 

paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  3,895,  and  valued  at  Bs.  20,902^  . 
were  tamsferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  by 
decree  of  Court  comprised  seven  portions  of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area 
of  1,083  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  521.  The  value  recorded  was 
Rs.  6,372.  Out  of  the  60  whole  and  11  portions  of  villages  remaining  with  the 
original  proprietors,  1,411  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Rs.  536,  valued  at  Rs.  625, 
of  the  former,  and  26  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Rs.  56,  valued  at  Rs.  400, 
of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.  These  statistics  give  a  percentage  of  private 
transfers  to  the  total  area  of  seven  per  cent.,  of  transfers  by  decree  of  Court 
amounting  to  two  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  by  mortgage  amounting  to  three  per 
cent.  The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of  these  cases  was  Rs.  4-5-1,  Rs.  5-14-1, 
and  Rs.  11-11-0,  and  the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted  to  Re.  0^12-10, 
Re.  0-7-8,  and  Re.  0-6-7  per  acre,  respectively.  The  result  from  the  entire  par- 
gSLuah  on  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an  average  value  of  Rs.  3-12-6 
per  acre,  when  the  average  land  revenue  amounted  to  Re.  1  -10-10  per  acre. 
The  principal  losers  were  Gdjars,  who  still  hold  twelve  villages. 

According  to  the    census  of  1872,  parganah  Jaw&lapur  contained  133 

inhabited  villages,  of  which  68    had  less  than  200 

Povulation. 

^  inhabitants,   39  had  between   200  and  500,    16  had 

between  500  and  1,000;  seven  had  between  1,000  and  2,000,  and  two  bad 
bet^veen  3,000  and  5,000.  The  only  town  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabi- 
tants is  Jaw61apur.  The  settlement  records  show  that  there  are  146  estates 
in  tlus  parganah,  one  of  which  is  a  jungle  grant.  The  total  population  in  1872 
numbered  57,330  souls  (25,333  females),  giving  254  to  the  square  xnile.  Clas- 
sified according  to  religion,  there  were  45,398  Hindus,  of  whom  19,897  were 
females  ;  11,923  Musalmftns,  amongst  whom  5,432  were  females  ;'and  there 
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were  9  Christians.  Distribating  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great 
classes,  the  census  shows  5,467  Brahmans,  of  whom  2,330  were  females  ;  3,735 
Bajputs,  including  1,650  females ;  3,038  Baniyas  ( 1,242  females) ;  whilst  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the  other  castes''  of  the  censos 
returns,  which  show  a  total  of  33,158  souls,  of  whom  14,675  are  females.  The 
principal  Brahman  sub-divisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Graur  (4,790), 
Saraswat  and  Ach&raj.  The  Bajputs  belong  to  the  Kh&gi  (3,483)  dan,  and 
the  Baniyas  to  the  Agarw&l  (2,179),  Choti-Saran  and  Saraugi  divisions.  The 
other  castes  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  noticed  under  the  Borki 
parganah.  The  castes  having  more  than  one  thousand  members  in  this  par- 
ganah are  the  Kah&r,  1,974 ;  Cham&r,  9,602 ;  Khikrob,  1,038 ;  Gujar,  1,311 ; 
Barhai,  1,134 ;  Saini,  3,625 ;  Lodha,  1,969,  and  Banj&ra,  1,608.  The  Musalmans 
are  classified  amongst  Shaikhs  (824)  ;  converted  Pnndirs,  Chauh&ns  and  Baj- 
puts (696);  and  Path&ns  (578)  ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction. 
The  principal  landowners  belong  to  the.  Ghauhfin,  Bajput — both  Hindu  and 
Musalm&n— Brahman,  Gujar,  Mah&jan  and  Saini  divisions. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that,  of  die  male 
adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age)  1,578 
are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Gh>vemment  servants,  priests, 
doctors,  and  the  like  ;  2,378  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants,  water- 
carriers,  barbers,  sweepers^  washermen,  &c. ;  1,836  in  commerce,  in  buying,  sell- 
ing, keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men,  animab, 
or  goods ;  5,617  in  agricultural  operations ;  2,827  in  industrial  occupations,  arts 
and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances,  vegetable,  mine- 
ral, and  animal.  There  were  5,280  persons  returned  as  labourers,  and  913  as 
of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of  age'  or 
sex,  the  same  returns  give  128  as  landholders,  15,970  as  cultivators,  and  41,232 
as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  educational 
statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  144  males  as  able  to  read  and 
write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  31,997  souls. 

Jaw&lapur  was  known  under  the  name  of  Bhogpur  in  Akbar's  time,  and  until 
late  years  the  records  showed  the  name  Bhogpur  urf  Jaw&lapur.  It  covers 
pretty  nearly  the  area  of  the  old  parganah  of  Bhogpur,  which  was  so  called  from 
a  town  of  that  name  situated  on  the  Ganges  near  Hardw&r.  Tieffenthaler^  statsa 
that  Hardw&r  was  also  called  Bhogpur,  but  Elliot^  thinks  that  this  statement  is 
incorrect.  In  1840-41  JawWapur  yielded  a  revenue  of  its.  15,227,  and  in  the 
following  year  received  villages  assessed  at  Rs.  1,809  from  Jah&ngirabad.  In 
1855  considerable  changes  took  place.  Two  villages,  with  an  area  of  1,409  acres, 
and  a  revenue  of  Bs.  750,  were  transferred  to  Burki,  whilst  17  villages,  with  an 

J  Bemoulii,  I.,  147.  ^Beames'  Elliot^  II.,  129.  " 
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ai^  of  15,937  aores,  and  a  revenne  of  Bs.  9,023,  were  received  from  the  same 
parganah,  and  13  villages,  with  an  area  of  11,710  acres,  and  a  revenne  of 
I?s.  6,165,  from  Janr&si.  This  left  the  total  number  of  villages  at  115,  with  an 
area  of  106,143  acres,  and  a  land  revenue  of  Bs^  45,674  in  1855. 

Kankhal,  a  town  in  parganah  Jaw&lapnr  of  the  Sah&ranpar  district,  is 
distant  38  miles  from  Sah&ranpnr,  16  miles  from  Burki,  and  about  one  mile 
from  Hardwftr.  The  population  in  1865  was  4,781,  and  in  1872  numbered 
4,904  souls,  consisting  principally  of  Brahmans  attached  to  the  Hardw&r  tem- 
ples, who  intermarrj  exclusivelj  with  those  of  Jaw&lapur*  The  temple  of 
Daksheswara  or  ^  Lord  of  Daksha,^  a  sjnonjm  of  Shiva,  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  and  is  supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  god  Hah&deo  spoiled  the 
sacrifice  of  Daksha,  and  where  Sati  or  Uma,  daughter  of  Daksha  and  spouse  of 
Shiva,  immolated  herself  in  the  fire  (see  Hardwar).  Many  of  the  houses  here. 
are  very  substantially  built  and  have  their  walls  decorated  with  fantastic  pie* 
tures.  The  bank  of  the  river  is  lined  with  shady  and  tastefully  laid  out 
gardens,  and,  notwithstanding  the  general  want  of  sanitation  which  distin- 
guishes it  in  coBEmion  with  other  Sah&ranpur  towns,  the  appearance  of  Kan* 
khal  is  on  the  whole  picturesque.  The  town  is  included  in  the  Hardw&r 
Municipal  Union,  and  possesses  an  outpost  of  police  and  a  village  schooK 
There  are  some  rich  mah&jans  resident  here,  and  through  their  influence  in 
1857,  the  townsmen  suiocessfuUy  resisted  the  attacks  of  a  powerftd  body  of 

dakaits.    Kankhal,  under  the  name  Kanakhala,  is  mentioned  i^  the  Pnr&nas 

» 

and  the  E&tha-s&rit-s&gara* 

KiiLTHA,  an  old  parganah  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  was  separated  from 
Deoband  by  Najib  Kh&n,  who  established  a  tahsil  at  Badgaon  to  overawe  the 
turbiilent  Fundir  Bajp6ts.  It  remained  a  separate  parganah  up  to  1855.  In 
1841-42  the  land  revenue  amounted  to  Bs.  29,769,  and  in  the  following  year, 
villages  assessed  at  Bs.  11,480  were  received  from  other  parganahs.  In  1855*, 
the  parganah  was  broken  up,  and  its  villages  transferred  to  the  parganahs  men- 
tioned below : — 


ParganAh. 

No.  of  viUagea. 

Area  in  acres. 

Land  revenue. 

1 

Population. 

R&mpar 
Deoband 
Nigal 

••• 
•  •• 

••• 
• 

8 
20 

8.818 

31,849 

7,268 

9,S99 
94,280 

7,870 

8,288 

15,548 
4,526 

Total 

a7 

86,980 

41,879 

85,801 

Mention  is  made  of  the  K&tha  villages  in  the  notices  of  the  parganahs  amongst 
which  they  have  been  distributed.  From  early  times  this  parganah  has  been 
occupied  by  a  colony  of  Fundir  Bajputs,  who  have  preserved  their  lands  in  the 
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very  midst  of  the  tract  known,  from  the  preponderance  of  O^jars  amongit 
the  population,  as  Giijr&t. 

Kheri,  an  old  tappa  or  snbdivision  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  was  sepa- 
rated from  Bdrki  in  the  time  of  Z&bita  Eh&n.  The  proprietors  are  converted 
Bajputs,  who,  on  becoming  3fusalm&ns,  assamed  the  prefix  B4o  to  their  names* 
Kheri,  with  the  adjacent  hill  tracts,  continued  a  separate  tappa  until  the  settle- 
ment in  1838,  when  the  excessive  waste  was  cut  off  to  form  the  Kheri  jungle. 
The  cultivated  portion  was  divided  into  villages  and  settled  with  the  proprie- 
tors.  These  villages  were  subsequently  absorbed  in  parganah  Muzaffarabad. 
Some  aocount  of  the  tappa  is  given  under  the  heads  of  ^  waste*  and  ^  old 
families'  in  the  district  notice,  and  a  full  notice  of  the  tract  and  its  fiscal  history 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Thornton's  report  in  I.  Settlement  Reports,  86 — ^90.  The 
patiis  into  which  the  estate  was  divided,  and  the  arrangements  made  at  settlement, 
are  also  detailed  there.  Being  of  purely  administrative  interest,  and  already 
in  an  available  form,  these  details  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

EoTWAL,  a  village  in  parganali  Manglaur  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  dis- 
tant 20  miles  from  the  civil  station.  The  population  in  1872  numbered  1,087 
souls.  The  western  half  of  the  village  is  occupied  by  G&ra  Mnsalm4ns,  who 
possess  a  good  masjid ;  and  the  eastern  half  is  inhabited  by  Hindu  Ghlijars  and 
Brahmans,  who  have  a  temple.  The  village  belongs  to  the  Landhaura  estate^ 
The  site  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Sila  Nadi,  and  is  fairly  raised. 
There  are  about  422  mud  houses  separated  by  good  open  ways.  The  water  in 
three  briok  wells  stood  at  sixteen  feet  from  the  surface  in  Maroh,  and  is  reported 
good ;  the  village  itself,  too,  is  dean  and  well-kept. 

Lakhnauti,  an  old  Akbari  parganah  of  the  Saharanpur  district,  was  brok»i 
Bp  in  1842 :  seven  villages  were  transferred  to  Bampur,  one  village  to  the 
K&tha  parganah,  and  fifty-seven  to  Gangoh.  The  req;iainder  were  absorbed 
amongst  the  neighbouring  parganahs  of  the  Muzaffamagar  district. 

Lakhnaitti,  a  village  or  decayed  town  in  parganah  Gangoh  of  the  Sahi- 
ranpur  district,  is  distant  26  miles  from  the  town  of  Sah&ranpur.  The  popiH 
lation  in  1865  was  4,157,  and  in  1872  was  3,998.  This  village  lies  on  the  road 
to  Kam&l,  between  Gangoh  and  the  Jumna.  It  possesses  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  an  old  native  fort,  a  village  school,  and  a  branch  post-office.  Act  XX.  of 
1856  is  in  forc0,  and  in  1872  ^pported  a  village  police  of  nine  men,  at  a  cost  of 
Bs.  504,  which  is  diofraved  from  a  house-tax.  The  total  income  from  all  sources 
in  1872-73  amounted  to  Bs.  1,342,  giving  an  incidence  of  Be.  0-5-6  per  head  of 
the  population,  and  Be.  1-8-5  per  house  assessed.  Lakhnauti  and  the  five  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  owned  by  a  colony  of  Tnrkm&ns,  who  are  in  the  last 
stages  of  poverty  and  embarrassment.  This  town,  however,  was  a  place  of  eon- 
siderable  strength  in  the  last  century.  In  1794  Bapu  Sindhia,  the  Marhatta 
(Governor  of  Sah&ranpur,  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  reducing  it  to  submis- 
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lioQ ;  and  it  was  not  until  reinforcements  had  arrived  nnder  lus  lientenant^ 
Geor^  Thomas,  and  a  practicable  breach  bad  been  effected,  that, the  com- 
mandant saw  fit  to  negotiate  for  its  surrender. 

Lavdhau&a,  a  large  village  in  parganah  Manglanr  of  the  Sah&ranpnr  district 
lies  about  five  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Btirki,  and  28  miles  to  the  east  of 
Bahiranpor.  The  population  in  1853  numbered  5,197  souls,  and  in  1,865  there 
were  5,118  inhabitants.  In  1872  the  total  population  amounted  to  5,023  souls,  of 
whom  3,534  Were  Hindiis  ^1,646  females),  and  1,489  were  Musalm&ns  (689 
females).  The  town  site  eoTcrs  92  acres,  giving  55  persons  to  the  acre.  The 
inhabitants  are  ehieflj  Gujars,  the  clansmen  of  the  notorious  Gtijar  chief,  Raja 
Bamdajil  Singh.  Landhaura  possesses  a  village  school  and  a  post-office.  There 
is  an  old  fort  here  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  which  has  been  turned  into  a 
teceptacle  for  the  village  sewage.  The  village  was  burned  for  excesses  committed 
during  the  mutin j. 

LiBABHKBl,  a  village  in  parganah  Manglanr  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district, 
is  distant  25  miles  from  Sahiranpur,  and  7^  miles  due  south  from  Burki.  The 
populati<m  in  1872  numbered  3,158  souls,  and  in  1865  there  were  3,470  inhabit 
taCUts,  principally  Tagas  and  J&ts.  It  has  a  village  school,  and  forms  a  portion 
of  the  Manglanr  Union  for  the  purposes  of  the  Chaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856). 
The  neighbourhood  of  Libarheri  is  celebrated  for  its  sugar-cane,  of  the  species 
known  as  ^  tnerthC  There  are  some  trees  near  the  town,  and  much  rice  and 
highFcrop  cultivation.  Cholera  and  fever  have  been  prevalent  for  years.  The 
soil  contains  much  clay  used  for  brick-making  and  pottery.  The  drainage, 
however,  is  bad,  and  there  are  many  excavations  full  of  stagnant"  water  around 
the  site,  which  are  drained  towards  the  Gknges  Canal.  There  are  also  two 
distributary  channels  dose  to  the  town,  and  the  water-level  in  these  and  the 
canal  is  higher  than  the  town  site,  hence  the  spring-level  in  the  wells  has 
risen  from  30  feet  from  the  surface  to  18  feet  in  the  cold  weather,  and  10  feet 
in  the  rains,  and  the  water  then  becomes  bad  and  undrinkable.  The  town  is 
composed  chiefly  of  mud  huts,  and  the  ways  are  unmade  and  full  of  cavities, — 
the  receptacles  of  all  kinds  of  impurities  and  filth.  The  general  health,  as  may 
be  supposed,  is  extremely  bad. 

Malhaipuii,  an  old  parganah  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  was  absorbed  in 
1842  amongst  the  neighbouring  parganahs.  It  then  gave  a  land  revenue 
amounting  to  Rs.  51,453.  It  was  one  of  the  old  Akbari  parganahs,  ismd  lay 
to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Sahdranpur,  having  its  viUages  very  much  intermixed 
with  those  of  the  8ah4ranpur  parganah.  The  settlement  in  1838  was  formed  by 
Mr.  Thornton  (I.,  Settlement  Beports,  65).  The  town  of  Malhaipur  was  one  of 
the  places  visited  by  Timiir's  army  in  his  invasion  of  the  district  in  1398  A.D. 

MXn  Sdtgh-KX-TXnda,  a  small  village  on  the  road  from  Sah4ranpur  to 
the  Dehra  valley,  is  utuated  in  parganah  Muzaffarabad,  23  miles  from  the 
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town  of  Sah&ranpiir.    There  is  an  ont-post  of  police  stationed  iiere  for  soma 

years. 

ManglauR)  the  chief  town  of  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sihft- 

ranpur  district,  is  distant  six  miles  due  south  of  Btirki,  and  16  miles  8oath-«ast 

of  Sahdranpur.    The  population  in  1847  was  5,959,  in  1853  there  were  10,322 

inhabitants,  and  in  1865  there  were  9,665.     In  1872,  oat  of  a  total  population 

numbering  9,202  souls,  there  were  3,049  Hindiis  (1,385  females),  and  6,153 

Musalm&ns  (2,937  females'^.     The  town  site  is  fairly  raised,  and  occnpies  171 

acres,'  giTing  54  persons  to  the  acre.    The  Musalm4n  inhabitants  are  principally 

Jul&has  (weavers),  who  are  now  much  impoverished.  Borne  of  the  Hinda  zamin- 

d&rs  are  wealthy  men.     There  are  numerous  brick  built 
Site.  "^ 

houses,  surrounded  and  divided  by  mud  huts,  and 
imbedded  amongst  groves  of  trees  or  luxuriant  crops.    The  roadways  are  in 
fair  repair.    To  the  south  is  a  deep  depression,  formerly  used  as  a  brick-field, 
but  now  irrigated  from  the  canal  and  cultivated.    There  is  a  similar  excavation 
on  the  west,  and  numerous  waters-holes  on  all  sides  of  the  town,  which  have  of 
late  years  been  drained.    Many  of  the  shops  in  the  b&z&r  are  out  of  repair,  and 
there  is  no  trade.    The  water  in  the  wells  is  found  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet 
from  the  surfaee,  and  is  said  to  have  risen  from  thirty  feet  since  the  introduc* 
tion  of  the  canal,  which  runs  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town. 
The  Chaukid&ri  Act  (XX^  of  1856)  is  in  force,  and  in  1873,  in  conjunction 
with  Libarheri,  supported  a  ^411age  police  numbering  21  men  of  all  ranks,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  Rs.  1,152,  besides  a  staff  of  16  scavengers.    The  total  income 
from  all  sources  in  1872-73  amounted  to  Bs.  3,276,  giving  an  incidence  of 
Be.  0-4-0  per  head  of  the  population,  and  Re.  l-7-'8  per  house  assessed. 
During  the  same  year  the  conservancy  establishment  was  increased,  and 
nearly  Rs.  2,000  were  expended  on  local  improvements.    Much,  however, 
remains  to  be  done   here  in  the  way  of  sanitation  and  drainage.      The 
people  suffer  very  much  from   a^rne  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  both 
of  which  are  diseases  due  to  malaria.     Manglaur  is  said  to  hare  been  founded 
by  one  Raja  Mangal   Sain,  a  Rajput  feudatory   of  the  celebrated    Fikra^ 
mdditya.    Traces  of  the  foundations  of  the  fortress  of  the  founder  are  still 
visible  near  the  town.     Manglaitr  possesses    a  second  class  police-station,  a 
post-office,  and  a  parganah  school,  and  was  once  celebrated  for  its  carpentry,  but 
nearly  all  the  best  workmen  died  during  the  fever  epidemic  of  1868-69.    (See 
Cutcliffe's  Report,  Appendix  A.,  1.) 

Manqlaub,  a  parganah  in  tahsil  Riirki  of  the  Sahdranpur  district^  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  parganahs  Bhagwanpur  and 

Rt!lrki ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Muzaffarnagar  district; 

on  the  east,  by  parganah  Jaw41apur  ;  and  on  the  west  by  parganahs  Nagal  and 

Deoband.    According  to  the  census  of  1872  this  parganah  had  then  a  total 
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9XBK  of  121  square  miles,  of  which  94  square  miles  were  under  cultivation. 
The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  120 
square  miles,  of  whioh  94  square  miles  were  cultivated,  10  square  miles  were 
culturable,  and  16  square  miles  were  barren.  At  the  time  of  settlement  the 
villages  in  this  parganah  were  divided  into  four  groups.  In  the  first  group 
comprising  those  lying  in  the  khddir  to  the  east,  the  rauali  soil  is  grey  and 
loamy,  and  the  ddkar  soil  is  stiff  and  brown.  There  are  some  swampy  patches 
,   ,  especialiy  near  the  Had^&ha,  and  the  spring  level  is 

found  at  about  nine  feet  from  the  surface.  The  staple 
crop  is  wheat,  but  good  rice  is  produced  here  and  there.  The  next  group 
consists  of  those  villages  having  a  mixed  upland  and  lowland  area.  '  The  low- 
lands in  a  few  of  these  villages  to  the  north  are  good,  and  yield  fair  crops  of 
rice ;  but  in  the  greater  number  they  are  swampy,  the  springs  having  risen 
owing  to  percolation  from  the  canal.  To  the  south  the  lowlands  have  been 
injured  by  the  new  cut  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Sol&ni  have  be^n  taken. 
The  ridge  of  uplands  is  much  cut  up  by  ravines,  and  the  level  tract  beyond 
is  on  the  whole  sandy  and  poor.  The  third  group  consists  of  a  few  villages  on 
either  bank  of  the  Slla  Eh&la,  containing  much  poor  bMda  soil;  and  with  littie 
irrigation,  owing  to  the  depth  of  water  from  the  surface  (20  feet).  The  fourth 
group  includes  the  upland  viUages  irrigated  from  the  Ganges  Canal,  which  are 
well  populated,  irrigated  and  cultivated.  A  ridge  of  sand  with  a  strip*  of  bhiidaf 
runs  through  this  group,  nearly  parallel  to  the  upland  cliff.  A  second  sandy 
ridge,  first  becoming  apparent  in  the  Burki  parganah,  runs  down  this  par- 
ganah on  the  west,  first  on  one  side  of  the  Sila  and  then  on  the  other,  and 
passes  into  the  Deoband  parganah,  and  through  it  into  the  Muzaffamngar 
district.  The  land  between  these  ridges  is  productive  and  easily  worked,  and 
the  J&t  and  Gujar  cultivators  are  both  industrious  and  prosperous* 

The  last  year  of  the  old  settlement  effected  by  Mr.  E.  Ttiornton  showed 

a  land  revenue  amounting  to  Bs.  96,487,  which 
Mr.  VansAgnew  increased  to  Bs.  96,992.  The  late 
Mr.  Wynne  revised  this  assessment,  and  proposed  Bs.  1,01,746.  At  that  time 
the  total  area  was  found  to  be  77,070  acres,  of  which  66,370  acres  were  assessed 
to  land  revenue,  and  59,311  acres  were. then  under  cultivation*  The  actual 
land  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Bs.  93,215  (or  with  cesses,  Rs,  1,02,507)^ 
falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  0-8-2  per  British  acre  on  the  total  area,  at  Be.  0-18-7 
per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  at  Be.  1-5-0  per 
acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners 
as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at  Bs.  1,26,659. 
Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60,  fifty-two  portions  of  villages, 

leaving  an  area  of  4^509  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of 
Bs.  5,759,  and  valued  at  Bs.  35,858,  were  transferred 
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by  private  arrangement  in  tim  parganah.  The  transfen  by  decree  of  Coml 
comprised  one  entire  village  and  59  portions  of  villages,  having  an  aggregate 
area  of  5,732  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  fis.  7,510.  The  value  recorded 
was  Rs.  21, 1 11.  Out  of  the  66  whole  and  78  portions  of  villages  remaining 
with  the  original  proprietors,  620  acres,  bearing  a  rev^ine  of  Ba.  767,  valned 
at  Rs.  3,112,.of  the  former,  and  865  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs*  1,368, 
valned  at  Hs.  10,047,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.  These  etatisties 
give  a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  6  per  cent,  of  transfers 
by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  7  per  cent,  and  of  transfers  by  mortgage 
amounting  to  2  per  cent.  The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of  these  caaes  was 
Rs.  8-12*0,  Rs.  4-9-10  and  Rs.  12-7-0 ;  and  the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted 
to  Re.  1-3-4,  Re.  1*3-8  and  Re.  1-5-0  per  acre  respectively.  The  result  from 
the  entire  parganah  on  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an  average  value  of 
Rs.  6  per  acre  when  the  average  land  revenue  amounted  to  Be.  l>5-0  per 
acre.  Onjars  and  Jits  were  the  principal  losers,  yet  the  former  still  retain  39 
entire  villages,  and  the  latter  12. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Manglaur  contained  115  inha- 
bited villages,  of  which  86  had  less  than  200  inhabi-* 
opa  at  on.  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  between  200  and  500 ;  32  had  between 

500  and  1,000 ;  eight  had  between  1,000  and  2,000.;  and  one  had  between  3,000 
and  5,000.  The  towns  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  are  Manglaur 
and  Landhaura.  The  records  show  that  at  settlement  there  were  146  estates 
in  this  parganah)  of  which  one  was  a  jungle  grant.  The  total  populati<Mi  in 
1872  numbered  66,742  souls  (30,152  females),  giving  551  to  the  square  mile. 
Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  48,272  Hindis,  of  whom  21,498 
were  females ;  18,468  Musalmins,  amongst  whom  8,654  were  females ;  and  there 
were  two  Christians.  Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great 
classes,  the  census  shows  4,116  Brahmans,  of  whom  1,820  werefemalea  ;  135 
Rajputs,  including  56  females;  3,109  Baniyas  (1,385  females) ;  whilst  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the  other  castes''  of  the  census  returns, 
which  show  a  total  of  40,912  souls,  of  whom  18,237  are  females.  The  principal 
Brahman  sub-divisions  found  in' this  parganah  are  the  Gaur  (3,786),  Ach&raj, 
Dakaut  and  Bharaddhwaj.  The  Baniyas  belong  to  the  Agarw&l  (1,714),.  Saraugi 
(206),  Bishnoi,  Qoyel,  G&t4,  Bangal  and  Dasa  divisions.  The  other  castee  are  for 
the  most  part  the  same  as  those  noticed  under  the  RArki  parganah.  Those  castes 
having  more  than  one  thousand  members  in  this  parganah  are  the  Eumh4r, 
1,077 ;  Kahir,  2,813 ;  Chamir,  18,158 ;  Kh&krob,  1,535 ;  Gujar,  6,615  ;  Barbu, 
1,236;  Gbrariya,  1,048;  Saini,  1,790;  and  J&t,  4,344  Ibe  Musalm&ns  are 
returned  under  Shaikhs  (435),  converted  Pundirs  and  Chauh&ns  (447),  and 
Path&ne  (1,436)  ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction.  The  principal 
landholders  are  Gujars,  Jats,  Kalw&rs,  Shaikhz&dahs,  Jhojas,  and  Mahajans. 
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The  oocapations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  oolleoted  at  the 

census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age),  746  are  employed  in  professional  ayocadons,  such  as  Goyernment  seryants, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  2,894  in  domestic  sendee,  •  as  personal  senrants, 
water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  1,491  in  commerce,  in  buy- 
ing, selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conyeyance  of  men, 
animals,  or  goods  ;  7,762  in  agricultural  operations ;  4,178  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  4,935  persons  returned  as  labour- 
ers, and  480  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irres- 
pective of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  583  as  landholders,  21,165  as  cul- 
tivators, and  44,994  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture. 
The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,128  males  as 
able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  86,5?0  souls. 

llanglaur  is  an  old  Akbari  parganah.  It  remained  unchanged  until  1842^ 
and  gave  a  land  revenue  in  1840-41  of  Bs.  62,607.  In  1842  it  received  villages 
assessed  at  Bs.  21,002,  and  villages  assessed  at  Bs.  2,781  were  transferred  to 

other  parganahs.    Five  villages  were  handed  over  to  the 
Muzaffaraagar   district,  and  five  were    received   from 
parganah  Numagar  (now  Gbrdhanpur).    In  1855  considerable  changes  took 
place,  which'  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
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985 

7,804 
226 

145 

77,401 

94,«4S 

69,801 

'  Maskhaba,  a  river  which  rises  directly  in  the  Ealuw&la  pass  in  the  Siw&Iik 
hills.  Like  most  of  the  other  hill  streams,  the  bed  is  sandj,  the  fall  is  rapid 
and,  except  in  the  rains^  it  is  dry.  The  Maskhara  is  fed  by  three  other  streams 
rising  in  the  same  hills,  ins.,  the  Ealkar,  Jaitpur,  and  Suisara  Baos.  When 
the  opening  of  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  was  determined  on,  cuts  were  made 
from  the  Maskhara  in  three  places,  by  which  its  surplus  waters  were  led  into  the 
Chitfoha,  N&gadeo,  and  Dumaula,  the  head-waters  of  the  Hindan. 

IffuzATFABABAD,  a  parganah  of  the  Sahdranpur  tahsil,  is  bounded  on  the 

north  by  the  Sivi-dliks ;  on  tibe  west,  by  the  Faizabad 
.  parganah ;  on  the  east^  by  Bhagw&npur;  and  on  tfe 
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Bonth,  by  parganahs  Sahiranpur  and  Haraara.  Acoording  to  the  census  of  1872, 
parganah  Mazaffarabad  had  a  total  area  of  202  sqoare  miles,  of  which  78 
square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue 
during  the  same  year  was  105  square  miles,  of  which  78  square  miles  were 
cultivated,  14  square  miles  were  culturable,  and  13  square  miles  were  barreo. 
The  porthem  portion  of  the  parganah  is  similar  to  the  neighbouring  parganah 
of  Faizabad,  and  muoh  covered  with  forest.  Four  hill  torrents  intersect  the 
parganah,  two  of  which  (the  Barkala  and  Sahnsrao)  join  the  Maskbara,  which 
falls  into  the  Jumna;  a  third  joins  the  Hindan,  and  a  fourth  falls  into  the 

Sol&ni,  a  feeder  of  the  Oancres,  just  below  Eheri.     The 

Rivera.  '  .  .         , 

last  two  contain  water  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  estates  on  their  banks  have  moist  khddir  lands.  There  is  very 
little  irrigation,  and  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  parganah  earthen  wells  can- 
not be  constructed,  as  water  is  found  only  at  a  great  depth  (100  to  150  feet) 
below  the  surface,  and  the  soil  contains  a  large  proportion  pf  stones  and  booiders. 
Those  at  present  in  existence  are  chiefly  used  for  domestic  purposes  and  for 
watering  cattle.  The  beds  of  the  canal  distributaries,  even  in  the  south  of  the 
parganah,  are  too  low  to  admit  of  their  supplying  the  means  o£  irrigation  to  any 
large  extent.  The  rabi  crops  form  56  per  oent.  of  the  total  cultivation,  and 
but  little  sugar-cane  cultivation  is  seen. 

The  last  year  of  the  settlement  made  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  1839  showed  a 

land  revenue  of  Rs.  41,948,  and  this  was  raised  to 
Bs.  43,556  by  Mr.  YansAgnew.  Mr.  H.  Robertson 
revised  the  latter  assessment,  and  proposed  a  revenue  of  Bs.  57,095  on  a  total 
area  amounting  to  51,621  acres,  of  which  42,924  acres  were  assessed  to  land 
revenue,  and  of  these  33,967  acres  were  cultivated.  l%e  actual  land  revenue 
for  1872  amounted  to  Bs*  64,465  (or  with  cesses,  Bs.  71,006),  falling  at  a  rate 
of  Be.  0-8-0  per  British  acre  on  the  total  area,  at  Be.  0-15-4  per  acre  on  the 
area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  at  Be.  1-4-8  per  aore  on  the  culti- 
vated area.  The  sum  paid  by  oultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses 
during  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at  Bs.  1,14,949. 

The  parganah  may  be  divided  into  two  very  distinct  tracts,  varying  mate- 
,  ,,  ,  .  rially  in  the  character  of  their  soils  and  the  facilities 

Nataral  aiyisiODS.  ,       .i  i.     .     .       .  „%.  « 

that  they  possess  for  irrigation.  The  northern  portion^ 
comprising  about  one-third  of  the  total  area,  has  the  dark  chocolate-coloured 
alluvial  soil  noticed  under  the  Faizabad  parganah,  whilst  the  portion  lying 
nearest  the  hills  is  often  altogether  valueless,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  this  layer 
of  soil.  The  depth  of  the  spring-level,  too,  is  a  great  hindrance  to  cultivation, 
though  this  is  partially  counterbalanced  by  the  great  rainfall,  here  averaging 
about  60  inches  per  annum.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  estates  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sol&ni,  the  remainder  of  the  parganabis  covered  with  a  rich  raudU soil 
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occasionallj  intermixed  with  sandi  bnt,  as  a  whole,  productive  of  luxuriant 
crops,  and  rendered  still  more  valuable  bj  its  participation  in  the  high  rain-^fall 
of  the  submontane  tracts.  The  water  here,  too,  ia  only  from  10  to  18  feet  from 
the  surface,  and  well-irrigation  is  easy.  In  the  cultivated  area,  first  class  soil 
(miacm)  forms  fifteen  per  cent,  and  tha  worst  soil  (bkMa)  only  nine  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60  six  whole  villages  and  29  portions 

of  villages,  having  an  area  of  7,540  acres,  and  paying 
a  revenue  of  Bs.  5,752,  and  valued  at  Hs.  46,234,  were 
transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  by  decree  of 
Court  comprised  28  portions  of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  5,805  acres, 
and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  4,067.  The  value  reeorded  was  Bs.  19,625. 
Out  of  the  32  whole  and  38  portions  of  villages  remaining  with  the  original  pro- 
prietors, 4,315  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  2,652,  valued  at  Bs.  18,000,  of 
the  former,  and  4,923  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  2,913,  valued  at  Bs.  47,265, 
of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.  These  statistics  give  a  percentage  of  pri« 
vate  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  14  per  cent.,  of  transfers  by  decree  of  Court 
amounting  to  11  per  cent.,  and  transfers  by  mortgage  amounting  to  23  per  cent. 
The  average  value  in  each  of  these  cases  was  B«.  6-2-1,  Bs.  3-6-1  and  Bs.  7-  4-4,  and 
the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted  to  Be.  0-12-2,  Be.  0-11-2,  aud  Be.  0-10-0  per 
acre,  respectively.  The  result  from  the  entire  parganah  on  48  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  gives  an  nverage  value  of  Bs.  5-13-7  per  acre  when  the  average 
land  revenue  amounted  to  Be.  0-11-4  per  acre..  Shaikhs,  Q&ras,  Brahmans 
and  Hindu  Bajputs  were  the  principal  losers,  but  atill  retain  3,  1,  16  and  6 
entire  villages,  respectively,  besides  shares  in  odiers. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah   Mnzaffarabad  contained  136 

inhabited  villages,   of  Which   62  had  less  than  200 
^^  ^  ^  inhabitants ;  42  had  between  200  and  500 ;  26  had 

between  500  and  1,000 ;  5  had  between  1,000  and  2,000;  and  one  had  between 
2,000  and  3,000.    At  the  settlement  there  were  98  estates,  of  which  three  were 
held  free  of  revenue,  and  fifteen  were  jungle  grants.     The  total  population  in 
1872  numbered  37,078  soub  (21,020  females),  giving  229  to  the  square  mile. 
Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  33,809    Hindus,  of  whom  15,228 
were  females,  and  12,469  Mnsalm&ns,  amongst  whom  5,798  were  females.    Dis- 
tributing the  Hiudu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census 
shows  1,443  Brahmans,  of  whom  614  were  females  ;  1,425  Bajputs,  including 
564  females;  968  Baniyas(398  females);  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion is  included  in  "  the  other  castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total 
of  29,973  souls,  of  whom  13,646  are  females.     The  principal  Brahman  sub- 
divisions found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Qaur  (1,331),  and  Ach&raj.    The  B^ 
pats  show  member^  of  the  Pundir  (746),  Kh&gi,  Polast  and  Ohandrabansi 
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dans,  and  the  Baniyas  are  ohiefly  Agarw&Is  (634),  Sarangls,  Gkirgs,  Goyels  and 
Maithilas.  The  other  castes  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  given  nnder 
the  notice  of  the  Haranra  parganah.  Eah&rs  number  2,072  sonis  ;  Chamars, 
11,777;  Sainis,'3,469 ;  Eambohs,  1,339 ;  and  Banj&ras,  2,909.  Of  the  SOestates 
paying  revenue  to  Government,  there  are  39  which  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
proprietors,  ru.,  22  to  Mabdjans,  10  to  Bajputs,  5  to  G&rfis,  and  2  to  Brahmans. 
The  cultivators  are  chiefly  Sainfs  and  G&r&s.  The  Musalm&ns  comprise  Shaikhs 
(295),  converted  Pundirs  (44),  Pathdns  (1,154),  converted  Rajputs  (846),  and 
Husalm&n  Gujars  (703)  ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.     From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  popniation  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age)  156  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;   1,211  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants, 
water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c.  ;  796  in  commerce,  in  buy- 
ing, selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men, 
animals,  or  goods ;  6,552  in  agricultural  operations ;  1,671  in  industrial  occnpa- 
tions,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.    There  were  4,249  persons  returned  as  labourers, 
and  309  as  of  no  specified  occupation.     Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective 
of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  812  as  landholders,  9,419  as  cultivators 
and  26,847  as  engaged  in  occupations  unoonnected  with  agriculture.      The 
educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  79  males  as  able 
to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  25,258  sonls. 

MuzafTarabad  is  one  of  the  old  Akbari  parganahs.  In  1840-41  the  land 
revenue  stood  at  Rs.  37,375  ;  by  transfers  in  1841-42  there  was  an  increase  of 
Es.  19,685,  and  a  decrease  of  Rs.  8,047,  leaving  a  revenue  of  Bs.  49,013.  The 
next  changes  took  place  in  1855,  and  are  shown  below  :— 
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NiCGAL,  a  village  in  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sah&ranpar 
district,  is  distant  10  miles  from  Sah&ranpnr.  The  population  in  1872  num- 
bered 586  souls.  N&gal  is  a  small  unimportant  place  on  the  line  of  march  from 
Meernt  to  Landour,  distant  11^  miles  from  the  previous  station  (Deoband\and 
17  miles  from  the  next  station  fFatehpur.)  Supplies  are  only  procurable  after 
notice,  and  the  enoamping-ground  is  confined.  From  Deoband  the  country  is  well 
wooded  and  fairly  cultivated ;  the  road  is  a  second^lass  raised  and  bridged  but 
unmetalled  road ;  it  is  rather  heavy,  and  passes  Saisara  at  7^  miles,  and  Barsara  at 
9^  miles.  From  hence  to  Fatehpur  you  cross  the  Riirki  and  Sah&ranpur  road 
at  6^  miles,  pass  Haraura  at  lOf  mites,  a  village  where  water  and  supplies  are 
plentiful ;  road  for  the  rest  of  the  way  is  metalled.  There  is  a  third-dasa 
policeHstation  and  branch  post-office  here» 

HjLqaLj  a  parganah  in  tahsil  Deoband.  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  bounded 

on  the  north  by  the  Haraura  parganah ;  on  the  east  by 
Bhagw&npurand  Manglaur ;  on  the  south  by  Deoband ; 
and  on  the  west  by  R&mpur.  According  to  the  census  of  18-72  this  parganah 
had  then  a  total  area  of  122  sq^uare :  miles,  of  which  99  square  miles  were 
under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the 
same  year  was  121  square  miles,  of  which  99  square  miles  were  cultivated,  11 
square  miles  were  culturablo,  and  11  square  miles  were  barrenw  To  the  west 
lies  a  small  strip  of  the  old  E&tha  parganah,  and  next  to-  it  that  lying  along  the- 
Hiodan,  and  containing  much  bad  bhAia.    To  the  east  of  this^  a  tract  of  good 

land  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  par£ranah,  and  this  is 

Natural  dirisioDB.  .    ,  ,  r     e>  7 

succeeded  by  a  very  scantily  irrigated  tract  in  the  Du&b 

between  iihe  heads  of  the  E&li  Nadi%    The  villages  in  the  first  two  groups  resem-* 

ble  those  similarly  situated  in  the  Deoband  parganah,  except  that  in  the  K&tha 

portion  irrigation  is.  impraeticable,  aiid  in  the  Hiadan  villages  the  iE:/i<it2tVis  much 

richer  and  better  than  in  Deoband.    The  cultivators  are  for  the  most  part  G&r&cr^ 

Tagas  and  Eolis.     In  the  central  plateau  there  is  much  irrigation,  and  fine 

sugar-cane  of  the  dhaulik  species  is  prod  uced.    The  proprietors  and  cultivators  are 

chiefly  Tagas  and  Eolis,  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  J&t  caste.    In  the  villages 

adjoining  the  heads  of  the  E&li  river  the  soil  is  light,  the  surface  undulating,  and 

the  sub-soil  is  not  retentive  of  moisture.     In  the  remainder  of  this  group  the  soil  is 

good,  with  a  very  fair  sub-soti.     Irrigation  is  scanty,  and  there  are  few  wells, 

so  that  if  the  sub-soil  were  bad,  there  would  be  scarcely  any  crop  to  be  found 

here  in  a  season  of   drought.    Water  is  to  be  found  at  1 7  feet  from  the 

surface  in  the  Western  Dnab,  and  at  21  feet  in  the  Eastern  Du&b,  which  is  in  all 

respects  the  inferior  of  the  two.     The  population  over  the  whole  area  is  very  thin. 

At  the  dose  of  the  last  settlement  the  land  revenue  stood  at  Rs.  1,07,444  ; 

this  was  increased  by  Mr.  YansAfi^new  to  Bs.  1,04,746. 
Land  fOTeniie. 

Mr.  Wynne  then  undertook  the  revision  of  Mr.  Vans- 
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Agnew's  settlement,  and  fixed  the  assessment  at  Bs.  1,00,860  on  a  total  aret 
then  amoanting  to  77,539  acres,  of  which  70,240  acres  were  assessed  to  Govern- 
ment revenue,  and  of  these  61,316  acres  were  under  cultivation  at  the  time  of 
settlement.  The  actual  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Els.  91,713  (or  with 
cesses,  Bs  1,00,926),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1-8-10  per  British  acre  on  the  total 
area,  at  Be.  1-2-11  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Gt>vemment  revenue,  and 
at  Be.  1-7-2  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the 
landowners  as  rent  and  oesses  during  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at 
Bs.  1,44,724. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60,  two  whole  villages  and  71  por- 
tions of  villages,  having  an  area  of  5,583  acres,  and  pay- 

Alienationi.  /•-rk 

ing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  9,913,  and  valued  at  Bs.  36,922, 
were  transfered  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  bj 
decree  of  Court  comprised  90  portions  of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area  of 
9,410  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  16,395.  The  value  recorded  was 
Bs.  61,624.  Out  of  the  20  whole  and  97  portions  of  villages  remaining  with 
the  original  proprietors,  391  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  537,  valued  at 
Bs.  3,412,  of  the  former,  and  3,736  aores,  having  a  revalue  of  Bs.  6,854,  valued 
at  Bs.  28,159,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.  These  statistics  give  a  per- 
centage of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  7  per  cent.,  of  transfers  by 
decree  of  Court  amounting  to  12  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  by  mortgage 
amounting  to  5  per  cent.  The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of  these  caaes 
was  Bs.  6-9-9,  Bs.  5-8-0  and  Bs.  7-10-0,  and  the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted 
to  Be.  1-12-4,  Be.  1-12-0  and  Be.  1-13-0  per  acre,  respectively.  The  result  from 
the  entire  parganah  on  24  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an  average  valoe  of 
Bs.  6-5«0  per  acre  when  the  average  land  revenue  amounted  to  Be.  1-12-0  per 
acre.  Gujars  and  Tagas  were  the  principal  losers,  but  they  still  retain  ten  entire 
villages  amongst  them. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  N&gal  contained  110  inhabited 

villages,  of  which  34  had  less  than  200  inhabitants ; 

Population.  ^  ^^^  between  200  and  500  ;  26  had  between  500  and 

1,000 ;  14  had  between  1,000  and  2,000 ;  and  two  had  between.  2,000  and 
3,000.  The  settlement  records  show  that  there  were  123  estates  in  this  par- 
ganah, of  which  one  was  held  free  of  revenue  in  perpetuity.  The  total  popula- 
tion in  1872  numbered  54,537  souls  (24,159  females),  giving  447  to  the  sqnare 
mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  43,854  Hindus,  of  whom 
19^304  were  females  ;  10,680  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  4,855  were  females; 
and  there  were  three  Christians.  Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst 
the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  4,171  Brahmans,  of  whom  1,894  were 
females;  1,774  Rajputs,  including  633  females;  1,358  Baniyas  (587  females); 
whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^'  the  other  castes''  of  the 
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eenans  retams^  which  show  a  total  of  36,561  bouIb,  of  yrhom  16,190  are 
females.  The  principal  Brahman  sub-diyisions  foand  in  this  parganah  are  the 
Oanr  (4,011)  and  Saraswat  The  Rajputs  belong  to  the  Pnndir  (1,631 )  and 
Bolankhi  clans,  and  the  Baniyas  to  the  AgarwU  (846),  Saraogi  and  Gii&  divi* 
sions.  The  other  castes  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  mentioned 
nnder  the  notice  of  the  Rimpur  parganah.  Those  having  more  than  one 
thousand  members  in  this  parganah  are  as  follow:— Kah4r,  2,649;  Oham&r, 
10,579;  KhAkrob,  1,655  ;  Qujar,  8  917;  Koli,  2,901;  Saini,  2,603 ;  and  Taga, 
3,025.  The  MnsalmAns  include  Shaikhs  (384),  converted  Pondirs  (49),  other 
Bajpits  (845),  and  Path4na  (113) ;  the  remainder  are  entered  withont  distinction. 
The  principal  landowners  are  G&r&s,  Bajpiits,  Tagas,  Kolis,  Mah&jans,  Brah- 
mans,  Oiijars,  J&ts,  Ahirs  and  BAngars. 

The  oooapations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the  census 

of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the  male  adult 
population  ( not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age)  658  are 
employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Gh)vernmeDt  servants,  priests,  doctors, 
and  the  like ;  2,065  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants,  water-carriers, 
barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  873  in  commerce,  in  buying,  selling,  keep- 
ing or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men,  animals,  or  goods ; 
8,588  in  agricultural  operations ;  2,944  in  industrial  occupations,  arts  and  me- 
chanics, and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances,  vegetable,  mineral,  and 
animal.  There  were  3,023  persons  returned  as  labourers,  and  421  as  of  no  spe« 
oified  oecupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  the 
same  returns  give  12,921  as  landholders,  10,831  as  cultivators,  and  31,085  as 
engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agricalture.  The  educational  statis- 
tics, which  are  oonfessedly  imperfect,  show  187  males  as  able  to  read  and  write 
out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  30,378  souls. 

The  N&gal  parganah  is  a  modem  creation,  having  been  formed  from  the 

neighbouring  parganahs  in  1855,  when  113  villages, 
having  an  area  of  72,365  acres,  assessed  at  Rs.  94,069, 
and  with  a  population  of  48,713  souls,  were  received  from  Deoband,  and  nine  vil- 
lages, with  an  area  of  7,268  acres,  and  assessed  at  Rs.  7,870,  were  received  from 
K&tha,  with  a  population  of  4,526  souls.  This  made  the  area  in  1855  amount 
to  79,633  acres,  with  a  revenue  of  Rs.  1,01,939,  and  a  population  numbering 
53,239  souls. 

NAKtfa  or  Nikur,  the  chief  town  of  the  parganah  and  tahsil  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  distant  16  miles  from  the  town  of  Sah&ranpur,  and 
has  an  area  of  170  bighas.  The  population  in  1865  was  4,535,  and  in  1872 
numbered  4,493  souls,  chiefly  fiaraugls  and  Baniyas.  Nakur  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  N&kula,  one  aS  the  P4ndavas,  after  whom  it  was  called 
N&kul,  and  finally  Nakur.    It  has  a  tahsUi,  a  first-class  police-station,  a  branch 
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posiroffice,  a  Government  sohool,  and  a  dispensaiy.  The  Bite  is  well  raised  on 
the  eastern  border  of  a  large  jhily  and  is  famished  with  well-made  and  metalled 
ways,  drained  by  saacer  drains  and  lined  by  shops  with  ornamental  fronta. 
The  drainage  rans  towards  the  jhUy  which  extends  for  a  great  distance  as  a  she^ 
of  stagnant  water  with  muddy  margins,  and  is  much  used  for  rice  cultiTation;  on 
the  north  and  east  there  are  matigo  groves^  but  the  other  sides  are  bare.  The 
water  in  the  wells  in  the  centre  and  highest  parts  of  the  town  is  35  feet  from 
the  surface,  in  the  lower  outskirts  it  rises  to  32  feet.  There  is  a  fine  Jain  tempb 
here,  and  the  school-house,  tahsild&ri,  dispensary  and  saroiare  all  well  built  and 
cleanly  kept  places.  Act  XX.  of  1856  (the  Ohaukid&ri  Act)  is  in  foree,  and 
supports  a  village  police  of  eight  men,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  432,  besides  a 
staff  of  eleven  sweepers.^  The  total  income  from  all  sources  in  1872-7S  amounted 
to  Bs.  2,005,  giving  an  incidence  of  Be.  0-&-7  per  head  of  the  popalation,  and 
Be.  1-12-11  per  house.  A  portion  of  this  was  expended  during  the  same  year  in 
paving  and  draining  the  town.  Nakdr  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  jd^r  of 
the  Sikh  Sard&r^  Bai  Singh.  There  is  hardly  any  trade,  and  the  town  has  a 
dilapidated  look,  but  not  nearly  to  so  great  an  extent  as  Oangoh  or  Tiakhnanti. 
Nakur  suffered  severely  daring  the  mutiny.     On  the  20th  June,  1857,  it  was 

burned  by  a  party  of  Giiiars  before*  the  force  sent  for 

The  niutioy.  ^  j       r      j  j- 

its  relief  could  arrive,  l^is  forcci  however,  sacoeeded 
in  recovering  a  portion  of  the  plimder  from  the  inhabitants  of  Fatehpur,  and  in 
punishing  a  body  of  Gi^ars  who  tried  to  show  fight  All  the  town,  'with  the 
exception  of  the  Muhammadan  quarter,  where  the  police  tock  refuge^  was  plun- 
dered. The  police  did  nothing  to  resist  the  plunderers,  and  the  Government 
offices  were  burned  to  the  ground.  Gh&tampur  and  several  other  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ambahta  were  the  principals,  in  these  disturbances,  and, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bakshi  and  Fathua,  Gi^ars,  continued  for  some  tinote  ta 
give  much  troublcw 

Naeub,  a  parganah  in  tahsil  Nakur  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  boand^ 
on  the  north  by  parganah  Sars&wa ;  on  the  south  by  Gangoh  ;  on  the  east  by 
Sah&ranpur  and  Bampur ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Jumna,  whieh  separates  ii 

from  the  Kam&l  and  Amb&la  districts  of  the  Panj&b. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  Nakiir  h^d  a  total 
area  of  109  square  miles^  of  which  73  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  The- 
area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  96  square  miles,, 
of  which  71  square  miles  were  cultivated,  17  square  miles  were  oulturable,  and 
8  square  miles  were  barren.  The  same  division  of  villages  into  groups  for 
assessment  purposes  was  made  here  as  m  Sars&wa.     The  villages  of  the  first  or 

.  canal-irrigated  group  are  better  aeeording  as  they  lie 

towards  the  south,  and  worse  as  th^y  lie  towards  tho^ 
I  See  Cutcliffe's  Report,  Appendix  A.,  liiii 
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north.  The  northern  villages  are  mnch  intersected  by  the  drainage  channels 
from  the  Knmh&rhera  jhH,  and  many  of  the  lands  in  the  centre  and  soath  have 
a  slope  towards  the  Katfaa  N4Ia»  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cultivated  area  in  this 
gronp  is  irrigated  either  from  canals  or  wells,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  wheat, 
rice  and  sngar-cane.  Water  is  on  an  average  only  eight  feet  from  the  surface. 
In  the  second  group,  comprising  the  remainder  of  the  upland  villages,  with  the 
exception  of  six  villages  owned  by  Path&ns,  and  a  few  of  which  the  Pirzftdahs  of 
Ambahta  are  proprietors,  the  entire  proprietary  body  are  Gujars,  who  cultivate 
their  own  lands.  Hiey  are  not  so  industrious  as  their  brethren  in  Sult&npur, 
and  approximate  more  to  the  turbulent  character  of  the  Gujars  of  Gangoh.  In 
the  third  group  of  mixed  upland  and  lowland  villages  the  Gujars  hold  all  except 
six  villages,  and  are  here  partioularly  indolent  and  improvident.  In  the  uplands 
the  soil  is  very  poor,  and  in  many  places  almost  worthless,  and  in  the  khddir  the 
soil  to  the  north  is  light^  but  very  stiiF  indeed  to  the  south.  Water  is  found  at 
a  depth  of  22  feet  from  the  surface,  but  the  sub- soil  is  very  irretentive  of  mois- 
ture, and  earthen  wells  seldom  last  more  than  a  year  and-a-half.  No  crop 
grows  well  in  any  but  a  few  detached  spots  in  this  group,  and  this  poorness  of 
soil  may  possibly  account  for  the  carelessness  and  improvidence  shown  by  the 
Gujar  inhabitants.  In  the  fourth  group  or  k/uidir  villages,  the  Gujar  element  is 
not  so  strong.  There  are  a  number  of  J&t  villages  in  the  north,  and  several 
villages  owned  by  Sayyids  in  the  south.  Water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  eleven 
feet  from  the  surface,  but  earthen  wells  hardly  last  six  months,  and  brick-built 
wells  are  so  expensive,  that  well-irrigation  is  scanty,  and  there  is  none  from 
canals. 

The  last  year's  land  revenue  of  Mr.  £.  Thornton's  settlement  amounted  to 

Hs.  60,967,  which  was  increased  to  Ba.  65,262  by  Mr. 
Land  reTenne.  -rr        *  .».     -rrr  .     i  .i  .  , 

YansAgnew.  Mr.  Wynne  revised  this  settlement,  and 
proposed  an  assessment  amounting  to  Hs.  73,143  on  a  total  area  of  68,781  acres, 
of  which  57,791  acres  were  assessed  to  revenue,  and  of  these  44,995  acres  were 
cultivated.  The  actual  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Rs.  66,119  (or  with 
cesses,  Rs.  73,550),  falling  at  ar  rate  of  Be.  0-15-2  per  British  acre  on  the  total 
area,  at  Be.  1-1-3  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and 
at  Be.  1-6-8  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to 
the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at 
Bs.  97,027. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60,  forty-three  portions  of  villages,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  2,857  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of 
Bs,  3,468,  and  valued  at  Bs.  25,080,  were  transferred 
by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  by  decree  of  Court  com- 
prised one  entire  village  and  73  portions  of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area 
of  5,267  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  6,477.     The  value  recorded  was 
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Bs.  24,317.   Ont  of  the  38  whole  and  9t  polrtions  of  villages  remaining  wiiih  tbe 

original  proprietors,  116  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Hs.  187,  valued  at  R8. 1,401, 

of  the  former,  and  2,365  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Rs.  3,088^  valued  at 

Hs.  29,486,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.    These  statistics  give  aperoeih 

tage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  four  per  cent.,  of  transfers  bj  decree 

of  Court  amounting  to  seven  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  bj  mortgage  amounting 

to  three  per  cent.     The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of  these  cases  w&s 

Bs.  8-12-0,  Hs.  4-9-10  and  Rs.  12-7-0,  and  the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted 

to  Re.  1-3-4,  Be.  1-3-8  and  Be.  1-5-0  per  acre,  respectively.     The  result  from 

the  entire  parganah  on  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an  average  valoe  of 

Bs.  10-9-1  per  acre  when  the  average  land  revenue  amounted  to  He.  1-4-0  per 

acre.     The  principal  losers  were  Gdjara  and  J&ts,  bat  the  former  still  retain  U 

entire  villages,  and  the  latter  hold  six. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Naknr  contained  103  inhabited 

villages,  of  which  40  had  less  than  200  inhahitanto ;  35 
Fopu  uit  ioo  • 

had  between  200  and  500  ;  21  had  between  500  and 

1,000  ;  three  had  between  1,000  and  2,000  ;  two  had  between  2,000  and  3,000; 

and  one  had  between  3,000  and  5,000.     The  settlemisut  records  show  136  estates 

in  the  parganah,  of  which  three  are  held  free  of  revenue  in  perpetuity.     The  total 

population  in  1872  numbered  50,590  souls  (22,636  females),  giving  464  to  the 

square  mile.     Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  35,912  Hindus,  of 

whom  15,603  were  females  ;  14,677  Musalmans,  amongst  whom  7,033  were 

females;  and  there   was  one  Christian.     Distributing  the  Hindu  populaticm 

amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  2,840  Brahmans,  of  whom 

1,321  were  females  ;  nine  Bajptits  ;  2,973  Bitnivas  (1,376  females)  ;  whilst  the 

great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the  other  castes'^  of  the  censiu 

returns,  which  show  a  total  of  30,090  souls,  of  whom  12,903  are  females.    The 

principal  Brahman  sub-division  found  in  this  parganah  is  the  Qwatr  (2,d33). 

The  Baniyas  belong  to  the  Agarw&l  (2,148)  and  Saraugi  (413)  sab-divisions. 

The  other  castes  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  Sultinpnr 

parganah,  and  there  noticed.     Kumh&rs  number  1,172  souls,  Kah&rs,  2,246| 

Oham&rs,  5,778 ;  Kh&krobs,  2,234;  Gtijars,  7,332 ;  Barhais,  1,132;  Malis,  2,494; 

and  Jats,  1,981.     The  Musalm&ns  comprise  Shaikhs  (1,182),  converted  Pandirs 

(996),  and  Path&ns  (2,120) ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction.    The 

landholders  are  chiefly  Oujars,  Sayyids,  J&ts,  Mah&jans  and  Path&ns. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.     From  these  it  appears  thaty  of  the 

male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 

age),  310  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants, 

priests,  doctors,  and  the  lijke  ;  2,206  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants, 

water-earners,  barbers,  sweepers,   washermen,  &c. ;  1,105  in  commerce;  io 
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bujing,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyanoe  of  men, 
animals,  or  goods ;  8,094  in  agricnltoral  operations ;  2,707  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances^ 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  2,352  persons  returned  aa 
labourers,  and  476  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population 
irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  1,076  as  landholders,  19,881 
as  cultivators,  and  29,633  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agri- 
culture. The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show 
eight  males  as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering 
27,954  souls. 

Kaknr  is  one  of  the  old  Akbari  parganahs.     In  1840-41  it  yielded  a 

land  revenue  of  Bs.  43,385.  In  the  following  year, 
villages  assessed  at  Bs.  17,142  were  received  from  the 
neighbouring  parganahs,  and  villages  assessed  at  Bs.  4,963  were  transferred. 
The  changes  that  took  place  in  1855  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 
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This  left  the  parganah  in  1855  with  135  villages,  containing  70,347  acres^ 
and  assessed  at  Bs.  63,193. 

NakiIb,  a  tahsil  in  the  Sah&ranpnr  district,  comprises  the  parganahs  of 
I^akur,  Ghmgoh,  Sars&wa  and  Snltanpnr.  The  total  area  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1872  contains  423  square  miles,  of  which  286  square  miles  are  cultivated. 
The  area  assessed  to  Government  reveune  is  given  at  394  square  miles,  of  which 
278  square  miles  are  cultivated,  77  square  miles  are  cnlturable,  and  39  square 
miles  are  barren.  The  land  revenue  during  the  same  year  stood  at  Rs.  2,62,787 
(or  with  cesses,  Bs.  2,90,498),  falling  at  Be.  0-15-6  per  on  the  total  area. 
Be.  1-0-8  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Qovemment  revenue,  and  Bs.  2  acre  on 
the  cultivated  area.  The  population  numbered  189,022  souls  (85,569  females), 
giving  447  to  the  square  mile,  distributed  amongst  405  villages.  The  same 
statistics  show  one  person  an  idiot,  five  deaf  and  dumb,  107  blind,  and  12  lepers 
in  the  tahsil.    The  tahsil  comprises  the  four  parganahs  along  the  Jumna,  each 
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of  which  posaesB  aportion  of  the  khddiry  on  an  average  abontfonr  miles  from  the 
river  bank.  Then  oomes  a  high  bank,  d%en  muoh  cot  up  by  ravines ;  and 
beyond  this  the  uplands  proper.  AU  other  matters  conneoied  wiih  the  tahsil 
will  be  fonnd  in  the  district  notice,  or  separately  under  each  parganak. 

Ni^AUTA,  an  old  Akbari  parganah  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  yidded  a  reie- 
nue of Ba.  28,139 in  1840-41.  InthefoUowingyearitwasbrokennpanddiateributal 
amongst  the  parganahs  of  R&mpnr  and  Gkmgoh  in  the  Sab&ranpur  disiriot,  and 
amongst  parganahs  Jhanjhfcna  and  Th&ni  Bhawan  in  the  Mnzaffamagar  distrieL— 

NXnauta,  a  village  in  parganah  Bampur  of  the  Bah&ranpnr  dlatrict,  is 
distant  six  miles  south  from  R&mpnr  and  20  miles  from  the  civil  stattoD.  Hie 
popnktion  in  1878  numbered  4,887,  for  the  most  part  Muaalra4n8.  The  ate  is 
well  raised,  btit  surrounded  by  water-holes  and  irrigation  channels,  which  assist 
the  growlh  of  numerous  groves,  in  which  the  trees  have  a  very  dense  foliage. 
The  water  in  the  wells  stands  at  fifteen  feet  from  the  surface  in  the  hot  weather, 
and  at  ten  feet  in  the  rains.  Out  of  the  twelve  wells  in  the  village,  the  water  in 
ten  is  brackish,  and  some  of  these  have  an  oily  substance  floating  on  the  top.  The 
zamfnd&rs  are  an  ill-conditioned  lot  of  Path&ns,  Sayyids  and  Shaikhs;  and  the 
money-lenders  resident  here  have  also  a  bad  name.  The  Shaikhs  are  descended 
from  one  Mfran  Bar&.  Their  former  prosperity  and  orthodo^sy  were  sach  as  to 
attract  the  Sikhs  from  the  Panj&b,  who  so  often  visited  and  plundered  Nananta 
that  it  obtained  the  name  of  ^Jaldahahr^  and  ^Klidtaahahr^  amongst  the  peasanuj. 
The  name  N&nauta  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  founder  Ndnu,  a  Oujar  chief, 
who  was  subsequently  expelled  by  B&ja  Bdm  of  B&mpur.  There  is  a  second 
class  police-station,  a  village  school,  and  a  district  post-office  here.  Act  XX. 
of  1856  is  in  force,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering  eight  m^ 
of  all  ranks,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Rs.  450,  besides  six  public  sweepers.  Hie 
total  income  from  all  sources  in  1872-73  amounted  to  Rs.  1,355,  giving  an 
inoidenoe  of  Ae.  0-4-3  per  head  of  the  population,  and  Be.  1-4-0  per  house.  A 
project  for  draining  the  town  has  been  taken  in  hand  in  connection  with  the 
Kriflhni  Nadi  works.  The  village  is  clean  and  fairly  well  kept,  but  the  people 
suffer  much  from  fever  (see  Cutcliffe's  report.  Appendix  A.,  XXIX.) 

NoJLi,  a  station  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  the  S«ih&raiipiir 
district,  in  latitude  29''-53'.38'^,  and  longitude  77''-42'-53^  has  an  elevatioa 
of  929*4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  llie  upper  markstone  ef  the  anrvej 
station  lies  0*4  miles  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Nojli,  one  mile  sonth  of 
Pundir,  and  one  mile  south-west  of  Barapur.  This  height  is  deduced  fcrigono- 
metricaUy. 

FakitaIiA,  a  village  in  parganah  Bhagw6opnr  of  the  Sahiranpnr  distrio^ 
is  distant  20  miles  from  the  ciril  station.  The  population  in  1872  numbered 
2,27 1,  souls,  consisting  principally  of  Brahmans  and  Baniyaa.  The  houaea,  with 
one  exertion,  .are  built  of  mud,  and  in  number  are  aboi(k  520.    Tbece  ii  a 
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Sinall  hizkt  lined  witib  shops,  and  seven  brick  wells,  with  waier  only  eight  feet 
from  the  snrfaoe.  The  site  is  well  raised^  bnt  on  the  east  is  a  large  Water-hole^ 
three-fonrths  of  a  mile  long  and  600  yards  wide,  containing  water  at  all  seasons. 
This  was  excavated  to  make  bricks  for  the  Ganges  Canal,  which  flows  some 
three  miles  east  of  Paniy&la.  West  of  the  large  hole  are  some  jhU^ikB  places 
of  smaller  extent.  To  the  west  of  the  site  are  some  fine  mango  groves,  and 
beyond  them  the  Sila  Nadi.  Fever  prevailed  here  in  1870-71,  and  cattle 
disease  was  very  fatal  in  1871.  Faniy&la  is  a  thriving  little  place,  and  now 
absorbs  most  of  the  grain  of  the  neighbonrhood. 

Patbhar,  a  talokaof  tlie  Sah&ranpur  district,  was  separated  from  Snltdnpnr 
Bahat  in  the  time  of  Kajib  Kh4n,»Boh]lla,  by  an  Afgh&n  follower  named  Anwar 
Ehdn.  It  continued  to  form  a' separate  tappa  np  to  1842,  when  it  was  distri- 
buted between  Sult&npur  and  Faizabad.  Patehar  lay  between  the  Eaatom 
Jumna  Canal,  the  Maskhara  stream,  and  the  Jumna.  It  formed  the  muharari  of 
Mnrtaza  Ehin,  and  comprised  only  31  villages.  The  settlement  from  181^14 
was  made  with  village  zemind&rs,  and  before  its  absorption  (in  1840-41) 
amoonted  to  Rs.  16,227. 

BXJtfpuB,  a  large  village  in  parganah  Deoband  of  the  Bah&ranpur  district| 
is  distant  19  miles  from  the  civil  station.  The  population  in  1872  numbered 
2,773  souls;  in  1865  there  were  36,028  inhabitants,  chiefly  Musalmfin  Shaikhs. 
Bijupnr  contains  611  honses,  of  which  218  are  brick-built,  and  of  these,  three 
or  four  fine  houses  belong  to  Baniyas.  There  is  a  good  b&zdr  containing  forty 
shops  ;  nine  brick-built  wells  and  a  good  magid.  The  site  is  well  raised  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Sfla  lowlands,  which  are  cultivated  as  vegeteble  gardens  by 
Mills,  who  occupy  some  sixty  houses  in  the  village.  The  water  in  the  wells  has 
risen  to  ten  feet  from  the  surface  since  the  introduction  of  canal  irrigation,  and 
has  changed  very  much  in  taste  for  the  worse.  During  1869-71  fever  was 
epidemic  here  and  very  fatal :  98  persons  died  in  1869,  122  died  in  1870,  98 
died  in  1871,  and  even  in  1874  fever  was  very  prevalent. 

RXMPUR,  a  town  in  parganah  Himpur  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  distant 
14  miles  from  Sah&ranpur  on  the  old  DehU  road,  and  13^  miles  from  Jal&labad 
in  the  Mozaffamagar  district  The  population  in  1853  numbered  6,ff66  souIS| 
which  increased  to  8,464  in  1865.  In  1872  there  were  8,234  inhabitants,  of 
whom  4,157  were  Hindus  (1,922  females),  and  4,077  were  Musalmins  (1,953 
females),  chiefly  G&rfts.  The  site  is  rather  low  and  almost  level,  and  the  housea 
ure  crowded  together.  The  lanes  are  narrow  and  uneven.  Some  of  the  houses 
are  brick'-built  and  have  fine  fronts,  especially  those  inhabited  by  the  Jain 
fianiyas  known  as  Saraugis  in  the  upper  Dn&b,  who  carry  on  a  good  grain  trada 
They  have  recaitly  built  a  fine  temple  with  a  gilt  spire.  A  metelled  and 
drained  road  runs  through  the  town.  The  baz&r  has  been  metalled  and  the  streete 
have  been  paved^  and  a  scheme  for  the  drami^  is  under  oonsideratioii  ia  conaee-' 
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tion  with  the  Earsoni  Nadi  project.    The  town  looks  well  from  a  distance,  owbg 

to  the  nnmerons  groves  which  snrronnd  it  ^nd  the  gardens  within  it   Tbe 

water  in  the  principal  well  is  found  at  a  depth  of  20  feet  from  the  smface,  and 

in  many  of  the  wells  is  somewhat  brackish.    Supplies  are  plentifiil.    Act  IX. 

of  1856  (the  Chankid&ri  Act)  is  in  force,  and  in  1872  supported  a  vflkge 

police  numbering  16  men,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  882,  besides  a  staff  of  sii 

public  sweepers.    The  total  income  from  all  sources  in  1872*73  amounted  to 

Bs.  3,715,  giving  an  incidence  of  Be.  0-6-2  per  head  of  the  population,  and 

Be.  1-9-6  per  house.    During  the  same  year,  Bs.  2,609  were  expended  on  worb 

of  public  improvement  connected  with  the  town.     Bampur  is  said  to  haye  bees 

founded  by  one  Baja  B&m,  and,  like  Deoband,  is  believed  to  have  been  captnred  by 

Sal&r  Masaud.    The  town  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  bangles,  whidi 

keeps  six  large  ovens  at  work.    There  is  a  good  parganah  school,  a  first  class 

police-station,  and  a  branch  post-offioe.  .  An  urs  or  religious  £ur  is  held  in  Jooe 

at  the  tomb  of  Shaikh  Ibr&him  Pir,  which  attracts  a  large  assemblage.   (See 

Cutcliffe's  Beport,  Appendix  A.,  XV.) 

BlMFUB,  a  parganah  of  the  Deoband  tahsil  in  the  Saharanpur  district, 

is  bounded  on  the  north  by  parganah  Sahiuanpiir: 

on  the  west  by  JSTakur  and  Ghingob ;   on  the  east 

by  N&gal  and  Deoband  ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Muzaffamagar  disizici 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  B4mpur  had  a  total  area  of  129 

square  miles,  of   which  101   square    miles  were   under  cultivation.    The 

area  assessed  to  Gk>vernment  levenue  during  the  same  year  was  124  square 

miles,  of    which  98  square  miles    were  cultivated,  15  square  miles  werd 

culturable,   and  11  square    miles  were  barren.       The  parganah  is  inter- 

sected  by  the  Jumna  Canal  on  the  west,  and  the  Krishni  NadI  on  the  east, 

....  both  of  which  have  a  course  from  north  tosontL 

NAtnnl  diTisioDs. 

The  drainage  of  the  tract  lying  to  the  west  of  Bam- 
pur itself  is  carried  off  along  the  bed  of  the  old  canal  until  it  collects  near 
Anantmau,  whence  it  is  taken  by  the  Andauli  cut  into  the  K&tha  ;  that  of  tie 
tract  to  the  south  of  this,  and  about  N&nauta,  is  carried  off  by  another  (^ 
into  the  Krishni  on  the  east,  whilst  in  the  extreme  south-west  a  cut  leads  tbe 
superfluous  moisture  collected  in  the  old  canal  by  Titron  into  the  Eatk 
Between  the  Hindan  and  the  Krishni  a  small  drainage  line  carries  off  the 
superfluous  moisture  from  Umri  southwards.  The  Hindan  flows  along  tbe 
extreme  north-eastern  boundary,  separating  this  parganah  from  Nagal.  Bampor 
is  still  the  most  water-logged  portion  of  the  district,  and  therefore  the  most 
unhealthy  and  its  reclamation  forms  a  portion  of  the  Krishni  Nadi  scheme.  Near 
the  banks  of  the  Hindan  there  is  some  low  land  which  grows  wheat  withont 
irrigation.  On  the  west  there  is  a  little  sandy  land,  but  beyond,  the  soil  is  a  stif 
day,  which,  when  irrigated,  yields  lioe  and  sogar-cane,  and  in  tho  rabiy  wheal 
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Portions  of  the  parganah  near  Anantmaa  and  Banhera  have  become  so  inda- 
rated  by  coniinaoas  submersion,  that  unless  irrigated  thej  would  not  produce 
any  crops..  In  the  south-east  lies  the  tract  kno^yn  as  the  E&tha,  which  formerly 
composed  a  separate  parganah.  It  is  owned  and  cultivated  by  Bajpdt  Pun- 
dirs  almost  as  exclusively  as  B&mpur  proper  is  in  the  hands  of  Giijars.  The 
soil  here  is  particularly  good  and  very  retentive  of  moisture,  but  it  is  not 
adapted  ^  for  earthen  wells.  The  canal  and  brick-built  wells  fully  supply  all 
the  wants  of  the  people  in  this  respect.  In  the  whole  parganah  there  were  825 
brick-built  and  126  earthen  wells  at  the  time  of  settlement.  The  Pundirs  of 
the  K&tha  are  a  proud,  stiff-necked  generation,  very  clannish,  and  always  ready 
to  unite  in  open  or  secret  opposition  to  the  law  ;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been 
much  improvement  in  these  respects.  They  are  not  too  proud  to  labour  with 
their  own  hands,  but  make  admirable  horse-breeders. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.   Thornton's  settlement  of  this  parganah  showed  a 

land  revenue  amounting  to  Bs.'  1,02,249,  which  was 
increased  to  Bs.  1,11,467  by  Mr.  Vans  Agnew.  Mr. 
Wynne  fixed  the  assessment  at  Bs.  1,29,108  on  a  total  area  of  80,105  acres,  of 
which  72,247  acres  were  assessed  to  land  revenue,  and  of  these,  59,537  acres 
were  cultivated.  The  actual  land  revenue  for  lb72  amounted  to  Bs.  1,15,893 
(or  with  cesses,  Bs.  1,28,110),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1-6-6  per  British 
acre  on  the  total  area,  at  Be.  1-7-4  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Govern- 
ment revenue,  and  at  Be.  1-12-8  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  The  sum 
paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  same  year 
has  been  estimated  at  Bs.  1,92,250. 

Between  the  yea^s  1839-40  and  1859-60  two  whole  villages  and  57  portions 

of  villages,  having  an  area  of  4,555  acres,  and  paying 
a  revcnoe  of  Bs.  6,919,  and  valued  at  Bs.  39,286,  were 
transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  by  decree 
of  Court  comprised  pne  entire  village  and  63  portions  of  villages,  having  an 
aggregate  area  of  4,859  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  6,933.     The  value, 
recorded  was  Bs.  22,702.     Out  of  the  43  whole  and  94  portions  of  villages 
remaining  with  the  original  proprietors,  384  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  593, 
valued  at  Bs.  4,304,  of  the  former,   and  2,814  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of 
Bs.  4,101,  valued  a.t  Bs.  22,864,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.    These  sta- 
tistics give  a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  five  per  cent.,  of 
transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  six  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  by  mort- 
gage amounting  to  four  per  cent.    The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of  these 
cases  was  Bs.  8-10-0,  Bs.  4-10-9  and  Bs.  8-0-0,  and  the  land  revenue  assessed 
amounted  to  Be.  1-6-0,  Be.  1-6-9  and  Be.  1-14)  per  acre  respectively.    The 
result  from  the  entire  parganah  on  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an  average 
value  of  Bs*  7-0-0  per  acre  when  ilie  average  land  revenue  wnounted  to 
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Be.  1-6-0  per  acre.    The  principal  losers  were  Q6jar8|  who  still  hold  fifteen  en- 
tire villages,  besides  shares  in  others. 

According  to  the  oensus  of  1872,  parganah  B&mpor  contained  115  villages,  of 

which  26  had  less  than  200  inhabitants ;  41  had  between 

FoDulanon. 

200  and  500;  28  had  between  500  and  1,000  ;  18 
had  between  1,000  and  2,000  ;  and  one  had  betweein  3,000  and  5,000.  The 
only  town  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  is  B&mpnr.  The  settlement 
records  show  140  estates,  of  which  three  are  held  revenne  free  for  life,  and  three 
are  free  (X  revenue  in  perpetuity.  The  total  population  in  1872  numbered 
74,732  souls  (33,718  females),  giving  579  to  the  square  mile.  Classifiei 
according  to  religion,  there  were  59,201  Hindus,  of  whom  26,387  were  females  ; 
15,521  Musalmans,  amongst  whom  7,330  were  females,  and  there  were  four  Chris- 
tians. Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the 
census  shows  3,617  Brahmans,  of  whom  1,644  were  females ;  4,436  Bajpnts, 
including  1,761  female^  ;  2,556  Baniyas  (1,392  females)  ;  whilst  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the  other  castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which 
show  a  total  of  48,592  souls,  of  whom  21,818  are  females.  The  principal  Brah- 
man sub-division  found  in  this  parganah  is  the  Ganr  (3,602).  The  Bajpnts 
belong  tothePundir (3,221),  Kh&gi  (311),  Jhotiyana,  Bargoti  and  Bahtorclan?. 
The  Baniyas  are  principally  of  the  Agarw&l  (1,092)  and  Saraugi  (1,346)  subdivi- 
sions. The  other  castes  are  the  Jogi,  Jul&ha  (2,325),  Eumh&r  (1,630),  Hajjdm, 
Kahir (4,166),  Cham&r  (14,789),  Khikrob  (3,213),  Q6jar (7,905;,  Barhai  (1,214;, 
Loh4r,  Bair&gi,  Garariya  (1,116),  Darzi,  M&li,  Saini  (3,370),  Dhobi,  Bh4t,  Jat, 
Orh,  Chhipi,  Sonar,  Bharbhiinja,  Kalw&r,  Gos&in,  Taga,  Kayath,  Mium&r  and 
Ahir  divisions.  The  Musalm&ns  show  amongst  them  Shail^  (1,617),  converted 
Pundirs  (831),  Chauhans  and  Bajputs  and  Path&ns  (1,098)  ;  the  remainder  are 
entered  without  distinction.  The  principal  landholders  are  the  Gtijars,  who  hold 
20,070  acres;  Bajputs,  who  have  16,109  acres  ;  Mah^jans,  with  6,479;  Shaikhs, 
with  4,099 ;  and  J&ts,  Borhs,  Tagas,  Brahmans,  Mnsalm^  Giijars,  G&r&i, 
Sayyids,  and  Path&ns,  who  have  each  more  than  one  thousand  acres. 

The  occapations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  ooUected  at  the 

census  of  1872.    From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
^^^^  male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 

age)  731  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  sneh  as  Gh)vermnent  ser- 
vants, priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  3,183  in  domestic  service,  as  personal 
servants,  water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  1,374  in  com- 
merce, in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  tlie  eonvey- 
ance  of  men,  animals,  or  goods  ;  9,805  in  agrionltnral  (operations  ;  4,627  iu 
industrial  occnpations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of 
substances,  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  4,779  persons  retomed 
as  labonrenii  and  805  as  of  no  speeified  ooen^ation.    Ti^ng  the  total  popn- 
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lation,  irrespeotiye  of  age  or  ses^  the  same  retnraa  give  9,205  as  landholdero, 
14,906  as  cultivators,  and  50,621  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with 
agriculture.  The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show 
21  males  as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering 
41,008  souls. 

B&mpur  is  one  of  the  old  Akbari  parganahs,  formerly  included  in  dasttir 

Deoband.  The  land  revenue  in  184041  stood  at 
Bs.  38,943.  In  the  following  year  it  lost  Rs.  3,090 
and  gained  Bs.  47,423  by  transfers,  leaving  the  revenue  at  Rs.  83,276.  One 
village  was  transferred  to  Muzaffarnagar,  and  seven  were  received  from  that 
district.  The  changes  effected  in  the  area  of  this  parganah  in  1855  are  shown* 
below: — 
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This  left  138  villages,  with  an  area  of  84,271  acres,  assessed  at  Hs.  99,935, 
and  inhabited  hj  58,066  sonls. 

RuBKi  (Roorkee),  an  important  town  situated  on  an  elevated  ridge  over« 
looking  the  bed  of  the  Sol&ni  in  parganah  Burki  of  the  Sahdranpnr  district,  is 
distant  22  miles  east  from  Sab&ranpnr  in  latitude  29^  52^  25^,  and  longitude 
77^  55'  40^ 

The  population  in  1853  numbered  8,592  souls,  and  in  1865  there  were  7,588 

inhabitants.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  10,778  in  1872, 
there  were  6,925  Hindtis  (2,692  females);  3,551 
Musalmftns  (1,399  females),  and  302  Christains  (137  females).  The  town  site 
occupies  70  acres,  giving  154  souls  to  the  acre.  Distributing  the  population 
amongst  the  urban  and  rural  classes  proper,  there  were  142  landholders,  220 
cultivators^  and  10,416  persons  pursuing  avocations  anoonnected  wjth  agricul- 
ture in  1872.  The  number  of  enclosures  in  the  same  year  was  1,469,  of  which 
883  were  occupied  hj  Hindds,  526  by  Mnsalm&ns,  and  60  by  Christians.  The 
number  of  houses  was  3,587,  and  of  these  2,307  were  occupied  by  Hindus,  and 
1|179  by  Mnsftlmfas ;  2|188  houses  were  built  with  skilled  laboori  of  which  Hindus 
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possessed  1,362,  and  Mosalmdns  owned  727^  Of  the  1,399  mnd  hnts  in  tbe  town, 
945  were  inhabited  bj  Hindus,  and  452  hj  Mnsakn&ns.  Taking  the  male 
adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age),  the  following  occupations 
are  found  to  be  represented  by  more  than  fifty  members  each  i — Blaeksmittu, 
64  ;  cultivators,  72 ;  labourers,  702 ;  landowners,  62 ;  servants ,  2,622 ;  shop- 
keepers, 571  ;  water-carriers,  68  ;  and  weavers,  50. 

Burki  was,  until  the  Ganges  ^Canal  works  were  commenced,  a  mere  mnd- 

built  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Sol&ni  Nadi.  It  is 
now  a  fair-sized  town,  with  good,  broad,  metalled 
roadways  meeting  at  right  angles  and  lined  with  shops.  The  centre  spaoe 
contains  an  open  chauk  or  market-place.  The  roads  on  each  side  are  lined  with 
open  saucer  drains  leading  to  the  lowlands  beyond  the  town.  The  Ghmgea 
Canal,  flowing  between  raised  embankments,  passes  the  town  on  the  east 
Between  it  and  the  town  are  several  open  water-holes,  which  during  the  hot  wea- 
ther present  a  large  expanse  of  uncovered  mud.  On  the  west  of  the  town  the 
land  is  low  and  moist,  and  the  Mastiri  (Mussooree^  road  passes  throngh  it  by  a 
raised  embankment.  On  the  north  lies  the  bed  of  the  8ol&ni,  here  fully  a  mile 
wide,  always  moist  and  green,  and  in  the  rains  containing  a  considerable  body 
of  water.  The  town  extends  a  little  down  into  this  low  tract,  and  there  the 
water  in  the  wells  was  found  to  stand  at  six  feet  from  the  surface  in  March, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  town  it  stood  at  twenty-one 
feet.  Percolation  from  the  canal  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  raised  the  spring-level, 
and  brought  with  it  ague  and  other  malarious  diseases,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  is  found  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  greater  attention  to  cleanliness  and 
ordinary  sanitary  precautions  due  to  the  presence  of  an  European  element  in 
the  management  of  the  town. 

Burki  possesses  an  excellent  meteorological    observatory  under  carefiil 

management,  and  the  results  of  the  observations  made 
here  are  particularly  worthy  of  record.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  mean  barometer  readings  for  five  years,  reduced  for  temper- 
ature, but  not  for  sea  level.  The  mean  of  each  month 
for  the  same  years  is  also  given  :— 
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The  tbermometrical  readings,  as  far  as  can  oan  be  ascertained,  are  shown 
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The  road  from  Hdrki  to  Landaur  passes  by  Fatehpnr  (15  miles),  bj  a  wdl- 

made  bridged  and  metalled  road  crossing  the  Ganges 

Canal  at  |  mile,  Bampur  (q.  v.)  at  two  miles,  Bhagnin- 

pnr  at  7  miles,  and  joining  the  Sah&ranpur  and  Debra  road  at  Chatmalpur,  ooe 

mile  south  of  Fatehpnr.     An  altematiTe  rente,  wUich  should  not  be  attempted 

in  the  rains,  is  afforded  by  the  road  vid  Bah&durabad  to  Hardwar,  9^   mile^ 

crossing  the  Solani  and  Batman,  which  are  fordable  except  after  heavy  raio, 

the  former  soon  after  leaving  Biirki,  and  the  latter  at  four  miles,  and  airiTe 

at  Bahadurabad  ;  thence  to  Hardw&r,  7  miles,  Eansrao,  12  miles,  LachhiwjJa, 

8   miles,  and  Dehra,   10|    miles.      The  route  through  the  Eastern    Dun  is 

unhealthy  during  and  immediately  after  the  rains.    In  proceeding  to  Saharanpor 

—the  road  turns  off  at  Bhagw&npur,  9  miles,  to  Hindan  bridge  on  the  Saharan- 

pur  and  Dehra  road,— the  first  stage  is  TJmrpur  (11  miles).    Theroad  is  metalled 

for  seven  miles,  and  after  that  is  tolerably  good.     The  oountry  is  well-wooded 

and  cultivated,  supplies  are  procurable,  water  is  good.    In  proceeding  to 

Heerut  the  first  stage  is  Pur  in  the  Muzafiamagar  district  <15f  miles)  ;  the 

road  passes  by  Manglaur,  where  there  is  a  police-station  and  branch  post-office, 

and  crosses  the  canal  by  a  bridge  at  9f  miles. 

Burki  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Bajpiit  chief  of  some  local  notorietr, 

who  called  the  place  after  one  of  his   wives    named 
Iiocal  hifltoiy* 

Buri.     It,  however,  owes  its  chief  distinction  to  its 

being  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ganges  Canal  workshops  and  iron-fonndry,  esta- 
blished here  in  1852,  and  the  Civil  Engineering  College,  instituted  in  1847  bj 
the  late  Mr.  Thomason,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  these  Provinces,  both  of  which 
have  already  been  described  in  the  district  ilotice.     The  Sappers  and  Miners 
of  the  Native  Army  have  been  cantoned  here  since  1853,  and  it  has  formed  a 
station  for  British  troops  since  1860.     The  garrison,  European  and  native,  now 
number  about  one  thousand  men  of  all  ranks.    The  Church  of  St  John  die 
Baptist  was  built  here  in  1852,  and  consecrate^  some  four  years  afterwards.    A 
Cantonment  Magistrate  has  been  stationed  here  since  1859  (G.  0.  G.  G^  28th 
July,  1858).     There  is  a  good  dispensary,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Surgeon  attached  to  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  who  is  also  the  6ivil  Surgeon  of 
the  station,  besides  a  first  class  police-station,  post*office  and  a  tahsfli.     The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  a  mission  school  here,  and   there 
is  also  another  private  school,  called  the  Orman  Institute,  after  Major  Orman, 
late  Cantonment  Magistrate  of  Burki,    The  Chaukiddri^Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is 
in  force  both  in  the  cantonments  and  civil  station  and  in  the  native  town. 
In  the  former,  in  1872,  a  village  police  force,  numbering  14  men,  was  supported 
from  a  house-tax,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Its.  1,236,  in  addition  to  a  staff  of  sweep- 
ers.   A  separate  collection  ftom  the  native  town  supported  during  the  same 
year  16  men,  at  a  cost  of  Bs«  792  per  annum,  for  police  purposes,  besides  a  few 
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scayengers.  Tbe  total  income  from  all  sources  daring  1872-73  amonnted  to 
Bs.  8,062,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  expended  on  local  improvements.  At 
Piran  Kaliyar  on  the  Oanges  Canal,  abont  four  or  five  miles  north-east  of  Bi&rkiy 
a  Mnhammadan  fair  is  held  every  year,  to  celebrate  the  death  of  Baja  Kam. 
The  fair  takes  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Babi-nl-awal,  and  is  attended 
equally  by  Mnsalm&ns  and  Hindus.  There  was  much  sickness  of  a  malarious 
type  prevalent  here  in  1867  amongst  the  79th  Highlanders,  and  some  account 
of  it  is  given  in  Dr.  Cutclifie's  Sanitary  Beport  (1868).  Malarious  fever  is  still 
not  uncommon  at  Biirki,  and  occasionally  epidemic  cholera  breaks  out.  The 
last  attack  of  cholera  occurred  in  1872.  In  a  radius  of  eight  miles  around  the 
town,  containing  a  population  of  78,619  souls,  distributed  amongst  60  centres 
of  population,  there  were  777  cases  of  cholera  and 323  deaths  reported ;  and  not- 
withstanding a  strict  sanitary  cordon  around  the  cantonments,  several  deaths  took 
place  within  both  the  European  and  native  quarters. 

The  fiscal  history  of  Biirki  is  of  some  interest.     From  about  the  middle  of 

the  last  .century  it  formed  part  of  the  great  estate  held 
on  a  fixed  revenue  (mukarari)  by  the  powerful  Gujar 
family  of  Landhaura,  and  remained  in  their  possession  until  the  death  of  Baja 
It&mday41  in  1^1 3.  The  town  of  Burki,  with  seventeen  dependent  villages,  were 
then  settled  with  certain  of  the  Bajput  proprietors  without  any  previous  attempt 
to  define  the  rights  possessed  by  the  individuals  from  whom  engagements  for 
the  land  revenue  were  taken.  In  fact,  here  as  elsewhere,  so  long  as  the  proprietary 
body,  through  their  representatives  recorded  in  the  village  papers,  punctually 
discharged  the  revenue,  no  inquiries  were  ever  made  as  to  the  internal  consti- 
tution of  the  estate.  At  several  of  the  quinquennial  settlements  the  numbers  of 
the  proprietary  body  were  increased  without  any  further  examination  into 
their  rights.^  At  last  some  members  of  the  proprietary  body  became  indebted 
to  the  notorious  Shaikh  Ealan  of  B&jupur,  and  his  sons,  Nij&bat  Ali  Kh&n  and 
Zamin  Ali  Kb&n.  Three  of  their  debtors  were  sued  in  the  Civil  Court,  and  a 
decree  was  obtained  in  an  undefended  suit  for  possession  of  the  shares  of  the 
debtors  in  Biirki  which  had  been  conveyed  by  a  deed  of  conditional  sale  to  the 
sons  of  Shaikh  Ealan.  Here  the  imperfection  of  the  record-of-rights  gave 
the  astute  Musalm&ns  the  desired  opportunity.  More  for  formes  sake  than 
that  they  ever  had  any  right  to  it,  the  names  of  two  of  the  debtors  were  recorded 
in  the  bond  as  possessors  of  ^^  the  third  portion  of  the  sixth  division  of  the  town 
of  Burki,  ^th  and  ^^^th  of  Akbarpur,  and  one-half  of  Salimpur,"  and  the  third 
was  said  to  own  the  sixth  division  of  Burki,  half  of  B&mpur,  and  one*fourth  of 
Akbarpur.  A  decree  was  given  in  the  terms  of  the  bond,  without  any  further 
inquiry,  and  in  1824  orders  were  issued  for  giving  possession  to  the  Shaikhs, 
which  was  effected  by  the  Collector  in  the  same  year. 

1  Sel.  Rev.  Rec,  N.-W.  F.,  1873,  p.  272 1  1  Set.  Rep.,  8«. 
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In  1825  these  proceedings  came  nnder  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Beyenoe^ 
and  from  inquiries  made,  it  was  fonnd  that  in  the  portion  of  Biirki  and  its  depeo- 
dencies  transferred  to  the  Shaikhs,  there  were  actually  seventy-two  individuals 
m  possession  by  virtue  of  proprietary  right,  and  not  three,  as  had  been  stated  in 
the  decree;  and  such  was  the  lax  procedure  in  vogue  in  those  days,  that  these 
three  individuals  were  able  not  only  to  convey  the  title  in  their  own  lands,  but 
practically  the  title  of  sixty-nine  of  their  fellow  sharers.  Afler  putting  thdr 
beads  together,  the  great  legal  authorities  declared  that,  as  the  Shaikhs  bad  been 
once  in  possession  they  could  not  be  ousted  again  save  by  a  regular  appeal 
to  the  proper  court.  This  court  lay  then  in  Bareilly,  more  than  130  miles  oiF, 
imd  in  that  day  the  roads  were  not  so  easy  as  they  are  now ;  and  if  the  Eurid 
Bajputs  desired  to  save  their  property,  which  became  imperilled  through  no  fanh 
of  their  own,  they  had  to  undergo  the  trouble,  expense  and  danger  of  a  jonrnej 
to  Bareilly  in  the  hope  of  getting  justice  done  to  them.  At  the  settlement  in  1838 
thirteen  out  of  the  fifbeen  dependent  villages  were  settled  with  the  zamin- 
d&rs  of  Bdrki,  and  for  the  remaining  two  they  were  allowed  a  charge  of  five 
per  oent.  on  the  land  revenue,  whilst  the  settlement  was  made  with  the  actual 
resident  proprietors. 

BtfRKi,  a  parganah  in  the  Rurki  tahsil  of  the  Sah&ranpnr  district,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Siwfilik  hills ;  on  the  oast  by  parganah  Jawfl&por: 
on  th^  west  by  parganah  Bhagw&npur ;  and  on  the  south  by  parganah  Mang- 

laur.  According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah 
Burki  had  then  a  total  area  of  198  square  miles,  of 
which  71  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  GoTern- 
ment  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  107  square  miles,  of  which  69  square 
miles  were  cultivated,  18  square  miles  were  culturable,  and  20  square  miles 
were  barren.  The  villages  of  this  parganah  were  divided  into  four  gronps  fcr 
the  purposes  of  assessment.  The  first  of  these  comprises  a  few  villages  on  tlie 
high  plateau  south  of  Burki,  and  bordering  on  parganah  Manglanr.    Witli 

few  exceptions,  the  surface  here  is  perfectly  level,  the 

Natural  divisions.  m  .  t  . 

soil  is  good,  and  the  sub-soil  is  retentive  of  moistare. 

The  spring  level  is  32  to  34  feet  from  the  surface,  so  that  irrigation  ftx)m 

wells  is  impracticable,  and  the  level  of  the  country  is  too  high  for  canal 

irrigation.     Still  good  sugar^-cane  and  wheat  crops  are  grown  in  ordinarf 

years  without  watering.     The  second  group  includes  the  villages  with  mixed 

uplands  and  lowlands.      The  lowlands  are  subject  to  the  denudating  action 

of  the   Sol&ni,  but  when  removed  from  its    influence,    produce   excellent 

sugar-cane,  cotton  and  wheat.     Near  Jaurdsi  the  highlands  are  much  broken 

up  into  ravines,  ^hich,   owing  to  the  indolence  and   apathy  of  tiie  people, 

are  year  by  year  cutting  more  and  more  into  the  cultivable  area.    With  the 

exception  of  one  narrow  strip  on  the  west,  the  remainder  of  the  higUandd 
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possess  a  soil  similar  to  that  described  under  the  first  group,  and  with  similar 
capabilities  if  irrigated,  but  owing  to  the  depth  at  which  water  is  found 
(20  to  32  feet),  irrigation  is  practically  unknown,  and  only  bdjrd  and  jodr  are 
grown. 

The  third  group  contains  the  villages  on  the  northern  plateau  of  the  uplands. 
In  those  lying  between  the  Haljaura  and  Ratman  torrents,  there  are  several 
strips  of  good  khddir  along  both  those  streams,  which  produce  good  wheat  and 
sugar-cane,  and  in  places  good  rice.     The  uplands  of  these  villages  are  very 
tindulating,  with  a  light  soil,  and  a  spring  level  varying  from  i3  to  42  feet  from 
the  surface,  so  that  there  is  no  irrigation,  and  the  only  fair  crops  are  bijrd  and 
jodr.    The  villages  in  the  traot  lying  between  the  Ratman  torrent  and  the 
Siw&liks  are  intersected  by  the  Pathari,  a  mountain  torrent,  causing  much 
diversity  of  surface.     The  water  in  this  portion  of  the  third  group  is  found  at 
a  depth  of  from  16  to  40  feet  from  the  surface,  the  population  is  thin,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  more  valuable  crops  is  very  restricted.    The  fourth  or  low- 
land group  of  villages  possesses  a  fairly  level  surface,  with  a  gradual  slope  from 
vrest  to  east,  and  also  to  the  south-east.     In  the  latter  direction  there  is  much 
swampy  land  near  the  banks  of  the  Pathari,  and  in  the  ddkar  tracts  where  the 
Hadw&ha  takes  its  rise.    A  rich  rausli  soil  prevails  in  the  west,  and  ddkar  is  the 
characteristic  soil  on  the  east.    In  the  marshy  tract,  rice,  and  in  the  rest,  wheat, 
angar-cane  and  cotton  grow  well  where  the  cleaning  cf  the  crops  from  weeds 
is  attended  to.    Water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  from 
tbe  surface. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  Thornton's  settlement  of  this  parganah  showed  a 

land  revenue  of  Rs.  42,023,  increased  on  revision  to 
Rs.  45,835.    Mr.  Wynne  was  then  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  assessments  made  on  revision  by  Mr.  VansAgnew,  and  proposed  a 
land  revenue  amounting  to  Rs.  50,661  on  a  total  area  of  60,046  acres,  of 
which  47,741  acres  were  assessed  to  land  revenue,  and  of  these  35,648  «cre8 
were  then  under  cultivation.     The  actual  land  revenue  in  1872  amounted  to 
Rs.  53,034  (or  with  cesses,  Rs.  58,464),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Re.  0-6-8  per 
British  acre  on  the  total  area,  at  Re.  0-12-5  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed 
to  Government  revenue,  and  at  Re.  1-2-8  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area. 
The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during 
the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at  Rs.  88,566.    Between  the  years  1839-40 
and  1859-60,  four  whole  villages  and  19  portions  of  villages,  having  an 
area  of    2,676  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  4,127,  and  valued  at 
Rs.   16,189,  were  transferred  by   private  arrangement  in  this   parganah. 
The  transfers  by  decree  of  Oourt  comprised  one  entire  village  and  18  poiw 
tions  of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  1,780  acres,  and  paying  a 
revenue  of  Rs.  2,710.    Tbe  value  recorded  was  Rs,  10,418,    Out  of  the  &2 
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whole  and  34  portions  of  villages  remaining  with  the  original  proprietorSy  208 

acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Bb.  193,  valued  at  Bs.  1,201,  of  the  fonner,  and  134 

acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  108,  valued  at  Bs.  390,  of  the  latter,  were  under 

mortgage.    These  statistics  give  a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area 

of  four  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  bj  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  three  per  oesL 

The  transfers  by  mortgage  are  merely  nominal.     The  average  value  pw  acre 

in  the  case  of  transfers  by  private  and  public  sale  was  Bs.  6-0-4  and  Bs.  5-1^7, 

and  the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted  to  Be.  1-9-0  and  Be.  1-8-4  per  acre 

respectively.    The  result  from  tlie  entire  parganah  on  seven  per  cent  of  the 

total  area  gives  an  average  value  of  Bs.  4-14-0  per  acre  when  the  average  laod 

revenue  amounted  to  Be.  1-7-10  per  acre.     Pathans,  Brahmans  and  Bajputs 

lost  one  entire  village  each,  and  Gujars  lost  four  ;  Hindu  Bajputs  still  hold  27 

entire  villages. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Burki  contained  107  inhabited 

_  villafices,  of  which  37  had  less  than  200  inhabitants;  37 

FopnlatioD. 

had  between  200  and  500;  18  had  between  500  and 

1,000  ;  12  had  between  1,000  and  2,000;  two  had  between  2,000  and  3,000. 
The  onl^  town  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  is  Biirki.  The  settle- 
ment records  show  that  there'  are  118  estates  in  this  parganah,  of  which  two 
are  held  free  of  revenue  in  perpetuity,  and  twenty-two  are  jangle  grants.  The 
total  population  in  1872  numbered  54,881  souls  (24,747  females),  giving  277 
to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  reli^rion,  there  were  34,657  Hindas, 
of  whom  15,606  were  females  ;  19,895  Mnsalm&ns,  amongst  whom  9,004  were 
females ;  and  there  were  302  Christians.  Distributing  the  Hindii  populatioa 
amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  1,786  Brahmans,  of  whom 
737  were  females;  749  Uajputs,  including  277  females  ;  1,940  Baniyas  (774 
females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the  other 
castes''  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  30,182  souls,  of  whom 
13,818  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman  subdivisions  found  in  this  par- 
ganah are  the  Gaur  (1,611)  and  Eanaujiya.  The  Bajputs  belong  to  the  Pundir 
(560),  Chauh&n  and  Panwar  clans,  and  the  Baniyas  to  the  Agarw&l  (1,235), 
Saraugi,  Bishnoi  and  (}arg  divisions.  The  other  castes  comprise  the  Jul&ha, 
Jogi,  Kumhar,  Hajjdm,  Kah&r  (1,678),  Chamir  (11,270),  Khakrob  (1,068), 
Gujar,  Barhai,  Loh&r,  Bairagi,  Garariya,  Darzi,  Koli,  M&li,  Saini  (4,357), 
Dhobi,  Bhat,  Jdt,  Orh  (997),  Chhipf,  8on&r,  Bharbhunja,  Kalw&r,  Goshain, 
Tagas,  Eamboh,  Kayath,  Ahfr,  Khatik,  Lodha,  Banj&ra  (932),  Khatri,  Lohera, 
Chauh&n,  K&chhi,  Aheriya,  I^aniya  and  Pasi  castes.  The  Musalmans  comprise 
Shaikhs  (607),  converted  Pundirs  (107),  converted  Chauhdn  (24),  other  Bajputs 
(300),  and  Path&ns  (810) ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction.  The 
principal  landholders  belong  to  the  Gujar,  Bajp&t,  both  Hindu  and  Musalman, 
Gosh&in,  Mahajan,  Saini  and  Jhoja  divisions. 
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Occupations. 


The  occapationB  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  colliected  at  the 

census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that^  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age),  433  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  ser- 
vants, priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  4,120  in  domestic  service,  as  personal 
servants,  water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  1,141  in  com- 
merce, in  baying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  convey- 
ance of  men,  animals,  or  goods;  6,016  in  agricnltnral  operations;  2,368  in 
industrial  occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of 
substances,  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  4,460  persons  returned 
as  labonr^is,  and  413  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  popula- 
tion, iirespective  of  age  or  sex,  tlie  same  returns  give  465  as  landholders, 
17,196  as  cultivators,  and  37,220  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with 
agrionlture.  The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show 
952  males  as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering 
30,107  souls. 

Biirki  is  one  of  the  old  Akbari  parganahs,  formerly  included  in  Dastiir  Deo- 

band.  It  remained  unchanged  until  1842.  The  land 
revenue  in  1840-41  amounted  to  Bs.  74,793,  and  in  the 
following  year  it  received  by  transfer  villages  assessed  at  Bs.  44,241,  and  lost 
villages  assessed  at  Bs.  4,461.  In  1855  considerable  changes  took  place  in  its 
area,  ^hich  are  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 
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BtfBEi,  a  tahsil  in  the  Sah&ranpiir  district^  comprises  the  pargamths  of 
Bdrki,  Jaw&lapnr  Manglaiir  and  Bhagw&npar.  The  total  area  according  to 
the  census  of  1872  contains  789  sqnare  miles^  of  which  830  square  miles  are 
cultivated.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  is  given  at  503  square 
miles,  of  which  328  square  miles  are  cultivated  108  square  miles  are  culturable, 
and  67  square  miles  are  barren.  The  land  revenue  during  the  same  year  stood 
at  Bs.  2,7d',588  (or  with  cesses,  Bs.  3,04,345),  falling  at  Be.  0-8-9  per  acre  on 
the  total  area.  Be.  0-13  9  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Governmenl  revenue^ 
and  Be.  1-4-11  on  the  cultivated  area.  The  population  numbered  242,696  souls 
(109,010  females),  giving  307  to  the  square  mile,  distributed  amongst  498 
villages.  The  same  statistics  show  20  persons  insane,  5  idiots,  46  deaf  simI 
dumb,  604  blind,  and  52  lepers  in  the  tahsil.  This  tahsil  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  east  of  the  district  from  the  Siw&liks  to  the  MuzaiFamagar  district,  and 
fuUj  two-thirds  of  it  is  covered  with  forest,  or  lies  in  the  lowlands  drained  bj 
the  Solani,  Batman,  Pathari  and  B&nipur  torrents.  Other  matters  connected 
with  the  tahsil  are  given  under  the  district  notice,  or  separately  under  each 
parganah, 

SahXbanpub,  the  chief  town  of  the  Sab&ranpur  district,  is  situated  in  the 
parganah  of  the  same  name  in  latitude  29^-28^-15^^,  and  longitude  77^-35'-l5^ 
The  population  in  1847  numbered  34,294  souls ;  in  1853  there  were  31,968 
inhabitants;  and  in  1865  there  were  44,119.    In  1872  the  population  was 

returned  at  43,844,  of  whom  19,528  were  Hindus  (8, 


females)  ;  24,296  were Musalm&ns  (11,898 femaIe8),aod 
20  were  Christians  and  others  not  included  in  the  above  two  classes.  Distri- 
buting the  population  amongst  the  rural  and  urban  classes  proper  the  same 
returns  show  613  landholders,  2,124  cultivators,  and  41,107  persons  engaged 
in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  In  1872  there  were  4,992  enclo- 
sures in  the  city,  of  which  1,705  were  occupied  by  Hindus,  3,2§3  bj  Musal- 
m&ns,  and  four  by  Christians.  During  the  same  year  there  were  9,364  houses, 
of  which  4,621  were  built  by  skilled  labour,  and  of  these  2,257  were  inhabited 
by  Hind  lis  and  2,361  by  Musalm&ns.  Of  the  4,743  mud  huts  in  the  town, 
2,824  were  occupied  by  Hindiis  and  3,916  by  Musalmdns.  The  area  occa- 
pied  by  the  town  is  550  acres,  giving  80  inhabitants  to  the  acre.  Taking  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age)  we  find  the  following 
occupations  represented  by  more  than  fifty  males : — Barbers,  240 ;  beggars, 
286;  blacksmiths,  82;  bricklayers,  55  ;  butchers,  140;  carpenter^,  82;  culti- 
vators, 775  ;  dyers,  51 ;  goldsmiths,  140;  grain->parahers,  55  ;  green-grocers, 54; 
herdsmen^  127  ;  labourers,  3,090;  landowners,  199  ;  letters  of  carriages,  109; 
merchants,  385;  money-lenders,  108  ;  oil-n^akers,  115  ;  polishers,  61 ;  potters, 
221;  purohits,  114  ;  servants,  4,166 ;  shopjceepers,  2,304;  sjhoemakers,  334; 
singers,  131 ;  stone-masons,  60  ;  sweepers,  234 ;  washermen,  90 ;  water-carriers, 
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129 ;  and  weaTen,  995.  Oat  of  the  whole  popoktion  only  387  males  are 
shown  as  able  to  read  and  write.  The  Mosalmans  are  a  verjr  influential  bodj 
here,  and  hav^  recently  eommeoced  to  bniid  a  new  masjid  on  the  plan  of  the 
Dehli  Jamai  Masjid. 

Sah&ranpor  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  distriet,  and  the  residence  of  the 

Collector-MaFibtrate  and  his  assistants.  The  mission,  the 
study  and  the  botanieal  gardens  have  already  been  noticed  in 
the  account  of  the  district.  In  addition  to  these  institutions,  there  is  a  Tery  good 
dispensary,  selioob,  a  distributing  post>office>  a  telegraph  office,  a  first-olasa 
poUce-statioo,  the  head-quarters  of  tbe  Juinna  Canal  establishment,  the  tah* 
siif,  an  old  Bohiila  (Buhela)  fort  now  used  as  an  office,  a  district  jail,  a  fine  new 
mosqne,  and  St.  Thomases  Church,  built  in  1 854,  and  eoosecrated  in  1858.  The 
railway  was  opened  here  in  1869,  and  there  is  one  liotel  and  a  travellers^ 
bungalow  in  tlie  European  qnarter  near  the  railway  st-ition.  Tliis  being  the 
point  of  departure  from  the  rail  for  travellers  to  Masuri  (Mussooree),  the  statioa 
presents  a  busy  appearance  during  the  oommencement  and  dose  of  the  hot 
season,  and  the  hotd  and  dak  bungalow  are  usually  crowded  with  Europeans 
passing  to  and  fro  during  those  months.  Bahfiranpur  was  tbe  principal,  station 
in  the  Great  Trigonometrieal  Survey  of  the  Himalayas,  where  all  the  most  valiK 
able  observations,  whether  of  latitude,  longitude  or  azimuth,  were  taken. 
Aoeording  ta  the  spirit-4eveIHng  records  of  the  sucvey,  the  surface  of  the  stone 
slab  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  porch  of  the  Church  is  M)2'73  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  top  of  the  first  milestone  on  the  Meerut  road^  or  thirty-* 
sixth  from  Muzaffarnagar,  is  906*55  feet,  and  the  top  ol  the  fourth  milestone 
in  the  Dehra  road  is  ^12*07  feet  above  the  levri  of  the  sca« 

The  ciril  station  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Damaula  Nadi,  whieh  is. 

crossed  by  a  low  bridge.    Tbe  railway  station  is  dose- 
to  the  city  side  of  the  nadi,  which  flows  through 
the  centre  of  the  civil  station  past  the  north-west  suburb  of  the  city.    The 
site  of  the  city  itself  is  low  and  moist,  the  water  is  near  the  8iEr£iieey--at  a  depth 
of  seven  to  ten  feet  in  March,  and  close  Plough  in  the  rains  to  reach  it  from 
above.    All  the  surrounding  land  is,  as  a  rule,  irrigated  from  the  canal.    On  thtf 
west  was  a  large  excavation  known  as  the  Baiw&la  Jor,  which  has  recenily  been 
filled  up,  and  is  now  cultivated.    The  drainage  which  used  to  fall  into  it  has  been 
taken  right  through  the  town  by  a  large  masonry  drain,  which  in  two 
places  passes  through  cuttings.    Within  the  north-eastern  suburb  of  the  city 
is  the  Pandhoi  Nadi,  which  joins  the  Damaula  near  the  civil  station.    This  wag, 
until  the  recent  improvements  were  carried  out,  a  mere  sluggish  swamp,  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  all  manner  of  filth,  overgrown  with  jungle,  and  choked  with 
mud.    In  1870,  a  project  embracing  the  effectual  surface  drainage  of  the  city^ 
the  thorou^  reclamation  to  purity  of  the  Pandhoi  Nadi,  and  the  straighteoing 
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and  depening  of  the  Damatda  to  its  junction  with  the  Hindan,  a  cEstanoe  of 
quite  eight  miles  was  carried  ont  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  6.  H. 
Howe,  C.E.  This  has  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  in  the  malarious  diseases 
for  which  the  city  of  Sah&raopar  had  been  some  time  notorious.  The  gh4ts  on 
the  Fandhoi  were  repaired,  and  better  arrangements  made  for  the  removal  of 
refuse. 

About  bne^half  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  these  are  being  added  to 
daily.    The  ganj  or  principal  market  place  is  an  important  busj  spot.     The 
h&z&T  way  is  narrow  but  long,  and  lined  on  each  side  by  good  shops,  the  floon 
of  which  are  raised  about  three  feet  above  the  road  level,  whilst  on  each  aide  an 
open  saucer  drain  renders  the  permanent  accumulation  of  impurities  impossible. 
The  smaller  roadways  however  contain  open,  deep,  narrow  brick  drains^  which 
are  too  often  neglected.    This  evil  however  is  in  process  of  removaL     The 
principal  streets  are  metalled  with  kunkur.     Only  one  muhalla  lies  to  the  east 
of  the  Fandhoi,  the  remainder  all  lying  to  the  west.     Cultivation  formerly 
extended  close  to  the  houses  on  the  western  side,  but  the  growing  of  high  rain 
crops  close  to  the  site  has  recently  been  put  a  stop  to,  as  has  been  done  with 
marked  advantage  in  other  large  centres  of  population.    Bheumatism,  ague, 
influenza,  fever,  and  occasionally  small-pox  as  an  epidemic,  are  common  in  Sahi- 
ranpur.     Dr.  Planck  thinks  iliat  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  fever  has  be^ 
prevalent  here  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  cites  its  abandonment  as  a 
military  station  many  years  ago  in  proof  of  his  surmise.    At  the  same  time  the 
introduction  of  the  canal  has  had  mach  to  do  with  the  ague  from  which  the 
people  now  universally  suffer.    The  water  level  has  been  raised,  and  drainage 
has  not  been  attended  to,  whilst  the  flow  of  the  natural* existing  lines  of  draina^a 
has  been  impeded  by  the  same  causes.    At  the  same  time  the  character  of  the 
well-water  has  been  changed  for  the  worse.    There  are  now  few  good  wells,  and 
the  surface  impurities  held  in  solution  have  a  smaller  depth  through  which  to 
percolate  before  mingling  with  the  well-water*    In  many  places  where  the  well- 
water  used  to  be  clear  and  sparkling,  it  is  now  of  a  dull  colour,  with  a  brackish 
or  unpleasant  taste.    The  new  drainage  and  other  works  have  already  efiPected 
an  improvement  in  these  matters,  but  it  will  take  some  time  and  much  close 
supervision  before  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  city  can  be  considered  to 
be  in  a  satisfactory  state,^ 

Sah&ranpur  possesses  a  municipality  supported  by  an  octroi  tax,  which  in 
„    .  .    „,  1872-73  gave  a  revenue  of  Rs.  38,324.    The  aflTaiis  of 

Mttnicipaiity.  ... 

the  municipality  are  managed  by  a  committee  of  fifteen 

members,  of  whom  five  are  appointed  ex-oficio^  two  are  nominated  by  the  house- 
proprietors  and  inhabitants  of  the  civil  station,  and  the  remainder  are  elected  by 
the  tax-payers.      The  following  statements  give  the  statistics  of  the  octroi 
*  »or  AD  eUbontie  dewription  of  the  drainage  ■ysieni,  see  Dr.  Cnteliffe's  Report,  App.  A.,  q.  ». 
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eolteciiotis  for  a  series  of  years,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  the  natnro  and 
relative  importance  of  the  local  trade.  The  population  within  the  limits  of  the 
municipality  numbered  45,019  souls  in  1872-73,  and  the  incidence  of  taxation 
fell  aif  13|  annas  per  head  of  the  popnlation :— 


j^ceipts. 

1B68-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-79. 

1 

1879-78. 

1878-74. 

fis. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Opening  balance 

M. 

••• 

6,878 

14,491 

10,848 

91,240 

19,642 

f  Class  I.— Food  and  drink 

— 

^ 

' 

18,878 

21,460 

28,614 

,9     II.— Animtls  for  slaughter 

>  1 

m 

tf 

896 

686 

605 

-J 

„     ni.— i^nel,  &e.... 

... 

-a 

1,6^9 

2,387 

2,490 

^J 

,,     IV  —Building  materials 

... 

1,507 

8,308 

8,649 

^  J     „     v.— Drags,  spices 

... 

«S 

•o 

8,090 

3,109 

2,866 

^  1     „     VI.— Tobacco  ... 
1     »,     VII.. Textile  fabrics 

... 

o 

s 

£ 

8S9 

683 

489 

■•. 

SQ 

^ 

!<E3 

6,688 

6,189 

6.923 

^^    „    VIII.— MetaU  ... 

••• 
*». 

J 

^ 

9,0d8 

1,602 

9,688 

Total  of  octroi 

S5,S46 

99,087 

SS;985 

28,458 

88,824 

« 

47,264 

Bents            «••              ••• 

134 

.•. 

... 

.■• 

298 

1,003 

Ordinary  income  other  than  taiation, 

M« 

■«. 

... 

8.829 

1,990 

1,813 

Bztraordinary                 ••• 

... 

646 

4,160 

827 

4,360 

90,661 

27,169 

Total    ••• 

S6,9S4 

40,116 

87,463 

36,637 

82;618 

89,890 

Eipenditnre. 

• 

18«8-«9 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1878-74. 

I.— Collections                •«• 

... 

S,101 

3,698 

9,969 

9,280 

2,728 

2,546 

11.— Head-4^ffice              •*• 

•  •. 

.•• 

••• 

997 

600 

412 

317 

III.— Pnblic  Works— 

a.  Original  works,.. • 

•  •t 

*•. 

4,109 

6,114 

6,116 

83,084 

41,057 

6.  SnperTision 

•  •• 

... 

860 

1,863 

120 

620 

171 

e.  Repairs              .•• 

.•• 

8,749 

8,996 

1,498 

2,234 

1,300 

8,888 

tL  Compeniation  ... 

•a. 

•  •• 

... 

•  a. 

1,612 

18,406 

6.369 

IV.— Police  ...               ^ 

«•• 

4,690 

8,398 

6,626 

6,600 

6,691 

6,784 

v.— Edncatioo 

.•• 

•.* 

••a 

120 

90 

899 

844 

VI.— Charitable  grants  ... 

«•• 

S68 

689 

1,118 

919 

1.033 

141S 

VII.— Conservancy        .^ 

M« 

S,263 

4,0S6 

6,689 

6,689 

6,904 

6,225 

VIIL— Boad  watering    .«• 

•  •  • 

•«. 

... 

..• 

16 

107 

71 

IX.— Lighting 

... 

••• 

846 

96 

648 

876 

644 

X.— Public  gardens,  ftc. 

•  •  • 

*m» 

... 

.■* 

238 

... 

10 

Other  items             ... 

8U 

897 

1,749 

836 

622 

4,884. 

Total 

19,047 

S6,687 

26,641 

26,049 

69,671 

79,871 

m 
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ittimated  Imparti  and  ExporU 
Imports  and  Exports  in  1878- 


Imports. 

EzportB. 

Ralance. 

Collector's  et- 
timale  of 
consumption 
per  hcsd  in 
1872-73. 

9 

Article. 

• 

•0 

n- 

OQ 

• 

2 

CO 

MdB. 

• 

MdB. 

c4 

OD 

1878-74. 

MdB. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

M.    8.  c. 

M.    a.  e. 

GralQ  and  floor, 

390,481 

603^806 

42^15 

90,b77 

378,216 

412,428 

7    4  11 

9     6  14 

HflOlMdBQgW    .•• 

16,960 

25,798 

7,167 

14,064 

9,808 

11,744 

0  16     1 

0  10    6 

Q4br  and  shakr  ... 

16,221 

17,691 

2,666 

3,446 

12,666 

16,246 

0  16    5 

0  18     8 

JM 

16,600 

16,098 

71 

••« 

16,489 

16,09b 

0  18  12 

0  14    6 

Sbica 

3.686 

3,236 

886 

••■ 

8,160 

8,236 

0    8     2 

0     3  f4 

Gbi 

8,627 

4,17  a 

872 

1,952 

2,756 

2,220 

0    8    21 

0    1  154 

Oil 

49693 

2,388 

473 

2;i33 

4,120 

166 

0    4     U 

002 

On-«eeda 

8,846 

if,86a 

483 

1,042 

8,410 

18,816 

0    7  164 

0  IS    9 

Tobacco 

7,957 

6,462 

966 

789 

6,985 

6,718 

0    7     1 

0     5    2 

Metals             ^ 

6,842 

10,620 

260 

1,280 

6,092 

9,240 

0    4  11 

0     8    8 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Bs.  a.  pi 

Drags  and  spices, 

1,82,613 

88,794 

88,900 

42,080 

98,612 

46,784 

2  16    34 

1     0    7| 

Cloth, 

8,60,177 

8,76,960 

62,080 

90,280 

2,98,097 

2,88,670 

7  18    6 

6     6    8 

The  export  table  is  based  on  nine  months^  actual  registration^  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one-fourth  for  the  first  quarter  not  registered*  It  is  therefore  not 
absolutely  acctirate,  as  it  will  not  correotlj  record  the  annnal.export  in  the  case 
of  anj  article  which  is  principally  on  the  move  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year.  The  returns  for  1873-74  are  based  on  the  actual  registration  of  exports 
and  imports  for  the  whole  year.  In  1872-73  the  export  of  grain  amounted  to 
about  one-eighth  the  imports ;  7,821  raaunds  of  rioe,  4,252  of  wheat,  and  1,869  of 
barley  were  exported  to  the  Panj&b,  and  6,839  maunds  of  rice,  3,850  of  wheat, 
and  1,034  of  barley  went  to  districts  in  these  provinces.  The  rioe  was  chiefly 
taken  by  Muzaffamagar,  Meerut  and  H&thras,  and  the  wheat  by  Oawnpote 
and  Dehra.  Of  refined  sugar  3,941  maunds  were  consigned  to  the  Panj&b,  and 
598  to  these  provinces ;  of  ^r,  half  the  exports  went  to  the  Panjfib ;  sUra  was 
chiefly  consumed  by  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  district.  The  cloth  exported 
was  taken  for  the  most  part  by  the  ncnrth-westem  districts.  The  congQraption 
j>er  head  in  regard  to  saccharine  substances,  oil,  tobacco,  spices  and  metals 
seems  too  high  when  compared  with  the  average  for  these  provinces,  which 
•hows  15  sers,  4^  sersj  3  sers,  Be.  1*2-4  and  Ba.  2-8-4  respectively.    The  rate 
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of  taxation  for  Uie  last  nine  months  of  the  year  1872-73  for  the  principal 
articles  paying  duty  was  as  follows : — 


Per  mcumd. 
As. 


Per  maund. 
A*. 


Cleaned  rice 
Other  »oru  of  rice 
Superior  graint . 
inferior  graina 
Fine  wheaten  flotir 
Coarae    4itlo 
Other  floars 
Beflned  angar 


••• 


••« 


••f 


1    Other  BUgaia 
0|  Bdb 
0|  hhira 
hi  Ghi 
1    Fish 
u|  f  otatoea 
0|  Oil-seeda 
4    Oil 


••• 


••• 


1 
I 
1 

4 


fer  matmJU  Each, 

As.  Aa. 

Country  tobacco...    2    Sheep  and  goata      Of 
Chewing  tobacoo.*«    S|  GatUe  ...      l 

Per  eemt. 
Copper  ...    0|  As. 

Manufactured  iron    If  Oloth  ...    24 

YesseUof  braea  ...   10    Bssencea        ...    40 
Ditto    of  copper,  13|  Drugs  and  spicea  SSt 
Charcoal  ...    0|  Timber  ...    SS 

Country  itring  ...     I|  bricks,  atone ,.«    14 


Boatea. 


Sah&ranpnr  is  passed  on  the  route  from  Meemt  to  Amb&la  (Umballa),  and 

is  distant  9f  miles  from  Ndgal,  and  10^  miles  from 
Sars&wa.  The  road  from  the  border  of  the  district 
is  nnmetalled  as  far  as  the  Hindan  (5  miles)  ;  thence  on  it  is  metalled.  The 
railway  is  crossed  by  a  level-crossing  just  beyond  Sah&ranpnr.  The  encampino* 
ground  is  near  the  city.  Hence  to  Sars&wa  the  road  passes  the  Kam&l  road 
and  railway  at  two  miles,  and  crosses  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  by  a  bridge  at 
3^  miles.  From  Sah&ranpur  to  DeUi  the  first  stage  is  B^pur  (14  miles) ;  the 
road  is  sandy  and  heavy  in  places,  and  crosses  numerous  canal  channels  and  the 
Erishni  river  on  the  way.  Prom  Sah&ranpur  to  Rtirki  (23|  miles)  (he  first  stage 
is  Umarpnr  (11 J  miles);  the  road  crosses  the  Ndgadeo  by  a  bridge  at  3  miles,  the 
Hindan  by  a  bridge  at  6  j-  miles,  and  the  West  K&Ii  Nadi  close  to  Sikandarpur. 
Both  these  latter  rivers  are  always  fordable,  except  after  heavy  rains.  The  road 
is  rather  a  ^od  one. 

SAHiRANPUR,   a  pnrganah  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  parganah  Faizabad  Bahat ;  on  the  south  by  B&mpur;  on  the  east  by 

Baraura;  and  on  the  west  by  8arsdwa  and  Bultinpur. 
According  to  the  census  of  1^72  it  comprised  a  total 
area  of  1 29  square  miles,  of  which  97  square  miles  were  under  cultivation. 
The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  113 
square  miles,  of  which  92  square  miles  were  cultivated,  six  square  miles  were 
culturable,  and  fifteen  square  miles  were  barren.  The  Jumna  Canal  passes 
through  the  western  portion  of  the  parganah,  and  irrigates  a  very  large  proportion 
I  four-fifths)  of  the  irrigated  area,  which  amounts  to  about  57  per  cent,  of  the  cul- 
tivation. .  There  is  also  some  irrigation  from  wells  and  tanks.    To  the  east  of  the 

canal  runs  the  Krishoi  river,  and  east  of  this  the 
Pandhoi  and  Dumaula,  which  unite  at  the  city  of 
Sah&ranpur.  On  the  extreme  east  the  Hindan  intersects  the  parganah.  The 
course  of  all  these  streams  is  from  north  to  south.  The  soil  is  generally  good^ 
showing  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  first  class,  and  only  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
worst  class  in  the  whole  cultivated  area.  1%e  soil  of  the  parganah  may 
be  divided  into  three  belts  or  zones.    In  the  northern  zone  it  is  light,  and 


Area. 


Natural  diyiaicQa, 
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of  the  class  called  rauali,  similar  to  that  foand  in  the  parganahs  to  the  nortli. 
In  the  southern  belt  it  is  generally  a  hard  clayey  ratuliy  resembling  that  found 
in  the  parganahs  to  the  south;  whilst  the  central  zone  combines  the  charaoter- 
ijstics  of  both  descriptions,  and  according  to  its  elevation  presents  day  or  sand 
in  larger  porportion.     The  produce  of  each  season  is  about  equal. 

The  thirty  years'  settlement  of  this  par^nah  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  Thornton^ 
^     '  and  in  the  year  before  the  commencement  of  the 

lAod  reyenno. 

existing    settlement,  amounted  to  Rs.    95,070.     Mr. 

YansAgnew's   new  assessment  rose  to  Bs.  95,561,  and  Mr.  H.   Robertson's 

revision  gave  a  land  revenue  of  Hs.  1,28,332,  based  on  a  total  area  amomiting 

to  76,945  acres,  of  which  65,886  were  charged  with  Government  revenue,  and 

of  these  58,691  acres  were  cultivated.     The  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted 

to  Rs.  1,18,033  (or  witi  cesses,  Es.  1,30,506),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1  6-10 

per  British  acre  on  the  total  area,  at  Re.  1-10-1  per  aore  on  the  area  assessed 

to  Government  revenue,  and  at  Re.  1-14-5  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area. 

The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during  the 

same  year  has  been  estimated  at  Rs.  1,74,Q11. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60,  five  whole  villages  and  105  por- 
^  „      ,  tions  of  villages,  having  an  area  of  16,288  acres,  and 

paying  arevenue  of  Rs.  14,433,  and  valued  at  Rs.  74,543^ 
were  transferred  by  private  arrangemeut  in  this  parganah.  Tlie  transfers  by 
deciee  of  Court  comprised  one  entire  village  and  108  portion  of  villages,  harinj 
an  aggregate  area  of  16,831  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  12^569.  The 
value  recorded  was  Rs.  70,537.  Out  of  the  33  whole  and  141  portions  of 
villages  remaining  with  the  original  proprietors,  942  acres,  assessed  at  Rs.  1,155, 
and  valued  at  Rs.  8,461,  of  the  former,  and  13,227  acres,  assessed  at  Bs.  11,014, 
and  valued  at  Hs.  1,02,600,  of  the  latter,  w^ere  mortgaged.  These  statistics  give 
a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  20  per  cent.,  of  transfen 
by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  21  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  bj  mortgage 
amounting  to  7  per  cent.  The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of  these  cases  wa« 
Rs.  4-9-1,  Rs.  4-6-1,  and  Bs.  7-15*0;  and  the  land  revenue  assessed  amounted 
to  Re.  0-i4-2,  Re.  0-11-11,  and  Re.  0-13*0  per  acre  respectively.  The  resoit 
from  the  entire  parganah  on  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an  average 
value  of  Us.  5^7-0  per  acre  where  the  average  land  revenue  amounted  to 
Re.  0-13-3  per  acre.  Path&ns,  Brahmans  and  Giijars  lost  one  entire  village 
each,  and  Hindu  Rajputs  lost  two  entire  villages  and  63  shares,  but  stilt  retsin 
nine  villages. 

According  to  the  oensua  of  1872,  parganah  Sah&ranpur  contained  140 

inhabited  villages,  of  which  39  had  less  than  200  inhabitants,  47  had  between 

200  and  500,  41  had  between  500  and  1,000,  nine  bad 
Population.  ,  '  , 

between  1,000  and  2^000,  two  had  between  2,000  and 
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3,000)  and  one  had  between  3,000  and  5,000.    The  onlj  town  containing  more 
than  5,000  inhabitants  is  the  city  of  Sah&ranpar  itself.     At  the  time  of  settle* 
ment  there  were  179  estates,  of  which  nine  were  held  free  of  revenue.     The  total 
popnlation  numbered  109,767  souls  (50,825  females)  in  1872,  giving  851  to  the 
square  mile.     Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  60,220  Hindds,  of 
whom  27,084  were  females ;  49,627  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  23,732  were 
females;  and  there  were  20  Christians.     Distributing  the  Hindu  population 
amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  3,614  Brahmans,  of  whom 
1,600  were  females  ;  2,095  Rajpiits,  including  789  females  ;   5,715  Banijas 
(2,639  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the 
other  castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  48,796  souls,  of 
whom  23,056  are  females.     The  principal  Brahman  sub-divisions  found  in  this 
parganah  are  the  Gaur,  numbering  3,199  souls,  and  the  Saras wat  and  Ach&raj, 
numbering  75  and  92  members   respectively.     They  own  two  entire  estates. 
Amongst  the  Rajputs  are  the  Pundir  (386),  Khagi  (176),  Polast,  Bais  and 
Ban4phar  clans.    They  own  three  entire  estates.    Agarw&l   Baniyas  number  . 
4,355  souls,  and  Saraugis,  388 ;  other  Baniya  divisions  represented  here  are 
the  Bishnoi,  Garg,  Goyel,  and  Dasa.    They  possess  nine  entire  estates.    The 
other  castes  show  Jul&has  (1,155),  Jogis  (543),  Kumh&rs  (1,586),   Hajjftms 
(617),  Kahirs  (4,339),  Cham4rs  (17,355,,  Kh4krobs  (2,705),  Giijars  (3,829), 
fiarhais  (1,379),  Loh4rs  (560),  Garariyas  (444),  M41is  (4,223)  ;  Sainis  (2,933), 
J&ts  (462);  Chhipis  (358),  Son&rs  (660),  Tagas  ^711),  Eayaths  (492),  Khatiks 
(536),  Khattris  (465),  and  Ahirs  (440).     Kal&ls  possess  two  entire  estates, 
Sainis  have  one,  Khattris  three,  Eayaths  one,  G6jars  nine,  J&ts  one,  and 
Tagas  hold  five.     Musalm&ns  possess  24  entire  estates  in  the  parganah.    The 
cultivators  are  chiefly  GMuis,  Giijars  and  Bainis.     The  Mnsalm^s  comprise 
Shaikhs (5,614),  converted  Pnndirs  (1,144),  Ehagis  (298),  other  Rajpdts  (671), 
and  Path&ns  (2,675) ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without  distinction. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that,  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fiilecn  years 
of  age)  886  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  sach  as  Government 
servants,  priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  6,980  in  domestic  service,  as  personal 
servants,  wateiHUurriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  Ac ;  3,666  in  commerce, 
in  baying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods ;  9,346  in  agricultoral  operations ;  6,920  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animaL  There  were  8,360  persons  returned  as  labourers, 
and  894  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespectiva 
of  age  or  sex,  i]|e  same  returns  give  1,890  as  landholders,  24,684  as  ealtivatorsy 
and  83,193  as  engaged  in  oocupalions  unconnected  with  agricoitaie*    The  edn^ 
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oatioDal  statiBticSy  which  are  confeseedlj  imperfeofc,  show  1,886  maleg  u  able  to 

read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  58,942  souIa. 

This  parganah  received  by  transfer,  in  1842,  portions  of  taluka  Fatehar  and 

parganahs  Jab&ngirabad  and  Malhaipur,  giving  a  land  revenue  of  Rs-  16,537, 

and  lost  lands  yielding  a  revenue  of  Bs«  50,939.     The 
more  important  changes  that  took  plaee  in  1855  oxay 

be  shown  by  the  following  table : — 


History. 
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This  left  180  villages  in  the  parganah,  with  a  land  revenue  amounting  to 
Bs.  9^,226,  an  area  of  81,279  acres,  and  a  population  numbering  95^201 
souls. 

SAHiKsAKFUB,  a  tahsil  in  the  district,  of  the  same  name,  comprises  the  par- 
ganahs of  Sah&ranpur,  Faizabad,  Muzaffarabad,  and  Haraura.  The  total 
area,  according  to  the  census  of  1872,  contains  &18  square  miles,  of  which 
328  square  miles  are  cultivated.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  rev^otue 
is  given  at  441  square  miles,  of  which  323  square  miles  are  cultivated,  59  square 
miles  are  oulturable,  and  59  square  miles  are  barren.  The  land  revenue  during 
the  same  year  stood  at  Rs.  3,31,518  for  with  cesses,  Rs..  3,65,656),  falling  at 
Re.  0-13-5  per  acre  on  the  total  area,  Re.  1-2-10  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed 
to  Government  revenue,  and  Rs.  1-9-3  on  the  cultivated  acre.  The  population 
numbered  253,371  souls  (116,360  females)^  gi^i^g  410  to  the  square  nvle,  dis- 
tributed amongst  523  villages.  The  same  statistics  show  11  persons  insane^ 
2  idiots,  32  deaf  and  dumb,  267  blind,  and  30  lepers  in  the  tahsil.  This 
tahsfl  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  running  up  on  the  north  to  tiie  Siwilik 
hills.  Formerly  there  was  an  extensive  forest  on  this  side,  hot  this  has  long 
been  divided  into  grants  and  let  out  on  clearing  leases,  most  of  which  have 
now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Sah&ranpur  monej-lenders.  The  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  historj  of  this  tahsil  wiS  be  found  ia  Hke  district 
notice^  or  separately  under  eac^h  parganah. 
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Sakrauda,  an  old  tappa  of  the  Sah&r&npar  district,  which  was  separated 
from  parganah  Janr&si  and  formed  into  a  separate  tappa  hy  Rao  Kutb-nd-din 
in  the  time  of  Zdbita  Khan.  Sakrauda,  with  the  adjacent  hill  tracts,  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Rao  Kutb-ud-din  until  the  settlement 
in  1838,  when  Mr.  Thornton  separated  the  waste  from  the  cultivated  lands,  and 
broke  up  the  tappa,  distributing  the  villages  between  parganahs  Jaurasi  and 
Musaffarabad.  The  Raos  of  Sakrauda  are  Rajputs  converted  to  IsUun,  and 
some  account  of  them  is  given  under  the  heads  of  ^  waste  lands*  and  ^old 
families*  in  the  district  notice.  A  full  account  of  the  arrangements  made  at 
the  settlement  under  Regulation  YIL  of  1822  will  bo  found  in  Mr.  Thornton's 
report  in  L  Set.  Rep.,  90.  These  being  of  purely  administrative  interest,  and 
already  in  an  available  form,  need  not  bo  repeated  here. 

SarsXwa  or  Sirsdwa,  the  chief  town  of  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Ambala  to  Sah&ranpur, 
10|  miles  from  Sah&ranpur  and  14}  miles  from  Jag&dri.  The  population  in 
1865  was  3,706,  and  in  1872  numbered  3,433  souls.  Sars&wa  has  a  second- 
class  police-station,  a  post-office,  and  a  village  school.  Supplies  are  plentiful 
and  water  is  abundant.  Act  XX.  of  1856  (the  Ghaukfdari  Act)  is  in  force, 
and  in  1873  defrayed,  from  a  house-tax,  the  cost  (Rs.  504)  of  a  village  police 
numbering  nine  men.  The  total  income  from  all  sources  in  1872-73  amounted 
to  Els.  1,250,  giving  an  incidence  of  Re.  0-4-1  per  head  of  the  population,  and 
Re.  1-6*4  per  house.  The  site  lies  on  the  high  land  above  the  basin  of  the 
Jnmna,  and  the  houses,  though  for  the  most  part  built  of  mud,  are  kept  in 
better  repair  than  is  usual  in  this  district  A  small  trade  to  and  from  the 
Panj&b  passes  through  the  town.  Sars&wa  has  been  identified  with  Sharwa,  the  t 
city  of  B^ja  Chand  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  noticed  in  the  local  history  of 
the  district  (p.  245).  Sars&wa  forms  a  stage  on  the  route  vid  Sahfiranpur  to 
Amb&la  (CTmballa).  From  Sah&ranpur  the  road  is  metalled,  and  crosses  the 
Kam&l  road  and  railway  at  two  miles,  and  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  at 
3^  miles  by  a  bridge.  Hence  to  Jagfidri  the  road,  is  very  heavy,  and  descends 
into  the  Jumna  kh&dir,  crossing  that  river  by  boats  in  the  rains  and  by  a 
bridge-of-boats  in  the  dry  season  at  5^  miles.  The  stone  bench-mark  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  imbedded  in  front  of  the  sar&i  doorway,  is  896*45  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

SabsJlwa,  a  parganah  of  tahsil  Nakiir  in  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  parganah  Sultanpur,  on  the 
south  by  parganah  Nakiir,  on  the  east  by  parganah 
Sah&ranpur,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Jamna  Hver.  According  to  the  census 
of  1872,  parganah  Sars&wa  had  a  total  area  of  95  square  miles,  of  which  70 
square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  reve- 
nne  during  the  same  year  was  92  square  miles,  of  which  69  square  miles  were 
cultivated,  14  square  miles  were  culturable,  and  nine  square  miles  were  bar- 
''^    The  character  and  appearance  of  this  parganah  is  in  many  respects 
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similar  to  those  to  the  north  and  south,  and,  like  Salt&npur,  it  was  divided  into 

four  firroups  for  settlement  purposes.     In  the  first  or 

Natural  dirislont.  ,.    .  ,  •  .  ,       , 

canal-imgated  group  the  propnetors  and  coltiTators 
are  for  the  most  part  Giijars,  but  they  are  decidedly  less  industrious  and  less 
prosperous  than  their  clansmen  in  the  similarly  situated  group  in  Sultinpor. 
In  the  second  group  of  upland  villages  the  soil  is,  as  a  rule,  light,  but  capable, 
with  manure  and  water,  of  producing  excellent  rice.  Patches  of  stiff  ddkar  soil 
afford  good  crops  without  irrigation.  Irrigation  is  easy,  and  earthen  wells  l&st 
from  three  to  four  years,  with  a  depth  of  water  from  the  surface  of  from  nioe 
to  fifteen  feet  Gujars,  J&ts  and  Mah&jans  own  between  them  about  two-thirds 
of  this  tract.  The  third  group  comprises  the  mixed  upland  and  lowland  \il]zg», 
but  possesses  little  khddir^  and  this,  too,  is  devoid  of  wells.  In  the  hangar  portioo 
the  water  is  found  at  a  depth  from  the  surface  varying-from  ten  to  sixteen  feet. 
Here  irrigation  is  deficient,  earthen  wells  seldom  last  more  than  two  years,  ani 
the  subsoil  is  not  retentive  of  moisture.  The  bulk  of  the  villages  in  the  north 
of  the  fourth  or  khddir  group  belong  to  Rajpiits,  and  in  the  south  to  Mahajaos 
of  Nakur.  This  group  resembles  the  corresponding  one  in  Sultaopur,  except 
that  there  is  much  poor  land  in  the  villages  bordering  on  the  Jumna.  Lrigi- 
tion  is  very  scanty,  and  the  subsoil  is  not  retentive  of  moisture.  Water  is 
found  at  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  from  the  surface,  but  earthen 
wells  seldom  last  more  than  one  year.  The  only  want  is  a  denser  popolation 
and  a  greater  expenditure  of  capital  to  bring  this  group  up  to  the  standard 
found  in  Sult&npur.  There  the  population  shows  516  souls  to  the  sqnaremOe, 
here  there  are  only  403.  Wheat  and  rice  are  the  principal  crops  throaghont 
the  whole  parganah,  though  cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  also  cultivated  to  some 
extent. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  Thomton^s  settlement  showed  a  land  revenue  of 

Rs,  60,883,inoreasedto  Rs.  62,687  by  Mr.  VansAgnew.  , 

Land  rerenue.  -mr-rrr  i  ^  -w^      n^  am 

Mr.  Wynne  proposed  an  assesment  of  Rs.  69,804  on 

59,683  acres,  of  which  53,947  acres  were  assessed  to  revenue,  and  of  these 
43,257  acres  were  cultivated.  The  actual  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to 
Rs.  63,462  (or  with  cesses,  Rs.  69,935),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Re.  1-0-8  per  Bri- 
tish acre  on  the  total  area,  at  Re.  1-1-3  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to 
Government  revenue,  and  at  Re.  1-6-8  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  The 
sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  same 
year  has  been  estimated  at  Rs.  88,930. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1359-60  eight  whole  villages  and  56  por- 
tions of  villages,  having  an  area  of  5,840  aores,  and 
paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  7,486,  and  valued  at  Bs.  37,288, 
were  transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The  transfers  bj 
decree  of  Court  comprised  63  portions  of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area 
of  4,163  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  5,800.  The  value  recorded  was 
Rs.  24,248.    Out  of  the  32  whole  and  85  portions  of  villages  remaining  with 
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the  original  proprietors^  278  acres,  bearing  a  Revenue  of  Bs.  265,  vained  at 

Bs.  1,600,  of  the  former,  and  1,542  acres,  bearing  a  revenue  of  Rs.  1,526, 

valued  at  Bs.  15,753,  of  the  latter,  were  under  mortgage.    These  statistics 

give  a  percentage  of  private  transfers  to  the  total  area  of  nine  per  cent.,  of 

transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  seven  per  cent.,  and  of  transfers  by 

mortgage  amounting  to  18  per  cent.    The  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of 

these  cases  was  Bs.  6-6-0,   Bs.  5-13-2,  and  Bs.  9-9-5,  and  the  land  revenue 

assessed  amounted  to  Be.  1-5-0,  Be.  1-6-3,  and  Be.  1-3-3  per  acre  respectively. 

The  result  from  the  entire  parganah  on  34  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  gives  an 

average  value  of  Bs.  4-7-6  per  acre  when  the  average  land  revenue  amounted 

to  Be.  0-14-0  per  acre.    Tagas  lost  eight  villages,  nearly  all  their  possessions 

in  this,  parganah. 

According  to  the  ceitsus  of  1872,  parganah  Sars&wa  contained  93  inhabited 

vrllases,  of  which  32  had  less  than  200  inhabitants, 
FopnlAtioii.  ®    '  ,        ,  ' 

37  had  between  200  and  500,    17  had  between  500 

and  1,000,  six  had  between  1 ,000  and  2,000,  and  one  had  between  3,000  and 
5,000.  The  settlement  records  show  129  estates,  of  which  five  are  held  revenue- 
iree  in  perpetuity.  The  total  population  in  1872  numbered  38,306  souls  (17,157 
females),  giving  403  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion, 
there  were  28,705  Hindus,  of  whom  12,644  were  females  ;  and  9,601  Musal- 
mans,  amongst  whom  4,513  were  females.  Distributing  the  Hindu  popu- 
lation amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  2,196  Brahmans,  of 
whom  1,018  were  females  ;  1,779  Bajptits,  including  692  females ;  1,694 
Baniyas  (803  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in 
'^  the  other  castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  ^3,036  souls, 
of  whom  10^131  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman  sub-division  found  in 
this  parganah  is  Gaur  (1,978).  The  Bajputs  belong  to  the  Khagi  (1,583) 
and  Pundir  clans,  and  the  Baniyas  are  chiefly  Agarw&ls  (919).  The  other 
castes  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  same  classes  mentioned  under  the  notice 
of  the  Sult&npur  parganah.  Julahas  number  1,046  souls ;  Kah&rs,  1,715  ; 
Cham&rs,  6^214 ;  Eh&krobs,  1,312  ;  Gdjars,  4,936 ;  and  M&lis,  1,692.  Musal- 
m&ns  show  7,278  Shaikhs,  454  converted  Pundirs,  1,026  converted  Bajputs, 
and  787  Path&ns.  The  landholders  are  principally  G6jars,  Mah&jans,  Sayyids, 
Jats,  Qdr&s,  and  Bajp6ts,  both  Hindu  and  Musalm&n. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.    From  these  it  appears  that,  of  the 
Occapations. 

male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifl;een  years  of 

age),  463  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  1,270  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants, 
water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  667  in  commerce,  in  buy- 
ing, selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men, 
animalff,  or  goods ;  6,110  in  agricultural  operations ;  1,749  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
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vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  2,428  persons  returned  as  labor- 
ers, and  312  as  of  no  speoified  oocnpation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irr^ 
pective  of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  273  as  landholders,  16,525  u 
cultivators,  and  21,508  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agricnl- 
ture.  The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  6  males 
as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  21,149 
souls. 

Sarsdwa  is  one  of  the  old  Akbari  parganahs.  In  1840-41  it  yielded  a  reve- 
nue of  Rs.  56,440,  and  in  the  following  year  received  lands  assessed  at 
Bs.  1,152,  and  lost  others  assessed  at  Bs.  8,072.  In  1855  further  changes  took 
place^  which  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 
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This  left  in  the  parganah  in  1855  an  area  of  60,536  acres,  assessed  at 
Bs.  59,570,  and  distributed  amongst  127  villages. 

Shaikhpuba,  a  village  in  parganah  Sah&ranpur  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district, 
lies  four  miles  south-east  of  Sah&ranpur  town  on  the  road  to  Deoband«  The 
population  in  1872  numbered  2,767  souls. 

Shiupubi,  a  station  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  parganah  fiorki 
of  the  Saharanpur  district,  lies  in  latitude  29°-19,'  and  longitude  78°-r-59,' 
at  an  elevation  of  870*7  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  upper  marbtone 
is  on  an  elevated  earthen  mound  on  the  high  bank  which  bounds  the  bed  of  tbe 
Ganges  to  the  western  side,  apparently  the  site  of  a  ruined  fort.  The  village  of 
Shiupuri  lies  to  the  west,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  station  of  Gangadaspur  close 
by,  and  Mirapur  south-east,  three  miles.  This  height  was  deduced  trigonome* 
trically. 

SiKANDAKPUR,  a  village  in  parganah  Bhagw&npur  of  the  Saharanpnr  dis- 
trict, on  the  road  from  Saharanpur  to  Biirki,  is  distant  14  miles  from  the  for- 
mer, and  9i  miles  from  the  latter  town.  The  population  in  1872  numbered 
1,160  souls.  Supplies  and  water  are  procurable,  and  the  encamping-ground  is 
good.  Boad  from  Riirki  metalled  for  seven  miles,  remainder  good  :  it  crosses 
the  canal  close  to  Biirki  by  a  bridge,  passes  Bampur  at  1^  miles,  and  Bbag- 
w&npur  at  6^  miles.  From  Sikandarpur  to  Sah&ranpur  the  road  is  rather  good, 
and  crosses  the  E&li  close  to  the  village,  the  Hindan  at  7|  miles,  and  the  Kagadeo 
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at  11  miles.  The  two  latter  are  bridged,  and  are  also  fordable  except  after 
heavy  rain ;  the  E&li  is  unbridored.  The  district  ofiBcers  say  that  the  better 
cnoamping-gronnd  is  at  Umarpur  Begampur,  a  small  village  of  324  inhabitants, 
12  miles  from  Sah&raixpur  and  llf  miles  from  Bdrki. 

StJLTA'NPUR,  the  chief  town  of  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sah&^ 
ranpnr  district,  is  distant  about  nine  miles  north-west  from  Sah&ranpnr.  The 
population  in  1872  numbered  3,022  souls.  Sultanpur  and  Chilkdna  have 
between  them  one  village  school,  and  are  also  united  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Ghankid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856).  From  this  source  a  village  police,  numbering  16 
men  of  all  grades,  was  entertained  in  both  villages  in  1872,  the  cost  of  whom, 
amounting  to  Bs  882,  was  defrayed  from  a  house-tax.  Sult&npur  is  noted  for 
the  number  and  wealth  of  its  Jain  or  Saraugi  residents,  who  carry  on  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  sugar  and  salt  with  the  Panj&b.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Sultdn  Bahlol  Lodi  in  1450-1488  A.  D., 

SultAnpur,  a  parganah  of  tahsil  Nakur  in  the  Sahdranpur   district,  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  parganah  Faizabad,  on  the 
west  by  the  Jumna  which  separates  it  from  the  Amb&la 
district  of  the  Panjdb,  on  the  south  by  parganah  Sars&wa,  and  on  the  east  by 
parganah  Sah&ranpur.  According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Sult&npur 
bad  a  total  area  of  88  square  miles,  of  which  67  square  miles  were  under  culti- 
vation. The  area  assessed  to  Governntent  revenue  during  the  same  year  was 
87  square  miles,  of  which  67  square  miles  were  cultivated,  9  square  miles  were 
culturable,  and  11  square  miles  were  barren.  This  parganah  may  be  broadly 
divided  into  two  tracts,—  the  one  lying  in  the  khddir  of  the  Jumna,  and  the 
other  on  the  hangar  or  upland.  For  settlement  purposes  the  villages  were 
distributed  into  four  groups.     The  first  comprised  the  villages  watered  by  the 

Jumna  Canal.  Mahesri  and  Badgaon,  the  two  most 
northern  of  tbese^  are  intersected  by  the  bank  separating 
tbe  upland  from  the  basin  of  the  Maskhara  river,  and  grow  some  of  the  best 
rice  in  the  district.  Hence,  too,  a  ridge  of  red  sand  runs  southward,  to  the  east 
of  which  is  a  fine  strip  of  ddkar  soil.  Tp  the  west  and  on  the  hangar  bank  the 
soil  is  poor  and  light.  To  the  south  the  land  abruptly  sinks  to  the  Sikri 
swamp,  a  great  rice-growing  tract.  Water  along  the  ridge  is  found  at  17  to  18 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  elsewhere  at  from  6  to  10  feet.  Earthen  temporary 
-wells  can  easily  be  dug,  but  have  been  seldom  used  since  the  introduction  of 
canal  irrigation.  The  sugar-cane  and  rice  grown  here  ,are  some  of  the  best  of 
their  kind ;  the  cotton  and  wheat,  though  a  little  inferior  to  that  found  else- 
where, are  still  excellent. 

The  second  group  comprises  those  villages  having  portions  of  both  hangar 
and  McfdtV  lands.  In  them  the  M^fe^tr  produce»vthe  best  rice  in  the  district. 
Much  land  on  the  bank  of  the  Budhi  N&1&  is  kept  a  a  reed  and  grass  preserve, 
which  at  certain  seasons  are  cut  down  and  sold  in  Saharanpur.  The  soil  of 
the  hangar  portion  is  very  light  and  poor.    The  subsoil,  too,  imlike  the  upland 
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group,  is  not  retentive  of  moisture,  and  earthen  wells  can  only  be  dag  with 
difficulty.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  proprietors  are  either  money- 
lenders or  non-resident  Sayyids,  will  account  for  the  backwardness  of  these 
villages  when  compared  with  those  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  third  group, 
or  those  villages  lying  in  the  basin  of  the  Sikri  swamp,  formerly  belonged  to 
Sayyid  Z&min  Ali  of  Chilkana,  but  they  have  long  gone  out  of  the  possession 
of  his  family.  The  irrigation  here  is  wholly  from  wells,  which  are  easily  dug 
and  last  two  or  three  seasons.  The  fourth  group  comprises  the  khddir  villages, 
where  the  Gujars  predominate  both  as  eultivators  and  proprietors,  and  are  fairly 
prosperous  and  industrious.  £xcept  in  the  high,  sandy  tract  near  Qordhan- 
pur,  irrigation  even  from  wells  is  hardly  necessary  or  resorted  to  in  this  group. 
The  subsoil  consists  of  a  friable  blue  8oil|  which  would  in  any  case  prevent  the 
construction  of  other  than  brick-built  wells  here. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  Thornton's  settlement  showed  a  land   revenue   of 

Bs.  51,205,  which  was  increased  by  Mr.  YansAgnew  to 
Bs.  57,021,  and  revised  by  Mr.  Wynne,  who  proposed 
a  revenue  of  Bs.  67,052,  on  a  total  area  amounting  to  56,717  acres,  of  which 
49,632  acres  were  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  of  these  40,329  acres 
were  cultivated.  The  actual  land  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Rs.  61,097 
(or  with  cesses,  Rs.  67,205),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1-1-4  per  British  acre  on 
the  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  at  Be.  1-15-9  per  acre  on  the 
cultivated  area.    The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and 

« 

cesses  during  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at  Bs.  88,608. 

Between  the  years  1839-40  and  1859-60  two  whole  villages   and  56 

portions  of  villages,  having  an  area  of  4,564  acres, 
and  pajring  a  revenue  of  Bs.  4^606,  and  valued  at 
Bs.  37,620,  .were  transferred  by  private  arrangement  in  this  parganah.  The 
transfers  by  decree  of  Oourt  comprised  three  entire  villages  and  76  portions 
of  villages,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  10,592  acres,  and  paying  a  revenue  of 
Bs.  9,527.  The  value  recorded  was  Bs.  42,131.  Out  of  the  30  whole  and  86 
portions  of  villages  remaining  with  the  original  proprietors,  266  acres,  bearing 
a  revenue  of  Bs.  309,  valued  at  Bs.  2,515,  of  the  former,  and  5,813  acres, 
bearing  a  revenue  of  Bs.  5,538,  valued  at  Bs.  45,743,  of  the  latter,  were  under 
mortgage.  These  statistics  give  a  percentage  jo{  private  transfers  to  the  total 
area  of  eight  per  cent.,  of  transfers  by  decree  of  Court  amounting  to  18  per  cent, 
and  of  transfers  by  mortgage  amounting  to  11  per  cent.  The  average  value 
per  acre  in  each  of  these  cases  was  Bs.  8*3-11,  Bs.  3-15-7,  and  Bs.  7-14-9,  and 
jjhe  land  revenue  assessed  amounted  to  Be.  1-0-1,  Be.  0-14-6,  and  Be.  0-15-5 
per  acre  respectively.  The  result  from  the  entire  parganah  on  37  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  gives  an  average  value  of  Bs.  6-0-5  per  acre  when  the  average 
land' revenue  amounted  to  Be.  0-15-0  per  acre.  Path&ns  and  G&r&s  were  the 
principal  losers.  Gujars  hold  twelve  entire  villages ;  Tagas,  one ;  Path&ns^  one ; 
and  Hindu  Bajptits,  two. 
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According  to  the  oensas  of  1872,  parganah  Snlt&opar  contained  102 

inhabited  villages,   of  whioh  39   had   less  than  200 
Population.  inhabitants,   37  had  between  200   and  500,    18  had 

between  500  and  1,000,  six  had  between  1,000  and  2,000,  one  had  between 
2,000  and  3,000,  and  one  had  between  3,000  and  5,000.  There  were  121  estates 
at  the  time  of  settlement,  all  of  whioh  paid  land  revenue  to  Government.  The 
total  population  in  1872  numbered  45,378  souls  (20,918  females),  giving  516 
to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according,  to  religion,  there  were  24,^44 
Hindus,  of  whom  11,498  were  females;  and  20,134  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom 
9,420  were  females.  Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four 
great  classes,  the  census  shows  1,527  Brahmans,  of  whom  706  were  females; 
51  Bajputs,  including  13  females  ;  2,045  Baniyas  (980  females)  ;  whilst  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  '^  the  other  castes"  of  the  census 
returns,  which  show  a  total  of  21,621  souls,  of  whom  9,799  are  females.  The 
only  Brahman  sub-drvision  found  in  this  parganah  is  the  Gaur,  and  the  Baniy^s 
belong  to  the  Agarw&l  ( 1 ,667)  and  Jaini  divisions.  Amongst  the  other  castes  the 
following  sub-divisions  are  found  : — Jul&ha  (561),  Jogi,Kumh&r(799),  Hajj&m, 
Kah&r(-J,324),  Cham&r  (7,381),  Kh&krob  (1,039),  Giijar  (2,337),  Barhai  (803), 
Liohar,  Bairdgi,  Garariya,  Darzi,  Koli,  M&li  (1,672),  Dhobi,  Bhat,  Jdt  (549), 
Chhipi,  Son&r,  Bharbhunja,  Kulwfir,  Gos&in,  Taga,  Kamboh,  Kayatiii,  Bohra, 
Ahir,  Ehatik,  Lpdha,  and  Banj6ra.  The  Musalm&ns  show  Shaikhs  (495), 
Pundirs,  Chauhaus,  and  Path&ns  (794) ;  the  remainder  are  entered  without 
distinction.  The  principal  landholders  are  Mahajans,  Gdjars,  Garfis,  Pathans, 
Tagas,  and  Sayyids, 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  thd  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.     From  these  it  appears  that,  of  the 

Occupations.  -        ,    ,  _     .       ,     .    ,         .,         ^« 

male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age),  527  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  sueh  as  Government  ser- 
vants, priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  1,294  in  domestic  service,  as  personal 
servants,  water-oarriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  840  in  commerce, 
in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods ;  6,258  in  agricultural  operations;  2,394  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  "sub- 
atances,  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal;  There  were  3,521  persons  returned 
as  labourers,  aiid  858  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  popu- 
lation, irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  1,232  as  landholders, 
16,685  as  cultivators,  and  27,461  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with 
agriculture.  The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show 
489  males  as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering 
24,460  souls. 

Snltinpur,  or  Sult&npur  Bahat  of  Shahjahin's  reign,  represents  the  Bahat 

Kanjiwar  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari.    Bahat  and  Sultinpur 
were  made  separate  parganahs  in  the  time  of  Najlb 
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Kh&D,  and  remained  separate  thereafter.  In  1840-41,  Saltiinpar  yielded  a  lani 
revetiae,  amounting  to  Rs.  39,674.  This  was  increased  by  the  transfer  from 
other  parganahs  of  villages  assessed  at  Bs.  23,007  in  1842,  and  it  also  then 
lost  villages  assessed  at  Rs.  24,804.    Further  changes  took  place  in  1855,  'rhich 


are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
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This  left  in  1855  an  area  of  57,043  acres,  assessed  at  Rs.  54,717,  anddiski- 
bated  amongst  120  villages. 

THiCNiL  Bhawak,  or  Th4n&  Bhim,  was  an  old  Akbari  parganah  formerlr 
belonging  to  the  Sahdranpur  district.  It  received  portions  of  l^&nauta,  inj 
in  1840-41  yielded  a  revenue  of  Rs.  72,030.  In  the  following  year  eigbtf 
villages  were  transferred  to  the  Muzaffarnagar  district,  and  the  rismainder  its 
distributed*  amongst  other  parganahs. 

TiTRON,  a  village  in  parganah  Gangoh  of  the  Sah&ranpur  district,  is  distrnt 
26  miles  south-east  from  Sah4ranpur.  The  population  in  1872  nmnbend 
3,825  souls,  chiefly  Gujars  and  Pathans.  Titrcm  lies  on  the  road  between  SaU- 
ranpur  atid  P&nipat,  and  possesses  a  post-office  and  a  village  school.  Act  XX. 
of  1856  (the  Chankid&ri  Act)  is  in  force,  and  in  1873  supported  a  Ti'Dijre 
police  numbering  eleven  men,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Rs.  612,  which  is  defraTvd 
from  a  house-tax.  The  total  income  from  all  sources  in  1872-73  amounted  to 
Bs.  1,956,  giving  an  incidence  of  Re.  0-6-4  per  head  of  the  population,  and 
Re.  1-10-2  per  house.  During  the  same  year  one-fifth  .of  the  collections  was 
expended  upon  works  of  public  utility,  such  as  drains,  culverts,  and  roads.  l!ie 
neighbourhood  of  Titron  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  sugar-cane  of  the  species 
known  as  merthi.  The  town  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  E^tha  JNadi  aboiit 
1^  miles,  but  close  by  there  is  a  canal  distributary.  The  site  is  raised  and  tk 
streets  slope  down  to  the  outskirt,  so  the  surface  drainage  is  good  and  the  eoiI 
in  general  is  clayey  and  retentive.  To  the  north-east  is  a  large  extent  of  swamp 
covering  one  hundred  acred  and  lying  between  the  canal  and  the  K&tha.  The 
water  level  in  wells  in  low  ground  is  about  six  feet,  and  in  high  ground  abont 
twenty  feet  from  the  surface.  Many  of  the  wells  and  houses  are  built  of  brickj 
and  some  of  the  streets  are  paved  with  brick  and  sloped  towards  a  narrow 
central  drain.  The  town  has  improved  very  much  of  late  years,  and  tberepa* 
tation  that  it  once  possessed  for  unhealthiness  is  txo  longer  justly  due  \jo  it 
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are  Jewar^  Khtirja,  Pahasu^  and  DMi ;  and  the  Sahisw&n  parganah  of  Bodaon, 
also  on  the  north,  is  separated  from  this  district  by  the  Ganges.     The  Eta  par- 
ganahs  on  the  east  are  Faizpnr  Badariya,  PachMna,  Bik4m,  and  M&rahra.    The 
Jumna  separates  the  Tappal  parganah  of  this  district  from  the  Palwal  pargaoah 
of  G-urgaon  on  the  west ;  and  the  Noh  Jhil  and  M6t  parganahs  of  Muttra  also  lie 
on  the  western  boundary.     Parganahs  Mah&ban  and   Sadabad  of  Muttra  and 
Jalesar  of  Agra  form  the  southern  boundary.     The  district  Ues  between  north 
latitude  27^-29'  to  28°.10'-30",  and  east  longitude  77^-32'-30*  to  78M2'-30^, 
with  au  area  of  1,957'41  square  miles,  or  1,252,747  statute  acres,  of  which  897,172 
acres  are  cultivated,  121,168  acres  are  culturable,   20,165  acres  are  held  free 
of  land  revenue,  and  214,242  acres  are  barren.     The  population  in  1865  num- 
bered 926,538  souls,  and  in  1872  there  were  1,073,108  inhabitants,  giving  546 
to  the  square  mile.    The  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  45  miles,  with 
an  average  length  of  40  miles  ;  the  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about 
70  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  50  miles.     The  shape  of  the  district  is 
somewhat  that  of  au  irregular  hexagon,  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges;,  apposite 
each  other,  forming  the  two  shortest  sides. 

The  following  table  gives  the  existing  administrative  sub-divisions  of  the 

district,  with  statistics  of  their  area,  revenue,  and  popu- 
lation^:— 


Adminifltratire  dhisions. 


IVOLyDIS 

ft«Mnt  Tabsfl. 

FargaDab. 

Entered  in  tbe 
Aln-l-Akbarl 
In 

Namber 

of 
estates 
In  1874. 

Landre- 

Tenne 

in  1874. 

Area  in 

acree 
in  1874. 

Popnla* 

tlonin 

1871. 

In  tbe  FoUee 

Jurisdiction  of 

ttatlon. 

I.-EOU 

1.   Koll 

S.   Mnrtbal    ... 

S.   Baranli    ... 

4.  Atranll     ... 

5.  Gangfii     ... 

6.  SOomdra    ... 

7.  Akrabad  ... 

Koll 
tt              ••• 
tt              •«• 

Atranll 
Qaaglrt 

Slltandra     ... 
Akbarabad  ... 

821 
66 
3« 

2^1,000 
58,379 
20,690 

176,274 
36»000 
16.638 

194,100 

26^867 

8,068 

Koll. 

412 

3.00,669 

227,887 

230,008 

n.-AtranU        ...  { 

808 
100 

1,47,276 
1.41,908 

106,082 
118,340 

70,727 

A«nian. 
Oansiri. 

363 

8,92,184 

228,371 

157,374 

nL— SiktadraBao,  | 

206 
113 

2,66,340 
1,30,980 

141,688 
74,226 

128,864 
64^747 

SntandraBao. 
Akrabad. 

818 

3,87,320 

816,812       193,011 

1  The  principal  authoritieB  for  ibis  notice  are,  for  the  period  preceding  the  mntiny,  the  Aligarh 
Statiatics  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  C.S. :  R(irki,  1856 ;  and  the  Settlement  Reports  of  Mr.  J. 
Thornton  and  Messrs.  Rose  and  Wrights  For  the  period  since  the  mutiny,  the  Settlement  Report 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  C  S ,  and  a  few  notes  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Robertson,  C.S.,  are  my  chief  sources 
of  information.  All  statistics  as  to  area,  asflosimeHta,  and  ih%  like  are  haaed  on  Mr.  Smith's  final 
ftgures.. 
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• 

Iirciusss 

In  the  Polloe 

JmifldleHon  of 

station. 

PftMoftTabaU. 

Parfftnab. 

Entered  in  the 
Ain-i-Akbarl 

m 

Knmber 

of 
estates 
in  1^74. 

Land  re- 
venue 
in  1874. 

Area  in 

acres 
in  1874. 

Popnla. 
ttou  in 
1872. 

lV.r-<lMlr 

k 

8.    Kbair 

8.    Ti4)|>al     ... 

10.  Cbandane... 

11.  HaaaDgarh, 
IS.    Goral 

IS.    HAthras  ... 
14.    Morsin    ... 

KoU 
Tappal 
Chandans     ... 

Kon 
„           ... 

GaivD  Total, 

144 

too 

76 

Be. 

1,74,070 

1,86,090 

90390 

98.306 
85,489 
66,343 

71,961 
68^809 
88,099 

Khalr. 

TappaL 

Chandans. 

S19 

4,01,060 

260,147 

169,468 

T.-.WMS            ^  { 

117 

116 

1^,684 

1,22,110 

79,771 
66,797 

66,888 
47,887 

Gonda. 

IgI4s. 

888 

1.87<694 

196,566 

114,685 

TI.-HAthraa      ...[ 

267 
148 

8,11,635 
1,06,891 

189,346 
46,607 

169.884 
47,496 

HAtbras. 
MursAn. 

460 

4,18,686 

186.9S8 

807,380 

2,015 

20,47,348 

1,252,747 

1,073,108 

In  the  time  of  Akbar  the  Sirkir  of  Eoil  contained  tw^it7-K>ne  mah&ls  or 

parganahs;  divided  among  the  fonr  dast^rs  of  Eoily 
M&rahra^  Akbarabad,  and  Th&na  Farida.     The  follow* 
ing  iaUe  gives  the  names  of  tihe  mah&Is  and  their  land  revenue  in  d6ms  : — 


Adniinistratire  cbanges. 


Kah&li. 

Land  rerenne 
in  d&ms. 

Mabah. 

Land  revenue 
in  d&ms. 

AttauU 

Akbarabad 

Ab4r 

Pahira 

Bilram 

Facblina 

Tappal 

Tb&na  Farida 

Jalftll 

Cbandans 

Kbfirja 

54,34,459 
30,03,409 
21,06,554 
85,09,562 
21,31,765 

6,24.825 
18.02,571 

2,12,750 
99,57,910 
17,49,238 
37,03,020 

Dib&l 

SikaadraRao    .. 

Soron 

Sirbpura 

Sbikarpur 

Koil 

Gangiri 

Marabra 

Malakpnr 

Nob 

» 

i*i 

21,69,938 

44,12,081 

8,05,016 

9,89,459 

19^84,824 

1,04,12,305 

3,72,050 

36,79,582 

14.46,132 

13,11,955 

Total 

5,38,12,949 

Taking  the  rupee  at  twenty  double  d&ms,*  the  land  revenue  of  this  Sirkdr 
was  about  Rs.  2,69,06,474,  or  2,690,647  pound  sterling.  It  was  also  bound  to 
furnish  a  contingent  of  4,035  cavalry  and  78,950  infantry.  Mursdn  and  HAthras, 
formed  out  of  Jalesar,  belonged  to  Sirk&r  Agra,  and  all  the  remaining  parganahs 


^  See  Tbomas'8  Pathan  Kings,  481. 
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of  tliis  district  to  Sirk&r  Eoil.  Saidhnpnr  is  the  same  as  Sirhpnra,  anJ 
Malakpnr  or  Malikpur  has  been  converted  into  Antipshahr  since  the  time  of 
Shahjah&D.  The  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  Mnsabn&n  oocapatton 
may  be  briefly  noticed  here.  In  1802,  by  the  treaiy  of  Faizabad;  the  British 
frontier  came  within  fifteen  miles  of  Eoil,  and  indnded  parganahs  Sikandra 
Bao^  M&rahra,  Akbarabad^  Jal&U,  Pachl&na,  and  Gtmgiri.  On  the  fall  of  Aligarli, 
on  the  4th  September,  1803,  the  territories  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Siw^Uiks, 
and  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  S&rda,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  On  the 
Snd  of  October  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  B.  Cnnynghame,  OoUector  of  Et&wa ;  Mr. 
Leyoester,  Collector  of  Moradabad  ;  and  Mr.  Claude  Bnssell,  Qt>yemor-G(eneral' s 
Agent  at  Farukhabad,  were  directed  to  distribute  the  conquered  territory  into 
Ihree  divisions,  and  attach  one  division  to  each  of  their  respective  districts,  in  order 
to  commence  the  settlement.^  The  Collectors  met  at  Eoil  on  the  28th  of  October, 
and,  modifying  the  instructions  received  by  them,  submitted  to  Lord  Lake,  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  statements  of  a  proposed  division  into  four  portions  of 
the  conquered  districts.  The  first  portion  comprised  the  present  districts  of 
Bahfiranpur,  Muza&magar,  and  the  parganahs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meerut 
and  H&pur,  containing  altogether  fifty-three  mah&ls  or  parganahs.  The  second 
portion  included  iOitiija,  Sikandarabad,  Baran,  Shik&rpur,  D&dri,  D&sna,  E&sna, 
Dankaur,  Gh&zi-ud-dinnagar  (Gluiziabad),  Begamabad,  Malikpur,  Garhmuk- 
tesar,  and  some  other  neighbouring  parganahs,  amounting  altogether  to  iliiriy 
mah&ls.  The  third  portion,  to  be  attached  to  Fatehgarh,  contained  Eoil,  indading 
Eanka,  Atrauli,  Dib&i,  Chharra,  Bhamauri,  Pindr&wal,  Ehair,  Noh,  Chandans, 
Barauli,  Murthal,  and  Fitampur,  altogether  twelve  mah&ls.  The  fourth  portion, 
to  be  attached  to  Et&wa,  included  Firuzabad,  Sadabad,  Sahpu,  Ehandauli,  Biya, 
Jofir,  Murs&n,  M&t,  Mah&ban,  Hasangarh,  Gorai,  Husaip,  Tnksfin,  TT^fTiraja^ 
Jalesar,  Ehalilganj,  Daryapur,  Moheriya,  and  Sonri,  or  fifteen  mahdls.  Tlie 
third  and  fourth  divisions  were  sanctioned  at  once  ;  the  second  was  placed  under 
charge  of  Colonel  Ochterlony,  the  Besident  at  Dehli;  and  the  first  was  sub-divided 
into  the  northern  and  southern  divisions,  the  latter  of  which  was  annexed  to  ifae 
Moradabad  district.' 

In  1804  the  Aligarh  district  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  divisions,  with  the  addition  of  parganah  Anupshahr  from  Moradabad' 
and  parganah  Sikandra  Bao  from  Etfiwa  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  1804, 
Mr.  C.  Bussell  was  appointed  Collector  of  the  new  district.  In  1816  the  E&sganj 
tahsil,  comprising  parganahs^  Bilr&m,  Faizpur  Badariya,  Soron,  and  half 
Mirahra,  were  annexed  to  Aligarh  from  Etdwa,  and  Firuzabad,  E[handauli,  and 

1  For  a  more  detailed  a<3boaDt  of  the  sevenil  parganahs  lee  the  alphabetical  arraQgement 
following  the  district  notice.  'Noyember  4,  1803.  >  Board's  Beoords,  18th  Febmaiy, 

1805,  No.  19,  EtHwa  transfers  ;  Ibid,  SSth  July,  1809,  Ko.  38  ;  and  8th  August,  1809,  No.  16. 
*  Ibidf  81st  December,  1816,  No»  16. 
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Sahpn  were  iaransferred  to  A^a.  In  1818  A.D.^  Ah&r  Tilbegampnr,  Sikandar- 
abad,  Dankanr^  K&sna,  Baran,  M&Mgarh  (Aganta),  and  Malikpnr  were  trans- 
ferred to  Meemt.^  The  next  great  change  occtured  in  1824,  when  parganahs 
Bilr&m,  Faizpnr  Badarija,  Soron,  and  half  of  M&rahra  were  annexed  to  the 
newly  created  district  of  Bahisw&n,  now  known  as  Bndaon.  Parganahs  Sadabad, 
Sikandra  Bao,  Mah&ban,  M&t,  Sonai,  B&ja,  Jalesar,  Awa  Mfsa,  and  Noh  Jhil 
were  transferred  to  the  newlj-created  district  of  Sadabad,  now  known  as 
Mnttra ;  and  parganahs  Dib&i,  Shik&rpnr,  Aniipahahr,  Jah&ngirabad,  Ehtirja, 
half  Fitampor,  and  Ahmadgarh  were  transferred  to  the  newly  created  district  of 
Bnlandshahr.' 

In  1828-29  parganahs  Somna  and  Chandans  were  transferred  to  Bnland- 
shahr,^  bnt  were  re-annexed  to  Ahgarh  two  years  afterwards.  Parganah  Sikandra 
Bao  was  also  re-annexed  from  Sadabad  in  1832-33,  and  half  of  M&rahra  from 
Fatehgarh  in  1837.  The  Bndaon  parganahs  were  shortly  afterwards  transferred 
to  Fatehgarh,  bat  were  re-annexed  to  Bndaon  in  1837,  and  again  separated  in  1845 
and  attached  to  the  Pati&li  snb-division  (now  Eta),  to  which  M&rahra  and  Pach- 
I&na  were  transferred  in  1856.  In  1854, 17  villages  from  Baranli  and  one  from 
Atranli  were  transferred  to  Bulandshahr.  Of  the  parganahs  appearing  in  the  present 
list,  Koil,  Atranli,  Gfangiri,  Sikandra,  Tappal,  and  Chandans  were  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Akbar.  The  originofMnrs&n  and  H&thras  has  been  explained.  Khair 
Hasangarh,  Gbrai,  Mnrthal,  and  Baranli  are  talnkas  detached  from  Koil,  and 
Akrabad  is  the  modem  rendering  of  Akbarabad. 

There  were  originally  two  Sadr  Amlns,  besides  the  covenanted  Jndge  and 

Cl»a«dmintot«U<«.  Registers  (Begifltrars),  for  the  trial  of  dvU  snits.    The 

latter  were  salaried  officers,  and  the  former  received 
each  Bs.  50  a  month  besides  the  institution  fees  until  1815,  when,  by  section  49 
of  Begnlation  XXIII.,  1814,  the  remuneration  for  themselves  and  their  establish- 
ments was  confined  to  the  value  of  the  stamps  on  the  plaints  in  cases  decided 
on  the  merits  or  by  compromise.  In  1816  the  Judge  reported  these  as  amount- 
ing to  Bs.  927  only,  of  which  Bs.  600  were  disbursed  for  establishment,  leaving 
only  Bs.  27  a  month  to  the  Sadr  Amins.  In  1815  munsifs  were  appointed 
under  Begnlation  XXIIL,  1814,  instead  of  k&zis  or  native  commissioners,  and 

were  remunerated  by  institution  fees.    They  were  appointed  to  eleven  stations 

Sikandarabad,  Bulandshahr,  Khiirja,  Anipshahr,  and  Dib&i,  now  in  the  Buland- 
ahahr  district ;  Atranli,  Khair,  Kauriyaganj,  and  Sikandra  Bao,  now  in  Aligarh ; 
Jalesar,  now  in  Agra  ;  and  Mah&ban,  now  in  Muttra.  The  number  of  munsifis 
was  shortly  afterwards  reduced  to  eight.  In  1833  there  were  seven  munsifis, — ' 
Koil,  Ehair,  Atranli,  H&thras,  El&sganj,  B&ya,  and  Jalesar.  In  1846  the 
two  last  were  removed  to  Agra.     In  1856  the  munsifis  in  Aligarh  were 

^  Board's  RecordSy  4th  Angast,  1818.  *  Ibid,  16th  September^  1829,  No,  SI  ;  arth 

February,  18t4,  No.  1 ;  S8rd  Jaoo,  18S8,  No.  I.  >  Ibidf  4th  Angust,  18S8,  No.  >. 
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Koil^  Atrauliy  Khair,  H&thras,  and  K6sganj  ;'the  last  was  transfened  to  fiSta 
in  the  same  }rear.  At  present  there  are  four  of  these  oonrts  of  orij;iiial 
civil  jurisdiction^  viz.,  ^^J^rabad,  Koil,  Khair,  and  H&thras.  The  mnnaif  of 
Akrabad  has  jurisdiction  over  tahsil  Atrauli,  pargaoah  Akrabad,  and  part  of 
Sikandra  Bao ;  the  munsif  of  Koil  over  tahsil  Koil ;  the  mnnsif  of  Khair  OTer 
tahsils  Khair  and  IgUs ;  and  the  munsif  of  H&thras  over  tahsil  W4tliw>4y  and 
portions  of  Sikandra  Bao.  The  Judge  of  Aligarh  has  appellate  oiyil  andcrimiiud 
jurisdiction,  and  original  criminal  jurisdiction  in  sessions  cases  throngfaoat  the 
district. 

The  number  and  distribution  of  the  magisterial  and  other  courts  and  effioexft 
from  1803  to  1855  have  been  giyen  in  detail  in  Mr.  Hutchinson's  Memoir.  In 
1860-61  tiiere  were  21  magisterial  courts,  12  civil  and  revenue  oourts,  and 
five  covenanted  officers  serving  in  the  district;  in  1870-71  the  numbers  w^sre  25, 
13,  and  6  respectively.  The  revenue  and  magisterial  staff  in  1874  consiflted  of 
a  Magistrate-CoUector  and  his  Assistant,  five  Deputy  Collectors,  six  tahsfldtrs, 
three  of  whom  have  revenue  powers  and  magisterial  powers  of  ilie  second 
class,  and  six  Honorary  Magistrates.  There  is  also  a  Deputy  Inspector  of  Cw^ 
toms  and  of  Schools,  an  Inspector  of  Post-offices,  District  Superintendent  of 
Police,  and  a  Civil  Surgeon,  besides  the  railway  staff  and  the  officers  of  ilie  Canal 
and  Public  Works  Departments. 

The  district  consists  of  one  vast  plain  drained  by  six  streams,  and  possesses 

no  natural  inequality  of  surface  nor  any  artificial  oi^  of 
any  importance.  The  height  of  the  Du4b  at  Somna  is 
622*31  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  H&thras  it  is  586*01  feet,  and  at  Ali- 
garh 605*85  feet.  Where  the  Gktnges  and  Jumna  bound  the  district  there  are 
tracts  of  low-lying  land,  rich  and  well  cultivated,  and  for  the  most  part  dry, 
except  in  the  rains.  The  old  bed  of  the  Gtinges  is  known  as  the  B6rh  Gangs, 
besides  the  term  khddir  commonly  applied  to  such  lands.  To  the  south  of  tlie 
district  there  is  no  khidirj  and  altogether  the  khddir  of  the  great  rivers  com- 
prises no  more  than  nine  entire  villages  and  portions  of  eleven  others  on 
the  Jumna  side,  and  eighteen  entire  villages  with  portions  of  twelve  others 
on  the  Ganges  side ;  with  a  river  frontage  on  the  west  of  about  twelve  miles, 
and  on  the  east  of  about  ten  miles.  On  the  Jumna  the  khddir  is  well  raised 
and  but  little  subject  to  inundation,  whilst  on  the  Ganges  it  is  lower,  and 
its  appearance  changes  with  the  floods  of  almost  every  year.  From  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna  the  land  rises,  at  first  abruptly,  and  afterwards 
gradually,  to  the  watw^ed  along  which  passes  the  Ganges  Oanal.  Taking  a 
section  of  the  country  from  east  to  west  the  change  in  elevation  is  well  marked 
by  the  high  bank  of  the  Ganges,  to  the  west  of  whidi  the  hei^rts  are  only 
varied  by  the  depressions  through  which  the  smaller  streams  flow  south- 
ward. 
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The   following  table   of  ascertained  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea 

in  this  district  is  compiled  from  the  records  of  the 

^^^  *'•  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey.      See    further    under 

AUQABB,   SoMNA,   Chandaus>  and  HiiTHBAS,  in  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment:— 
On  the  Dehli  and  Agra  road  by  Aligarh— 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


MasoDry  pillar  on  railway  at  Somna 
Somna  bench-mark  •••  •*• 

Top  of  poal  on  65th  mile  from  Dchli 

Ditto  66th  ditto  •«• 

Kanhaiya  Deota  crosalng,  pillar  on  hank,  ... 
Top  of  pillar  on  embankment   ...  ..• 

Top  of  stone  on  6ttth  mile  from  Dehli 
Surface  of  plinth  of  69th  milestone  from  Dehli 
Top  of  pott  on  70th  mil«  from  DehH 


*•• 


... 


Tap  of  atone  on  7  lat 

Ditto  72nd 

Ditto  73rd 

Top  of  post  on    74th 

Top  of  8lon«  oD  76th 

Top  of  poet  on   76th 

Top  of  stone  on  77  th 

Ditto  7eth 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


■•• 


!•• 


#•• 


•  t« 


... 


•  •• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


»•• 


Well  in  encamping-gronnd,  Aligarh 

Ditto  on  surface  of  largest  block  of  stone 
Bendi-mark  opposite  reet-hoose  in  ditto 
Platform  of  railway  engine-house 
Surface  of  plinth  of  2nd  milestone  on  Agra  road 

Ditto  4th  ditto 

Bench-mark,  1|  mttcs  north  of  bungalow 
Suilace  ol  pUnth  of  Hh  milestone  from  AUgaih 

Ditto  10th  ditto 

Ditto  llth  ditto 

Ditto  18th  ditto 

S&sni  bench-mark    •••  ••«  ••■ 

Surface  of  pUnth  of  iSth  mileslonis  frem  Aligarh 

Ditto  i4th  ditto  ^ 

Ditto  l^th  ditto 

Ditto  17  th  ditto 

Surface  of  plinth  of  l^dh  Gopfti's  temple 

Ditto  19th  milestone  from  Aligarh 

E&thras  bench-mark  •••  ••• 

Surface  of  plinth  of  SSrd  milestone  from  Aligarh 

Ditt«  24th  ditto  ••• 

DittQ  S6th  ditto 

Ditto  t€tti  ditto 

Kewalgiri  hendh-mark 
Surface  of  ptinth  of  Mth  milMloiM 


••• 


••• 


••• 


#•• 


••• 


•  M 


1.C 

•  •• 

••• 
... 

•  •• 
••• 
•*• 
... 
••• 
••• 


••• 


t«« 


••• 

Ml 

•  M 
#•• 
••♦ 

•  •• 

••• 


•  •• 


••• 
(•• 
•  •• 
!•• 

t«« 

•  *• 


.•• 


•  •• 

•  •• 

IM 

it« 
I.. 
••• 
••• 
•M 


••• 


••• 


•M 


••• 


!•• 


•  •• 


... 
••• 
••• 

•  •I 


••• 


t*« 


.•  * 
•  •• 
••• 


•M 
•  •I 
••• 
••• 


••• 


•  •• 


Mt 


6Se8*98 

6S9S1 

63S-19 

626-31 

624*76 

622  76 

624-18 

624-17 

622-79 

621*84 

622-46 

622  26 

621-97 

617-58 

61268 

610  99 

61860 

609-89 

610-49 

606^86 

606-76 

602-46 

60241 

602-67 

696-68 

692*89 

593-87 

68993 

589*20 

687-08 

691*89 

687*99 

58804 

581-40 

584-01 

586-01 

578-97 

576-88 

58009 

675'40 

575*17 
574*41 
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The  soil  throughout  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  rich  fertile  loam  which 

becomes  much  indurated  wherever  it  comes  into  con- 
Soils. 

stant  contact  with  water,  whilst  here  and  there  are  large 
tracts  of  sandy  soil.  To  the  north-east^  in  parganah  Atrauli^  the  land  bordering 
the  Ganges  possesses  a  more  or  less  sandy  soil.  To  the  west^  along  tlie  high  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  the  soil  is  sandy  for  a  few  miles,  but  then  comes  pure  loam,  and 
wherever  sand  occurs  it  appears  in  the  form  of  high  ridges  or  hillocks,  mnning 
from  north  to  south  in  irregular  lines,  sometimes  interrupted  for  a  space,  but 
traceable  throughout.  Thus  three  ridges  run  through  the  E^air  tahsil:  the 
western  ridge  forms  the  natural  boundary  between  Tappal  and  Chandaus ;  the 
middle  ridge  follows  the  line  of  the  Karwan ;  and  the  eastern  ridge  is  less 
defined  and  most  interrupted.  All  three  ridges  are  continued  through  the  upper 
portion  of  Iglas,  and  two  of  them  extend  into  Murs&n.  Occasional  spurs  are 
thrown  off  from  these  lines  of  sand,  and  graduaUy  intermingle  with  ihe  plain. 
In  the  other  tahsils  there  are  tracts  of  land  of  varying  extent,  but  none  in  any 
way  remarkable  and  with  irrigation  the  soil  is  always  fertile.  To  the  north 
the  eastern  tracts  are  inferior  to  the  western,  and  neither  are  so  fertile  as  the 
tracts  to  the  south.  The  substratum  is  entirely  kunkur, — a  formation  composed 
of  nodules  of  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  found  everywhere  at  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  several  places  crops  out  even  at  the  surface.  In 
many  cases  it  takes  the  form  of  blocks,  and  is  used  for  building  purposes,  and 
in  the  form  of  coarse  gravel  for  metalling  roads. 

The  conventional  distribution  of  soils  in  this  district  comprises  (1)  bdra^  or  the 
lands  immediately  adjoining  the  village  site,  and  highly  cultivated  and  ma- 
nured ;  (2)  those  more  distant,  known  as  manjha  (middle) ;  and  (3)  the   outlying 
lands  called  barhd.    The  natural  classification  of  soils  is  into  dumaty  mattiyth'^ 
hhAty  BXiipUiya  or  sand.    At  the  recent  settlement,  the  soil  was  divided  into  seven 
classes  for  settlement  purposes,  viz.,  bdra — ^irrigated  {chdhi)^  and  unirrigated 
(khdki) — comprising  the  manured  land  around  the  village  site;  manjha,  irrigated 
and  unirrigated,  the  manured  fields  between  the  bdra  and  the  unmanured  out- 
lying lands  ;  barha^  the  outlying  lands  which  are  always  unmanured,  divided 
into  irrigated  and  unirrigated.    The  unirrigated  barha  is  sub-divided,  according 
to  quality  and  consistency  of  land,  into  four  classes  : — chiknot  (clay),  mattiydr 
(loam),  pUiya  (light  sandy  loam),  and  bhAr  (sand).    Though  almost  all  irrigated 
harha  is  of  equal  value  as  to  productive  power,  unirrigated  barha  presents 
marked  differences  in  quality.     So  little,  however,  exists  between  unirrigated 
chiknot  and  mattiydr  and  between  bhdr  andpUiya,  that  the  two  former  constitnte 
the  first  class,  and  the  latter  form  the  second  class  unirrigated  barha  of 
the  settlement  records.    These  artificial  distinctions  are  well  understood  by 
the  people,  and  form  the  foundation  of  their  own  system  of  assessment  of 
rents.    The  following  statement  gives  the  soil  areas  of  ihe  cultivated  area 
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in  acres  by  parganabs   for  the  whole  district^  as  ascertained  at  the  recent 
settlemont :— - 


Irrigated. 

• 

1 

Unirriga 

ted. 

s 

Si 

PorgADahs. 

. 

• 

1 

^ 

• 

• 

Hi 

Total. 

•3 

1 

• 

Hi 

1 

a 

a 

850 

1 

1 

Ht 

1 

Atniuli  ... 

S,03S 

8,689 

88,9*9 

40,690 

873 

al  1,419 

617.992 

80,137 

70,787 

Ganfrfri  ... 

8,176 

8,690 

86,950 

88,816 

495 

819 

cl2,390 

H83,058 

46,768 

71,678 

Hasangarh 

4,600 

6,I>0 

40^904 

60.684 

41 

76 

6.979 

I2,lu8 

18  808 

68,687 

Gorai      .. 

3,182 

4,047 

31,669 

38,M88 

84 

74 

4,604 

6,060 

9,778 

48,660 

Akrabad ... 

U,74S 

8,426 

89,464 

45,636 

81 

98 

1,603 

2,665 

4,917 

49,869 

Sikandra... 

7,887 

8,471 

69,64b 

86,366 

86 

94 

6,176 

3,346 

8,701 

94,067 

Barauli  ... 

886 

434 

6,888 

6,897 

18 

18 

8,^88 

1,787 

4,106 

10,803 

Koil 

6.846 

7,778 

77,886 

91,949 

77 

146 

18,698 

11,187 

94,108 

116,061 

Morthal  m. 

1.098 

1,177 

18,749 

81,084 

80 

48 

1,820 

9,678 

4,677 

95,601 

Tappal    ... 

S,899 

8,703 

96,876 

81,377 

189 

196 

92,378 

14,098 

86,789 

68,166 

Chandansy 

1,764 

8.090 

80,009 

88,788 

47 

67 

9.833 

9,807 

19,8U 

48,087 

Khair      ... 

8,667 

4,799 

86,896 

44,764 

76 

206 

16,481 

16,888 

31,036 

76,790 

Murain  .«. 

4,836 

6,086 

86,389 

86,761 

40 

86 

743 

8,886 

8,164 

88,905 

HathnM  ... 

9,606 

11,186 

79,630 

100,161 

40 

66 

4,677 

8,788 

7,666 

107,717 

Total    ... 

68,408 

63,466 

631,948 

649,116 

1,489 

8,886 

110,437 

184,818 

848,367 

897,179 

Cr4Mr  plains. 


Extensiye  plains  or  tracts  of  barren  land^  impregnated  with  noxions  salts, 

and  known  as  umr  or  reh  lands^  occnr  on  or  near  the 
watersheds  of  the  district,  and  always  close  to  good 
loam  or  claj  soil.  One  irregular  line  of  umr  soil  follows  the  line  of  the  main 
canal,  and  is  continued  between  the  two  branches  of  the  canal,  which  bifurcate 
at  N&nu,  on  into  the  adjacent  district.  Another  line  of  usar  runs  north  and 
south  along  the  watershed  between  the  Nim  and  the  E&li;  and  a  third  line 
takes  a  course  between  the  sandy  tract  near  the  Jumna  in  Khair  and  the  Ear- 
wan  Nadi.  To  the  north  of  the  Hdthras  tahsil  there  are  a  few  detached  U9ar 
plains,  but  to  the  south  and  in  IgUs  they  are  practically  absent.  These  plains 
are  now,  and  have  always  been,  unculturable.  Begarding  the  spread  of  U9ar  in 
this  district  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  writes  : — 

^  The  results  of  an  observation  of  some  years  lead  me  to  the  opinion  that 
in  the  dry  tracts,  where  well  irr^ation  alone  is  possible,  and  wher^  the  soil  is 
subject  only  to  the  natural  action  of  the  seasons,  it  has  never  manifested  any 
signs  of  a  liabiliiy  to  spread.  Both  the  old  maps  and  the  statements  of  the 
people  agree  in  showing  that  to  this  day  there  are  the  same  patches,  within 
exactly  the  same  limits,  as  were  observable  at  last  settlement,  nearly  40  years 


a  iovlndea  874  acns  1st  class  khMr,         b  indadea  487  acres  9nd  class  kkddir, 
1,003  acres  1st  class  khddir,       d  includes  1,618  acres  9Qd  class  kkddir. 


e  iocludes 
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ago.  No  change  is  known  to  have  taken  place  in  this  long  period.  It  is  in 
tracts  near  the  Ganges  Canal  that  a  very  different  state  of  things  appears  to 
have  arisen  since  the  canal  has  been  opened.  What  has  happened  to  a  sniall 
extent  near  the  K&lf  Nadi  has  occurred  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  parts 
adjacent  to  the  canal,  and  from  apparently  similar  causes.  There  is  and  mnst 
be  a  considerable  amount  of  percolation  from  so  large  a  body  of  water,  flowing 
at  so  high  a  level,  and  the  line  of  usar  plain  runs  almost  parallel  with  tiie 
parent  canal  in  the  Koil  tahsH,  and  in  Sikandra  Bao  actually  between  the  two 
branches.  At  present,  however,  the  total  income  of  the  proprietors  has  been  so 
much  increased  by  the  means  of  additional  irrigation  supplied  by  the  canal, 
insomuch  that  the  whole  area  perhaps  is  now  watered  when  formerly  not  half 
was  irrigated,  that  the  damage  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  felt.  But  if  the  present 
state  of  things  continues,  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  that  a  great  part  of  the  tract 
must  become  waste,  and  with  a  reduced  cultnrable  area,  there  will  be  consider- 
able loss  both  to  the  State  and  the  proprietor.  .  In  the  Koil  tahsil,  where  there 
is  only  one  canal  channel,  the  increase  of  usar  is  comparatively  insignificant, 
and  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  low  lands  near  jhils.  The  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  '  reh '  on  the  tracts  where  it  is  increasing  is  very  singular.  It 
forms  a  white  crust  on  the  ground,  and  the  plains  on  which  it  lies  stand 
out  from  the  landscape  glistening  white  in  the  sun,  like  snow  on  a  bright 
winter's  day  in  England.  After  rain  it  renders  the  ground  so  slipperv 
as  to  be  almost  impassable.  In  the  drier  tracts  the  ^  reh  '  rarely  exudes, 
and  there  is  no  white  incrustation.  But  even  grass  refuses  to  grow  on  the 
soil  it  frequents,  and  an  almost  complete  absence  of  vegetation  marks  it» 
presence." 

The  district  is  partly  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  west  by 
^.  the  Jumna.    The  character  of  these  rivers  present  no 

peculiar  features  in  this  district.  The  former  touches 
parganah  Atrauli,  and  the  latter  borders  on  parganah  Tappal.  The  Jmnna 
khddir  has  here  a  breadth  of  about  six  miles,  which  is  largely  used  for  grazing 
purposes.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  cultivation,  but  the  land,  as  a  rule 
is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  uplands  of  the  interior.  The  Ganges  bed,  especially 
that  portion  known  as  the  Bdrh  Ganga,  is  little  better,  containing  for  the  mo^ 
part  an  excessive  proportion  of  sandy  and  unirrigated  land.  There  are  ferries 
across  the  Ghinges  at  S&nkra  or  S&nkura  and  Dinapur  in  the  Atrauli  tahsfl  • 
across  the  Jumna  at  L&lpur  in  parganah  Tappal,  leading  to  Biloipur  in  parga- 
nah Palwal  in  the  Gurgaon  district ;  and  at  Antasani,  leading  to  Mahiw&la. 
The  Jumna  khddir  is  so  raised  as  to  be  almost  above  the  level  of  the  highest 
floods,  except  such  an  exceptional  one  as  that  of  1871,  which  continued  during 
the  whole  of  August.  The  Ganges  khddir  is  low,  and  the  deep  stream  continn- 
ally  changes  from  one  side  to  the  other  ; — one  year  it  lies  under  the  Badaon 
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side,  and  the  next  jear^  perhaps  two  miles  away^  close  under  the  high  land  at 
S&nkara  on  the  Aligarh  side.  .Old  land  is  constantly  cat  away^  and  new  land 
is  formed  every  year.  The  fresh  soil  is  not  at  once  fit  for  cnlthration,  and  the 
allnyial  deposits  of  several  years  are  required  to  render  it  available  for  the 
plough :  it  is  then,  however,  singularly  fertile.  The  permanency  of  the  Jumna 
khddir  always  ensures  a  crop,  and  therefore,  though  the  culturable  land  is  of 
inferior  quality,  rents  are  higher  than  along  the  Ganges.  The  Borh  Ganga  or 
old  bed  of  the  Ganges  is  dry  in  this  district,  except  during  the  rains. 

The  head-waters  of  the  Bind  are  closely  connected  with  those  of  the  Sengar, 

and  collect  between  the  Cawnpore  and  Et4wa  terminal 
branches  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  close  to  their  bifurcation 
from  the  main  branch  at  N&nu.  The  principal  sources  of  the  Rind  are  a  series 
of  hollows  containing  water,  which  He  near  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  ninth  miles  of 
the  Cawnpore  branch  of  the  canal.  Ihe  hollow  at  the  fourth  mile,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ladhawa,  is  the  most  distinct,  and  is  traceable  to  a  set  of  shallow  depres- 
sions which  lie  to  the  north  of  N&nu.  From  these  jhils  or  hollows  the  drainage 
appears  to  pass  around  by  Akrabad  to  the  west  of  Ladhawa.  It  then  crosses 
the  Une  of  the  canal,  and  sweeping  around  the  village  of  Kanakpur  in  a  defined 
line  of  water-course,  assumes  under  that  shape  the  name  of  Rind.  The  maxi- 
mum depth  of  the  main  hollows  lying  to  the  north  of  N&nu,  and  which  form  the 
true  Rind,  is  only  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
whilst  in  its  course  around  Akrabad  and  Ladhawa  it  does  not  exceed  twelve 
inches  in  depth.  At  the  sixth  mile  of  the  canal,  near  Gopi  and  Rudain,  the  hol- 
low is  of  the  same  character  in  its  immediate  junction  with  the  canal,  and  the 
drainage  passes  off  towards  the  Rind  without  any  perceptible  depression.  The 
hollow  at  the  ninth  mile,  near  Ginauli,  is  less  extensive,  and  drains  into  the  Rind. 
To  the  west  of  the  N&nu  branch  of  the  Rind,  and  dose  to  the  village  of  Sabdolf, 
lies  a  depression  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  head-waters  of  both  the 
Bind  and  Sengar,  that  not  even  the  most  careful  examination  could  discover  the 
difference,  or  lead  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  drainage  was  common  to 
both  rivers.  The  alignment  of  the  Et&wa  branch  of  the  canal  has,  however, 
entirely  turned  its  waters  towards  the  Rind.  The  Rind  flows  onwards  into  the  Eta 
district,  and  drains  the  depressions  on  each  side  of  its  course.  The  Rind  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Ratwa  in  this  district,  and  further  south  it  is  called  Arind. 
/Z«A  is  common  along  the  course  of  this  stream,  and  has  increased  very  much  of  late 
years,  so  that  hardly  a  village  close  to  the  river  is  now  free  from  this  destructive 
salt. 

The  Sengar  rises  in  this  district  near  the  great  Adhawan  jhfl,  and,  taking  a 

southerly  course  at  first,  continues  onward  inclining 

to  the  east.    It  has  a  total  length  of  190  miles  through 

this  district,  Et&wa,  Mainpuri,  and  Cawnpore,  and  joins  the  Jumna  near  the 
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town  of  Masanagar  in  the  Cawnpore  district,  at  a  point  centrically 
between  the  two  stations  of  K&Ipi  and  Hamirpnr.  The  increasing  width  and 
depth  of  the  channel  characteristio  of  the  Da&b  rivers  renders  the  Sengmr  a 
formidable  stream  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  runs  through  deep 
and  raviny  ground  on  its  approach  to  the  Jumna.  This  line  of  drainage 
receives  the  rain-fall  from  the  south  of  Koil,  almost  due  south.  For  two  or 
three  years  the  Sengar,  in  its  course  through  H&thras,  has  been  used  as  a 
canal  distributary,  but  in  the  hot  and  cold  weathers  this  stream  is  dry.  In  the 
rains  it  has  a  breadth  of  about  42  feet  and  a  depth  of  abont  four  feet.  The 
banks  are  sloping,  and  the  bed  is  soft  and  clayey. 

The  Isan  rises  in  a  tract  to  the  east  of  Sikandra  Rao,  amidst  a  series  of  jhils 

or  extensive  flats  near  the  villages  of  Ikb&lpur,  Kheriya, 
and  Bargaw&n ;  to  the  east  of  the  Bind  and  between  the 
two,  the  Cawnpore  terminal  branch  of  the  Ganges  Canal  runs  along  the  water- 
shed  souihwards.  These  depressions,  like  those  forming  the  sotareea  of  most 
of  the  Du&b  rivers,  are  so  very  shallow,  that  their  irregularities  in  depth  can 
only  be  traced  by  the  levelling  instrument.  They  continue  onwards  parallel  to 
and  almost  fringing  the  line  upon  which  the  Cawnpore  branch  runs,  aa  far  as  its 
twenty-fourth  mile,  where  the  Jinwar  jhil  in  the  Eti  district  is  met  with.  The 
Isan  is  dry  except  during  the  rains,  when  it  has  a  breadth  of  about  100  feet  and 
a  depth  of  about  six  feet.     The  banks  are  sloping,  and  the  bed  is  soft  and 

muddy. 

The  Karon  orKarwan  Nadi  rises  in  the  Bulaudshahr  district,  and  runs  through 

the  west  of  this  district  through  parganahs  Chandaus^ 
Khair,  Hasangarh,  Oorai,  and  Mursin.  The  fields 
lying  close  to  this  stream  are  often  benefited  by  the  percolation  of  moisture  during 
the  rains,  but,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hot  and  cold  weathers  it  is  dry.  The  Karon  has 
a  breadth  of  about  29  feet,  and  a  depth  of  about  five  feet  in  the  rains.  The 
banks  are  generally  sloping,  and  the  bed  is  soft  and  muddy.  The  Chohiya  rises 
in  the  Bulaudshahr  district,  and  after  entering  this  district  joins  the  'Sim.  near 
Shaikhupur  in  parganah  Atrauli.  The  breadth  in  the  rains  is  about  170  feet, 
with  a  depth  of  eight  feet.    At  other  times  it  is  dry. 

The  Nim  is  a  considerable  stream,  which  enters  this  district  from  parganah 

Dib&i  of  the  Bulaudshahr  district,  near  the  villace  of 
Dnuro  m  parganah  Atrauli.  It  flows  sh^uy  south- 
west, approaching  closer  and  closer  to  the  K&li,  which  it  eventually  joins  to  the 
•  south  in  the  Et&  district.  It  is  seldom  dry,  and  is  used  for  irrigation  purposes. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  tardi^  or  low-lying  land  liable  to  inundation  during 
the  rains,  along  the  Nim  towards  its  confluence  with  the  K&li.  The  Nfm  is 
bridged  at  Malsai  and  Bhikampur.  It  has  a  breadth  of  200  feet,  and  a  depth 
of  eight  feet  in  the  rains,  with  a  sandy  bed  and  sloping  banks. 
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The  E&li  or  'Ealindri  Nadi  flows  from  norih-west  io  aoath-east  through 
«     xrrti  «T  jc  parganahs  Aixanli,  Jal&li,  and  Akrabad,  and,  forming 

the  boundary  between  Oangiri  and  Sikandra  Bao, 
enters  the  Et&  district.  It  is  not  navigable  in  this  district,  but  is  used  for  irriga- 
tiouy  and  for  some  years  has  formed  an  esoape  for  the  excess  water  from  the 
canals.  Inundation  from  this  cause  has  occasionally  been  a  souroe  of  loss  to 
the  yUlages  lying  along  its  banks  in  this  district.  Another  eyil,  due  to  the 
increased  volume  of  water  in  the  K&li,  is  the  exudation  of  rehy  which  renders 
patches  of  land  quite  unoulturable.  The  facilities  afforded  for  irrigation  would, 
however,  appear  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  losses  from  floods  and  reh. 
The  canal  escapes  are  situated  at  E&simpur  on  the  main  line,  and  at  Ginauli  on 
the  Cawnpore  terminal  line.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  tardi  or  low-lying  land 
along  the  banks  of  this  river.  The  K&li  is  bridged  on  the  eleventh  mile  of  the 
road  from  Aligarh  to  Moradabad,  and  here  the  width  of  the  stream  in  high 
fliood  is  187  feet,  and  depth  14  feet ;  width  in  ordinary  flood  95  feet,  and 
depth  7^  feet ;  and  width  in  hot  season  30  feet,  and  depth  3  feet.  It  is  also 
bridged  at  mile  22  on  the  Aligarh  and  E&sganj  road,  and  here  the  width 
of  the  stream  in  flood  is  250  feet,  with  a  depth  of  14^  feet ;  width  in  ordinary 
flood  237  feet,  with  a  depth  of  8  feet ;  width  in  hot  season  60  feet,  with  a  depth 
of  5^  feet.  The  bed  is  generally  sandy,  and  the  banks  are  sloping  in  this 
district. 

The  Ganges  Canal  enters  the  district  at  the  village  of  D&npur  in  parganah 

Barauli,  bordering  on  the  village  of  Khera  Kh&a  of 
parganah  Pah&su  of  the  Bulandshahr  district.  The 
canal  continues  on  a  straight  south-easterly  course,  whilst  the  East  E&li  Nadi 
maintains  its  relative  position  with  regard  to  the  canal  as  far  as  Dabthala, 
opposite  the  160th  mile,  where  it  takes  a  bend  to  the  eastward,  regaining  its 
former  position  a  few  miles  southward,  opposite  S&lgarhi.  The  distance  between 
the  Karon  and  KAli  at  Kh&rja  on  the  140th  mile  is  only  11  miles,  whilst  at  the 
160th  mile  this  has  been  increased  to  24  miles.  The  slope  of  the  country  in 
this  section  is  27*73  feet,  or  1*38  feet  per  mile,  from  north  to  south.  The  canal 
passes  along  the  watershed,  and  on  its  160th  mile  the  surface  of  the  country  is 
15*62  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Karon,  and  25*33  feet  above  that  of  the  K&Ii. 
In  advance  of  the  160th  mile  the  alignment  continues  direct  to  Sumera,  at  which 
village  there  is  a  curve  on  a  radius  of  20,000  feet,  which  brings  the  canal  on 
the  direct  bearing  of  the  head-works  of  the  Et&wa  and  Cawnpore  terminal  lines, 
and  of  the  villages  of  N&nu  and  B&jupur,  between  which  these  head-works  a;re 
situated.  This  point  is  180*8  miles  from  the  regulator  of  the  canal  head  at 
Mayapur,  and  the  main  line  of  canal  terminates  here.  The  slope  from  north  to 
south  of  the  surface  of  the  country  from  the  160th  to  the  180th  mile  is  26*86  feet, 
giving  an  average  per  mile  of  1'34  feet.    Its  transverse  slope  tends  towards  the 
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westward  from  the  E&li  to  the  Karon,  and  farther  south  to  the  heads  of  the 
Sengar  river.  The  canal  alignment  has  been  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
E&Iiy  in  order  to  avoid  the  low  tracts  in  which  the  Sengar  ooUects,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hardaaganj  the  canal  is  only  1*75  miles  from  the  E&li.  The 
width  between  the  Karon  and  K&li  at  tbe  160th  mile  is,  as  above  mentioned, 
24  miles,  and  this  continues  nearly  to  the  180th  mile.  Here,  however,  the 
intervention  of  the  heads  of  the  Sengar,  which  now  have  a  well-defined  section, 
reduces  the  width  to  ten  miles,  through  which,  about  midway  and  along  the 
highest  ground,  runs  the  canal.  The  country  throughout  this  section  is  well 
cultivated,  except  near  the  heads  of  the  Sengar,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
wells  from  the  surface  varies  from  16  to  49  feet. 

Taking  up  the  Cawnpore  terminal  line  from  N&nu,  its  total  length  is  169 

miles  3,700   feet.     It  is  thus  described  by    Colonel 
P.  Cautley*  : — "  After  leaving  N&nu,  and  after  having 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  flats  and  hollows  between  that  place  and  Sikandra 
Bao,  the  channel  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction,  keeping  to  the  line  of  main 
canal  of  my  original  survey,  and  maintaining  an  almost  direct  course  centri- 
cally  between  the  Isan  and  Bind  rivers,  as  far  as  the  98th  mile  at  the  village 
of  Dingari ;  south  of  this  point  the  Bind  river  discontinues  its  parallelism  with 
the  Isan,  and  proceeds  onwards  on  a  more  southerly  course,  whilst  the  P&ndu 
river,  the  heads  of  which  lie  on  the  left  of  the  Bind  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sabhad  and  B&ndmau  (villages  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Dingari),  take9 
up  the  bearing  which  the  Bind    has  deserted   and  continues    on   a  ooutm 
parallel  to  the  Isan  river.    At  the  98th  mile,  therefore,  the  line  of  canal  turna 
the  heads  of  the  P&ndu  and  proceeds  onwards,  keeping  to  the  left  of  that 
river  and  between  it  and  the  Isan,  until  it  reaches  the  139th  mile  ;  at  this 
point,  and  on  the  left,  the  Ndn,  a  line  of  drainage  connected  with  the  Ganges 
and  the  lowland  lying  between  Caif^pore  and  Bithiir,  rises  ;  keeping  this  low 
land  connected  with  the  Nun  on  the  left,  and  still  maintaining  its  parallelism  with 
the  Pindu  river,  the  canal  proceeds  onward  to  the  village  of  B&ra,  or  to  the 
160th  mile,  from  thence  it  takes  a  long  sweep  to  the  north-east,  and  passing 
between  the  town  and  military  baz&rs  of  Cawnpore,  enters  the  Ghmges  river  by 
a  series  of  lock  and  falls.'' 

The  total  length  of  the  Et4wa  terminal  branch,  from  the  N6na  regulator  to  the 

-Jumna,  is  1 75  nules.     It  leaves  die  regulator  at  an  anirle 

Etftwa  terminal  branch.        ^  «-  -i  »  ,.  .,i    ,i    .    ^ .,       ,         .  - 

of  21*5,^  corresponding  with  that  of  the  departure  of 
the  Cawnpore  branch.  After  passing  the  fort  of  Bijaigarh,  where  it  takes  a  curve 
bringing  it  directly  parallel  to  the  Cawnpore  branch  and  the  course  of  the  Bind, 
it  proceeds  onwards  in  the  same  direction  on  a  length  of  65  miles.  At  this  point, 
near  the  village  of  Ghtngsi,  '^it  makes  a  turn  to  the  right,  and  leaving  the  Bind, 
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it  keeps  dear  of  the  heads  of  the  Ahnija  and  Phura,  two  rivers  which  join  the 
Rind  in  one  connected  channel  under  the  village  of  Bhlmwaman.  Avoiding  the 
drainage  connected  with  the  above  two  rivers,  the  line  regains  its  parallel  direc- 
tion to  the  Bindy  which  it  maintains  from  the  116th  to  the  145th  mile.  At  this 
point  a  comparatively  sharp  torn  to  the  right,  near  the  village  of  Gajaman,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Akbarpnr,  clears  the  heads  of  the  Niin,  a  river  that,  rising 
near  Akbarpttr,  takes  a  conrse  almost  parallel  to  the  Bind.  From  thence  the 
canal,  passiiig  to  the  right  of  the  Nim,  reaches  the  Jumna  river  at  the  village 
of  Fatehabad,  eight  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Musanagar.  From  the  above 
general  description  it  will  be  understood  that  the  Et&wa  terminal  line,  throughout 
its  whol6  course,  runs  to  the  right  of  the  Bind  river,  keeping  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  the  influence  of  the  tributaries  and  drainage  which  are  connected  with  it* 
The  Sengar  river,  the  heads  of  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Koil  and  the 
town  of  Bijaigarh,  throughout  its  whole  course  maintains  a  parallel  direction  to 
the  canal  flowing  on  its  right,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  Et&wa  branch,  from  its  head 
at  th6  K&nu  regulator  to  its  terminus  in  the  Jumna,  passes  between  the  Bind  and 
the  fiet&gar  rivers  on  a  course  as  equidistantly  marked  out  as  the  position  of  the 
ridge  or  watershed  would  admit  of." 

Having  described  the  course  of  the  canal,  I  now  turn  to  the  works  on  the 

^   ,         ^         .  main  line  and  its  branches.    At  D&npur  there  is  a 

Works  on  the  canaL  ^ 

bridge  with  a  water-way  of  three  bays  of  40  feet  each, 
tijbaha  and  inlet  heads ;  gh&ts  and  a  second-class  chauki  are  attached,  and  simi- 
lar bridges  exist  at  Barauli  and  Dabthala.  Near  Sumera,  on  the  163rd  mile 
o/  the  course  of  the  canal,  falls  have  been  constructed  Tiath  a  drop  of  five  feet 
itk  perpendicular  height,  to  meet  the  lower  level  found  near  the  heads  of  the 
Sengar  and  Bind  on  the  right,  and  the  Isan  on  the  left.  This  work  consists  of 
five  bays  of  20  feet  each,  giving  a  clear  water-way  of  100  feet,  with  a  naviga- 
ble channel,  locks,  mills,  r&jbaha  heads,  &c.  Three  miles  below  Simra,  near 
the  village  of  K&simpur,  an  escape  leads  into  the  E&li,  with  a  water-way  of 
60  feet  divided  into  ten  sluices  of  six  feet  each,  attached  to  the  up-stream  side 
of  the  bridge,  with  its  head  well  protected  by  masonry  revetments  constructed 
in  the  step  form.  The  distance  from  the  E&li  is  20,577  feet,  and  the  total  fall 
between  the  escape  flooring  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is  21*35  feet.  The  other 
-works  between  E&impur  and  Nfinu  are  the  bridges  at  Barautha,  Machua,  Chan- 
geri,  and  Shaikha,  each  with  a  water-way  of  three  bays  of  40  feet  each,  r&jbaha 
and  inlet  heads,  gh&ts  and  a  second-class  chauki.  From  Bdrki  to  the  50th  mile, 
where  the  Fatehgarh  or  Andpshahr  branch  is  given  ofi^,  the  height  of  the  top 
of  die  bank  from  the  canal  bed  has  a  minimum  of  15  feet,  and  that  of  the 
berm  or  towing  path  from  the  canal  bed  is  12  feet.  The  latter  is  a  constant 
quantiiy,  and  although  it  is  exceeded  in  many  places  where  the  depth  of 
excavation  is  great,  the  depth  of  12  feet  for  the  trapezoidal  portion  which  is 
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intended  for  the  retention  of  the  canal  water  is  alwajfi  maintained.  ^e 
height  and  width  of  embankments  vary  with  the  amount  of  earth  excavated 
from  the  channel,  but  the  earth  is  always  spread  out  so  as  to  form  an  eyen 
esplanade. 

Southwards  from  the  Anupshahr  branch  head  the  width  of  the  canal  falls 
from  140  feet  to  130  feet,  and  the  depth  from  the  top  of  the  bank  from  15  feet 
to  14  feet,  and  from  the  berm  to  the  bed  of  the  canal  from  12  feet  to  11  feet. 
These  are  continued  as  the  minimum  measurements  as  far  as  Eiiatauli  or  ihe  62nd 
mile,  and  from  this  point  to  the  105  th  mile  the  width  is  reduced  to  120  feet ;  from 
the  105th  to  the  144th  mile  it  is  110  feet,  and  the  berm  is  reduced  from  11  feet  to 
10  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  canal,  leaving  an  average  depth  of  8  feet  of  water 
in  the  canal.  From  the  144th  mile  to  Ndnu  the  width  is  gradually  reduced  to 
80  feet  by  decrements  averaging  10  inches  per  mile.  The  depth  of  trapezoidal 
channel,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  towing  path  to  the  canal  bed,  is  maintained 
at  ten  feet,  to  allow  of  a  clear  two  feet  above  the  high-water  level  in  the  canal. 
The  width  of  the  water-way  of  the  bridges  from  the  110th  to  the  180th  mile 
has  been  maintained  on  two  uniform  dimensions,  viz.^  of  135  and  120  feet,  the 
former  having  three  bays  of  45  feet  each,  and  the  latter  three  bays  of  40  feet 
each.  Every  bridge,  except  Damkaura  and  Acheja,  from  the  Bidandshahr  head 
downwards,  has  two  r&jbaha  heads  attached  to  it,  one  on  each  side  of  the  canal, 
with  channels  ten  feet  in  width.  The  sill  or  flooring  of  the  r&jbahas  is  laid  two 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  canal  and  of  the  flooring  of  the  bridge  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

The  following  diagram  ^  gives  a  section  and  plan  of  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  canal,  and  shows  the  lininir  out  of  the 

Plan  of  the  canal.  .       '  .  ® 

road  at  a  point  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
milestone.  These  stones  are  numbered  from  the  Mayapur  regulating  bridge  in  a 
continued  series  to  N&nu.  They  are  situated  away  from  the  road  on  a  platform 
kept  clear  for  their  especial  purpose.  ^^  They  consist  of  a  square  prism  of  stone 
imbedded  in  a  cylindrical  mass  of  masonry,  the  top  of  which  acts  as  a  bench- 
mark, and  the  figures  engraved  on  the  stone,  independently  of  the  mileage,  give 
the  exact  depression  of  that  particular  point  from  the  flooring  of  the  regulating 
bridge  at  Mayapur.  On  the  following  diagram  the  width  of  the  bank  is  supposed 
to  be  much  greater  than  that  laid  down  as  a  mim'mum  dimension  ;  in  fact^  as 
it  really  is  on  the  greater  part  of  this  section  of  the  canal,  the  road  is  here 
20  feet  wide,  with  an  additional  10  feet  between  it  and  the  plantations,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  passage  being  interrupted  by  boughs  of  trees.  The  road  by  these 
means  actually  maintains  a  width  of  30  feet ;  it  has  a  slight  slope  internally, 
so  that  all  drainage  may  flow  away  from  instead  of  towards  the  canal  channel, 
and  there  is  a  low  edging  of  earth  carried  along  the  crest  of  the  interior  slope, 

I  From  Cautlej'8  Qanges  Canal,  I.,  244. 
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for  the  purpose  of  prerenting  the  action  of  the  water  from  destroying  its 
oniformi^."       pi«nt»tio»  Plaotktic™ 


The  Kino  workt. 


At  the  Snmera  falls  near  Jaw&,  a  small  portion  of  the  water-power  in  the 
navigation  channel  is  utilised  for  driTing  millB  ;  one  containing  sis  pairs  of  stones 
has  been  erected  there,  and  each  pair  tarns  out  about  one  mannd  (8211).)  of 
flonr  per  hour. 

73ie  position  of  the  drainage  areas  of  the  Sengar  and  Bind  infloenced  in  a 
great  measure  the  direction  of  the  line  of  main  canal 
from  the  152nd  mile,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Somna, 
downwards,  and  the  intervention  of  the  Isan  determined  the  sit«  for  the  bifor- 
cation  of  the  Et&wa  and  Cawnpore  terminal  lines,  so  as  to  readi  the  high  land 
stretching  between  the  Isan  and  the  Rind  along  which  the  Cawnpore  line  is 
taken.  The  slope  of  15  inches  has  been  continued  along  both  lines  as  iar  as  the 
natural  profile  of  the  country  would  admit  of  it,  and  when  this  ceases  to  be  the 
case,  the' slopes  are  reduced  to  12  inches  per  mile,  the  superfluous  fall  being 
overcome  l^  masonry  descents  and  lockage.  The  regnlating  bridges  at  N&nu 
have  each  a  water-way  of  100  feet  divided  into  five  bays  of  20  feet  each,tind 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  line  of  curved  revetment,  resting  upon  a 
redftn-ehtqted  platform,  which  projects  its  Acute  angle  towards  the  point  of 
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bifdrcation.  The  main  line  as  it  approaches  this  point  bears  on  a  line  which 
bisects  the  angle  of  departure  of  the  two  branches.  This  angle  is  equal  to  43,^ 
and  the  main  line  meets  it  on  an  angle  of  158*5°.  The  object  of  this  lining  out 
of  the  works  is,  that  ordinarily  each  branch  may  have  an  equal  supply,  which 
can  be  increased  or  decreased  by  the  regulators  over  each  branch  as  occasion  may 
require,  and,  if  necessary,  either  branch  can  be  left  entirely  dry  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  other,  the  excess  water  being  passed  off  by  the  K&simpar  and 
Munda  Khera  escapes.  The  staple  material  for  building  throughout  this  and  the 
Bulandshahr  district  has  been  block  kunkur,  the  use  of  bricks  being  confined 
to  arches  and  to  those  works  where  block  kunkur  was  not  procurable. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  curve,  which  gives  the  Cawnpore  brand  of 
the  canal  a  direction  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Sikandra  Bao,  the  bearing  for 
thirty  miles  is  almost  due  soutb-^east;  at  points  near  the  fourth,  sixth  and  ninth 
miles,  and  before  its  arrival  at  Sikandra  Bao,  the  line  of  canal  crosses  low  country 
which  is  connected  with  the  heads  of  the  Bind  (see  '^  Bivers'*  ante).  Here 
there  are  three  bridges,  at  Kailanpur,  Budain  and  Ginauli,  each  of  which  is 
provided  with  masonry  inlets.  These  inlets  have  been  constructed  more  with  a 
view  of  preventing  the  accumulation  of  water  by  the  interference  of  the  bridge 
approaches  with  the  drainage  of  the  country  than  to  relieve  the  drainage  itaelf. 
To  obviate  the  difBculties  attendant  upon  these  obstructions  to  the  natural 
drainage,  an  escape  cut  was  made  from  the  Ginauli  bridge  to  the  K&li,  and 
cross  cuts  were  made  connecting  the  escape  with  the  hollows  in  the  fourth,  sixth 
and  ninth  miles  above  mentioned.  The  distance  of  the  canal  from  the  K&li  is  eleven 
miles,  and  the  difference  in  level  between  the  sill  of  the  escape  and  the  bed  of 
the  ^&li  is  28-67  feet,  or  2*43  feet  per  mile.  The  breadth  of  the  cut  is  ten  feet, 
and  it  is  further  connected  with  an  escape  head  from  the  canal  channel  itself, 
which  may  be  used  should  necessity  arise  for  relieving  the  canal  of  its  sorplus 
waters.  From  Ginauli  the  canal  passes  onwards  on  the  same  bearing  into  the 
Eta  district.^  The  only  other  works  besides  those  already  mentioned  that  exist 
along  this  branch  in  this  district  are  the  bridges  at  Baramai,  Purdilnagar, 
Jarauli  and  Jansoi,  with  rdjbaha  and  inlet  heads. 

The  Et&wa  terminal  branch  passes  to  the  west  of  the  head*waieia  of  the 
Bind  river,  and  ^'  prooeeds  onwards,  touching  the  heads  of  some  drainage  ooa- 
nected  with  the  Sengar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  of  Bijaigarh  ;  the  con- 
tact is  very  slight,  occurring  at  the  fourth  mile  near  Bajrangpur,  and  at  the  5^ 
mile  near  the  village  of  Dupur  ;  the  country  is  exceedingly  flat  throughout^  so 
much  so,  that  on  the  rightof  the  canal  as  it  passes  by  the  fort  of  Bijaigarh,  which 
lies  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  eye  wanders  over  sheets  of  waste  and  un- 
cultivated plain,  the  whole  of  which  throws  its  drainage  into  the  Sengar  river. 
As  far  as  the  fort  of  Bijaigarh,  the  line  of  canal  is  carried  on  a  bearing  almost 
I    lu  description  will  be  cwrried  on  uider  the  notice  of  the  Eta  distriot  in  Gaaetteer,  ILL 
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due  south ;  from  thence^  however^  it  takes  a  tarn  to  the  left,  proceeding  onwards 
in  a  south-easterly  direction^  running  parallel  to  the  Bind  as  well  as  to  the 
Cawnpore  terminal  line  ;  at  the  tenth  mile  the  canal  comes  in  contact  with  a 
hollow  in  the  neighhonrhood  of  the  village  of  J&o,  over  which  it  passes  under 
the  inconvenience  of  heavy  embankments,  but  with  little  interference  with 
drainage  ;  at  the  twelfth  mile,  another  hollow,  but  small  as  compared  with  that 
ajt;  J&o,  is  crossed  under  similar  circumstances ;  the  canal,  in  fact,  at  the  above 
two  points,  is  fringing  a  line  of  drainage  that  passes  into  the  Sengar  under  the 
town  of  Jalesar.  On  its  onward  course,  and  between  the  17th  and  23rd  miles, 
or  between  the  villages  of  Janera  and  Budarpur  the  canal  crosses  the  heads  of  a 
third  line  of  hollows,  which  is  also  connected  with  the  Jalesar  N&la/'  Bridges 
are  built  at  Chitrauli,  Bajrangpur,  Bijaigarh,  Jdo,  Lodipur,  Katai,  and  Sitapur 
with  three  arches  each,  an  eighteen  feet  roadway,  r&jbahas,  inlet  heads^  ghits, 
and  a  second-«las8  chauki  attached. 

There  has  been  some  litde  extension  of  canal  distributaries  of  late  years* 
Feeders  from  Bulandshahr  now  enter  Khair,  and  give  water  where  it  was  much 
needed.  The  Koil  r&jbaha,  too,  when  in  full  work,  will  irrigate  all  the  country 
between  the  railway  and  the  Karon ;  and  the  Sikandra  Bao  distributaiy  will 
supply  water  to  the  tract  between  the  Cawnpore  branch  canal  and  the  Isan  river. 

Though  not  yet  completed,  the  Lower  Ganges  Canal  is  so  far  advanced  that 

a  short  account  of  what  it  is  intended  to  perform,  and 

The  Lower  Ganges  CanaL       ,  i»ii  t« 

the  present  state  of  the  works,  must  be  given  here.  It 
is  designed  to  be  taken  &om  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges  at  Narora,  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Aligarh  district,  about  four  miles  below  the  Bijgh&t  station  of  the  Oudh 
and  Bohilkhand  Kailway.  It  will  thence  cross  the  E&li,  and  running  down  the 
Du&b  between  the  Isan  and  the  K41i,  will  cross  the  former  river  and  the  Cawnpore 
branch  of  the  Ganges  Canal.  It  will  then  turn  the  head  of  the  Pfindu  Nadi,  and 
keep  between  that  river  and  the  Bind  to  a  little  below  Cawnpore,  and  afterwards 
follow  a  course  south  of  the  railway  to  Allahabad. 

The  conunittee  appointed  in  1866  to  examine  into  the  various  projects  for 

strengthening  the  irrigating  power  of  the  Ganges  Canal, 
and  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  providing  water  for 
the  tract  lying  between  the  canal  and  the  Ganges,  reconunended  B4jgh&t  in  the 
Bulandshahr  district  as  the  point  from  which  water  should  be  drawn,  either  for 
a  separate  canal,  or  to  supplement  the  Ganges  Canal.  It  was  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  weir,  4,500  feet  in  length,  to  raise  the  low-water  level  eight  feet,  of  which 
5}  feet  should  be  raised  by  a  masonry  weir,  and  2  4  feet  by  a  movable  board, 
thus  raising  the  flood  level  estimated  at  300,000  cubic  feet  per  second  about  I4 
feet,  and  giving  a  velocity  of  12  feet  per  second  over  the  weir  in  high  floods. 
The  project  provided  for  wells  and  the  use  of  block  kunkur  in  the  works,  and 
for  a  channel  capable'  of  carrying  5,000  cubic  feet  per  second.    The  discharge 
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at  BAjgh&t  on  the  lOUi  April,  1866,  was  only  5,630  cubic  feet  per  seccmd,  and 

at  Oawnpore,  on  the  5ih  of  April,  it  was  5,438  cubic  feet  per  second,  so   that 

wiUi  the  Ganges  Canal  at  Hardwir  drawing  its  full  supply,  it  was  thought 

that  this  canal  could  not  always  be  relied  upon  to  receive  more  than  about 

3,000  cubic  feet  per  second.     The  cost  was  estimated  at  192  lakhs  of  nq^es, 

and  the  return  at  eight  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  or,  with  a  reduced  volume  o( 

water,  at  five  per  cent. 

In  November,  1869,  the  Government  of  India  forwarded  a  proposal  by  Colonel 

^-      ,    ,,^      ^  Strachey,  C.S.L,  to  the  Government  of  the  North- 

•  ReTiTal  of  tbe  scheme. 

Western  Provinces  for  the  construction  of  this  canal. 
The  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  tt.  Forrest^  who 
submitted  to  Government,  in  1870,  four  alternative  projects  for  lines  to  be  con- 
structed from  alternative  heads.  His  work  was  never  completed,  but  to  him  is 
due  the  credit  of  having  selected  from  amongst  many  alternatives  the  best  por- 
tion for  the  weir  and  head  of  the  canals,  of  ^effecting  a  large  saving  of  e2q>eiise 
by  projecting  a  passage  across  the  Uiddir  of  the  Ghmges,  and  of  designing  an 
arrangement  of  the  various  lines,  which  has  been  substantially  adhered  to  in  the 
ultimate  project.  The  design  was  completed  by  Major  Jeffi'eys,  R.E.,  and 
Colonel  Brownlow,  B.E.,  arranged  for  the  distribution  of  tbe  water  from  a 
discharge  fixed  at  3,500  cubic  feet  in  the  cold  weather  and  6,500  cubic  feet  in  the 
rains, — ^the  same  quantities  that  are  allotted  to  the  Ganges  Canal.^  The  water 
will  be  raised  to  fill  the  canal  by  a  weir  6^  feet  above  the  oold-weather  level  of 
the  river,  which  is  also  the  level  of  the  sill  of  the  canal  entrance.  Shatters  will 
be  used  on  the  weir  to  increase  the  depth  of  water  to  ten  feet  when  required.  Tbe 
main  canal  commences  with  a  bottom  width  of  216  feet,  a  slope  of  six  inches  per 
mile,  and  a  full  supply  depth  of  ten  feet.  A  branch,  intended  as  a  distributaiy, 
will  be  thrown  off  at  the  26th  mile,  to  water  the  Efili-Ganges  Du&b  in  the  Fatehgarh 
District;  and  at  mile  39,  a  supply  cliannel  will  be  thrown  off  to  feed  tilie  Cawn- 
pore  and  Et&wa  branches  of  the  Gkinges  Canal,  which  are  intersected  by  the  new 
canal  on  the  39th  and  37th  miles  respectively  of  their  course  berow  K&nu.  Hence- 
forth the  demands  on  the  stream  entering  the  Ganges  Canal  at  Hardw&r  will  cease 
at  these  points,  and  the  upper  canal  will  be  relieved  of  irrigation  from  128  miles 
from  Cawnpore  on  the  Cawnpore  branch  and  on  130  miles  of  the  Et&wa  branch. 
The  Lower  Ganges  Canal  will  then  pass  on  through  the  Et&  and  Mainpuri  dis- 
tricts, and  will  cross  the  valleys  of  the  Isan  and  K&li  rivers  by  aqueducts  at  mil^ 
34  and  112,  and  the  Cawnpore  brandi  of  the  Ganges  Canal  at  mile  115  in  its 
own  mile  94.  Then  heading  the  Pandu  Nadi,  the  line  will  pass  through  a 
comer  of  the  Et&wa  district,  and  wUl  intersect  the  Cawnpore  district,  running 
on  a  narrow  watershed  between  the  P&ndu  and  the  Rind  to  the  Fatehpur  dis- 
trict, which  it  will  traverse  in  close  proximity  to  the  railway.     Through  this 

^  Project  of  the  Lower  Ganges  Canal  i  AUahabadi  1874. 
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portion  of  its  coarse  it  interferes  little  with  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country, 
and  on  approaching  the  Sastir  Ehaderi  N41a,  skirts  the  right  bank  to  the  Jumna, 
to  which  the  surplus  waters  will  find  their  way  by  a  dry  ravine.  From  the 
Et^wa  branch  will  be  taken  the  Bhognipur  line,  to  water  the  tract  between 
the  Sengar  and  the  Jumna,  and  lower  down  the  Oh&tampur  r&jbaha,  and  to 
supply  these  two  important  channels  with  water  it  is  intended  to  lead  a  second 
feeder,  to  be  called  the  Jhinjhak  branch,  into  the  Et&wa  branch.  A  still-water 
channel  will  go  on  to  Allahabad  itself,  and  the  main  line  will  be  navigable  to  this 
point.  The  supply  branch  to  the  Gawnpore  and  Etawa  branches  will  be  made 
navigable,  while  the  Gawnpore  branch  is  already  navigable,  and  the  Et&wa  branch 
will  be  made  so.  A  still-water  channel  will  connect  the  town  of  Fatehgarh 
main  with  the  main  line,  and  the  tail  of  the  Gawnpore  branch  will  be  linked  on  to 
the  line  by  a  channel  crossing  the  P&ndu  river.  'Die  details  of  the  works  in  each 
district  are  given  in  the  district  notices,  and  need  not  be  further  noticed  here. 

The  sdieme  embraces  in  all  555  miles  of  new  main  canals  and  942  miles  of 
distributaries.  The  cost  of  these  is  estimated  at  Rs.  1,82,58,451,  and  if  we  add 
to  this  the  original  co3t  of  the  Gawnpore  and  Et&wa  branch  channels,  which 
this  project  now  absorbs,  the  capital  account  will  stand  at  Bs.  2,22,65,232. 
The  gross  income  is  taken  at  Bs.  25,80,000,  and  the  net  income  at  Bs.  19,50,000, 
which  would  give  a  direct  profit  of  8*8  per  cent.  From  these  estimates  and 
the  actual  cost  of  the  Upper  Ganges  Ganal,  it  would  appear  that  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  whole  of  this  great  system  of  works  for  the  Du&b  vrill  not  exceed 
five  millions  sterling.  The  only  great  work  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Lower  Ghinges  Ganal  is  the  weir  and  head-works  at  Narora.  These  were  esti* 
mated  to  cost  Bs.  19,61,828,  besides  Bs.  2,40,600  for  temporary  aecommodation, 
such  as  workshops,  bungalows,  &c. 

Three  divisions  (Narora,  E&sganj,  and  BhongaOn)*,  Qoi^pnsing  107  miles 

_  .  ^  of  main  canal  and  24  miles  of  supply  channel,  were 

Progr««  ol  the  work.  .     .    ,    ,     .        ^«„«  «-       mt  i   -i         i. 

started  dunng  1873-74.  The  workshops  form  a  sepa- 
rate charge.  The  outlay  during  the  year  on  works,  including  the  workshops, 
was  Bs.  14,92,735 ;  tools  and  plant,  Bs.  105,979 ;  manufacture  of  material, 
Bs.  6,27,250  ;  and  estabUshment,  Ba.  2,10,687 ;  or  a  total  of  Bs.  24,36,651.  The 
work  taken  in  hand  on  the  weir  comprised  the  under-sunk  foundations  for  the 
left  wing  wall,  those  of  800  feet  run  of  the  weir  proper  adjoining  it,  and  those 
of  the  weir  sluices.  The  left  wing  wall  will  stand  on  twenty-seven  drcnlar  wells, 
12  feet  in  diameter,  and  all  these  were  sunk  to  within  five  feet  of  their  proper 
depth  in  1873-74.  The  weir  proper  contains  in  its  foundations  a  line  of  blo<^ 
tap  feet  square  and  sunk  to  18  feet,  and  a  line  of  wells  eight  feet  in  diameter  ; 
nearly  all  of  these  were  sunk  before  the  rains  of  1874,  and  concretion  was  com- 
menced. The  foundations  of  the  weir  sluices  contain  152  blocks  under  the  super* 
strudore,  80  blocks  under  the  partitioning  floor^  32  wells  12  feet  in  diameter. 
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and  54  wells  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  of  these  all  were  in  hand  except  81  of  the  first 
set  of  blocks,  and  eight  of  the  second.  The  sinking  of  the  blocks  varies  irom  12 
to  20  feet,  and  that  of  the  wells  is  about  33  feet.  A  branch  railway  connected 
with  the  Ondh  and  Bohilkhand  line  has  been  made  for  the  carriage  of  block 
knnkur  and  other  materials.  Brick  and  mortar  are  brought  from  the  brick- 
fields near  Narora,  where  six  steam  mortar  mills  are  at  work  near  the  lime-^kilns 
adjoining  the  weir.  The  foundations  sunk  to  the  close  of  the  year  aggregated 
1,227  feet  in  length,  and,  in  addition,  the  right  and  left  revetment  foundations 
were  completed.  In  a  few  years  the  entire  works  will  be  finished,  and  ilie  great 
scheme  of  irrigation  for  the  whole  Du&b,  from  the  Siw&liks  to  Allahabad,  afler 
forty  years  of  thought  and  work,  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Twenty 
years  hence  it  will  be  time  to  review  the  effect  of  these  recent  extensions  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  Lower  Du&b.  As  I  have  already  shown,  canals  have  not 
been  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  people  ;  but  it  is  promised  that  the  experience 
gained  by  the  department  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  ^'  error  com- 
mitted in  the  Upper  Du&b  of  diverting  drainage  from  its  natural  course  into 
other  natural  channels  which  were  not  created  for  its  reception,  without  duly 
enlarging  their  capacity,  shall  be  avoided.*' 

There  are  now  no  public  ferries  in  this  district.     By  Regulation  YI.  of 

1819,  seven  ferries  and  fourteen  dependent  gh&ts  were 
made  public  ferries,  and  yielded  in  1820  a  net  revenue 
of  Bs.  7,673  ;  in  1821,  Bs.  6,658 ;  and  in  1822,  Bs.  7,260.  In  1823  the  ferries 
were  leased  to  Mr.  James  Gardner  of  E&sganj  for  Bs.  22,000.  In  1832  the 
ferries  were  again  placed  under  the  Magistrate ;  and  in  1837,  the  last  remidning 
ferry,  that  of  Jasupur  on  the  Ganges,  was  transferred  to  the  Budaon  Magistrate, 
who  still  controls  the  Ganges  ferries,  while  those  on  the  Jumna  are  under  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Gurgaon. 

The  general  surface  of  the  country  is,  as  a  rule,  dry,  and  the  few  jhlls  or 

natural  reservoirs  of  water  are  confined  to  the  depres- 
sions in  the  higher  level  of  the  country  through  whidi 
the  Ganges  Canal  and  its  branches  pass.  Some  of  these  have  been  drained  by 
the  canal  authorities,  and  measures  are  being  taken  to  drain  the  rest.  Occa- 
sionally in  the  rains  strips  of  land,  several  miles  in  extent,  are  slightly  flooded 
in  parganah  Akrabad,  and  the  Adh&wan  jhil,  near  the  sources  of  the  Sengar,  ia 
of  considerable  size  in  the  rains.  There  are  also  fair  sized  jhils  at  Gt>pi,  Bhawan 
Garlu,  Bhaikha,  Ikri  and  Gursikaran  in  Eoil,  The  Shaikha  jhil  on  the  borders  of 
parganah  Husain  and  that  near  Husain  itself  are  of  fair  size.  The  Sikandra 
Bao  parganah  contains  a  large  number  of  jhils,  and  the  one  near  ilie  town  of  that 
name  is  said  to  affect  particularly  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  To  the  north 
of  the  district,  the  Aligarh  and  Barauli  parganahs  contain  a  fair  number  of  jhila^ 
bjot  there  are  none  in  the  othor  parganahs  of  the  district  that  deaarye  the  name. 
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Commaoleations. 


The  railway  stations  on  tho  East  Indian  Railway  wiiliin  this  district  are 

Somna^  14  miles  north-west  of  Aligarh ;  the  Aligarh 
civil  station,  which  forms  the  junction  with  the  Ondh 
and  Bohilkhand  line  to  Moradabad ;  P&li,  seven  miles  south-east,  and  H&thras 
road,  19  miles  soulji-east.  The  stations  of  the  Oudh  and  Bohilkhand  line  are 
Aligarh,  Bi^mpur  for  Harduaganj,  and  Baipur  for  Atrauli.  The  statistics  of  the 
traffic  of  the  district  by  rail  show  a  maximum  from  October  to  April,  and 
thence  a  gradual  falling  off,  until  the  minimum  is  reached  during  the  rains. 
The  returns  of  the  East  Indian  Bailway  for  1871  were — 
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The  following  table  shows  the  detail  of  traffic  on  the  Bohilkhand  line  :— 
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The  H&thras  road  station  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  is  about  six  miles  from 
H&thras  town,  and  the  Atrauli  road  station  of  the  Bohilkhand  line  is  about  the 
same  distance  from  Atrauli.  A  new  line  of  light  railway  on  the  narrow  guage 
system^  now  in  process  of  construction  between  H&thras  and  Muttra,  id  intended 
to  accommodate  the  H&thras  traffic  towards  the  westy  and  the  pilgrim  traffic 
to  and  from  Muttra.  It  will  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  metalled  road  from 
H&thras  to  Muttra,  on  a  nearly  level  line,  and  will  cost  a  comparatively  small 
sum  when  compared  with  other  lines :  about  15  mQes  of  this  libe  lie  within  the 
Aligarh  district.  To  avoid  the  great  expense  and  delay  experienced  in  the 
transhipment  of  goods  from  broad  gauge  wagons  to  narrow  gauge  wagons, 
two  lines  of  rail,  constituting  a  narrow  and  broad  guage,  will  run  between 
H&thras  city  and  the  East  Indian  Railway  station.  The  Granges  Canal  also 
constitutes  a  means  of  communication,  chiefly  for  through  traffic/  and  for  tim- 
ber and  bambus  as  far  as  Barautha  and  N&nu. 

The  principal  metalled  and  bridged  first  class  roads  in  the  district  are  the  —(1) 

Grand  Trunk  Road,  which  enters  the  district  at  the 
Boads. 

276th  mile  from  Allahabad,  at  the  south-east  comer,  and 

proceeds  by  Sikandra  Rao,  Koil  and  Somna  to  the  Bulandshahr  district,  where 
one  branch  leads  to  Dehli  and  another,  vid  Bulandshahr,  to  Meerut.  The  total 
length  of  this  road  in  this  district  is  49  miles  5*3  furlongs.  It  crosses  the 
Ghmges  Oanal  at  N&nu  and  the  East  Indian  Railway  near  Chiohanpur ;  (2)  Koil 
to  Moradabad  by  Atrauli  and  Ramgh&t,  2i^  miles  in  this  district,  passes  by  the 
important  marts  of  Harduaganj  and  Atrauli,  and  crosses  the  K&li  by  a  hand- 
some bridge,  built  in  1851  on  the  eleventh  mile;  (3)  Koil  to  Anupshahr  by  Jawi, 
12*3  miles,  crosses  the  canal  by  a  bridge ;  (4)  Koil  to  Tappal  31  miles  7*5  fur- 
longs, of  which  20  miles  are  metalled  and  the  remainder  is  raised  and  bridged ; 
(4)  H&thras  to  K&sganj  by  Sikandra  Rao  and  the  railway  station,  nearly  30  miles 
from  the  town  and  23  miles  7*7  furlongs  from  the  railway  station ;  (5)  Koil  to 
Agra  through  S&sni  and  H&thras,  29  miles  5  furlongs ;  (6)  Koil  to  Muttra 
ihrough  Igl&s,  24*68  miles ;  (7)  Aligarh  to  K&sganj  by  Panehti,  has  a  total  length 
of  20*08  miles  in  this  district,  of  which  9}  miles  are  nietalled,  and  it  is  intended 
to  macadamize  the  whole  road  in  connection  with  the  Eta  authorities.  At  pre* 
sent  the  road  is  raised  and  bridged^  and,  when  metalled,  will  complete  all  ihe 
principal  lines  of  communication  in  this  district :  this  road  crosses  the  KA^  by  a 
bridge  in  the  22nd  mile  from  Aligarh;  (8)  H&thras  by  Murs&n  to  Muttra,  15f 
miles.  Besides  these  metalled  roads,  a  network  of  cross  country  roads  connect 
each  great  branch  with  the  other,  and  with  all  the  principal  marts,  towns,  police- 
stations  and  bridges  on  the  canals.  There  are  good  bridges  over  the  Nim  at  Mals&iy 
built  in  1841  at  Bhlkampur,  built  by  subscription  in  1856;  and  over  the  K&lf  at 
Ha{daramai|  built  by  Government  in  1830 ;  and  over  the  same  river  at  Datauli. 
"  ^  See  page  sa  '^'  - 
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Tfie  foIIbwiQg  table  gives  a  list  of  the  second-class  roads  which;  though 
metalled,  are  raised  and  bridged,  and  the  third-class  roads  which  are  not  raised 
HKitk  the  distances  of  each  within  this  district  :-^ 

Second  eiasB  roade^ 


1. 

Khair  to  Iglas 

»•• 

•••                                    •••- 

2. 

Igl&s  to  Sadabad. 

t«* 

•M                                        •*• 

8. 

Nana  to  Dudn 

••• 

•••s.                                      •••  ' 

4. 

Koil  to  Barauli 

••• 

•••                                           ••» 

6. 

Sism  to  Kann 

■•• 

••«.                                         ••• 

6. 

Uarduaganj  to  railway-station  ... 

•  M                                    ••« 

T. 

Dada  to  S&nkora    ' 

••• 

•••                                    •••  - 

a. 

Khair  to  Brindaban 

•  a. 

•  ••  -                                 t%*~- 

Third  elast  roade,- 

1. 

Akrabad  to  Bijaigarh 

•  •• 

••*-                                  ••« 

s. 

Ditto   to  Pilkhana 

•  •• 

••••                                      Ml 

3. 

Sasni  to  Qopi 

tM 

•••                                        ••• 

4. 

Hathras  to  Jalesar 

«• 

•  •»-                                     •«• 

S. 

Atranli  to  railway-station 

••• 

•••                                       ••• 

6. 

Gangiri  to  AtranH 

•  •• 

••«                                        •!• 

7- 

IgUus  to  SUsni 

•  •» 

M»-                                 ••• 

8. 

Sianita  Jalesar 

••» 

!••                                    C*^. 

9. 

Barauli  to  Somna- 

•  ■» 

•»•  •                                 •«• 

10 

Sonuia  to  Khair 

•  •» 

•••                                    ••• 

11. 

Soninato  Chandans 

«•• 

•••                                    ••• 

18. 

Cbandans  to  Tappal 

•  •• 

••t                                    ••« 

13. 

Rohina  to  Jawa 

••• 

••«                                    ••• 

U. 

lAdpnr  to  Katti 

••• 

•••                                     ••• 

16. 

Hasanpnr  to  Iniyatpur 

•  •• 

tM                          aat 

16. 

Pturdilnagar  to  Filkhana 

•  •• 

•M                          ••» 

17. 

Hnsain  to  Sikandra  Bao' 

—  ■ 

•  M                            ••• 

1& 

Kachora  to  Bhinkri 

•  •*- 

•••                         #•• 

19. 

Chharra  to  M&chhna. 

••• 

•■•                          ••• 

The 

principal  encamping-grounds 

from  .  Koil  to  ( 

nnk  ' 

Boad  are  at  Akrabad,  14  miles 

;  Sikandra  Bao, 

ttl 


#•• 


M« 


•  •• 


Mt 


t** 


•  •• 


••• 


t*» 


Mt 


«•» 


t«t 


tt* 


••• 


t«t 


*•• 


•  M 


••t 


•• 


M. 

P. 

vtr 

16 

4 

160* 

16 

0 

280- 

17 

0 

600- 

18 

0 

0^ 

IS. 

7 

380 

8 

4 

0 

7 

1 

890 

&. 

4 

460 

6 

6 

300 

8 

1 

660 

16 

a 

470 

16 

a 

0 

4 

0 

0 

16 

0 

(h 

8 

8- 

180 

1« 

9 

£80 

0- 

3 

170 

10 

0 

600 

6 

6 

60 

16 

7 

680 

16 

6 

400 

5 

9 

80 

3 

6^ 

698 

6 

8 

170 

7- 

6 

0* 

11 

6 

0 

12 

0 

200 

10  miles  (Eta)  :  Koil  to  Agra  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad^  there  is  S4sni,  13  miles; 
Hathras,  9  miles;  Sadabad,  10  miles:  oa  Koil  to  Mnttra  by  Iglds  there  is  Igl&s,  15 
miles;  and  B&ya,  14  miles  (Muttra).  All  these  roads  are  metalled  and  bridged,  and 
there  are  barddahtkhdnas  or  supply-houses  at  the  halting  stages  in  all  except  the 
last,  but  at  Iglds  there  is  a  sar&i,  and  provisions  are  procurable  on  indent.  Troops 
could  march  in  cases  of  emergency  along  the  following  roads :— Koil  towards 
Anupshahr  ( Jawi,  9  ;  D4npur,  12),  the  halting  places  are  mere  villages  ;  Koil 
to  :^mghat  (Atrauli,  16 ;  Rimghat,  13),  bridged  and  metalled  ;  Koil  to  K&sganj 
(Jal&li,  13 ;  Gangiri,  13.),  Nim  and  K&li  Nadis  bridged ;  Koil  to  Tappal  (Khafr 
1.4 ;  Tappal,  18);  Koil  to  Jalesar  (S&sni,  13 ;  Mahu,  11;  Jalesar,  9);  roads  from 
Hathras  to  BAya  (13i),  Jalesar  (18),  Sikandra  Rao  (20)t  See  further  iha 
alphabetical  arrangement. 
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TMe  of  distances  of  the  principal  towns  and  villages  from  tl^e  head-qwtrten 

of  the  district  in  Aligrah. 


A^rabad 

!•« 

••« 

!•• 

12 

IgUs 

••« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

15 

Aksoli 

•«• 

•t* 

•  •• 

28 

Jalali 

••• 

*— 

•  •• 

12 

Atraoli 

••• 

•■• 

•  •• 

16 

Jao  Inayatpnr 

••• 

•  •• 

•- 

19 

Baranli 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

18 

Jatt&ri  Salimpnr 

••• 

••• 

•^ 

S7 

Barla 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

20 

Eachora 

••• 

••• 

• 

••• 

SO 

Beswin 

••• 

••• 

••• 

22 

Kauriaganj 

••• 

••• 

— 

l& 

Bhankri  Kh&s 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •  • 

6 

Eailora 

••• 

••• 

••• 

18 

Chandans 

••• 

•M 

••• 

16 

Khair 

••• 

•«• 

••• 

14 

Chharra  Fatehpnr  ••« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

23 

Madr&k 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

7 

Chherat  Surh41 

•  •• 

'•• 

•  •• 

6 

Menda 

••• 

•** 

M« 

20 

Didon 

•  ■« 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

28 

Mitii 

••• 

••• 

••• 

28 

Daryapur 

•  •0 

••• 

••• 

16 

Mnrs&n 

••« 

•  •• 

••• 

22 

DataoU 

•  •• 

Mt 

••• 

21 

Narayanpur 

tM 

•  M 

v« 

21 

Ehan 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

28 

Panehti 

••0 

tM 

mm 

6 

Gambliira  ot  Bijagarh 

■  •• 

0*t 

U 

Filkhana 

••• 

••• 

mm 

12 

Gangixi 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

22 

Purdilnagar 

■  •• 

•m 

••• 

26 

Gopi 

•  •• 

•  •* 

•  •• 

16 

Sabal  or  Gonro 

»•• 

•  •• 

••• 

11 

Hardnaganj 

•  •• 

t** 

•  •• 

7 

Salimpur 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

20 

Hastpur  Cbandpli 

lari 

•  •1 

•  •• 

10 

S&sm 

#•• 

••• 

•M 

14 

Hatisa  Bhagwantpur 

•  •• 

•  •• 

22 

Sikandra  Bao 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

22 

H&thraa 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

21 

Somna 

#•• 

••• 

••• 

14 

Hnsaiii 

•■■ 

••■ 

••• 

22 

Tappal 

••• 

••• 

••• 

82 

Climate. 


The  climate  of  Aligarh  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  other  Dn&b  districts. 

The  year  is  divided  into  the  rainy  season,  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  October  ;  the  cold  season  fol- 
lows, and  lasts  until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  hot  season  comes  on  and 
continues  untQ  the  rains.  There  is  generally  a  little  rain  in  December  and  Feb- 
ruary. The  following  table,  compiled  by  Dr.  Stewart  Clark,  gives  the  tempera- 
ture during  1853 : — 


Mean  temperature. 


At  10  A.  v. 

At  2*80  p.  U^ 


••■ 


M* 


••• 


••• 


s 

9 


••• 


44*0 


66*& 


60*0 


46*5 


690 


780 


08 


61-0 


80-5 


88  6 


P« 


64*6 


87*6 


82* 


I 


7«0 


940 


98*0 


S 


84  0 
96-r 
99*6 


9 


78-0 
86  0] 
87*0 


78*6 
90-0 
92*6 


I 


76-5 
990 
94  0 


O 


64-0 


8a*6 


88*5 


.a 

a 


62-6 
70^0 
77-0 


i 


440 


62*5 
70-0 
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Ihe  nuiv^J)  at  seven!  pUoes  in  die  district  for  die  years  1862-63  to 
1871-7J :— 


1 

^i 

Beeirterliig 

StAtkMB. 

• 

s 

4 
i 

1   s 

00 

S 

* 

S 

€0 

3 

• 

• 

d 

1 

• 
6 

«0 

So 

K<41 

«•• 

•€-8 

S4-S 

14-8 

19*5 

S9-7 

30-S 

88 

S81> 

S8-7 

SOD 

99-0 

Bmthns 

••• 

2S-S 

S6-S 

Sl-1 

18*9 

S6-7 

34-4 

18*3 

30-6 

3S*9 

34-5 

S6^S 

Sikandn 

•M 

13^ 

S7'4 

241 

19*4 

17-2 

38*5 

21*0 

996 

S6-I 

S8*S 

25*4 

AtiMdi 

»•• 

SIS 

404 

96-0 

30-5 

19-8 

39*3 

18*8 

3S6 

31-6 

34*4 

S6*T 

Khair 

••• 

S7-4 

SS9 

16-9 

17-3 

S6-8 

93*8 

10-5 

Sl«3 

S9*l 

S6-S 

Sl-9 

IgUs 

••• 
••• 

S4'7 

35-1 

Sl'l 

16-5 

S7-1 

30*6 
31-6 

lS-1 

S3-3 
27*5 

29-8 

siir 

S4S 

Ayenge 

ao-8 

31-0 

SO-5 

90*3 

14-3 

14-9 

S9-7 

891> 

25*9* 

The  following  table  gives  the  same  statistics^  distributed  according  to  seasons, 
for  the  whole  district: — 


\ 

. 

1 

Period. 

• 

i 

• 

1 

s 

• 
CO 

1 

• 

s 

• 

<p 

00 

m 

•O 

z 

s 

« 
CO 

«o 

00 

• 

5 

s 

1 
to 

90 

to 

• 

s 

00 

• 

s 

Ist  June  to  30th  September 

11-8 

48-2 

284 

29-6 

169 

186 

92*0 

26*4 

118 

17*1 

25*9 

l8t  October  to  3  Ist  Januftry 

0-7 

0-3 

1-6 

03 

0-3 

1-8 

0*6 

S-4 

1*3 

8*4 

1*4 

Ist  February  to  31et  May 

0*4 

1-2 

0-9 

1-1 

3-3 

0-4 

1*8 

8-8 

1-8 

2*0 

S*4 

ToUl 

12*4 

48-7 

SO-8 

3)0 

20*5 

1 

20*3 

24-4 

31*6 

14*9 

27*5 

29-7 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  rain-fall  at  the  principal  stations  of  the 
district  for  the  years  1844-45  to  1849-50,  from  returns  existing  amongthe  records 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 


• 

Names  of  Stations. 

]  844-45 

1845-46. 

1846  47. 

Aligarh 

.•• 

22-78 

25  87 

18  58 

Akrabad 

•»• 

*i646 

u-os 

23  40 

AtrauU 

••• 

2-J90 

34  12 

n  50 

H£thras 

••• 

82 -50 

82-76 

16  48 

Khair 

*• « 

87*42 

26-19 

20*03 

Iglas 

••• 

)630 

21-10 

U-^S 

Slkandra  Rao 

••• 

22*79 

SO  77 

20  12 

Tappal 

■•• 

•  •  • 

t.t 

2042 

1647-46. 

1848-49 

fl|-.S2 

24f5 

2489 

26  40 

26  67 

k4R4 

28-23 

26*66 

80*92 

IS'-S 

17  26 

16*97 

2:mi6 

19-95 

18  84 

18*23 

1849-50. 


24-67 
21  67 

26  00 
24*71 
21  63 

27  64 
20*40 
29*23 


o 


^ 


24*56 
22  81 
97-67 
3022 
2601 
18*86 
83-51 
29' 13 


OJiA 

4Ih 
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1847-48. 

% 

1848-19. 

1849-50. 

1847-48. 

1848-49 

U49-99, 

Bardnaganj 

Chharra             •.. 

8asm 

Murs&h              ••• 

28'60 
32-79 
30-64 
26-45 

17*48 
81-70 

ao  17 

22^9 

29  53 
21  22 
23  97 
26-69 

Basangalrh         .- 
Bha(iw4s            ••. 
Husain               ••« 
Somna               ••• 

33*31 
36  62 
28-89 
28-83 

15-53 
20-57 
18-75 
2./4S 

S2-4S 

S9-92 

tow 

,  19'40 

The  average  rain-fall  is  about  26  inches.  The  western  tahsils  of  Igl&s  and 
Khair  have  a  smaller  rain-fall  than  the  remainder  of  the  district,  and  the  winter 
crops  in  Khair  and  Atrauli  are  dependent  upon  the  winter  raihs.  On  the  whole^ 
the  rain-fall  is  adequate,  and  there  is  so  much  irrigation  that  even  in  seasons  of 
drought  there  €an  how  be  little  distress  in  this  district. 


Animals* 


PART    II. 

pRODtJCTIONS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

There  are  no  species  of  animals,  either  wild  or  domesticated,  pecuHar  to  this 

district  as  distinguished  from  the  other  districts  of 
the  Meerut  division.  Cows  sell  at  from  ten  to  thirty 
rupees  each,  and  plough  cattle  can  be  obtained  at  from  ten  to  fifty  rupees  each. 
Ponies  fetch  from  ten  rupees  upwards,  but  a  serviceable  country-bred  horse 
oosts  two  hundred  rupees.  Hiding  camels  are  not  bred  in  the  district,  but 
camels  for  burden  can  be  bought  for  about  Rs.  75.  Sheep  sell  at  from  half  a 
rupee  to  one  rupee  each,  and  when  prepared  for  sale  to  Europeans,  they  fetdi 
two  rupees  each.  Government  stallions  from  the  stud  stand  at  Bhilpur 
Mitii,  Daryapur,  Sotona  and  Kauriyaganj,  and  a  few  stud  bulls  are  distributed 
throughout  the  .district  with  good  results.  The  black  buck  or  antelope  is  very 
common,  and  there  are  a  few  tdlffdi  (Portax  pictus).  Game  birds  are  generally 
scarce,  but  peacock  and,  in  the  cold-weather,  all  kinds  of  wild  duck  and  geese 
are  plentiful.  Rewards  are  given  for  the  destruction  of  wolves  :  one  rupee  for 
every  full-grown  male,  two  rupees  for  full-grown  females,  and  eight  annas  for 
cubs.  The  following  table  shows  the  deaths  recorded  as  due  to  the  attacks  of 
wild  beasts  and  snake-bites  for  the  years  1869  to  1873  : — 


I8e9. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Total   of 
four  years. 

Average  of 
four  yeais. 

Males 
Females 

27 

21 

IB 

18 

47 
33 

28 
82 

116 
101 

22 

26 

Total    ... 

48 

34                  80 

60 

222 

55 
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^sh  is  not  a  oommon  article  of  consomptioiL    The  kinds  nsoally  sold  are  for 

the  most  part  scaleless  and  are  caught  in  tanks.     The  more  oommon  are  the 

9aur,  potrOj  jhingOj  sinffij  Ukkij  rohu,  karolj  ratiyOy  ehilkay  dery  toieliyay  Mtir,  and 

fnughara.    There  are  no  regular  fisheries  in  this  district,  and  no  colonies  of 

persons  Uying  by  river  industries.    The  census  returns  skew  only  forty  men 

^ho  have  no  other  trade  than  fishing. 

The  mode  of  husbandry  in  this  district  differs  so  little  in  any  important 

respect  from  that  practised  in  the  other  districts  of  the 

division,  that  it  would  be  useless  repetition  to  describe 

it  here.    The  facts  relating  to  the  practice  oi  agriculture  given  under  the  Meerut 

district  will  hold  equally  good  for  Aligarh.     I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to 

a  general  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  district,  its  cultivation,  amount  and 

value  of  produce,  irrigation,  and  the  few  peculiar  agricultural  products  worthy 

of  notice.    The  great  extent  to  which,  at  last  settlement,  cultivation  had  already 

been  carried,  left  comparatively  littie  room  for  the  increase  which  steadily  advano* 

ing  prices  and  the  introduction  of  canal  irrigation  would  have  led  us  to  expect 

CultiTated  and  cultor-    ^^  ^^  change,  such  as  it  is,  has  everywhere  been 
able  area.  ^jj^  ^^  gj^j^  q£  increase.      The  total   cultivated  area, 

which  at  the  last  settlement  amounted  to  839,127  acres,  has  now  increased  to 
897,172  acres,  or  by  seven  per  cent.  The  settiement  statistics  of  cultivation 
for  AtrauU  and  Igl&s  respectively  represent  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
increase.  From  the  same  records  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  cultivated 
«rea  to  the  cultnrable  area  has  risen  from  82  per  cent,  at  the  past  settlement 
to  88  per  cent.,  so  that  now  only  12  percent,  of  the  culturable  area,  or  121,168 
acres,  remains  untitled,  and  of  this  5,676  acres  are  under  groves.-  The  greater 
portion  of  this  culturable  waste  consists  of  wide  tracts  of  poor  sand  or  alluvial 
khddir  l}^g  in  tahsflis  Atrauli  and  Khair  (75,769  acres,  or  62^  per  cent),  and 
there  cultivation  reaches  only  81  per  cent  of  the  culturable  area,  whilst  in  the 
remainder  of  the  district  it  covers  92  per  cent,  and  the  culturable  waste  com- 
prises only  small  patches  devoted  to  grazing  purposes.  The  area  under  grass 
for  pasturage  is  very  restricted,  so  much  so,  that  in  several  parganahs,  as 
Mursin,  where  cultivation  is  96  per  cent,  and  H&thras,  where  it  is  95  per 
cent,  of  the  culturable  area,  the  kharify  which  is  specially  useful  for  growing 
crops  for  fodder,  has  had  to  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  superior  produce  in 
the  robu  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  extensive  the  rali  the  richer  and  more 
productive  the  crop,  and  here  only  in  exceptional  cases  does  the  kharif  in  any 
way  exceed  the  rabu  The  few  wide  uncultivated  pasture  lands  in  Atrauli  and 
Khair  must  sooner  or  later  come  under  the  plough,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
cultivation  must  reach  its  maximum  in  this  district  The  pressure  of  the  popu- 
lation on  the  land  is  even  now  severely  felt ;  and  when  extension  of  cultivation 
can  no  longer  be  resorted  to,  emigration  must  be  attempted ;  and  it  would  be  wise 
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to  commence  this  in  time,  so  as  to  gain  the  experience  which  will  tiltiiiiately 
be  foimd  necessary. 

Great  fertility  is  the  characteristic  of  the  district,  and  in  the  cold-weather  it 
presents  an  almost  unbroken  sea  of  green,  with  the  Tillage  sites  appearing  at 
intervals.  Though  only  a  portion  of  the  total  area  is  sown  with  rabi  crops,  a  oonsi* 
derable  portion  of  the  kharlf  is  also  reso^vn,  so  that  the  intervals  of  nnoccnpied 
ground  are  scarcely  seen.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  that,  of  all  the  parganahs,  H&thras 
has  best  retained  its  old  pre-eminence  of  being  the  most  fertile.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  Commissioners  who  visited  H4thras  compared 
its  appearance  favourably  with  that  of  other  portions  of  the  district,  and  now, 
though  there  is  more  equality  in  the  various  sul>Klivisions  of  the  district,  H&tkras  is 
still  supreme.  ^'  Next  to  H&thras  in  natural  advantages  comes  IgUs,  then  Sikandra 
Bao  and  Koil,  and  then  the  two  tahsils  of  Khair  and  Atrauli.  There  are  tracts, 
indeed,  in  these  two  last  tahsils  which  equal  or  surpass  anything  in  ot^er  parts 
of  the  district,  but  on  the  whole  the  sub-divisions  stand  pretty  much  in  the  order 
named  so  far  as  soil  and  natural  capability  of  irrigation  are  concerned.^'  Bdra 
and  manjha  lands  are  always  manured,  but  manjha  to  a  less  extent  than  Mro. 
The  cost  of  manuring  is  not  great,  and  the  benefit  is  enormous.  These  lands 
yield  both  the  rain  and  cold-weather  crops,  and  sometimes  an  intermediate  crop. 
Nearly  all  tlie  other  lands  yield  but  one  crop  in  the  year,  the  khartf  or  rabi  crop 
being  taken  according  to  circumstances. 

The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  jodr,  bdjra,  gram,  cotton  and  indigo. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  quality  of  both  cotton 
and  indigo  has  improved,  whilst  that  of  the  other  kinds 
of  agricultural  produce  has  remained  much  as  it  was.  The  statement  given 
below  shows  the  acreage  of  the  various  crops  on  the  ground  during  the  year 
in  which  each  sub-division  of  the  district  was  surveyed  at  the  recent  settlement. 
The  estimate  of  average  produce  is  formed  "  chiefly  on  the  results  of  constant 
and  imremitting  inquiry  from  cultivators  and  landholders  in  every  portion  of 
the  district  for  every  quality  of  soil,  and  as  the  knowledge  of  the  cultivator  or 
landowner  is  based  on  the  experience  of  many  lives  available  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  district,  and  is  itself,  in  fact,  the  outcome  of  innumerable  and 
trustworthy  trials,"  Mr.  Smith  has  depended  almost  wholly  on  this  source  of 
information,  having  found  the  actual  cutting  and  weighing  of  specified  areas,  in 
practice,  both  not  to  be  relied  upon  and  misleading.  The  estimate  of  chaff  or 
bh^lsa  is  very  difficult  to  frame  correctly.  By  far  the  larger  portion  is  privately 
consumed  by  the  cultivators  for  their  own  cattle,  and  but  very  little  is  sold.  Some 
kinds  of  chaff,  such  as  that  of  gram,  mdn//,  urd,  mas^Vy  and  peas  are  especially 
prized,  and  fetch  a  high  price.  The  price  is  the  harvest  price,  or  that  actu- 
ally received  by  the  cultivator,  and  is  necessarily  much  below  the  price  ruling 
in  the  market  at  the  time.    These  prices  were  obtained  from  the  patw&ris  or 
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village  sccoiiDtants  of  the  varioos  snb-divisions. ''  I  give  Mr.  Smith's  statement 
here.  The  valae  of  cotton  includes  that  of  seed,  of  moth,  arhar,  Ac.,  and  the 
cereals  includes  the  value  of  the  chaff: — 

Statement  shmdng  l/ie  area  under  each  crop,  the  produce  and  value. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  total  cnltiyated  area,  433,516  acres,  or  48*3 

„     ,      ,  ^,  .  per  cent.,  are  under  kharif  or  rain  crops,  and  450,946 

Retulta  of  tblB  inquirj.     ^  ^  -^  i,  , 

acres,  or  50*3  per  cent.,  are  under  rabi  or  cold-weather 
crops,  whilst  12,710  acres  are  fallow  (bdfian),  ploughed  and  ready  for  sowing.* 
The  area  under  wheat,  cotton  and  jodr  is  460,866  acres,  or  51  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  cultivated  area,  of  which  wheat  occupies  20,  and  jodr  17  per  cent.  ; 
next  come  barley  and  bejar,  the  latter  a  mixture  of  gram  and  barley,  or  peas 
and  barley,  which  occupy  185,426  acres,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
area.      Bdjra  and  gram  cover  126,679  acres,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  culti- 
vated area;  the  pulses  motlij  mung,  and  urd  and  gqjdi^  a  mixture  of  wheat 
and  barley,  occupy  54,482  acres  ;  and  indigo   appears  on  29,013  acres.     The 
valuable  crops  of  tobacco  and  vegetables  only  show  4^894  acres,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  considers  this  to  be  the  chief  defect  of  the  returns.     A  much  larger  area  is 
cultivated  under  these  crops — such  as  maize,  tobacco,  vegetables,  chainaj  onions, 
fenugreek,  spices,  &c. — ^than  is  shown  above.     These  crops  are  chiefly  *  dofaaliy 
that  is,  one  of  a  double  crop  in  the  same  year,  and  only  the  crop  on  the  ground 
was  recorded.     In  the  case  of  indigo,  only  that  which  was  sown  as  one  crop 
for  the  year  of  measurement  was  recorded,  whilst  it  is  notorious  that  always  in 
hdra  and  manjlia  lands,  and  often  in  barhd  lands,  indigo  ground  is  re-sown  with 
cold-weather  crops.    'It  is  estimated  that  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
area  is  dofaaliy  or  bears  two  crops  in  the  year.     The  estimate  is  also  defective 
under  the  miscellaneous  crops.     Where  mrson  is  sown  with  wheat,  di&a  with 
barley,  arluxr  with  cotton,  m'dng  and  urd  with  jodr,  and  moth  with  hdjra,  the 
chief  crop  only  is  stated.     The  estimate  of  their  value  is  about  two  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  of  all  produce.     For  these  reasons  the  total  value  of  the 
produce  given  above  must  be  increased  from  Rs.  2,06,40,749  to  Rs.  2,31,17,637, 
or  Rs*  25-12-3  per   statute  acre.     The   Government  demand  according  to 
this  estimate  would  amount  to  9*4  per  cent,  only  of  the  value  of  the  total 
produce  during  a  fair  average  year. 

It  will  be  seen   from  the  table  above  given  that  there  is  no  poppy  and 

very  little  sugar-cane  cultivation,  and  that,  besides 
grain,  the  staple  crops  are  indigo  and  cotton.  Grain 
naturally  takes  up  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  area, — in  fact 
wheat,  barley,  jodr,  bdjra,  gram,  bejar  and  gcjdi  occupy  73'2  per  cent,  of  tbe 
cultivated  area ;  and  if  bdhan,  or  land  ploughed  and  prepared  for  sowing,  bo 
excluded,  then  these  grain  crops  comprise  74*3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cultiva- 
tion. Similarly,  cotton  occupies  119,715  acres,  or  13*6  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
cultivation,  and  the  indigo  cultivation  covers  29,013  acres,  or  3*4  per  cent.; 
60  that  the  principal  grains,  indigo  and  cotton  taken  together,  form  91*3  per 
cent,   of  the  total  produce.      The  area  under  both  cotton  and  indigo  has 
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increased  very  much  of  late  years,  but  there  has  been  no  such  great  or  sudden 
displacement  of  the  area  under  food-grains  to  make  way  for  cotton  and  indigo 
as  to  afford  any  reasonable  ground  for  alarm.  In  fact,  the  increase  in  cultiva- 
tion more  than  counterbalances  the  increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  other  than 
food  grains. 

Indigo  being  a  crop  of  special  importance  to  the  district,  some  account  of  its 

cultivation  and  the  manufacture  of  the  dye  appeajrs  to 

Cultivation  of  indigo.  .       , 

be  necessary  here.^  The  peculiarity  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo  in  this  district  is  that  the  plant  occupies  the  ground  only  for  six 
months  (April  to  September),  and  there  is  not  a  khunti  or  second  crop  as  in  the 
Benares  Division.     The  monsoon  breaks  so  very  late  in  the  Upper  Du&b  tliat 

recourse  must  be  had  to  irrififation  either  from  wells  or 

SowiniF 

the  canal  before  sowing  the  seed.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  spring;  as  soon  as  the  approaching  hot-weather  tempers  the  coldness  of  the 
nights,  the  seed  is  sown.  If  the  seed  were  sown  earlier,  there  would  be  danger 
of  its  germination  being  checked,  or  perhaps  killed  altogether,  by  the  excessive 
cold.  It  is  therefore  not  considered  advisable  to  sow  earUer  than  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April.  The  seed  is  sown  broad-cast  and  roughly  harrowed 
in  by  the  henga^  or  even  a  bundle  of  branches  of  trees,  and  in  five  or  six  days  the 
young  plants  spring  above  the  ground.  Weeding  operations  commence  widiin 
about  a  month  from  the  appearance  of  the  plant  above  ground,  and  have 
to  be  repeated  at  least  twice,  and  sometimes  oftener.  In  August  the  plant  has 
generally  attained  to  its  full  gi'owth,  and  the  cutting  commences.  When  cut 
it  is  tied  into  bundles  and  taken  on  carts  to  the  place  of  manufacture,  where  it  is 
weighed  in  presence  of  the  cultivator.  The  manager  of  the  factory  loses  no  time 
in  having  the  plant  packed  into  the  vats,  and  the  pressure  requisite  for  ferment- 
ation being  efibcted  by  means  of  several  strong  beams  tightly  fastened  down 
between  posts  fixed  into  the  opposite  waUs  of  the  vats,  and  water  being  applied, 
the  process  of  steeping  commences. 

The  first  process,  or  the  steeping  of  the  plant,  continues  from  eleven  to  fifteen 

hours,  according  to  the  temperature  prevailing  at  the  time. 

Thus  one  day  and  one  night  have  been  occupied  in  cuttingi 

leading  and  steeping  the  plant.    The  second  process  consists  in  beating  the  fermented 

^^^    ,     ,       water  and  separatinff  the  fecula.     The  plant  havin^r  been 
Separation  of  the  fecula.         «,.,  ,,  ,        «.,  - 

Sufficiently  steeped,  the  water  therefrom  is  drawn  mto  a 

lower  vat,  and  by  the  aid  of  coolies  (who  beat  the  water  with  sticks)  the  separa- 
tion of  the  particles  of  colour  is  brought  about.  This  process  in  fine  weather 
occupies  two  to  three  hours.  The  third  process  is  boiling  the  fecula.  In  the 
course  of  this  process,  during  the  second  day,  the  water  is  drawn  off  from  the 

^  ikgra  fizhibition  Catftloguei  1867. 
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lower  vat,  leaving  the  dye  deposited  at  the  bottom,  from  which  it  is  conducted 

in  a  drain  to  the  boiler.     Here  no  time  should  be  lost 

m  hghting  the  boiler  furnace,  care  being  taken  that 

the  colour  be  well  stirred  in  the  boiler  until  the  boiling  is  considered  sufficient* 

These  operations  generally  occupy  five  to  six  hours  from  the  time  of  lighting 

^  jj     .  the  fire.     The  fourth  process  consists  in  cooling  and 

collecting  the  dye*  Below  the  boiler  (and  roofed  over) 
is  a  large  shallow  vat,  in  which  (a  few  inches  from  the  bottom)  rests  a  frame- 
work of  bambu,  over  which  is  stretched  a  stout  sheet.  When  the  boiling  has 
been  concluded,  the  contents  of  the  boiler  are  drawn  off  into  this  cooling  vat, 
the  water  being  drained  off  under  the  bambus,  and  the  now  thickened  dye 

^.,.      ^    .  remaininir  on  the  sheet.     The  fifth  process  consists  in 

Filling  the  framei.  ..,.  ®_  .,     ,      ,  ,  .        , 

nlling  the  frame  with  the  dye,  and  pressmg  the  same  by 

means  of  screws.    As  soon  as  it  has  become  quite  cool,  the  sheet  is  unfastened  at 

the  far  end  and  sides,  and  the  whole  of  the  colour  drawn  together  to  facilitate  its 

removal.     This  is  then  taken  in  buckets  and  put  into  perforated  boxes  or  frames^ 

inside  of  which  strong  cloth  has  been  previously  placed  to  prevent  any  of  the  dye 

escaping  from  the  holes  by  which  the  water  trickles  out  when  pressure  is  applied. 

.  The  sixth  process  is  pressing  the  dye.  The  mass  of  colour 

now  filled  into  the  frames  (12  inches)  in  a  liquid  state  is 
compressed  down  to  about  3^  inches  by  means  of  screws.  After  remaining 
pressed  down  for  some  hours,  until  all  the  water  has  escaped,  the  screws  are  all 
unloosed,  and  the  dye,  now  comparatively  firm,  and  forming  a  slab  of  3^  inches  in 
thickness  is  cut  into  cakes  of  3^  inches  square.  The  cakes  having  been  thus  cut 
are  placed  upon  an  open  bambu  framework,  fitted  in  stages,  in  a  house  from 
which  the  wind  is  carefully  excluded.  This  precaution  is  rendered  necessary 
from  the  tendency  which  indigo  has  to  crack  and  fall  to  pieces  if  allowed  to  dry 
rapidly.  Indigo  when  presenting  a  sound  and  uncracked  appearance  in  the 
chests,  when  exposed  for  sale  in  Calcutta,  will  find  a  much  readier  market  than 
it  would  have  met  with  had  the  cakes  been  allowed  to  crack  and  crumble. 
When  the  cakes  have  dried  sufficiently,  the  assortment  of  the  colours  may  then 
be  made.  The  indigo  cakes  are  then  packed  into  chests  according  to  the 
assortment,  and  a  i^cimen  cake  is  kept  from  each  chest  and  placed  in  the 
box  of  samples,  with  the  number  of  the  chest  attached,  and  the  whole  is  then 
sent  to  the  Calcutta  market.  The  facilities  for  irrigation  being  intimately 
connected  with  the  producti<Hx  of  the  more  valuable  crops  have  next  to  be 
considered. 

Irrigation  is  extensively  practised  from  wells  (chdhi)^  tanks  and  rivers  (ci6t), 
.  and  canals  (nahari.)    The  following  statement  shows 

the  irrigated  area  of  each  parganah  divided  into  the 
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three  classes  aboyemeniioned,  and  the  relative  importance  of  each  mode  of  irri- 
gation in  each  parganah  : — 
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area. 

1 

i 

1 

IS 

g 

1 

•5 

s 

1 
s 

9 
-A 

• 

1 

• 

1 

i 

•a 
1 

u 
O 

AtrauU 

89,288 

348 

954 

40/(90 

80,137 

70.727 

87.89* 

20,404 

162 

201626 

108,022 

Oangiri 

30,431 

2,080 

316 

32,816 

4fl,7«2 

79,678 

103.311 

1V)22 

■ 

816 

15.138 

118.349 

80,631 

103 

•  •• 

60,634 

IS. 303 

68,837 

73^64 

6,802 

412 

6.207 

79,771 

Goral 

38,866 

83 

■  •  • 

88,888 

9,772 

48,660 

61.014 

4,030 

1,763 

5^783 

66,797 

▲kratMid     ... 

20^92 

1,066 

24,276 

.     46,686 

4,217 

49,863 

91,901 

19,169 

153 

19^322 

74^236 

Bikandra    ... 

41,422 

2,016 

41,919 

86,366 

8,701 

94,067 

i02,029 

38,473 

1,094 

39,667 

141.S8I 

Baraoli     ... 

2,687 

390 

3,120 

;      6,097 

4,10A 

10,203 

11,502 

6,121 

— 

6»121 

161628 

KoU 

71,041 

2,068 

18,840 

1     91,948 

24,103 

116,052 

128^30 

41.377 

6,667 

46^944 

176^214 

Hartbal     ... 

6,817 

343 

14,965 

,     21,024 

4,577 

26.601 

29,402 

6,590 

8 

6,566 

Tappal 

28,119 

283 

2.997 

j     81,379 

36,789 

68.168 

87,433 

8,077 

••• 

8,077 

96^499 

Ghandau  ... 

20,616 

862 

2,916 

28,783 

19,344 

48,027 

61,933 

13,882 

1,028 

14,410 

66,943 

Ehair 

41/>2e 

636 

3,092 

'     44,754 

• 

81,036 

75,790 

43,096 

14,645 

366 

16^210 

96^806 

Mania 

36,709 

42 

86,761 

3,164 

38.905 

40,657 

8,514 

3,536 

6,05C 

46^607 

HiUiras     ... 

98,6S8 

466 

1,013 

100,161 

7,666 

107.717 

113,981 

1 

19,583 

6,781 

25,364 

139.345 

Total  ... 

624,406 

10,005 

IU,106 

.  648,817 

2iS.367 

897.171 

1,018,340 

214^212 

1 

30,166 

234.407 

1358,747 

Water-level. 


Towards  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  and  along  their  high  bank,  the  depth  of 

water  from  the  surface  is  from  50  to  60  feet,  whilst  in 
portions  of  the  interior  of  the  district  it  is  only  from  16 
to  18  feet.  Except  in  the  khddirs  of  the  rivers,  and  close  to  the  canals,  water  is 
nowhere  very  near  the  surface,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  so  far  below  as  to 
prevent  the  formation  and  use  of  temporary  earthen  wella.  The  driest  portions  of 
the  district  are  the  parganahs  of  Elhair  and  Atrauli,  oi)  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
and  of  these  the  portions  nearest  to  the  high  bank  of  those  rivers  are  particnlariy 
dry.  The  same  rule  holds  good  generally — "that  on  or  near  the  watershed, 
and  consequently  the  highest  part  of  the  Du&b,  water  is  comparatively  near  the 
'  surface  and  the  sub-soil  is  generally  firm,  while  as  the  two  rivers  are  approached 
the  water-level  sinks,  the  sub-soil  becomes  loose  and  sandy,  and  wells  are  made 
with  difficulty  and  expense."  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  notices  that  in  Igl&s,  whidi  lies 
nearer  tlie  Jumna  than  H&thras,  the  water  is  generally  farther  from  the  surface 
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than  in  the  latter  tahsil,  though  the  ayerage  irrigation  capability  is  very  good. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  average  depth  of  the  level  of  the 
water  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  this  district,  but  from  20  to  30  feet 
may  be  considered  a  fair  approximation  to  the  fact. 

From  the  imperfection  of  the  records,  it  is  not  easy  to   give  the  areas 

irrigated  during  the  last  settlement,  but  Mr.  Smith,  from 
the  existing  data  for  H&thras  and  Mursan,  estimates  a 
total  irrigated  area  at  last  settlement  amounting  to  506,485  acres,  and  an 
unirrigated  one  of  332,642  acreSj  in  the  proportions  of  60  and  40  per  cent,  of  the 
cultivated  area  respectively.  The  irrigated  area,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
recent  settlement,  amounts  to  648,815  acres,  with  an  unirrigated  area  of  248,357 
acres^  as  shown  above,  or  72*3  and  27*7  per  cent,  on  the  cultivated  area  respec- 
tively. From  these  figures  it  would  apj)ear  that  irrigation  has  increased  by 
142,330  acres,  or  28  per  cent.  The  cost  per  acre  of  irrigation  under  each  class 
is  a  much  debated  point.  Some  officers  think  that  canal  irrigation  is  cheaper 
than  well  irrigation,  whilst  others  hold  the  opposite  view.     General  experience 

goes  to  show  that  home-circle  lands  {bdra  and  manjha) 
are  usually  irrigated  from  wells,  even  though  canal 
water  be  available.  The  coldness  of  the  canal  water  is  supposed  to  be  injurious 
to  the  tender  plants.  In  the  outlying  lands  (barha)  canal  water  usually  super- 
sedes wells,  and  always  does  so  in  the  case  of  indigo.  Most  of  the  wells  in  the 
district  have  been  constructed  by  the  cultivators  themselves.  There  are  over 
51,000  wells,  which  roughly  give  an  average  area  watered  by  each  well  of 
10*5  acres.  (Generally  speaking,  the  wells  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
— percolation  wells  and  spring  wells.  Little  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
the  former,  as  half  a  day's  labour  will  often  suffice  to  exhaust  the  supply. 
The  water  in  spring  wells,  where  the  sot  or  spring  is  reached,  is  practically 
unlimited.  The  popular  classification  of  wells  is,  however,  into  pukka  and  kuehcha. 
Percolation  wells  are  usually  pukka  or  brickbuilt.  Spring  wells  are  of  three 
kinds — (1)  pukka^  where  the  sub-soil  to  the  spring  is  sandy,  and  masomy  is 
necessary  throughout ;  {2)  ffardwari^  where  the  sub-soil  is  clay,  but  a  layer  of  sand 
intervenes,  and  wooden  frames  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  walls  from  fallincr  in  ; 
or  ajdr  ;  where  wicker-work  is  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  (3)  kuehcha  wells,  made 
of  clay  throughout.  The  pukka  wells  number  11,000,  and  irrigate  some  42  per 
cent,  of  the  wet  area  irrigated  from  wells  ;  kuehcha  wells  number  40,000,  and 
irrigate  the  remainder.  Comparing  percentages  with  areas,  the  figures  do  not 
appear  to  tally ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  whereas  pukka  wells  have 
always  two  Idos  (buckets)  or  runs,  and  sometimes  three  or  four,  kuchclia  wells 
have  rarely  more  than  one.  The  average  area  irrigated  per  run  of  a  pukka  well 
is  nine  to  eleven  acres,  and  per  kuehcha  well  is  six  to  eight  acres.  As  a  rule, 
weUs  can  easily  be  constructed,  except  in  the  tracts  close  to  the  canal.     Irrigation 
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Canals. 


from  ponds  and  tanks  only  amounts  to  10,005  acres,  and  is  confined  to  a  few 
parganahs.^ 

The  length  of  the  main  Ganges  Canal  ninning  through  the  district  is  48*62 

miles,  and  from  it  260*12  miles  of  r^jbahas  or  principal 
distributaries,  49*5  miles  of  minor  r^'bahas,  and  487*62 
miles  of  small  channels  (ffiUs)  are  fed.  In  a  few  places,  where  the  surface  drain- 
age has  been  impeded,  and  where  percolation  has  taken  place,  the  efflorescence 
of  reh  along  the  line  of  canal  has  increased.  As  a  rule,  it  disappears  witii  efEcient 
drainage,  and  where  it  does  exist,  up  to  the  present,  the  increased  facilities  for  irri- 
gation afforded  by  the  canal  more  than  reimburse  the  loss  caused  by  reh.  The 
following  statement,  taken  from  the  annual  irrigation  reports,  shows  the  area, 
according  to  season,  irrigated  by  the  Granges  Canal  from  1866-67  to  1872*73  in 
each  parganah  : — 


Varqavah, 

s' 

Year. 

m 

1 

Acres. 

• 

• 

• 
o 

a 
S 

< 

1 

2 

•a 

1 

• 

t 

* 

3 

1866-67. 

AcrcB 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Kharif                    ••• 
Rabi 

470 
896 

."^90 
764 

400 
1.876 

4,520 
9,724 

1 
1,014 

1,015 

6.654 
18266 

17,340 
88,214 

1.027 
2,188 

S0,S02 
67,462 

Total 

866 

1,164 

2,276 

14,244 

19.940 

5^654 

8,816 

••• 

98.264 

1867-68. 

Khnrif 
Babi 

249 

198 

806 
881 

1,137 

670 
1.794 

5,888 
8,086 

JiOS9 

6,582 
1 0,848 

19.848 
80,324 

921 
1,788 

••• 

33,459 
64,908 

Totol        «• 

447 

2,464 

13,469 

1,039 

17,480 

49,672 

8,704 

■•« 

88,362 

^  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  masonry  and  earthen  wells  and  the  percentage  of 
the  cultirated  area  watered  from  each  class  of  well  in  Ave  tahsils  :«• 


Masonry. 

Percentage  of 
area. 

Earthen. 

Percentage  of 
area. 

Sikandra  Rao 

•■t 

■•• 

1,987 

58*7 

3,674 

47-3 

Khair  ••• 

*.• 

••• 

2,838 

64-0 

4,240 

460 

H&thras 

««t 

».• 

814 

9-0 

17,348 

61-0 

Iglia    ... 

... 

••• 

1,084 

880 

8,563 

72HI 

Koil    ... 

••t 

••a 

8,048 

680 

8,838 

32-0 
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Fabqarau. 

Year. 

1 

678 
2,611 

• 
.a 

1 

i 
1 

P 
< 

i 

8* 

1 

a 

u 

• 

_£_ 

639 
3,640 

1 

1868-69. 

Kharif 
Kabi 

••• 
••• 

••• 

.•• 

••• 
••■ 

•  a. 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  • 

•  *. 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

1,214 
2,611 

960 
8,132 

6,642 
11,591 

••• 
8 

8,598 
16,573 

26,684 
40,69  S 

1.191 
1,993 

46  240 
82,867 

Total 

3,184 

8,826 

1,799 
2,363 

4,082 

• 

18,133 

8 

26,171 

67,282 

8,184 

4,278 

129,097 

1869*70. 

Kharif 
liabi 

1,612 
2,415 

1,S74 
1,272 

8,369 
7,618 

12,859 
11,882 

27,683 
32,066 

1,098 
1,500 

1,261 
1,330 

66,900 
69,947 

Total 

3,927 

1,«12 
1,769 

4,162 

2,646 

16,987 

5 

24,241 

69,698 

2,693 

2,691 

115,847 

1870-71. 

Kharif 
liabi 

1,748 
8,276 

843 
1,790 

6,369 
9,170 

••• 
69 

8»884 
12,»i64 

22,'61 
35,761 

1,285 
],6U6 

1,227 
1,725 

44,871 
68,0  iO 

Total 

8,571 

6,024 

2,688 

16,529 

6,908 
7,702 

14,610 

59 

21,748 

68,624 

2,841 

2,962 

112,881 

1871-72. 

Kharif 
liabi 

1,186 
808 

1,184 
1,064 

936 
1,417 

2 

8,760 
9,586 

39,093 
25,750 

1,343 
1,204 

793 
249 

46,202 

47,7tt7 

1 

Total 

1,988 

2,238 

2,868 

2 

18,346 

60,848 

2,647 

1,042 

93,969 

1872-73. 

Kharif 
Uabi 

1,278 
1,648 

978 
1,400 

864 
1,142 

6,666 
8,603 

••• 

7,489 
9,026 

21,216 
26,494 

1,072 
2,346 

612 
695 

40,069 
61,063 

Total 

2,821 

2,387 

2,006 

16,069 

••• 

16,616 

47,709 

3,418 

1,207 

91,132 

The  following  statement  bHows  the  character  and  extent  of  the  cultivation 
Infiaeoce  of  the  canal  on    ^^^  which  water  is  taken  from  the  canal.    Cereals  in  the 
parUeolar  cropa.  ^^^  and  indigo  and  cotton  in  the  kharif^  are  the  prin- 

cipal crops  watered  from  the  canal.  In  a  good  year  for  indigo  the  cnltiyation 
nearly  doubles^  falling  again  with  reduced  prices.  A  similar  rule  seems  to  hold 
good  in  regard  to  cotton  ;  and  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  canal;  prices^  when 
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remunerative  enough,  can  always  obtain  a  full  proportional  supply  of  the  rair 
material  fi'om  this  district: — 


Crops. 


Gardens  #•• 

Sugar-cane 

Wheat 

Barlej 

Bice  ••• 

Other  cereals  ... 


Fodder 


••• 


■ 
o 

00 


1,4S5 

147 

32,887 

21,130 

2 

7,620 

199 


o 

00 


1,267 

S06 

89,426 

24,949 

619 

2,157 

16 


• 

00 


1,478 

245 

28,336 

17,144 

676 

666 

45 


I 
«^ 

00 


1,890 

401 

28,998 

17,838 

695 

751 

89 


Crops. 

o* 

00 

o 

Gram 

••• 

4,259 

1,613 

Other  pulses 

••• 

318 

686 

Cotton 

•M 

9,147 

6,307 

Other  fibres 

#•• 

17 

3 

Indigo 

••• 

88,788 

85,631 

Drags 

••• 

93 

74 

Oil-fleeds 

••• 

>•• 

9 

I 
oo 


1,489 

177 

3,960 

113 

40,776 

53 


■ 


S,S^ 


170 


1,961 


36,689 
159 


The  district  has  suffered,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Upper  Du&b,  from 

hailstorms  and  droughts.  The  first  great  droughi 
that  is  still  remembered  is  that  of  1783-84.  It  was  felt 
very  severely  in  the  district,  and  the  sites  of  many  villages  are  pointed  out  that 
were  devastated  during  the  chalisa  (1840  Sambat).  Many  died  from  starvation 
and  others  emigrated.  For  the  previous  two  years  the  rains  had  been  unfavour- 
able and  the  produce  very  scanty.  The  famine  year  itself  opened  with  an  entire 
absence  of  rain  in  As&rh  and  S&wan  (June  to  August).  Then  Bh&don  came  and 
clouds  appeared,  but  no  rain.  The  land  remained  unploughed,  and  the  full  force 
of  the  calamity  fell  at  once  upon  those  portions  of  tho  Du4b  that  were  most 
distant  from  the  rivers.  About  the  middle  of  September  tho  rains  began  and 
fell  with  such  regularity  that  seed  which  had  lain  in  the  ground  for  two  years,  is 
said  to  have  germinated.  In  1803-04  and  1805-06  there  were  scarcities  from  a 
want  of  rain,  the  prevalence  of  hailstorms,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  conntry, 
as  no  one  knew  whether  he  should  be  able  to  reap  the  crop  that  he  had  sown  or 
should  be  obliged  to  leave  it  to  another.  In  1806-07  no  rain  fell  until  the  15di 
August,  and  no  steady  rain  set  in  until  the  4th  of  September.^  The  distress  con- 
tinued to  be  felt  to  such  a  degree  that  in  February,  1808,  Government  granted 
remissions  to  all  except  the  great  zamind&rs,  at  the  rate  of  three  annas  in  the 
rupee.^  In  September,  1808,  there  was  still  want  of  rain,  and  serious  conse- 
quences were  apprehended,  as  only  one  good  shower  had  fallen  during  the  previous 
month.     The  district  participated  in  the  droughts  between   1813  and    1837. 


^  Board's  Records,  S6th  July,  1806^  No.  8. 
August^  1808|  No.  48. 


>  Jbid,  S6th  Februarj,  1808,  No.  1 ;  SSfth 
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Writing  in  1826,  the  Collector  represented  that  the  preceding  rain  crop  was  very 
poor  in  Aligarh,  and  had  been  the  source  of  great  loss.  The  district  had  not  had 
a  good  shower  for  six  months,  and  many  of  the  cultivators  had  emigrated.  The 
Collector  estimated  that  the  cultivation  of  the  cold-weather  crops  had  fallen  off  by 
8,000  bighas.  "  Though  the  crops  on  the  irrigated  lands  looked  flourishing,  yet 
the  fields  not  under  the  influence  of  wells  gave  no  room  for  hope  of  a  tolerable 

harvest." 

In  1837  the  ehaurdnawe  famine  occurred,  so  called  from  1894  Sambaty  the 
corresponding  year  of  the  Hindu  calendar.     It  is  the  year  from  which,  until  the 
mutiny,  most  of  the  poorer  classes  used  to  reckon  their  time,  and  to  which  they 
referred  all  their  misfortunes.    The  mutiny  has  since  taken  the  place  of  the 
ehaurdnatoe  kdl.    In  June,  1837,  there  was  a  shower  of  rain,  but  none  fell  in 
ibis  district  in  July  or  August,  and  very  little  in  September.    The  price  of 
food-grains  rapidly  rose,  crime  increased  and  immense  numbers  of  people  flocked 
into  tiiie  district  from  Bajput4na«     Relief  works  were  opened,  but  still  the  dis<* 
tress  lasted  for  nearly  a  whole  year  ;  and  to  add  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
cholera  broke  out  amongst  the  low  Musahn&n  population  who  lived  on  inferior 
meat     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  both  in  1837  and  1856  easterly  winds  prevailed, 
and  meat  became  bad  in  an  abnormally  short  space  of  time.    The  suffering 
was  iiitense,  and  far  greater  than  that  felt  in  1860-61,  when  the  introduction 
of  the  canal  to  a  certain  extent  removed  the  ever-impending  dread  of  starva- 
tion in  seasons  of  drought.    The  influence  of  the  canal  was  more  clearly  seen  in 
1868-69,  when  the  returns  showed  69  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  as  irri- 
gated, and  of  this  129,088  acres  got  their  water  from  the  canal,  and  three* 
fourths   of  this   area  were   under   food-grains.     Still  the  drought  was  very 
injurious  to  tracts  like  Khair  and  Atrauli  which  were  unprotected  by  canals 

or  wells.  "  Owing  to  the  late  and  scanty  rains  of  July, 
1868,  a  less  breadth  than  usual  of  food-crops  was  sown, 
and  the  produce  on  dry  lands  was  stunted  and  withered.  The  rain  in  Septem- 
ber was  of  the  utmost  benefit  in  securing  the  spring  sowings  in  quarters  where 
irrigation  was  defective  ;  but  the  autumn  crop  was  too  far  gone  for  recovery, 
and  the  farmers  showed  their  sense  of  the  imminent  danger  of  famine  by 
planting  carrots  in  every  available  spot  round  the  wells.  Towards  the'  dose 
oi  the  year  1868  great  fears  were  entertained  for  the  spring  crops.  The  long 
drought  which  intervened  between  the  September  storms  and  the  middle  of 
January,  1869,  rendered  it  generally  impossible  to  sow  on  any  lands  that  were 
without  means  of  irrigation  ;  still,  so  beneficial  were  the  effects  of  the  cold- 
weather  showers  when  they  did  arrive  that  not  less  than  seven-eighths  of  an 
average  crop  was  expected.  The  want  of  fodder  was  very  pressing  and  far- 
mers were  obliged  to  supplement  the  usual  food  for  cattle  with  the  leaves  of  the 
b&bul  tree.    This  was  of  course  mitigated  by  the  cold-weather  rain." 
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^^  In  respeci  of  ihe  grain  traffic,  the  official  reports  from  this  diBtrict  give  no 

figures,  but  observations,  here  and  there,  indicate  that  the  conrse  of  trade  wsj 

much  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  the  Northern  Dn&b,  and  the  market  no  less 

•Bensitive.    On  the  18th  September,  the  Collector  informed  Q-oyemment  that  the 

heavy  rain  down  country  had  checked  exports.     But  on  the  25th  idem,  it  was 

«aid  that  the  prices  of  grain  were  kept  up  by  the  exports  to  the  Pai\j&b,  thus 

showing  that  the  current  had  immediately  turned  westwards.    In  the  Tpwldlfl 

of  October,  the  exports  slackened  and  prices  fell,  only  to  rise  again  in  November, 

when  the  prospects  of  the  rabi  looked  e^remly  bad.     Generally  it  may  be  said 

regarding  the  grain  trade  that  large  supplies  were  attracted  to  the  important  mait 

of  Hdthras.    Thence,  to  September,  1868,  the  export  was  eastwards.     In  8^ 

tember,  October,  and  November  grain  was  sent  westwards  and  southwards,  but 

chiefly  to  native  states.    With  ihe  beginning  of  1869  the  great  drain  for  the 

Panj&b  commenced,  though  the  Collector  says  that  he  saw  at  the  dose  of  1868 

dispatches  lying  on  the  H&thras  railway  station,  and  destined  both  for  Jalandhar 

and  Jabalpur.     Prices  were  considerably  lowered  by  the  spring  harvest  in 

April.     They  soon,  however,  rose  again,  and  the  Collector  did  not  expect  a 

decline  until  favourable  rain  should  fall.     But  it  seems  more  probable  that 

the  demand  elsewhere  ruled  the  market  than  that  the  out^look  of  ihe  local 

agriculture  was  thought  precarious.    The  rains  of  1869  were  in  due  time  and 

abundant ;  a  slight  break  occurred  in  August,  1869,  but  it  was  followed  by 

magnificent  showers  all  over  the  district.     Still  there  was  no  decUne  in  prices, 

on  the  contrary  wheat  was  as  dear  in  the  autumn  of  1869  as  it  had  been  in  the 

winter  of  1868." 

Prices  during  the  aecison  of  scarcity. 
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The  prices  given  are  those  ruling  during  the  last  week  of  the  montb^as  given: 
m  Mr.  Henvey's  report. 

Tahsil  H&thras  is  infested  with  the  weed  called  baimrdi.    The  roots  of  this: 

plant  are  said  to  penetrate*  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  twenty 

4V  ••^P      WW  ^0^S^A    %^w^w^w  VVv  1Wk«  ^_  M  ^  m  ^ 

feet  or  mere,  so  that  where  it  once  takes  possession* 
of  the  soil  it  is  in  effect  ineradicable.  *^  The  rains  seem^  to  keep  it  down,  and  in^ 
the  case  of  the  kharff  crop  it  entails  little- inconvenience  ;  but  immediately  after 
the  conclnsion  of  the  rainy  season,  wherever  it  has  taken  root,  it  completely  covers- 
the  ground,  and  frc«i  a  distance  looks  like  a  dense  green  cultivated  crop.  Con- 
stant catting  is  the  only  remedy,  and  this  must  be  done  three  or  four  times  dnr-^ 
ing  the  growth  of  a  pabi  crop*  The  weed  generally  grows  so  thickly  that  the- 
operation  of  catting  requires  much  more  labour  and  .time  than  ordinary  weed-^ 
ing,  and  cultivation  therefore,  where  the  weed  abounds,  is  expensive.  Opinions 
as  to  its  ultimate  effect  on  the  crop  are  varioui^  Some  assert  that  it  materially 
diminishes  produce,  some  deny  this ;  my  own  view  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
industry  only.^  When  it  is  cut  as  often  as  it  emerges  from  the  soil,  and  is  never 
allowed  to  grow  high  enough  to  incommode  the  rising  crop^  it  hasr  very  little 
(if  any)  deleterious  effect  on  the  produce.  When  the  cultivati<Mi  has  been  careful^ 
X  have  seen  the  very  finest  and  richest  crc^s  on  iatwr^-infested  land ;  on  the 
other  hand,  where  husbandry  is  lax  and  the  weed  is  allowed  ta  make  head,, 
the  crop  naturally  grows  up  thin  and  poor.  Its  worst  characteristic  is  its 
tendency  to  spread.  It  is  now  common  in  numbers  of  villages^  which,  at  the^ 
idxne^of  last  settlement,  were  not  affected."  Baimrdi  and,  to  the  south-west, 
Ttdns  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  good  cultivation  that  are  to  be  met  with  ixk 
ihese  Provinces. 

At  the  commencement  of  British  rule  the  surface  of  the  country  was  covered 

with  large  tracts  of  jungle,  principally  of  dhdk  (Bute(A 
"°*  frcndosa).  These  have  generally  given  way  before  in- 
creasing cultivation,  and  what  remains  is  fast  disappearing.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  a  preserved  tract  in  Chandiaus  belonging  to  the  Pis4wa  zamindars, 
fliere  is  now  little  dhik  jungle,  and  there  are  few  trees  of  any  size  or  value  in  any 
part  of  the  district.  The  total  area  under  groves,  sudi  as  mango  and  other  fhut 
trees,  Ac,  is  5,676  acres,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is  in.  Gangiri  and  Sikandra 
Bao.  There  are  few  districts  which-  have  such  a  bare  appearance,  and  none 
where  more  efforts  should  be  made  to  induce  the  people  to  plant  trees.  This  has 
been  partially  attained  by  the  Government  allowing  a  remission  of  revenue  for 
lands  under  groves  as  long  as  they  are  maintained  ;  and  no  doubt  in  a  few  years 
we  may  expect  some  improvement  in  this  direction.  The  principal  plantation 
trees  are  nim^  mangoy  jdmauy  pipal,  bdbulj  mahAa,  fardSf  and  ber.  Sdl  and  the 
better  sorts  of  timber  for  building  purposes  are  imported. 
"  }  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 
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The  bnilding  materials  of  the  distriot  are  brick  and  block  knnkor ;  there  ia  no 

stone.  Block  kunknr  costs  about  a  rupee  per  bimdred 
cubic  feet  to  quarry,  and  eight  annas  per  hundred  cubic 
feet  per  mile  to  transport.  Bricks,  the  smaller  size,  Bs.  150  to  200  per  I&kb« 
The  larger  size  (giimban)^  Ba.  500  to  800  per  hundred  thousand.  Kankur 
lime  is  worth  about  ten  rupees  per  hundred  maunds  ;  kunkur  for  roads,  24  to  32 
annas  for  digging  100  maunds,  and  the  transport  per  mile  is  about  the  same  as 
for  block  kunkur.  Kunkur  quarries  exist  in  considerable  numbers  all  o^er  the 
district.  Bead  kunkur  can  be  laid  down  on  the  side  of  the  road  at  a  cost  of  about 
Bs.  225  per  mile  of  twelve  feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep.  Nim  karts  or  joists 
sell  at  a  rupee  each ;  mango,  jdman^  and  the  like  at  Bs.  18  a  score ;  and  fariM 
and  her  at  Bs.  8  a  score. 

PABT    III. 

iNHABriANTS  OF  THE   DISTRICT. 

The  first  census  took  place  in  1847,  and  gives  a  total  population  of  739,356 

souls,  or  455  to  the  square  mile.  There  were  651,792 
Hindus,  of  whom  336,150  were  engaged  in  occapaiioiis 
unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  Musalm&ns  numbered  87,564  souls,  of  whom 
21,880  were  engaged  in  cultivation.  The  villages  numbered  1,964,  of  which  1,895 
were  inhabited ;  and  of  these  1,782  had  less  than  1,000  inhabitants,  106  had 
between  1,000  and  5,000,  and  there  were  seven  towns  containingnuHre  than  5,000 
inhabitants,  ta?.,  Harduaganj,  5,942 ;  S&sni,  5,524 ;  Patti  Umda  Begam  (Sikan- 
dra  Bao),  7,195  ;Ahmadnagar,  6,740  ;Atrauli,  12,722;  H&thras,  22,903;andKoil, 
86,181.  The  town  population  therefore  numbered  97,207  souls,  or  11*7  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  whilst  in  the  whole  district  the  agricultural  peculation 
amounted  to  less  than  one  half  the  total  number  of  inhabitants. 

This  enumeration  was  followed  by  the  regular  census  taken  in  1852    axul 

reported  in  1853,  which  showed  a  total  population  of 
1,134,565^  or  527  souls  to  the  square  mile.  There  were 
1,013,374  Hindis,  of  whom  502,513  were  cultivators ;  ttid  121,191  were  Musal- 
Bi&ns,  of  whom  29,522  were  agriculturists.  There  were  onlj  fourteen  villages 
added  to  the  district  in  the  interval  between  1847  and  1852,  and  this  will  not 
Moount  for  the  great  difference  in  the  results.  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  who  con* 
dnctedihe  census  of  1852,  declares  theenumeration  of  1847  "  to  be  totaUy  incorrect^ 
and  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it."  Subsequent  enumerationa  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  was  right  in  his  estimate,  for  though  M&rahra  and 
FadiUina  were  transferred  to  Eta  between  1852  and  1865,  and  deducting  their 
population  the  figures  for  Aligarh  should  be  1,026,690,  or  516  to  the  square 
milOi  the  census  takw  in  1865  mxxe  nearly  approaches  the  total  given  in  1852 
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tium  that  giten  in  1847.  The  rektiTe  population  of  the  villages  remain  nearly : 
ibe  same^  bnt  the  nnmber  of  towns  having  more  than  5^000  inhabitants  has  increased 
finom  eight  in  1847,  to  twelve  in  1852,  by  the  indnsion  of  JaUUi^  Tappal,  Khair, 
Shahgarh^  Mnrsin,  and  M&rafara;  whilst  Hardnaganj  and  ALmadnagar  were 
exohided.  The  urban  population  in  1852  was  153,463  souls,  or  13*5  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  whilst  the  proportion  of  agriculturists  remained^ 
about  the  same. 

The  census  of  1865  sbows  the  total  population  at  926,588,  giving  498  souls  to 

the  square  mile.     The  distribution  according  to  sex,  age, 
religion,  and  occupation  of  the  Hindi  and  Musalm&n 
population  may  be  briefly  shown  as  follows : — 


Cennu  of  1865* 


AOXIOULTU&AL. 

NoV-AOBIOtJLtUBAL. 

MakM. 

FemaU», 

MaU9. 

Females. 

• 

Grand  Total. 

« 

l' 

1 

1 

1 

1 
< 

1 

Adults. 

1 

Hindiis 

183,179 

78,099 

109,861 

60,504 

378,143 

148,210 

90,806 

189,805 

67,510 

446,330 

622,478 

Mvsal- 
m&ns  & 
others. 

7,427 

4,788 

8,669 

8»90S 

SS,785 

S6,089 

J  8.094 

95,458 

1»,^79 

80,800 

IO39O65 

Total 

140^806 

77,865 

116,080 

84,407 

S98,908 

174,279 

106,899 

165,268 

80,189 

538,830  925,688 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  484  persons  employed  in  the  railway, 
566  in  military  occupations,  and  166  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  The  number  6f 
villages  is  given  at  1,799,  of  which  1,625  had  less  than  1,000  inhabitants,  166 
had  between  1,000  and  5,000,  and  only  eight  towns  existed  withmore  than  5,000 
inhabitants,  viz.,  Murs&n,  Tappal,  Jal^,  Hardnaganj,  Sikandra  Bao,  Atrauli, 
H&thras,  and  Koil.  The  decrease  between  1853  and  1865  amounts  to  ten  per 
cent.,  and  is  wholly  inexplicable. 

The  census  of  1872  gives  the  total  population  at  1,073,333,  or  547  persons 

to  the  square  mile.  Of  these,  955,121  were  Hindus, 
117,911wereMusahii&ns,  239  were  non-Asiatics,  and  62 
were  Native  Ohristians.  There  were  1,750  villages,  giving  an  average  of  0*9  villagea 
to  each  square  nule,  and  613  inhabitants  to  each  village.  The  actual  classiiScation 
of  villages  showed  422  with  less  than  200  mhabitants,  693  with  between  200 
and  500,  411  with  between  500  and  1,000,  168  having  from  1,000  to  2,000^ 
47  having  from  2,000  to  5,000,  and  nine  above  5,000.  These  last  include  th^ 
towns  mentioned  in  1865,  with  the  addition  of  Bijaigstrh  or  Gambhira.^    Th^ 
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settlement  reoorcLi  give  the  arerage  area  in  acreB  of  the  TiUagea  in  each  ^K«tt 
as  follows  :— Eoil,  639  ;  Igl&s,  604  ;  Atratdi,  737  ;  Hiiliras,  481 ;  Sikandn 
Bao,  853  ;  and  Ehair,  922.  The  next  table  gives  the  population^  diYided  int» 
agricoltarists  and  those  following  other  occnpations ;  and  the  sueoeeding  tabl» 
shows  the  details  of  population  for  each  parganah.  according  to  sez,  age,  ami 
religion^  from  the  census  returns  of  1872. 


BaligloD. 


Hindiit 

MvsalmAni 

ChrittUni 

Totals 


••• 


,  •• 


••• 


Land-ownert, 


Male. 


19,350 

1,746 

14 


14,109 


Female. 


10,5»S 

1,905 

IS 


1S,44S 


AgrieuUvriMU. 


Male. 


S25,189^ 
10,79e 


98S,9S& 


Female. 

1S4,840 
9,S46 


194,08S 


Non'Ogrieultwrwti^ 


ICaie. 

S7B,02S 
49,116 


SS7,169 


Female. 


244,198 

46,106 

16 

269,818 


TotaJU 


nuae. 

Femaliu 

616,661 

61,666 

46 

439,66l> 

6S,a6& 

677,168 

486,845. 

Paiganah. 


HniDihk 


UpUtXti  ymMTB. 


Koil 

Baraali  ... 
Marthil  ... 
BikandraBao 
Akrabad  ... 
Gorai 

Haaangarh  ••. 
Gangiri 
Atraali       ••. 
Hithraa     •.. 
Mareia 
Tappal 
Chandaae 
Ehair 


••• 


••• 


I 


Total 


••• 


••• 


84,468 

1,967 

6,8ii6 

26,967 

12.987 

9,929 

13,724 

14,709 

16,088 

80,766 

9,386 

12,362 

7|984 

14,680 


I 


28»462 

1,676 

4,678 

20,907 

10,362 

8,068 

10,777 

1 1,861 

18,069 

25,661 

7,644 

9,698 

6602 

11,974 


210,682     171,218 


AduH$. 


68,694 
2,691 
7,766 
37,188 
17,921 
14,698 
20.877 
19,269 
21,460 
47.41 1 
14,444 
16,769 
10,800 
21,297 


804,928 


46,647 

2,468 

7,004 

81,476 

16,628 

12,561 

17,910 

17,486 

19,6il 

41,970 

12,42S 

16,482 

9,886 

19,089 


268,342 


MuBAMMADAir.  AlID  OTBHU 
HOT  HIXDU. 


Vp  to  ISyMrr. 


6,882 

249 
849 

2,910 
1,675 

609 

740 
2,998 
2,20) 
2,998 

727 
1,006 

784 
1,092 


24,720 


I 


6,883 

217 

314 

2,618 

1,499 

484 

658 

S,686 

2,012 

8,548 

606 

886 

689 

948 


21,891 


Adults 


^ 


10,781 

8101 

696 

4,086 

2,483 

848 

1,119 

3,920 

8,184 

4,686 

1,118 

1,804 

1,098 

1,662 


86,982 


10,068 
286 

446J 
8,988 
2^42 

785 
1,088 
8,860 
8,172 
8,971 
1,001 
1,868 

956 
1,869 


Total. 


d 


104,216 
6,117 
14^16 
70,035 
86,016 
86,979 
86,460 
40,896 
42,888 
86,799 
26,620 
31,431 
20^666 
88,681 


a 


84,394 


677,268 


89,946 
4^686 

19,848- 

68,829 

89,781 

81,848 

M^878 

86,881 

87,764 

74,036 

81,876 

87^7a 

18/»S 

88,880 


496,846 


The  nnxnber  of  Hindu  males  was  dlS^SGl,  or  54*0  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
Hindu  population ;  Hindti  females  number  439^560,  or  46*0  per  cent.;  Musal* 
m&n  nudes,  61,656,  or  52*3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Musalm&n  population; 
and  Musalm&n  females,  56,255,  or  47-7  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  Hindus 
on  ihe  total  population  is  89*0,  and  of  Musalm&ns  is  11*0^  or  one  Musahnin 
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lo  ATAiy  nine  Hindlifl.  The  percentage  of  males  oi  die  toU  popolation  is  53*8, 
and  of  females  u  46*2,  whilst  Uie  divisional  percentageB  are  54*0  and  46'0 
wspectiTely. 

The  statistioa  relating  to  inftnnitiea  show  that  in  1872  amongst  the  total 
popnlation  of  the  district  there  were  83  insane  per- 
sona (35  females),  or  0*7  per  10,000  of  the  popolation; 
^2  idiots  (13  females),  or  0*6  per  10,000  inhabitants ;  167  deaf  and  dnmb  (53 
females),  or  1-6  per  10,000 ;  3,222  blind  <1,634  females),  or  30*0  per  10,000  ; 
and  240  lepers  (23  females),  or  2-2  per  10,00a     The  statistios  of  age  were  Erst 
collectad  in  1872,  and  exhibit  the  following  results 
for  the  Aligarh  district.     The  table  gives  the  number 
«f  Hind6a  and  Mnsalmins  according  to  sex  at  different  ages,  with  the  percent- 
age on  the  total  population  of  the  same  religion.     The  columns  referring  to  the 
total  population  inclocto  tho  inhabitants   of  all  creeds,  bnt  preserve  the   sex 
'distinction  : — 


The  proportion  of  Hindd  males  onder  12  to  the  total  Hindu  population  is 
35*4  per  cent.,  and  of  Hindii  females  is  34-6 ;  amongst  Musalm&ns  the  percent- 
ages are  34-6  and  34'3  respectively.  Taking  the  qoinquennlal  periods  up  to  15 
yearsofage,  orOto5, 5  to  10,  and  10  to  15  years,  the  percentage  of  both  sexes 
to  the  total  population  is  18-9, 11-8,  and  9-1  respectively;  or  taking  females  only, 
the  numbers  are  19-6, 11*4,  and  7*9  per  cent.  Here,  as  all  throughout  the  divi- 
sion, females  are  slightly  in  excess  of  males  in  the  first  period,  and  considerably 
below  them  in  the  other  two.  In  the  third  period  males  show  lO'l  to  7-9 
females.  This  is  no  donbt  due  to  the  systematic  concealment  of  the  females  of 
a  marriageable  age.  Again,  taking  the  total  population  of  the  some  sex  and 
religion,  only  the  proportion  of  Hinda  males  of  the  ages  of  10  to  13  to  «U  the 
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Hindu  males  is  5*7,  and  of  Hindd  females  to  all  Hindd  females  is  only  4*5 ; 
whilst  Musalm&ns  show  5*4  and  4*4  respectively.  From  the  ages  of  13  ix>  20 
the  proportion  of  Hindi!^  males  to  the  total  of  the  same  sex  and  religion  is  16 
per  cent.,  and  of  Hind6  females  is  15'2  per  cent.,  whilst  Mosalm&ns  show  16 
and  16*3  per  cent.  These  results  support  the  conclusion  that  the  enumeration 
of  females  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  is  defective. 

Distributing  the  Hindu  population,  numbering  955,121  souls,  amongst  the 

four  great  classes,  we  have  148,249  Brahmans  (67,556 

^"*"'  females),    88,414  Rajpdta  (38,900  females),   53,544 

Baniyas  (24,999  females),  and  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  included  in 

^the  other  castes'  of  the  census  returns,  which  number  664,914  souls,  of  whom 

308,095  are  females.  Amongst  the  Brahmans,  24,393 
belong  to  the  great  Gaur  subdivision,  8,299  are 
San&dhs,  7,488  are  Saraswats,  1,226  Kanaujiyas,  and  the  remainder  are 
unspecified  in  the  census  returns,  or  belong  to  minor  subdivisions.  The  Giauis 
connect  their  name  with  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Gaur  in  Bengal,  and  toy 
that  they  came  to  the  Upper  Duab  to  assist  Raja  Janamej&ya  in  his  grest 
snake-saerifice,  and,  like  the  Tagas,  received  a  grant  of  lands  in  return  for  their 
services.  The  Mah&bh&rata  opens  with  an  account  of  the  snake-sacrifice  per* 
formed  by  Janamej&ya  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father,  Parikshit,  who  had 
been  bitten  by  a  snake.  Janamejdya  subsequently  killed  a  Brahman,  and  in  expia- 
tion of  this  crime,  amongst  other  austerities,  he  listened  to  the  recital  of  the 
Mah&bh&rata  by  Vais&mp&yana,  a  pupil  of  Vy&sa.  Some  time  afterwards  a  dis- 
pute as  to  the  ritual  to  be  observed  in  certain  cases  arose  between  the  Baja  and 
the  Brahman,  and  the  former  perished  in  consequence  of  the  curse  pronounced 
upon  him  by  the  enraged  priest.^  The  story  of  the  immigration  from  Bengal 
is  too  improbable  to  be  accepted.  The  Guurs  would  have  to  pass  through  the 
country  of  the  Jajhotiya  and  Kanaujiya  Brahmans,  where  now  hardly  a  trace  of 
them  is  to  be  found,  and  they  are  almost  confined  to  the  Meerut  Division  and  the 
adjacent  districts  of  Bohilkhand.  Gtiur,  too,  was  only  made  the  capital  of  Bengal 
a  short  time  before  the  Musahn&n  invasion,  and  the  present  tribes  of  Graur  Brah- 
mans, Tagas,  and  Bajptits  were  settled  here  long  before  Mahm6d  ever  leftGhasnL 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  name  is  connected  with  Ganda  or 
Gaura  (now  called  Gonda),  a  subdivision  of  the  district  of  Uttara  Kosala  in 
Oudh,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Rapti  (B&wati).  The  ancient  city  of  Srivasti 
is  said  in  the  Pur&nas  to  be  in  Gauda,  and  modem  research  identifies  Sii- 
vasti  with  Sahet-mahet,  12  miles  from  Balrdmpur  in  the  Gonda  district* 
Sr&vasti  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  dynasty  of  the  solar  race  who  ruled  until 
the  fourth  century,  when  they  appear  to  have  fallen  amid  the  general  disso- 
lution of  the  eastern  kingdoms.  About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
&  Vish.  Pur,  IV,  16S.  *  Arch.  Sur.,   I.,  SSO  ;   Beanies'  ElUot, I.,  lOS. 
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religions  difforenoes  nmy  have  led  to  the  emigration  of  the  Brahmans  and 
others  from  the  Gaurian.  kingdom,  for  we  know  that  fierce  disputes  raged 
between  the  Buddhists  and  the  followers  of  the  old  law  about  that  time,  and 
that  at  the  same-  time  the  GaurianS'  settled  in  the  Upper  Du&b.  There  are  a 
few  Gbiutam  Brahmans  who  say  that  they  belong  to  the  Maithila  division.  The 
Sanfidhs  are  a  branch  of  the  Kanaujiyas,.and  intermarry  with  both  KanauJiyajT 
and  Gaurs»  As  landholders  they  form,  cultivating  communities,  and  are  good 
agriculturists,  and,  as  a  rule,  do  not  claim  or  expect  favour  in  rent.  The 
Saraswats  are  those  who  come  from  the  sacred  river  Saraswati  or  Sarsuti  in 
the  Panj&b.  Brahmans  altogether  form  an  important  portion  of  the  propirie* 
tary  body  in  this  district,  and  they  own  244  v^illages,.  with  an  area  of  113,^76 
acres. 

Amongst  the  RajpiHs  the  following  clans  are  the  most  important: — Jfidon 
(36,423),  Chauh&n  (15,408),  Eir&r  (9,352),  Pundir  (6,125),  Jangh&ra  (3,490X 
Bargujar  (3,429),  Gahlot  (3,085),  Surajbansi  (1,160),  Bh&l  (1,009),  Bais  (948)^ 
Panwir  (952),  Qaharwir  (905),  Rahtor  (801)/  Tomar  (749>,  Sikharwdr  (354), 
€kur  (459),  Jaisw&r  (490)^  Bachhal^  Bangar,  Barkhar,.  Bharadw&j,  Chandel; 
Ghhonkar,  Dh&kra,  Gautam,  Joliya,  Eachhw&ha,  Forach,  Parwal,  Mandwal^ 
Kbajuniya,  Baghubansi,  Baikwte,  Solankhi,  SeDgar,8nd  Tanak.  The  remainder 
are  unspecified.  The  J&dons  belong  to  the  Bagri-  or  inferior  division  of  the 
tribe,  and  are  not  on  an  equality  with  the  J&dons  of  Jewar  in  Bulandshahr  and 
those  of  the  native  state  of  ELarauli«  The  principal  landed  proprietors  of  thi9 
tribe  are  the  talukadars  of  Semna  in  this  district^  and  Awa  Misa  in-  the  Muttra 
district,  noticed  hereafter  under  the  principal  families  of  the  district.  The 
J4dons  claim,  descent  frorn^  Sri  Krishna,  and'  through  him  from  Y&du  of  the 
Lunar  race.  Those  living  in  this  district  traoe  their  orfgin  to  Muttra  and  Bate-' 
aar,  whence  they  spread  over  all  the  neighbouring  country.  They  are  now  most 
numerous  in  tahsil  Koil  and  in  parganahs  Akrabad,  Sikandra^  Atraidi,  Gorai,  Hasan-* 
garh,  and  Kbair.  Many,  however,  belong  to  the  pure  Y&dava  race,  and  an  account 
efihem' will>be  found. under  Muttra.  The Ohbonkars  or  Clhonkars  daim  descent 
from  the  Karauli  J&dons,  but  common  report  makes  them  a  spurious  branch 
derived  from'  the  marriage  of  a  J&don  and  a  ehokri  or  *  female  servant.  The 
Ghauh&ns  are  scattered  all  over  the  district,  but  are  the  prevailing  clan  in 
Ehair^  Ghandaus,  and  Moriiial.  Bhupti  Singh,  of  Ehair,  the  head  of  the  clan 
in  this  district,  was  hanged  for'  rebellion  in  the  mutiny.  They  claim  descent 
from  Baja  Sangat,  the  great-grandson  of  Ch&hara  Deva,  the  brotiier  of  Prithir&| 
ene  of  whose  numeirous  progeny  settled  in  Ehair.  The  Chauh&n  dan  wiU  be 
noticed  at  length  under  the  Mainpuri  district.  Kir&rs  are  a  numerous  clan, 
and,  though  numbered  amongst  Bajputs,  are  held  to  be  of  very  inferior  rank; 
They  are  good  cultivators,  but  as  proprietors  they  have  lost  more  than  half 
their  villages  during  the  last  settlement.    They  daim  to  be  a  branch-  oSl 
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Am  «MdottB,  and  say  ihat  tbey  came  from  the  west,  and  are  deaoeiulante  of  ene 
Kimwar  or  Earanli  P&l.  They  have  oocapied  Tillages  in  ilus  and  the  Mainpori 
dirtricfe  sinoe  ihe  middle  of  the  fifteenth  oenfairy. 

The  Pundirs^  alao  called  PnrirSi  form  an  important  daoy  and  in  ibis  diatrksi 
are  more  prosperons  than  any  other  of  the  old  BajpiH  clana.  The  Janghfaas  give 
ibe  dbriyation  of  their  name  z&jang  (war)  and  dhira  (hnngry ),  or  thoae  who  himger 
after  war  ;  but  their  enemies  say  that  they  might  as  well  derive  the  name  from  ^jm^ 
and  '  MrcC  (worsted),  those  who  were  overoome  in  war.  The  Bargnjara  \aswm 
been  noticed  under  the  Bulandshahr  district.  Gkdilots  are  one  of  tbe  tbirfy-siz 
royal  tribes,  and  formerly  held  large  possessions  in  this  district.    This  clan 

is  divided  into  two  great  branches,  the  Sisodhiya  and 
Ah&riya.  The  branch  in  this  district  is  the  Siaodhiya, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  B&na  of  Udepur  or  Mewlu*,  the  premier 
Baja  of  Bajput&na  and  the  ^^sun  of  the  Hindus/*  belongs.  Tod^  devotes  a  large 
portion  of  his  first  volume  to  the  annals  of  the  Ghihlots  of  Mew4r.  The  Gtab- 
lots  are  of  the  Solar  race,  and  trace  their  descent  from  Lava,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
deified  hero  B&ma.  They  emigrated  from  Oudhand  settled  at  Dw&rka  in  Ghgril^ 
and  on  their  expulsion  from  thence  settled  in  Mewir  and  changed  their  name 
to  Gkhlot.  One  branch  made  the  town  of  Ar  or  Ah&r,  in  the  valley  of  the  pre- 
sent capital  of  Udepur,  their  chief  seat^  and  were  hence  called  Abariyaa,  whikt 
inother  branch  settled  in  Sisodha  on  their  expulsion  from  Cihitor,  and  founded 
the  present  house  of  Mew&r.  The  origin  of  the  name  Ghdilot  is  said  to  be  in 
this  wise:  on  the  expulsion  of  the  clan  from  Gnjr&t,  the  queen  Piishp4vati 
alone  escaped  the  sack  of  the  capital  (Balabhi),  where  her  husband,  the  celebrated 
Sil&ditya,  was  slain.  This  event^  happened  in  523  A.D«  The  queen  fled  to  a 
cave  in  the  hills  and  was  there  delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she  named  Goha  or 
the  cave-bom.  His  descendant  Bappa  seized  on  Ghitor  in  727  A.D.y  and  founded 
the  Qahlot  dynasty  of  Mewir,  who  subsequently  removed  to  Udepur*  The 
Persian  lustorians  make  Nauahiz&d,  son  of  Naushirw&n,  or  Maha  Banu,  dangb- 
ter  of  Yezdgird,  the  source  of  the  present  Sisodhiya  line.'  The  Gahlot  prince 
of  Cihitor  married  the  sister  of  Prithiri^,  and  it  is  to  this  connection  is  doe  ihe 
presence  of  Ghdilots  in  the  Upper  Du&b.  They  all  say  that  they  came  to  assist 
the  C!hauh4n  prince  of  Dehli  in  his  numerous  wars,  and  that  in  reward  be  gave 
them  over  the  lands  of  the  Meoa  and  the  Dors.  Ohand  Bardai  mentions  Qpfaind 
BaOy  Qahloty  as  one  of  Prithir<y*8  auxiUaries.  The  Bulandshahr  Qahk>ts  say  thsi 
ifaey  settled  near  Dfisna  under  Baja  Ehumin  at  an  early  period.  A  long 
inscription  in  a  maih  behind  the  temple  of  Aohalesvara  oo  mount  Abu,  bearing 
data  1286  A.D.^  speaks  in  high  praise  of  the  liberal  race  of  Gnhilai  so  early 

had  the  name  been  fixed.    But  here  Guhila  is  made  the  son  of  Yappaka,  and 

^— ■^— ^— — ^■^^^■^■^■^— ^— ■^'^^~— ^^■^^^^^■'^■^^-^— -^»^— —       »  ■  I     .  I  ^  ■< 

1  Ifadnu  Bditkniy  I.,  175-S61.  *  Thonat's  Priniep,  U.  7.,  S5S.  Their  easmics  nythil 
Ihs  coiii«l  dsriratfton  Is  inm  ffMa^  a  ikTe  gIrL      f  Tod,  I.,  19S. 
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it  is  8«d  that  the  name  Qnhila  ^'  is  attached  to  the  prinoes  who  have  been 
bom  IB  his  race/'  Some  say  that  the  Gahila  Bigpiits  are  distinot  from  the 
QahlotS)  and  this  maybe  due  to  a  branch  formed  by  this  Gnhila,  son  of 
Bappn,  the  conqueror  of  Ohitor. 

The  Bfa&ls  are  noticed  nnder  the  Bnlandshahr  district.  The  Bhattis  or 
Jaisw&rs  also  call  themselves  a  branch  of  the  J&don  stock.  They  came  from 
Jaisalmir,  and  many  of  them  have  become  Musalin&ns  ia  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  They  say,  as  usual,  that  they  came  here  in  the  time  of 
Prithir&j;  in  fact  this  era  is  quite  as  common  in  the  district  as  ^  the  Norman 
Oonquest'  is  in  England.  The  Porach  clan  formerly  possessed  Dary&pur, 
H&thras,  M endu,  and  Husain,  but  aU  have  now  passed  out  of  their  hands.  They 
are  old  settlers  in  the  district^  and  were  contemporaries  of  the  Dors  and  Meos 
before  the  Musalmin  oonquest  The  returns  of  1872  show  only  82  Dors  in 
ibis  district,  which  onoe  ^  almost  entirely'  belonged  to  them.  None  of  the  other 
Bajpdt  dans  require  any  particular  notice  here.  Altogether  Bajptits  still 
possess  544  villages,  with  an  area  of  346,648  acres  in  this  district,  in  full  pro- 
piietaiy  right 

Baniyaa   belong  to    the    following    subdivisions: — Bdrahsaini   (14,049), 
^  Agarwdl  (15,027),  Dasa  (4,512),  JaiswAr  (2,684),  Ma- 

^"'  hesri  (3,472),  Gaharw41  (2,890),  Ohausaini  (2,521), 

Blandelwfil  (1,172),  Saraugi  (1,222),  Lohiya,  Mdhar,  Bddhpeta,  Bishnoi,  Ba- 
ranw61,  Ghoi,  Bastaugi,  &c..  They  are  an  important  and  wealthy  class,  and 
have  now  210  villages,  comprising  115,450  acres  in  this  district  They  are 
chiefly  absentees,  following  their  trades  of  money-lending  and  brokerage  in  the 
principal  towns.  Before  the  last  settlement  they  held  only  41  villages,  and  hare 
occupied  their  present  position  entirely  of  late  years.  The  Agarw&Is  claim  descent 
from  Raja  l/grasen  of  Agroha  in  the  Sarsa  district  of  the  Panj&b.  Thej 
are  divided  into  two  great  branches, — the  Bisa  and  Dasa.  Ugrasen  is  said  to 
have  married  the  daughter  of  V &suki,  the  Rasa  of  the  N6gas,  and  by  her  he  had 
eighteen  sons,  of  whom  seventeen  founded  the  gots  of  the  Agarw&ls,  and  the 
eighteenth  became  the  ffuru  of  the  rest  Agroha  was  destroyed  by  Shih&h-ud- 
din  Qhori.  The  Dasas  of  the  original  stock  are  desoendants  of  the  concubines 
of  Ugrasen,  and  are  called  Eadimi  Dasas,  to  distiiiguiab  them  from  the  new 
families  of  impure  origin  who  adopt  the  name.  They  are  also  oalled  Bi^ark«- 
bar&dari,  from  one  of  their  members  having  obtained  the  title  ^  Raja  in  the 
reign  of  Farmkhsiy&r.  The  Ghausaini  or  Chauseni  is  considered  rather  a  low 
caste  even  amongst  Baniyas.  They  say  that  they  came  from  Muttra  and  are 
descendants  of  one  of  the  wrestlers  of  Raja  Eana,  to  whom  the  Oham&rs  also 
look  up  as  their  progenitor.  The  Dhusars  are  said  to  have  come  from  Riwdri. 
They  are  a  spurious  clan,  who  assume  to  themselves  the  name  of  Brahman,  and 
often  that  of  Bh4rgava  or  descendants  of  the  Muni  Bhrigu. 
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As  in  other  di'stricts,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  comes  nnder  the  head 

of  other  castes.     The  following  table  gives  the  names 
and  numbers  of  each  of  the  principal  other  castes 
found  in  Aligarh  in  1872  : — 


Other  CMtes. 


Ah&r 
JLheriya 
Afiir 
Baheliya 
BftDJira 
3arba 
B4ri 
Beda 

Bharbhimja 
BliILt 
Bhlati 
Borah 
Cham&r 
Chhfpi 
Chobdar 
Darzi 
Dbanak 
Dhdbi 
Dhnna 
Bom 
Qararlya 
Ohosi 
Ofijar 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


1,808 

7,461 

26.678 

9 

-3S.I8S 
357 
4*6 
1,834 
4yl85 
IS 
174 
n8,126 
9,709 
2l« 
6,847 
467 
1.^838 
7,286 
l7 
S2,F88 
609 
640 


Habiira 
Hajj&m 
Hi 

Jotishi 
Juliha 
K&ohhi 
Kahir 
Kal&l 
Kanjar 
Kayath 
Sbikrob 
Khatik 
Kbattri 
Koll 
Kamh&r 
Kiinjara 
Kfkmi 
Lodha 
Lob&r 
Miumilr 
M&li 
Vall&h 
Manihir 


••• 


••• 


••• 


•■• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


*•« 


909 

29,076 

89,292 

834 

891 

19,911 

96,949 

19,996 

1,139 

8,849 

94,889 

19,994 

1,616 

85,081 

10,590 

918 

460 

38,526 

2,068 

1,110 

6,786 

2.159 

81 


Matharijra 

Meo 

Moebi 

Nat 

Nmnera 

Orh 

Fatwa 

Ramaija 

Riwirf 

SangtarUh 

Sunftr 

Taga 

Timoll 

Taw£if 

Teli 

Thatbera 

Agbori 

Balr4gi 

Fakfr 

Qosh&fai 

Jogi 

Marwirl 

Mfna 


••■ 


•«• 


t»« 


.•• 


••• 


••« 


••• 


v«. 


.*« 


•«■ 


••« 


««• 


■  •• 


18 
80S 

60* 

3?5 

499 

3^86 

99 

46 

654 

91 

5,918 

7 

898 

91 

8,680 

144 

659 

S,tl89 

14 

1,759 

5,097 

9t 

496 


The  Ghani&rs  are  the  most  numerous^  and  form  the  bulk  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation,  and  even  16*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Some  few  of  them  have 
attained  to  considerable  prosperity,  but  as  a  rule  ihej  are  mere  serfs  of  the  pro- 
prietor, tied  to  the  soil,  and  going  with  it  on  occasions  of  transfer.  In  fact  no 
sharer  will  think  a  partition  complete  until  an  -adequate  number  of  Cham&n 
has  been  allotted  to  his  share  in  proportion  to  his  interests  in  the  estate.  Jits 
are  the  most  industrious  and  painstaking  of  all  the  cuhivating  classes.  There 
is  a  great  spirit  of  rivalry  between  them  and  the  Bajptits,  so  that  these  two  castes 
seldom  reside  in  the  same  village,  and  if  let  alone  would  at  once  fly  at  each  others' 
tiiroats.  In  the  mutiny  ^^  the  old  J&t  and  Bajpiit  feud  raged  strongly  in  the 
western  portions  of  the  district,  -and  was  only  stopped  by  news  arriving  of  the 
faU  of  DehU." 

The  J&ts  are  decidedly  the  most  powerful  amongst  these  ^other  castes.'     Thefy 

hold  amongst  them  452  villages  as  proprietors,  and 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Tenwa,  Th&kurel,  Ehandiya,  and 
Ch&buk  subdivisions.  They  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
district.    A  notice  of  the  clan  is  given  under  the  Meerut  district,  and  a  short  sketch 


J^ta. 
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of  iiheir  local  history  is  only  necessary  here.  The  Khandiya  g(^  prevails  in  Tappal, 
the  Th&korel  in  Hasangarh,  and  the  Tenwa  in  Gbrai,  Mnrsfin,  and  Hdthraa.  The 
history  of  the  Tenwa  ^ot  will  be  found  hereafter  under  the  history  of  the  Murs&n 
and  H&thras  talukas.  The  Th&kurels  of  the  Hasangarh  or  Lagasw&n  parganah, 
say  that  they  came  here  in  1046  A.D.  under  Yikrama  Th&kur^  and  expelled  the 
Jangh&ras  and  KaUurs,  whose  lands  they  formed  into  54  villages,  and  held  posses- 
sion of  these  until  the  British  occupation,  when  very  many  of  the  villages  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders.  The  ELhandiya  J&ts  take  their  name  from 
the  village  of  Khandiya  in  parganah  Tappal,  where  they  settled  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  spread  all  over  the  parganah.  The  Pis&wa  taluk4d&rs  are  of  the  Ch&« 
buk  got^  and  are  noticed  hereafter.  The  J&ts, in  the  eastern  parganahs  are 
chiefly  those  who  settled  in  the  district  during  its  usurpation  by  the  Bhartpur 
Baja,  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  settled 
and  multiplied  in  the  way  that  the  western  Jdts  have  done,  and  are  altogether 
not  so  prosperous. 

Ahars  and  Aheriyas  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Atrauli  parganah,  in  the  sandy 
tracts  ix>wards  the  Ganges,  where  they  eke  out  their  professional  livelihood  of 
robbery  and  cattle-breeding  by  tilling  the  land  for  enough  food  to  suppoil;  them- 
selves throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Smith  writes  of  the  Aheriyas : — ^^  Their 
profession  is  theft^  robbery,  or  dakaiti,  and  the  Aheriyas  of  Aligarh  are 
notorious  in  the  adjoining  districts  to  which  their  crimes  are  mostly  confined. 
They  form  a  sort  of  powerful  secret  society,  and  under  the  name  of  cultivators 
are  mere  robbers  and  murderers ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  whether 
from  fear  or  sympathy,  they  receive  ample  support  and  assistance  from 
many  of  the  proprietors  of  iheir  villages."  Ahfrs  own  some  ten  villages, 
and  are  pretty  numerous  in  Sikandra  Bao  and  Atrauli.  In  the  former 
tahsfl  they  have  ihe  character  of  being  fair  cultivators,  but  in  Atrauli  they 
are  said  to  be  idle,  lazy  and  careless.  The  soil  may  have  something  to  do 
with  this  state  of  things,  as  in  Atrauli  it  is  sandy,  and  the  Ghmges  khadir 
affords  good  pasturage  for  catde,  the  breeding  of  which  is  the  Ahlrs'  here- 
ditary occupation.  In  Sikandra  Bao  there  is  no  waste  land,  and  the  peasantry 
must  depend  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  their  maintenance.  Lodhas 
hold  25  villages  in  Koil,  Atrauli,  and  Akrabad,  and  seem  to  have  acquired 
the  management  of  their  villages  during  the  troubled  times  of  the  Marhatta 
supremacy  in  the  last  century.  Khattris  hold  18  villages.  K&chhis  are  chiefly 
found  in  H&thras,  Sikandra  Bao,  and  Atrauli,  and  here,  as  elsewhere^  are 
market  gardeners.  They  are  few  in  number  in  each  village,  and  cultivate  the 
small  holdings  that  they  possess  very  highly.  The  more  they  work  the  more 
is  exacted  from  them,  whilst  with  the  lazy  Gujar  and  the  Aheriya  dakait,  the 
less  they  do  and  the  more  they  make  their  neighbours  afraid  of  them^  the  better 
jff  they  are. 
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Gkrariyas  are  oUefly  foimd  in  Bikaiidray  Koil,  and  ABamleliiej 

are  sheep  breeders,  bat  many  villages  in  iihis  district  are  altogether  enltiTated 
by  them,  and  they  own  one :  ihey  make  fair  agricoltarists.  Kayatibs  hold  77 
Tillages,  most  of  which  are  hereditary  amongst  ilie  descendants  of  former  par- 
ganah  officials.  They  held  61  of  these  villages  in  1838.  The  Lodhas  are  amon^r 
the  best  agricoltarists  in  Ihe  district,  and  hold  25  villages  as  proprietors.  Tbey 
areohieflytobe  foondin  Koil,  Atnrali,  and  Akrabad,  and  assnmed  the  manage" 
ment  of  their  villages  daring  the  strnggla  for  life  at  the  close  of  the  last  oentnry. 
The  Meos,  who  onoe  owned  so  mach  of  the  land,  the  Ishmaelites  of  the  twelfSi  to 
the  fifteenth  oentaries,  now  have  bat  one  village.  Bohras,  a  mcmey-nuddiig  claasp 
vie  with  their  trade-fellows,  Baniyas  and  the  osorer  Brahmans,  in  their  careCol 
money-getting  habits.  Bat  it  woald  appear  that  the  Brahman  mone748Xider 
is  more  grasping  than  either.  ^^  To  the  power  derived  from  the  pdsseaeion  of 
money  they  add  the  inflaence  of  caste,  and  some  of  tham  have  been  among  the 
largest  accamolators  of  property  in  the  district.  As  a  class  they  are  accaaed 
of  every  sort  of  fraad  and  chicanery ;  and  if  half  the  tales  told  are  foanded  on 
trnth,  in  times  not  so  long  past,  when  there  was  less  carefol  sapervision  than 
now  over  the  sabordinate  civil  coarts,  their  predecessors  most  have  been  a 
carse  to  the  coontry.  They  have  had  most  soocess  among  the  formerly  heavily- 
assessed  proprietary  oommanities ;  and  within  ihe  last  50  years  two  waalthj 
families  have  grown  ap  in  the  soath  of  the  district,-*^ne,  that  of  Qanga  Bam 
of  Kanchirauli  among  the  J4t8  of  IgUis;  and  another,  that  of  Gaj  Singh  of 
Lakhnaa,  among  the  J&ts  and  Porach  Th4kars  of  H&thras." 

The  Masalm&ns  in  the  censos  retoms  of  1872  are  divided  into  Hh«^h« 
Mosaimin.  (16,459),  Sayyids  <4,180),  Moghals  (1,192),  Paih^ns 

(15,226),  MiwAtis  (2,040),  and  anspedfied,  78,774. 
Amongst  the  latter  dass  mast  be  inclnded  the  great  mass  of  converted  SBnd6s  or 
liFaa  MaslimSi  who  hold  78  Tillages  in  the  district.  Many  of  them  are  absentees 
and  residents  of  Bnlandshahr,  bat  many  also  live  in  the  district.  The  JaUh 
Sayyids  are  the  most  noteworthy  of  their  dass  in  the  district  Though  a  small 
oommanity,  ihey  are  distingoished  by  the  nomber  of  servants  that  tbey  have 
given  to  the  State.  The  Sayyids  hold  55  villi^s.  Mugbals  hold  only  7  village^ 
and  are  of  little  importance.  I^iaikhs  hold  35  villagee,  and  Path&os  are  ownms 
of  222  villages,  many  of  which  are  indaded  in  the  Bataoli  and  Bhikampar 
talokas.  A  fiiikir  has  one  village.  The  MosalmAiui  as  a  rob  are  4nactingy 
thongh  not  absolutely  severe  landlords,  like  thQ  iooney-knd^s  and  the  JAdons  of 
Awa  Misa.  They  get  as  much  as  they  can  oat  of  their  tenants,  but  help  Uma 
largely  in  times  of  scardty  and  need.  Eoropeansy  or  raiher  Enraaiana,  bold  21 
villages  i  they  make  good  landlords  whan  tbey  look  afler  ibeir  viUagaa  them* 
advea,  bnt  u  a  role  tbey  are  vm^  in  ihe  hands  of  tbeir  agents  than  oihen. 
The  district  retams  of  1872  showed  123  English,  12  Scotch,  16  Irisl^  10  Fiwdl, 
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mod  n  Eocopett*  whoM  nMauMj  was  not  speoifiad.  line  wtoe  ako  tvr^ 
Aaaknlians,  61  Bnnunamr^  and  62  NatiYe  Ghristiaiia.  Few  of  these  are  pennaf^ 
nailt  reaidentB ;  the  railway  bxinga  an  ever-ehangmg  popnlatiQii  from  all  ooan* 
tries  amongst  its  servants^  and  the  European  oensns  aboTe  given  maj  not  hold 
£ood  for  a  single  year« 

The  eensos  of  1878  far  the  first  time  has  attempted  to  collect  statiaties 
^^  regarding  the  oocapations  of  the  peq)le.    The  distribu- 

tion of  the  population  into  the  two  great  divisions  of 
•gfriooltnrists  and  those  following  occupations  imoonnected  with  the  cultivation 
of  ibe  soil  has  been  sufSdently  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  agrioul- 
torists  as  a  body  will  be  described  hereafter,  and  here  we  have  chiefly  to  speak  of 
ihe  subdivision  of  the  non-^ricultural  classes.  The  whole  population  was 
divided  for  the  purposes  of  the  eensus  of  1872  into  sis  great  classes,  each  of  which 
had  several  subdivisionS|  and  included  all  the  male  adults  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pations it  represents.  The  first  or  professional  class  embraces  all  Government 
servants,  soldiers,  and  persons  following  the  learned  professions,  literature,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  numbered  4,319  male  adults  (not  less  than  fifteen  years 
of  age),  amongst  whom  are  included  1,296  uprohits  or  family  priests,  1,686 
pandits,  160  baids  or  physicians,  376  singers,  Ac.  The  second  class  numbered 
45,965  members,  and  comprised  all  males  engaged  in  domestic  service,  as  cooks, 
washermen,  sweepers,  water-carriers,  and  the  like.  The  third  class  represents 
commerce,  and  numbered  22,849,  amongst  whom  are  all  persons  who  buy  or  seU, 
keep  or  lend  money  and  goods  of  various  kinds,  as  money-lenders  (1,527),  shop- 
keepers (11,934),  bankers  (375),  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods,  as  paok-carriers,  ekka-drivers,  porters,  &c.  (4,923).  The 
fourth  class  indudes  persons  possessing  or  working  the  land  as  proprietors 
(8,988),  cultivators  (146,040),  ploughmen,  gardeners  and  nut-growers,  and  every 
one  engaged  about  animals,  as  shepherds,  graziers,  Ac,  they  number  1,974  male 
adults.  The  fifth  dass,  containing  50,955  members,  included  all  persons  engaged  in 
industrial  occupations,  the  arts  and  mechanics,  in  the  manufacture  of  textQe  fabrics 
and  dress,  or  articles  of  food  and  drink,  as  well  as  dealers  in  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  substances*  The  sixth  dass  oontained  76,193  males,  induding  labourers 
and  others  (67,752),  persons  of  independent  means  (18),  and  persons  supported 
by  the  communify  and  of  no  specified  occupation  (8,423) ;  altogether  iliere  are 
357,354  males  classified  by  occupation  in  this  district,  nearly  one-half  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  agricultural  population. 

The  five  munidpal  towns  of  the  district  contain  an  aggregate  population  of 
121,168  souls,  and  besides  these  there  are  only  four  other  towiis  having  a  popular 
tion  exceeding  5,000,  vig.f  Jaltti^  Tappal,  Murs&n,  and  Bgaigarh,  aggregating 
251,53  souls,  giving  a  total  town  i>opuIatiaia  of  146,321.  But  in  all  these  towns 
there  is  a  proportion  of  inhabitants  who  live  by  onttifiinn^  and^  roughly  speaking, 
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the  five  mnmcipal  towns  may  be  said  to  oontain  all  the  non-agrionltiiiml  pepolatieB 
of  the  district,  and  the  cultivators  who  live  in  the  municipal  town  aaaay  be  set 
off  against  the  few  artisans  and  other  non-agricnltnrists  of  the  vnral  towns.  TkoM 
the  bulk  of  the  population  is  agricoltoral ;  the  only  mannfactore  (indigo)  is  the 
mere  working  up  of  an  extensively  grown  plant,  and  the  only  other  trade  (ootton) 
is  nothing  more  than  a  carrying  trade  of  agricrdtnral  raw  mateiiab* 

The  census  o£  1872  gives  the  number  of  enclosures  inhabited  by  Hind&B  at 

99,322,  whilst  MusahnAns  occupy  14,856,  and  Christians 
18,  or  a  total  of  114,196.  This  shows  58  aidiosiires  to 
the  square  mile,  and  nine  persons  to  each  enclosure.  The  separate  housea,  their 
character  and  distribution,  are  shawn  as  follows : — 


Houseft. 
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9S 
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« 
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This  return  gives  107  houses  to  the  square  nule,  and  fire  inhabitant» 
to  each  house.  The  proportion  of  persons  inhabiting  the  better  class  of  houses 
in  the  total  population  ia  only  11*3  per  cent.,  whilst  the  divisional  average 
is  10'2  per  cent.,  showing  a  low  standard  of  comfort  in  this  division,  which,  how- 
ever, ranks  second  in  the  province  in  this  respects 

The  district,  and  especially  the  northern  half,  abounds  in  the  remains  of  old 

forts ;  few  of  them,  however,  have  any  claims  to  any 
antiquity,  and  the  greater  number  owe  their  origin  to 
the  necessity  that  was  felt  for  a  means  of  defence  against  the  lawless  bands  who 
overran  the  Du&b  towards  the  end  of  lasi  century.  Many  of  the  old  Rajpiit  forts 
were  improved  and  strengthened  by  their  successive  owners,  fi&thras  was  built 
of  brick  by  the  J&t  Baja,  and  nearly  every  respectable  landholder  constructed  a 
mud  fort  into  which  he  could  retire  at  the  approach  of  danger.  Even  for  some 
years  after  the  British  occupation  fort-building  was  the  daily  occupation  of  all 
the  more  powerful  talukad&rs  ;  and  that  they  succeeded  in  their  own  unscientific 
way  in  turning  out  something  formidiabliB  is  shown  by  the  story  of  S&sni, 
Kachaura,  and  Bijaigarh,  which  were  not  taken  until  after  great  loss  in  1802: 
Mau,  Murs&n,  and  Lutsan  in  tahsil  H&thras,  Morthal  in  Koil,  Tappal,  Chandaus, 
Pisiwa^'Besw&n,  Qorai,  Deori,  Chharra,  Barla,  and  Atrauli  must  all  have  been 
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places  of  considerable  strength,  sufficient  to  withstand  an  j  attacks  of  native  troopsy 
and  only  to  be  attempted  by  Europeans  when  well  led  and  skilfolly  handled. 
Passing  from  the  people  and  their  houses  to  the  customs  that  prevail 

amongst  them  we  find  that  ^'panchftyats  are  diiefly 
resorted  to  by  the  lower  castes,  with  whom  these  meet- 
ings appear  to  be  a  kind  of  promiscuous  assembly  of  as  many  of  the  caste  bro- 
therhood as  can  be  got  together,  to  discuss  the  business  in  hand,  whatever  it  may 
be.^  Breaches  of  caste  rules  and  matrimonial  affairs  are  the  most  usual  subjects 
of  discussion.  In  nearly  all  low  castes,  widows  are  re-married  to  the  deceased 
husband's  brother,  and  this  observation  applies  to  J&ts  and  Ahirs,  though  they 
can  hardly  be  called  low  castes.  Panchiyats  also  arrange  divorces  and  re-mar- 
riages of  divorced  women.  Hieir  procedure  is  imtrammelled  by  any  system  of 
rules,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  even  the  decision  of  a  m^joriiy  is  not 
binding.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  they  arrive  at  ilieir  conclusions* 
I^early  all  trades  and  bodies  of  artisans  have  chaudhris.  Here,  again,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  these  men  come  to  enjoy  the  office.  In  some  cases  it  is  admit- 
tedly hereditary.  In  others  it  seems  to  depend  on  a  kind  of  scramble  ;  the  man 
with  most  vigour  and  audacity  beiag  recognized  as  chaudhri,  to  the  exclusion 
perhaps  of  the  last  chaudhri's  heir.  In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  election  is  in 
use  by  the  trades-people  themselves,  and  in  a  case  where  election  was  suggested 
by  the  authorities  as  the  best  means  of  settling  an  inveterate  dispute,  although 
a  formal  majority  was  obtained,  the  dispute  raged  with  as  much  vigour  as  ever.'' 
Aligarh  was  one  of  the  districts  selected  and  placed  by  Mr.  Thomason  under 

Mr.  H.  8.  Eeid  for  experimental  schools.  Schools  were 
opened  at  each  of  the  eight  tahsilis  in  1850-51.  In 
1845  the  number  of  Persian  and  Arabic  schools  was.  159,  attended  by  1,432 
pupils,  and  tlie  number  of  Hindi  schools  amounted  to  137,  attended  by  1,473 
pupils — ^total,  2,905,  of  whom  682  were  Musalm&ns  and  2,223  were  Hindds. 
The  percentage  of  male  children  at  school  to  the  number  fit  for  school  in  1845 
was  4*7  per  cent.  In  1851  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  548,  and  the 
pupils  to  4,948,  of  whom  3,882  were  Hindus.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
eight  tahsili  schools  with  366  pupils,  and  three  Anglo-vernacular  schools  with 
21  pupils.  The  halkahbandi  or  village  schools  were  opened  in  1853.  The  zila 
school  was  opened  in  1858 ;  the  new  school-house  was  built,  partly  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  1870,  and  has  a  master's  residence  and  boarding-house  attached,  to  the  sup- 
port of  which  grants-in-aid  are  made  by  the  Koil  and  Hdthras  Municipalities. 
The  Anglo-vernacular  schools  are  placed  at  H&thras,  Sikandra  Bao,  and  Atrauli, 
and  are  kept  up  by  local  contributions  and  municipal  grants. 

The  female  normal  school  was  opened  in  1867,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
Inspectress  of  Girls'  Schools,  whose  salary  is  charged  to  the  establishment.  Aligarh 

^  Mofte  on  CitttomB,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  BobertiODi  C.8* 
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ig  the  residence  of  the  AssiBtant  Inspector  of  Uie  First  Circle,  subordinate  to  ths 
Inspector  of  the  First  or  Meemt  Circle.  The  local  edocational  arrangements  aic 
made  in  concert  with  the  local  edocational  committee,  of  ^vhidl  ihe  Collector  is 
preffldent.  The  following  statement  gives  the  educational  statistics  of  the  district 
for  theyear8l860-61  and  1871-72,  from  the  records  of  the  Education  Department. 
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An  attempt  was  made  during  the  census  of  1872  to  collect  etatiGtics  in  regard 
The  ocniai  atetisticB  of    ^  t^^  ^^^  <*f  education  amongst  the  people.    T3ie  fol- 
■dncation.  lowing  statement  shows  the  results, — the  number  of 

Hindiis  and  Mnsohn&ns  who  can  read  and  write  (literate),  and  tlie  percentages  of 
the  same  to  the  total  population  of  the  same  religion,  sex  and  age.  The  Christian 
population  is  so  small  that  tbe  statistics  referring  to  tliem  have  been  omitted :— 
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sis^sei 

31,703 

4'a 

439,660 

* 

BI,flS8 

9,IU 

a-4 

S6,35S 

' 

These  statistics'  must  be  very  imperfect,  for  the  girls'  schools  mentioned  above 
roust  have  tamed  out  more  Uian  five  pupils  able  to  resdand  write.  The  ednca- 
'  tional  statistjes  also  show  a  total  of  7,94 1  boys  attending  school  in  the  district,  with- 
out counting  those  privately  educated,  whilst  the  censuashows  only  7,840  males 
np  to  20  years  of  age  as  able  to  readand  nTite.   Few  remain  at  school  aller  tbev 
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liave  passed  18  years  of  age,  so  that  these  returns  palpably  under-estimate  the 
ntunber  of  literate  persons  in  the  district.  The  census  shows  102,807  males 
between  6  and  15;  and  taking  two-thirds  of  those  between  15  and  20,  we  have 
138,597  males  of  a  school-going  age.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  school 
returns,  we  find  only  about  one  boy  in  every  seventeen  attending  school,  whilst 
there  is  but  one  school  for  every  374  boys.  This  much  may  at  least  be  gathered, 
that  there  is  much  room  for  the  extension  of  the  lower  class  or  village  schools. 

The  Aligarh  Institute  and  Scientific  Society,  founded  in  1864  by  Sayyid  Ahmad 

Kh&n,  C.S.I.,  at  present  Judge  of  the  Small  Court  at 
Benares,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Smith  : — '^  The  maioi 
design  of  the  society  was  an  ambitious  one, — ^it  was  an  endeavour  to  bring  to  thq 
knowledge  of  the  general  native  public  the  more  important  results  of  modem 
science  and  historical  investigation  by  means  of  translations  into  the  vernacular 
from  works  in  English  or  other  European  languages.  This  design  has  beea 
steadily  kept  in  view,  and  during  the  last  nine  years  various  translations  have 
issued  from  the  Society's  Press.  Some  histories,  treatises  on  farming,  on  elec- 
tricity and  on  political  economy,  and  many  of  Todhunter's  elementary  as  well 
as  more  advanced  mathematical  works,  have  opened  out  a  new  course  of  possible 
study  to  the  native  who  knows  no  language  but  his  own.  A  captious  critic 
might  find  objections  in  some  cases  to  the  books  selected  for  translation;  but 
when  the  end  aimed  at  is  so  good,  and  the  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  are  so 
numerous,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  criticize  with  severity.  Defects  in  execution 
there  must  be,  and  these  are  chiefly  due  to  the  want  of  a  European  supervisor, 
who  should  not  only  be  possessed  of  considerable  scientific  attainments,  but 
should  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  both  English  and  Urdu.  Such  a  man  is 
not  easy  to  obtain,  nor  could  the  Society  afford  the  price  of  his  services.  The 
Institute  boasts  of  a  library  of  more  than  2,000  volumes,  and  in  the  building 
is  a  public  reading  room  furnished  with  the  leading  English  and  vernacular 
papers.  In  connection  with  the  society,  a  newspaper  called  the  Aligarh  Instil 
tute  Oazette  is  published.  Part  of  its  contents  are  printed  in  Urdu  alonC;  part 
in  English,  and  a  portion  also  in  both  languages.  It  consists  largely  of  extracts 
from  ^e  English  papers,  but  general  subjects  of  social  or  political  interest  are 
frequently  discussed  in  its  columns,  and  the  moderation  of  its  tone  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  Government  is  a  large  subscriber  for  copies  of  the  paper  for  use  in 
its  various  schools.''  The  ^  Tahzib-ut-Aihlaky'*  or  '  Muhammadan  Soda}  Befor- 
mer,'  is  also  printed  here,  but  is  published  at  Benares.  Th&kur  Giri  Parshfid  of 
Benares  publishes  a  paper  called  the  Mangal  Samdchar. 

The  language  of  the  peasantry  is  very  pure  Hindi,  which,  in  the  southern 

parganahs,  is  strongly  tinged  with  the  Braj  dialect 

Language  an  re  gt    .     ^ ^  Muttra  ;  but  the  language  used  by  the  better  classes  is 

the  Urdu  of  Dehli.    There  is  only  a  very  «mall  congregation  of  Native  Christians, 
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and  there  is  no  Brahmo  Sam&j.     The  religion  of  IsUm  Is  not  believed  to  be 
making  much  progress  amongst  the  people,  nor  is  the  Wah&bi  moTement  popu- 
lar.    It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  teaching  of  the  more   zealous 
amongst  the   Aligarh  Musalm&ns  has  had  the  effect  of  inducing  all  classes  of 
Muhammadans  to  adopt  stricter  views  of  their  religion,  and  to  be  disposed  to 
abandon  many  of  the  customs  and  observances  which  Indian  Mahammadans 
have  borrowed  from  their  Hindu  neighbours,  or  which  remained  untoached  with 
iheir  conversion  to  Isl&m.    On  the  one  hand,  the  zealous  and  bigoted,  who 
form  the  mass  of  the  population,  hold  that  the  Kur&n  claims  political  snpremacj 
for  the  religion  of  Isl&m.     On  the  other  hand,  the  most  eminent,  most  learned, 
and  most  intelligent  of  the   Musalm&ns  deny  that  this   claim  of  political  supre- 
macy is  of  the  essence  of  Islam,  and  strongly  assert  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  tlie 
sovereign,  of  whatever  faith,  who  permits  the  free  exercise  of  their  religions  rites 
to  Muhammadans.     As  might  be  expected  from  its  proximity  to  Dehli,  there  has 
been  much  Muslim  colonization  and  conversion  in  this  district.    Converted  Bad- 
gajars  and  Chauh&ns  hold  large  estates  near  the  Bulandshahr  border  ;  and  in 
connection  with  the  Puritan  movement  amongst  the  Musalmans,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  these  talukad&rs  bave  dropped  the  Hindu  title  of  Thiknr  which  they 
formerly  used,  though  the  word  has  no  necessary  connection  with  Hindu  super- 
stition of  any  kind.    Some  few  J&ts  have  embraced  IsUlm  in  the  southern  portioo 
of  the  district,  but  no  family  of  any  note.     Indeed  there  are  few  Hindu  castes  that 
have  not  given  some  of  its  members  as  converts  to  the  Muhammadan  religion. 
Previous  to  1846  iliere  was  no  district  d&k  ;  the  letters  from  police-stations 

were  brought  to  the  Court,  by  the  post  when  practicable, 
and  in  other  cases  by  policemen.  In  1846  a  district  post 
was  organized,  and  defrayed  by  a  cess  from  the  landholders  known  as  dakdna. 
The  statistics  i  for  the  years  1846-47  to  1851-62  were  as  follow  : — 
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11^093 
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44,897 

•      1,214 

1,084 

2,298 

The  postal  charge  on  prirate  letters  was  si^  pie,  or  half  an  anna,  per  tola. 
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The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  posted  and  postage  received  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  tables,  which  comprise  the  returns  of  both  the  district 
and  imperial  post-offices.  There  are  fifteen  imperial  post-offices  in  the  district^ 
viz.f — ^Aligarh,  Akrabad,  Atrauli,  Besw&n,  D&don,  H&thras,  Hardnaganj,  Igl&s, 
Jal&Iiy  Khair,  Mnrs&n,  Sisni,  Sikandra  Rao,  Tappal,  and  Somna.  There  are 
fourteen  district  post-offices,  viz.^ — ^Ahan,  Bijaigarh,  Barla,  Chandaus,  Daryapur 
Gt>nda,  Gangiri,  Husain,  Jarauli,  Jaw&,  Jat&ri,  Salimpur,  and  Aksoli. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  the  receipts  in  1860*61  from  staging  bungalows 
amounted  to  Bs.  4,670,  and  the  expenditure  to  Rs.  1,422  ;  the  receipts  for 
service  postage  to  Rs.  14,301,  and  the  expenditure  to  the  same  amount,  making 
a  total  receipt  of  Rs.  3,49,820.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
letters,  newspapers,  parcels,  and  books  received  and  despatched  during  1861-62, 
1865-66,  and  1870-71  :— 
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On  the  formation  of  the  district  in  1804,  two  small  houses  were  hired  as  a  jail. 

There  were  only  forty  prisoners  in  1805,  butjrtft 
this  temporary  jail  was  insufficient  for  their  acoommo- 
daii<m.    In  1810  the  criminal  jail  waa  bmlt^  and  in  1816  the  ^rst  civil 
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jail  and  hospital.  In  1806  the  duty  of  guarding  the  prisoners  at  work  tvas 
given  to  a  corps  of  peons,  and  from  1817  to  1831  the  jail  guards  weresapplied 
from  the  Agra  Provincial  Battalion.  In  the  latter  year  special  gnards  were 
entertained.  The  jail  administration  is  now  conducted  ander  Act  XXVI.  of 
1870.    The  jail  statistics  for  five  years  previous  to  the  mutiny  were  as  follow  : — 
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The  following  table  gives  the  average  cost  per  head  per  annum  of  the  main 
items  of  expenditure,  except  rations,  which  gives  the  daily  cost  per  head  :— 
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The  later  statistics  of  the  Aligarh   Jail   are  as 
follow : — The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  jail  in 
1850  was  562,  in  1860  was  481,  and  in  1870  was  470 ;  the  ratio  per  eent  of 
this  average  number  to  the  population,  as  shown  in  the  census  of  1865  (925,538), 
wis  in  1850,  -067;  in  1860,  -056  i  ih  1870,  -051.    The  namber  of  prisoneh 
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admitted  in  1860  was  1,660,  and  in  1870  was  1,260,  of  wbom  26  were  females.. 
The  number  of  persons  discharged  in  1870  was  733.  In  1870,  there  were  314 
admissions  into  hospital,  giving  a  ratio  of  admissions  to  average  strength  of 
66*98;  4  patients  died,  or  *85  of  the  average  strength.  The  cost  per  prisoner 
per  annum  in  1870  was  for  rations  Bs.  18-2-1 ;  clothing,  Bs.  2-14-3  ;  fixed 
establishment,  Bs.  6-11-3;  contingent  guards,^  Bs.  3-7-10;  police  guards, 
Bs.  2-4-9;  and  additions  and  repairs,  Bs.  12-6-0,  or  a  total  of  Bs.  45-14-2. 
The  total  manufactures  during  the  same  jear  amounted  to  Bs.  2,437,  and  the 
average  earnings  of  each  prisoner  to  Bs.  5-3.  In  1870  the  Muhammadan  pri- 
soners numbered  165,  and  the  Hindu  499  ;  there  were  17  prisoners  under  16 
years  of  age,  879  between  16  and  40,  123  between  40  and  60,  and  22  above 
60.  The  occupations  of  the  majority  of  the  male  prisoners  were — ^agricul- 
turists, 402,  labourers,  319,  and  domestic  servants,  153. 

In  the  year  1804  Oovemment  undertook  the  police  duties  in  all  large  towns, 

_  ..         *    .  and  intrusted  the  interior  police  to  the  tahsildars.  who 

FoUce  and  crime.  ' 

were  remunerated  by  a  fee  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the 
collections.  Begulation  XIY.  of  1807  relieved  the  tahsUd&rs  of  all  police 
duties,  and  ordered  the  establishment  of  regular  th&n&s  or  police-stations,  which 
was  carried  out  in  1809,  when  thirty-eight  stations  were  formed  in  what  then 
constituted  the  Aligarh  district^  employing  1,187  oflScers  and  men^  at  a  yearly 
cost  of  Bs.  78,696.1 

The  attention  of  the  Magistrate  was  early  directed  towards  the  suppression 
_.  ,  of  the  crime  of  kazdkL  or  robbery  by  mounted  hiirh- 

Highway  robbery.  •       •       i_  i  •'     ^  o 

waymen,  which  in  those  days  assumed  such  propor- 
tions that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  a  figure  of  speech,  the  highways  were 
unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  walked  through  bye-ways.  The  facility  of 
escape  into  the  Begam  Sumru's  territories,  the  protection  afibrded  by  the 
heavy  jungles  and  numerous  forts  which  then  studded  the  country,  and  the 
ready  sale  for  plundered  property,  contributed  to  foster  this  crime,  which  pro- 
bably had  its  origin  in  the  recent  disbandment  of  the  Marhatta  forces,  by  which 
hundreds  of  mercenary  adventurers  were  left  to  their  own  resources.  In  1806, 
the  Magistrate  reported  to  Government  that  the  kazdks  had  become  so  daring 
as  to  rob  and  plunder  travellers  in  the  extensive  plains  near  the  town  of  Koil, 
.and  that  he  had  as  a  matter  of  necessity  entertained  fifty  horsemen  for  the  proteo- 
-tion  of  the  roads.  Government  immediately  sanctioned  this  establishment,  and 
when,in.l809,  it.  was  found  that  still  more  vigorous  measures  were  required  for  the 
suppression  of  iazdkiy  and  also  of  thagi  and  dakaiti  which  had  begun  to  prevail 


^  Tbe  oort  of  police  under  the  first  ajstem  amoanted  to  Bs.  9\fiiQ,vi9,,  tabsildir'a  commifl- 
tion,  Bi.  21,756  ;  sadr  kptw&li  establbihment,  Bt.  16,660;  and  polioe  of  towns  under  Begulation 
'XXXy.,1803,  and 'XXL,  1806|  Bs.  69,704.    Tbeie  figura  and  facts  are  taken  chiefly  from 
(BotchiDfiOfllk'sAlSgarh  Statistics. 
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in  theae  provinces,  orders  were  issued  to  Colonel  Gardner  to  raise  a  Mips  of 
irregular  cavalry  for  the  support  of  the  police  and  for  other  local  purposes.  Kesi 
year  Regulation  11.  of  1810  was  passed,  containing  vety  stringent  enaotmoita 
against  kcudksj  and  in  the  same  year  the  oi&ce  of  superintendent  of  polioe  was 
instituted.  One  of  the  first  steps  this  officer  (Mr.  Guthrie)  took,  was  to  estab- 
lish a  horse  patrol  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  saw&rs  from  Colonel  Gbtrdner^s 
corps,  for  the  protection  of  the  roads  in  this  district  In  1812,  he  placed  sab- 
ordinate  stations  of  footmen  to  co-operate  with  the  horse  patrols  in  the  sup- 
pression of  crime  along  the  high  roads,  but,  even  after  the  adoption  of  these  mea- 
sures, the  roads  were  so  insecure  that  it  was  the  practice  of  passengers  to 
travel  in  company,  and  to  be  conveyed  from  station  to  station  by  parties  of  the 
patrols.  Colonel  Gardner's  exertions  for  the  suppression  of  kazdhi  were  com- 
pletely successful  for  in  a  short  time,  many  of  the  kazdks  surrendered  to  him  and 
were  pardoned  at  his  recommendation,  on  giving  security  for  future  good  con- 
duct. Not  content  with  arresting  the  ofienders  themselves,  he  struck  At  those  who 
sheltered  them,  and  denounced  Th&kur  Hira  Singh,  talukad&r  of  Awa  Mlsa  in 
the  Muttra  district,  as  a  notorious  harbourer  of  these  criminals  and  participant 
in  their  spoils. 

The  Magistrate  was  ordered  by  Government  to  inquire  into  the  condaot  of 

Haja  of  Awa  Misa,  chief    ^^^  Singh;  but  as  no  positive  proof  was  elicited  against 

iarbourer  of  thieTes.  ^im,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.     In  1815  Colo- 

nel  Gardner's  corps  was  removed  for  military  service,  and  was  replaced  in 
its  police  duties  by  a  small  party  of  irregular  cavalry,  and  by  a  detachment  of 
50  men  from  Major  Lumsdaine's  dromedary  corps.  The  dromedaries  were  found 
to  be  of  little  use  for  patrolling,  and  in  1817  the  Magistrate  was  authorised  to 
entertain  a  local  force,  numbering  78  men,  at  a  monthly  cost  of  Rs.  1,615. 
In  the  metotime,  whilst  kazdki  was  being  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  every 
other  description  of  crime  wab  committed  almost  with  impunity.  On  the  23rd 
February,  1809,  the  Magistrate  (Mr.  Boss)  reported  to  Government  that  sinoe 
the  12th  of  the  preceding  month,  three  d&ks  had  been  robbed  not  far  from  Koil ; 
since  the  commencement  of  the  year,  40  cases  had  occurred  of  robbery,  24  of 
house-breaking,  and  81  of  thefts  of  magnitude  ;  in  all  which  crimes  684  persons 
were  concerned,  of  whom  only  70  were  apprehended.  The  old  system  of  police 
had  been  abolished,  and  no  other  had  been  introduced  in  ite  stead.  The  tahsildirs, 
in  name  at  least,  still  continued  in  charge  of  the  police,  but  relieved  of  all  res^ 
ponsibility,  and  knowing  that  even  the  work  of  supervision  would  remain  but 
a  short  time  in  their  hands,  they  cared  little  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  and 
their  efforts  to  preserve  the  public  peace  were  guided  and  directed  by  the  in- 
fluence which  such  proceedings  would  have  on  the  collection  of  the  pnbhc 
revenue.  The  punctual  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  office  of  collector  of  the 
revenue  was  found  more  profitable  than  any  other,  and  consequently  more 
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mttention  was  paid  to  it  than  to  the  less  show  duties  of  the  magistrate.  Two 
years  later  the  Magistrate  reported  that  there  was  an  increasing  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience amongst  the  zamlnd&rs^  who  all  possessed  strongholds  which  enabled 
them  to  defy  the  oiBcers  of  police  ;  and  that  scarcely  a  process  was  issued  i^hich 
was  not  either  evaded  or  openly  resisted.  In  1814  Ajit  Singh,  zamind&r  of 
8amera,  in  Rhandauli,  plundered  a  treasure  party,  wounding  two  of  the  chap- 
r&sis  on  guard.  The  Magistrate  applied  for  the  assistance  of  the  military,  and 
in  the  meantime  sent  the  darogahs  of  Sadabad,  Itmidpur,  and  Ehandauli,  with 
55  footmen,  to  act  against  Ajft  Singh.  The  latter  attacked  them,  killed  the 
darogah  and  jamadir  of  Ehandauli,  wounded  three  footmen,  and  took  the 
darogah  of  hmMpur  prisoner.  Afber  this  he  remained  unmolested  in  his  fori 
tintil  a  detachment  of  two  companies  of  the  13th  Regiment,  with  two  6-pounders, 
was  sent  against  him  under  Miyor  Maxwell,  when  he  made  his  escape,  and  his 
fort  was  destroyed. 

For  many  years  this  district  was  the  head-quarters  of  gangs  of  thugs  and 
_  .  .  dakaits,  the  extent  of  whose  depredations  may  be 

inferred  from  the  following  extracts  from  a  report  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Police,  dated  30th  April,  1816: — ^'The  most  heinous 
robberies  committed  in  Uiese  provinces  are  perpetrated  by  gangs  of  Budhiks 
and  Shughal  Khors.  These  gangs' are  almost  exclnsively  settled  in  the  district 
of  Aligarh  and  in  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Naw4b  Vazir  bordering  the 
distriet  of  Gorakhpur.  After  much  enquiry  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
Budhiks  of  Aligarh  and  the  Shaghal  Khors  of  Bhar&ich  are  connected  with  each 
other,  and  are  one  and  the  same  people,  the  name  constituting  the  sole  difference. 
Exclusive  of  the  Shughal  Khors  established  in  the  country  of  the  Naw&b 
Vazir,  the  following  tribes  are  notorious  in  the  western  provinces: — Budhiks, 
Kanjars,  Bhauriyas,  Gidhiyas,  and  Habtiras.  All  of  these  subsist  by  robbery, 
and  are  more  or  less  attached  to  a  vagrant  life,  eating  the  flesh  of  jackals, 
lizards,  &c.  The  Budhiks  of  Aligarh  and  the  Shughal  Khors  of  Gorakhpur 
are  outcasts  of  Musalman  as  well  as  Hindu  tribes  ;  the  majority,  however,  are 
Rajpiits.  Formerly  numbers  of  Budhiks  infested  different  parts  of  the  districts 
of  Aligarh,  Et&wa,  Farukhabad,  and  Agra.  At  present  those  residing  in  the 
Dorth-West  FroTinces  are  settled  on  the  estates  of  the  chieftains  of  MursAn, 
Hathras,  &o ,  in  Aligarh,  and  some  few  in  the  district  of  Agra.  The  gangs 
generally  make  excursions  once  a  year,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  they 
journey  several  hundred  miles.  Those  in  Aligarh  have  been  known  to  risit 
Sah&ranpur,  Hardw4r,  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Jaipur  for  the' 
purpose  of  plunder,  and  those  m  Bhar&ich  have  visited  Chupra  in  the  district 
of  Siran,  Haz&rib&gh  in  Bamgarh,  and  Allahabad.  The  high  roads  leading 
through  Et&wa,  Aligarh,  and  Farukhabad  are  for  the  most  part  the  scenes  of 
the  atrocities  committed  by  a  class  of  thugs  who  rob  and  murder  on  the  highways. 
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To  10  great  an  extent  did  this  crime  prevail  in  former  years,  that  daring 
1808  and  1809  not  less  then  sixty-seven  bodies  were  taken  out  of  wells  in  the 
single  district  of  Etawa.  The  gangs  composing  this  class  were  established  and 
fostered  in  the  estates  of  Hira  Singh  of  Awa  Misa^  Bhagwant  Singh  of  Mnrs&n, 
Daya  B&m  of  H&ibras,  and  Himmat  Singh  of  Eta.  In  181 1  a  list  of  nxty- 
eight  persons  and  several  sirdirs  called  jamadftrs,  composing  these  gangs,  was 
given  into  this  office  by  persons  who  were  induced  to  deliver  themselves  up  to 
Colonel  Ghirdner  nnder  hopes  of  pardon.  They  were  all  Mnsalm&ns,  and  chiefly 
of  the  Mewati  tribe."  The  chief  gangs  of  Bndhiks  quitted  these  provinces  on 
the  fall  of  H&thras.  The  fall  of  H&thras  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of 
police-stations  and  outposts  in  the  parganahs  of  H&thras,  MuTs4n,  Awa  and 
Besw&n  effected  immediately  a  reformation  in  police  matters  which  the  Magis- 
trates had  hitherto  vainly  attempted  to  obtain.  The  x^bellious  and  disaffected 
were  deprived  of  their  last  rallying  point,  outlaws  lost  a  refuge  inaccessible  to 
our  police,  and  the  robber  gangs  no  longer  had  a  safe  home  where  they  oould 
tlivide  and  dispose  of  their  spoils,  and  from  whence  they  could  issue  uD<diecked 
on  their  plundering  expeditions. 

At  present  the  chief  crimes  of  this  district  are  petty  burglaries,  thefts, 

and  cattle-stealing.  The  worst  oases  of  burglary  and 
highway  robbery  are  generally  committed  by  Haburas, 
a  kind  of  gipsy  tribe,  notorious  as  vagrants  and  ruffians,  and  whose  sole  profes- 
sion is  thieving.  These  Habtiras  infest  those  parts  of  the  district  which  boider 
on  Muttra  and  Bulandshahr,  and  when  disturbed  in  their  avocations  by  a  zealous 
police-officer^  they  usually  cross  the  boundary  into  the  neighbouring  jurisdic- 
tion, to  return  again  at  a  favourable  opportunity.  In  the  police  circles  to  the 
Boutii  and  east  of  Eoil  the  tribe  of  Aheriyas  (also  oalled  Baheliyas)  are  the 
perpetrators  of  most  of  the  cases  of  burglary  and  theft.  They  are  well  known 
as  a  thieving  caste,  but  they  generally  oonceal  their  real  occupation  under  the 
nominal  profession  of  agriculture.  Suicides  are  numerous,  especially  amongst 
females ;  the  impelling  motive  appears  generally  to  be  a  sudden  impulse  of  pas- 
sion, or  jealousy  or  revenge,  and  in  some  few  cases  self-destruction  is  efl^ted 
from  fear  of  shame  or  dread  of  exposure.  In  1806  it  was  found  that  several 
instances  had  occurred  of  persons  killing  their  children  from  an  impulse  of  pas- 
sion, with  the  intention  of  revenging  themselves  for  an  insult  or  injury  offered 
to  them,  under  the  idea  that  the  guilt  of  the  innocent  victim's  death  would  be 
on  the  head  of  the  person  offering  such  insult  or  injury;  -To  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Court  of  Circuit  that  persons  con- 
victed of  so  flagrant  and  cruel  an  offence  would  be  invariably  punished  with 
death.  Judging  from  the  records,  9ati  was  seldom  practised :  only  twelve  cases 
were  recorded  from  1815  to  its  abolition  by  law  in  1829.  From  1817  to  1831 
the  duty  of  jail,  treasury,  court  and  personal  guards  was  performed  by  sepoys  of 
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the  Agni  Frovmcial  BatUlioD,  which  wu  disbaaJed  in  1831,  uid  from  dutt 
tame  to  the  matiiiy  the  goards  were  fhnuahed  from  the  lutiTe  regimeots  out- 
tcned  at  Aligarh.  The  chaokidirs  or  village  watohmen  are  now  oi^aDtaed  imder 
Act  ZVL  of  1873,  and  in  1873  nambeied  2,000  men,  munUined  at  a  coat  of 
Bs.  72,000,  and  giving  one  chaokid&r  to  ereiy  485  of  the  inhabitant!.  The 
regular  police  are  enrolled  under  Aet  V.  of  1861,  and 
daring  the  tame  ;ear  numbered  1,057  men  of  all  laoki, 
entertained  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  1,14,210  per  aODom,  of  which  Ra.  30,184  ware 
chargeable  to  the  provincial  revennes.  The  proportion  of  police  to  area  it  ona 
to  1*75  square  miles,  and  to  total  population  is  one  to  every  1,015  inhabitaoU. 
The  averaga  number  of  offences  for  seventeen  yean  before  the  mutiny  (1886 
to  lUii),  distributed  under  the  heads  then  adopted,  was  as  follows  : — Hurdbr, 
7*5 ;  homioide,  7*4;  dakaiti,  1*1 ;  highway  robbery,  88  ;  burglary,  641*4  ;o>ttIb- 
theft,  88  ;  theft  with  poisoniug  from  1843  to  1852,3  ;  other  thefts,  I,ei8-4i 
afiVays,  7*2 ;  assault  with  wounding,  40 ;  arsou,  2  ;  rape,  1 ;  receiving  atolen 
property,  13 ;  attempts  and  otber  offences,  1,081.  Tbe  average  value  of  pro- 
perty stolen  from  1843  to  1852  was  Rs.  25,905,  and  of  property  recovered  waa 
a*.  5,028,  showing  only  19*5  per  cent,  of  recoveries.  Hie  average  number  of 
oases  daring  the  some  ten  years  was  512,  ooneermng  025  persons,  of  which  43 
cases  and  1U9  persons  were  committed,  and  384  cases  and  917  persons  wars 
acquitted.  The  percentage  of  convictions  for  the  ten  years  is  60-09.  Ths 
following  statement  shows  the  crime  statistiaa  and  the  resultn  of  police  action 
for  seven  years  after  tbe  mutiny : — 
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tha  adnunistration  oomes  out  well  of  late  years  in  Hrious  cuus  agalnat 
the  peraon ;  but  in  hanoaa  cases  against  person  and  ptoptrty,  or  proiierty  alone. 
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the  police  here^  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Meerat  diviaion,  have 
tively  failed  to  render  that  security  to  the  {>ersons  and  properly  of  iravelletv 
which  one  shonld  ea^pect  in  a  well-governed  British  district.  The  janctian  of 
the  Oadh  and  Bohilkhand  Railway  with  the  East  Indian  line  at  Aligarh  has 
led  to  an  influx  of  travellers,  who  are  the  prey  of  regularly  organised  bands 
of  plunderers. 

The  first-class  police-stations  in  the  district  are  Ehair,  ^g^^i  Hathras,  S&ani, 
Sikandra  R&o,  Akrabad,  Atrauli,  Dadon^  Jaw&,  AIigarh|  and  Hmrdoa- 
ganj.  The  second-class  police-stations  are  Tappal,  Gonda,  NarityanpuTy  Mar- 
san,  Husain,  Agsoli,  Sinkora,  Barla,  Gangiri,  Somna,  and  Chandanfl.  The 
third-class  stations  are  Hastpur,  Mitii,  Hatisa,  Alam,  Gopi,  Jao,  Chherat, 
Fanehtiy  Madr&k,  Bhdnkri,  junction  of  roads  from  Siani  to  Jalesar  and  from 
H^thras  to  E&sganj. 

Orders  were  issued  under  the  Infanticide  Act  (VIII.   of   1870)  at  an 

early  period  in  Aligarh,  and  the  result  at  first  was 
much  difference  of  opinion.  The  Magistrate  repeated 
that  he  did  not  think  that  the  crime  prevailed  to  any  extent  in  this  district ; 
but  he  sent  up*  a  list  of  127  villages,  and  another  of  certain  clans  in  which  the 
percentage  of  female  minors  on  the  total  minor  population  fell  below  40'per 
oent.,  the  standard  then  in  force.  The  statistics^  however,  were  incomplete,  and 
further  information  was  called  for.  A  special  census  was  taken  in  the  cold 
weather  of  1871-72,  and  on  this  basis,  as  all  Rajputs  in  the  district  had  already 
been  proclaimed,  the  Pundir,  J&don,  and  Chauh&u  tribes  were  brought  under  the 
rules  from  the  beginning  of  1872  in  85  villages  where  the  minor  population 
exceeded  25  souls  with  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  girls.  The  total  population  of 
the  proclaimed  villages  was  then  9,657,  with  2,253  boys  and  1,146  girls.  On 
receipt  of  the  census  statistics  of  1872,  and  orders  lowering  the  standard  of 
exemption  to  85  per  cent.,  54  villages  were  removed  from  supervision  by  the 
police,  whilst  inquiries  were  directed  to  be  held  in  regard  to  the  Bajp6t^  J4t, 
Ahir  and  Banj&ra  villages  in  which,  from  the  census  statistics,  it  appeared  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  still  continued.  The  result  of  these 
inquiries  was  that  37  villages  were  exempted.  There  are  now  85  villages  on  the 
proclaimed  list  —12  Jddon  villages,  14  Chauh&n,  8  Pundir,  1  Gahlot,  1  Solan- 
khi,  1  Badgujar,  25  J&t,  22  Ahir,  and  1  G6jar  village. 

After  the  conquest  in  1803,  the  first  settlement  of  the  Flnuabad  division 

^        .  of   the  conquered   provinces  was  made  by  Mr.  B. 

Fiscal  hiBtorj.  Cunynghame  of  Etdwa  for  1211  foili  (1808-04)  almost 

entirely  with  farmers.    Parganahs  Mah&ban,  M&t,  Sonai,  Bfiya,  Sahpu,  Hasan- 

'  garh^  and  talukas  K&ras  and  Jo&r  were  farmed  by  Raja  Daya  B&m  of  H^thras 

and  Raja  Bhag want  Singh  of  Murs&n,  besides  their  ancestral  lands  of  Hfithras 

and  Murs&n.     Sadabad  and  Khandauli  were  given  in  farm  to  one  Puran  Chand, 
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and  Bah  Pan&hat  to  Brijb4si  L&l.  Fit-uzabad  aad  Jalesar  wore  held  amdui^ 
the  amiat  appointed  to  settle  and  collect  the  revenue  receiving  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  collections.  The  Eoii  parganahs  also  under  Mr.  C.  Bussell  were  chiefly 
settled  on  the  amdni  system.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  dis- 
tricty  assessments  could  only  be  made  on  an  estimate  of  the  crops^  as  they  stood, 
or  those  of  the  preceding  years  were  accepted.  The  parganahs  of  Khair,  Noh 
Jhil|  and  Malikpur  were  farmed  to  obtain  the  farmer's  assistance  in  restoring 
them  to  order,  and  parganahs  Shik&rpur,  Pitampur,  and  Barauli  were  then  held 
in  open  rebellion  by  Duadi  Khan. 

In  October,  1804,  instructions  were  issued  for  the  new  settlement.     Lands 

SetUemeotof  isis/oi/t;    ^^^^^  ^^  ^  leased  at  a  fair  assessment  by  a  comparison 
180406  A.  D.  Qf  f^Q  rent-roll  of  each  village  for  some  years  back, 

and  in  all  cases  possible,  the  village  proprietors  were  to  be  admitted  to  engage- 
ments and  encouraged  by  easy  assessments.  Ifankdr  allowances  not  exceeding 
ten  per  cent,  were  to  be  deducted  from  the  land-revenue,  and  engagements  were 
to  be  taken  for  the  remainder  under  Begulation  YIII.  of  1793.  If  subordi- 
nate proprietors  existed  in  a  taluka,  the  settlement  was  to  be  made  with  them, 
and  in  any  case  with  the  parties  in  possession.  The  troubled  state  of  the  dis- 
trict, however,  rendered  it  advisable  to  continue  the  practice  of  giving  most  of 
the  parganahs  in  farm  to  the  more  powerful  talukad&rs.  The  Bajas  of  H&thras 
and  Murs&n  were  confirmed  in  their  farms  with  the  addition  of  Sadabad  and 
Khandauli,  and  Bah  Panahat  was  given  in  farm  to  Sheonandan  Dichit,  the 
agent  of  the  Bhadauriya  Raja.  Mr.  J.  B.  Hutchinson  gives  the  assessment  of 
1803-04  at  Bs.  18,19,250,  and  that  of  1804-05  at  Bs.  19,86,483.^  Although 
these  assessments  were  fixed  on  a  comparatively  moderate  estimate  of  the  rental 
assets,  not  much  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  demand  were  realized ;  and  remis- 
sions to  the  extent  of  Bs.  9,78,440  were  granted  for  both  years.  This  was  neces- 
sary from  losses  caused  by  drought,  hailstorms,  and  war.  Dundi  Kh&n  was  in 
rebellion  and  plundered  the  parganahs  now  forming  the  Bulandshahr  district ; 
Holkar  and  Amir  Kh4n  made  irruptions  into  the  Du&b,  and  the  Banj&ras  carry- 
ing supplies  to  the  English  army  at  Bhartpur  and  Muttra  devastated  the  country 
through  which  they  passed.  The  drought  of  1803-04  is  still  remembered  as 
having  been  very  severely  felt  in  the  Upper  Dufib. 

The  Government  attempted  to  relieve  the  Cultivators  by  a  systiem  of  advances, 

Tritnnial      lottlemeiii     ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  became  a  source  of  emolument  to  the 
isi3-isi6/aa/t.  native  officials  instead  of   a  privilege  to  the   land- 

holders, so  that  on  inquiry  being  made  mudi  of  it  had  to  be  remitted.  B^ulation 
IX.  of  1805  gave  instructions  for  a  triidnnial  settlement,  1213  to  1215  fatli 
(1805-06  to  1807-08),  at  the  expiration  of  which  another  settlement  for  a  similar 
term  was  to  be  concluded  with  all  those  willing  to  engage.  After  1218  fasli  a  new 
^  Tht  charges  for  callection  amounted  to  Ra.  1,66,279  and  Bs.  1,93,446  refiKrctivelj. 
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gettlement  was  to  be  ooncladed  with  the  same  persons  for  a  further  term  of  four 
years  (1811-12  to  1814-15),  the  assessment  being  formed  by  adding  to  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  second  three  years,  three-fourths  of  the  net  increase  of  reTenne 
during  one  year  of  that  period.  At  the  ^ame  time  the  following  instractioos^ 
were  issued  to  the  Collectors: — ^^  In  those  instances  in  which  the  land- revenue 
assessed  on  the  lands  in  the  Ceded  Provinces  uader  the  laie  settlement  has 
been  proved  to  be  too  heavy,  adequate  deductions  must  necessarily  be  granted 
in  fixing  the  land-revenue  of  1H3  faslij  but  it  will  be  the  duiy  of  the  Coflectorsy 
in  all  practicable  cases,  to  restore  the  land-revenue  of  1212  by  a  progressive 
assessment  previously  to  the  expiration  of  the  approaching  settlement.  The 
Gtovemor-Qeneral  in  Council  does  not  however  consider  it  to  be  prc^r  to  rescind 
his  orders  of  the  22nd  of  April,  for  the  oonchision  of  a  settlement  on  the  laod- 
revenue  of  1212  fasli  with  those  landholders  and  fiEumers  who  have  fulfilled 
their  engagements,  although  some  lose  may  be  sustained  by  (Jovemmeot  in  Ihe 
adjustment  of  the  land-revenue  of  those  lands  which  have  been  too  highly 
assessed.  It  is  of  the  utmost  imp<»tance,  with  reference  to  the  improvement 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  that  the  assessment  should  in  all  cases  be 
moderate,  and  the  temporary  diminution  of  the  public  revenue  whidk  may 
result  from  the  |»!inciples  on  which  the  approaching  settlement  is  to  be  made 
will  be  an^ply  compensated  by  the  confidence  they  will  inspire  in  the  modeiar 
tion  of  the  British  Gk)vemment,  and  by  the  encouragement  which  will  be 
afforded  to  the  improvement  of  the  lands,  and  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
our  subjects  of  every  description  in  the  Ceded  Pkt>yinoe6.''  Thoi^i  orders 
had  repeatedly  issued  for  the  settlement  with  the  village  proprietors,  Mr.  C. 
Bussell  in  the  Koil  parganahs  continued  the  great  farms;  The  Bajas  of 
H&ihras  and  Murs&n,  and  Harkidiau  Bingh  of  Besw&i,  were  confirmed  as 
farmers  ;  Dib&i  was  given  to  Th&kur  Mard&n  Ali  Khka  ;  Malakpur  to  Akbar 
Ali  Kh&n  ;  Noh  Jhtt,  Khair,  Rtampur,  and  Shildurpur  were  settled 
Banmast  Elh&n,  the  son  of  the  rebel  leader  Dundi  Ehdn  ;  while  Chandaos 
leased  to  Puran  Chand,  a  banker  of  Mahiban.  Mr.  Bussell  considered  that  it 
was  necessary  to  conciliate  the  principal  land-owners  at  any  cost,  without 
bestowing  any  attention  oa  the  rights  of  the  village  proprietors,  who  were  left 
to  their  mercies. 

That  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  settlexnentof  the  land-revenue  with  the 
..    •«      ...  ,.^    . .         actual  proprietors  of  the  land  were  real  is  shown  by  the 

following  letter'  from  the  Collector  : — ^^  In  the  column 
specifying  the  names  of  the  fiumers,  ihe  Board  will  observe  that  Baja  Daya  Bim 
holds  the  principal  farms  in  this  district.    The  parganahs  which .  compose  tfaem, 

^  ExtracI  from  Board's  Proceedings,  No.  S5,  of  Juae  Utb,  1S05.  '  Jbid^  No.   IT,  dated 

July  29th,  1806.  containing  a  letter  from  Collector  of  Aligarh ;    eee  also  Board's  Bccords, 
Stnd  October,  1SO0,  No.  I  ;  and  S  1st  January,  1S06,  Nos.  S-S. 
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with  ihe  eioeption  of  Khandauli,  were  placed  under  his  saperintendenoe  by  Lord 
Lake  immediately  after  the  conqaest  of  these  provinces,  and  they  were  continued 
to  him  by  the  late  Acting  Collector  of  the  Firnzabad  division  in  that  year,  with  the 
approbation  of  His  Lordship.  In  the  last  year  the  same  arrangement  was  directed 
by  His  Lordship,  and  the  parganah  of  Khandaoli  was  added  to  his  farm  by 
the  Acting  Collector,  with  the  concurrence  of  His  Lordship,  as  he  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  realise  the  collections  or  to  preserve  tranquillity  and  good  order  by 
the  appointment  of  a  tahsOd^.  From  the  same  causes,  and  under  similar  cir- 
oomstances,  the  parganah  of  Sadabad  was  also  given  in  farm  to  Biya  Bhag- 
want  Singh  in  that  year,  as  the  refractory  and  violent  spirit  of  the  zamind&rs  set 
the  lluthority  of  the  tahsild4r  at  defiance.  The  farm  of  Noh  Jhil  and  Khair  the 
Board  are  already  informed  to  have  been  granted  to  Banmast  Kh&n,  the  son  of 
Diindi  Kh4n,  according  to  the  conditional  offer  of  pardon  to  the  latter  by  the 
Bight  Hon'ble  Lord  Lake,  and  any  observations  upon  this  point  are  unneces* 
•«ry. 

^^  Independent  of  these  places,  there  are  only  three  small  farms,  of  Chandans,  a 
part  of  Dib4i,  and  of  Ah4r  Malikpur.    The  former  has  been  farmed,  as  I  could 
not  prooore  any  adequate  security  for  the  collections  upon  the  tahsild&ri  system 
Upon  the  percentage  of  Government,  owing  to  the  mutinous  habits  and  charac- 
ter of  the  zamind&rs,  and  their  not  being  able  to  produce  any  securities.     Dib6i 
was  originally  under  a  tahsildar,  but  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the 
taluka  Qangapur,  the  remainder  was  given  in  farm  to  Mard&n  Ali  Kb&n,  in 
consideration  of  the  attachment  and  fidelity  he  had  manifested  to  the  British 
interests.     The  zamind&r  of  Gangapur  had  been  in  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment    He  was  pardoned  by  the  Bight  Hon'ble  Lord  Lake,  and  his  lands 
being  restored  to  him,  his  revenues  are  paid  into  the  head  treasury.     Tlie 
same  circumstances  apply  with  respect  to  Ah&r  Malikpur,  from  which  parganah 
ihe  three  talukas  of  Jadaul,  of  Payama,  and  of  Sonai,  have  been  separated  in 
the  present  settlement^  and  the  collections  of  them  are  payable  at  the  head  trea- 
sury.   The  remaining  villages  are  farmed  by  Akbar  Ali  Khan,  the  person  who 
held  them  in  farm  in  the  past  year.     Under  the  head  of  amdni  are  inoluded 
the  utimrdri  tenures  of  Tahiya  Kh&n  of  Karfioli  and  of  Maloi,  and  Muhammad 
K&dir  Baksh  of  Jhajhar,  upon  which  subjects  I  have  already  had  the  honour  to 
address  the  Board.     The  towns  of  Eoil  and  of  Khurja,  which  have  always  been 
held  khdsj  are  also  included  in  it,  as  likewise  one  or  two  small  disputed  mukarari 
tenures,  and  two  or  three  different  talukas  (some  villages  of  which  have  been 
separated  and  granted  in  jdg(r  by  the  Bight  Hon'ble  Lord  Lake  to  indivi- 
duals, and  no  engagements  yet  entered  into  for  the  remainder),  as  well  as  a  few 
other  villages  which  are  at  present  held  hluU.    The  zamind&ri  lands  of  Banmast 
Kh&n  are  also  included,  until  he  may  think  proper  to  conclude  a  final  settle- 
ment." 
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Another  of  Mr.  Rnsseirs  letters  shows  his  opinions  on  the  tenure  qaestion.* 

In  replying  to  objections  raised  by  certain  village  pro- 

Hi8  opinions  on  tenaref.  ..  .     ^^^  x^i-u-i      j-       -a  j^     x 

prietors  acrainst  the  grant  of  their  lands  m  jagir  to  one 
Oop&I  Kishan,  he  writes  in  the  following  terms : — "  Any  objections  of  the  zamin- 
d&rs  upon  occasions  otjdpirs  are  erroneously  founded  ;  their  rights  are  preserved 
and  secured  to  them,  and  any  oppressive  grievances  can  be  redressed  hy  law. 
The  right  of  soil,  indeed,  rested  formerly  solely  and  exclusively  with  the  king, 
and  not  with  the  immediate  landholders.  I  am  not  aware,  therefore,  of  any 
obstacle  to  Government  granting  in  jdg^r  any  lands  which  they  may  think 
proper  in  this  country,  nor  can  the  objections  of  the  zamfndirs  be  oonsidered 
valid/'  The  Board  in  reply  stated  that  they  did  not  concur  in  the  Collector's 
opinion  regarding  the  rights  of  zamind&rs,  and  declared  that  the  grant  ofJdffir9f 
except  in  cases  where  Government  is  the  actual  proprietor  of  the  soil,  is  objec- 
tionable, inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  affect  the  rights  of  individuals. 

Although  the  Collector  was  so  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  inferior  pro- 
prietors, he  was  quite  aware  of  the  defective  title  by 
On  talukas.  ,  .  i      t      .   »  i     w      i    1 1    i    •    i 

which  the  talukadars  held  their  large  possessions.     In 

April,  1808,  he  writes  thus  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  : — "It  is  notorious 
that  in  the  majority  of  the  talukas  and  the  nominal  zamiiid&ri  estates  of  our 
principal  landholders,  the  proprietary  right  in  the  soil  is  not  vested  in  the 
possessors.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  lands  have  been  suocessivelj  annexed 
to  their  estates  from  time  to  time  through  intrigues  and  by  means  of  that 
power  and  influence  which  they  have  possessed.  They  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  distractions  and  revolutions  which  have  prevailed,  and  have  in  many 
instances  founded  their  own  consequence  and  authority  upon  the  weakness 
of  the  ruling  power.  The  talukad&rs  possess  pattahs  granted  under  for- 
mer Governments,  in  which  they  are  styled  zamind&rs  and  talukadars,  and 
they  attach  the  validity  of  regular  sanads  to  them.''  More  than  forty  years 
after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  claims  of  the  talukad&rs  in  this  district  to  the 
absolute  proprietary  right  of  the  whole  of  their  talukas  were  finally  negatived 
by  the  civil  courts,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  This  settlement  was  based  on  a 
progressive  revenue  rising  from  Rs.  23,56,464  in  1218  faali  to  lU.  24,S1,575 
in  1219,  and  Bs.  24,57,253  in  1220.  The  average  number  of  persons  engag- 
ing for  the  land-revenue  was  only  827,  and  the  average  charges  for  collection 
amounted  to  Bs.  2,03,362. 

As  Government  relinquished  all  extra  cesses,  and  had  forbidden  the  zamindirs 

.. ,    ,  to  ooUect  them,  deductions  were  made  on  this  account 

Cefses  aboltohed.  .      _  .       .m  .       « 

in  the  assessment.    The  stims  remitted'  to  some  of  the 
chief  talukad&rs  as  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  transit  (rahddri)y  salt  and 

^  Board's  Reojrds,  SSth  Jime|.]806 ;    Ihii.,  find  Oolober,  1803,  No.  1 ;  aod  Slat  Jsmuiry, 
1806,  Not.  6,  8. 
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b&zar  (ffonj)  daties  were  considerable,  amounting  in  the  case  of  Daya  E6m  of 
Hdthras  ^  to  Rs.  20,000  a  year,  and  in  the  case  of  Bhagwant  Singh  of  Mur- 
8&n  to  Rs.  10,000.  Not  content  with  this,  Daya  B&m  claimed  an  additional 
remission  of  Rs.  10,000  a  year,  cm  the  ground  of  custom,  for  1211  and  1212 
fasli.  He  was  then  as  farmer  paying  Rs.  3,30,000  per  annum  as  land  revenue, 
and  as  proprietor  Rs.  1,35,000,  and  put  in  a  letter  of  the  Marhatta  General 
DuBoigne  allowing  Rs.  10,000  as  'mudfi  ham^jib  mam'dV  or  *  customary  deduc- 
tion,' and  one  of  Perron's  allowing  Rs.  16,062  for  1802,  and  Rs.  10,000  for  1803.« 
This  olaim  was  disallowed,  but  neither  he  nor  the  Mnrs&n  Raja  refrained  from 
collecting  the  illegal  cesses  until  the  fall  of  Hdthras  and  Mursan.  In  1806, 
the  want  of  rain  was  much  felt.  None  fell  up  to  the  15th  of  August,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  4th  of  September  that  the  regular  monsoon  commenced. 
Similar  complaints  were  received  in  1808,  when  the  rains  did  not  set  in  until 

_       ,  .         Auffust.     The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  remissions 

Droughts  and  remissions.  .  ^  '  , 

amounting  to  three  annas  m  the  rupee  were  granted 
to  all  except  the  most  powerful  zaminddrs.  These  remissions  amounted  in 
1806  to  Rs.  1,88,278  for  loss  caused  by  the  marching  of  troops  ;  Rs.  60,980 
for  damages  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  field  mice  (mtiskhori)^  besides 
the  three  annas  in  the  rupee.'  Mr.  Grant,  writing  in  1806,  says,  with  regard 
to  these  remissions  *: — "  I  am  convinced  that  the  intention  of  Government  has 
been  nearly  rendered  abortive,  and  that  of  the  considerable  remissions  which 
have  been  authorised  in  this  district,  a  very  small  proportion  has  been  granted 
to  ihe  inferior  classes  of  zamlnddrs  and  ryots,  for  whose  relief  I  conceive  the 
indulgence  of  Government  to  have  been  intended."  Besides  the  remissions 
of  land  revenue,  large  remissions  of  advances  (takkdvi)  were  granted,  so  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  during  the  first  five  years  of  our  rule  no  sales  for  arrearss; 
of  land  revenue  were  necessary. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners,  appointed  under  Regulation  X.  of  1807,  met  at 
Aligarh  in  December  of  that  year,  and  issued  instructions  for  a  permanent  set- 
tlement. The  Collector  stated  that,  owing  to  wars  and  bad  seasons,  only  three- 
fifths  of  tlie  culturable  land  were  then  under  cultivation ;  that  with  improved 
management  he  expected  an  increase  of  eight  lakhs  of  rupees  to  the  revenue 
in  six  years;  and  deprecated  the  introduction  of  a  permanent  settlement.     The 

1  Board's  Records, 20th  June,  1806,  No.  17;  Ihid^lih  June,  if06,  Noa.  16— 50;26tci  August,  1806, 
Nos.  7-  8  ;  S3rd  January.  1807,  No  28.  Daya  Kara  also  received  compensation  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Hitbraa  mint.  'Board's  Records,  22hd  April,  1806,  No.6;  23rd  January,  1808, No.  28;  24th 
May,  1808,  No.  6;  25th  April,  18(9,  Nob.  46-63,  'As  to  drought,  see  Board's  Records  26tb 
August,  1806.  Nos.  7,  8 ;  26th  February,  ihOS,  No.  1 ;  26ih  September.  1808,  No.  48  ;  and  Bemis- 
slonsi  26lh  February,  1808,  No.  1 ;  2  <rd  September,  1809,  No.  84.  *  Again,  in  Board's  Records, 
I6th  January,  lfc09,  40,  Collector  reports  that  "  but  few  of  the  people  hare  received  the  bene- 
Tolent Indulgence  of  Grovernment,"  whereon  he  was  directed  in  forming  the  settlement  to  make 
farther  inquiries. 
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Board  then  directed  a  settlement  with  farmers  for  three  years,  and  ^vith  pio- 
State  of  tbe  district  in     prietors  for  a  simQar  term,  with  a  stipolation  that  the 
*®^^*  revenue  assessed  for  the  last  year  should  remain  fixed 

for  ever,  in  ease  the  zaminddrs  were  willing  to  engage  for  its  f^ymeDi  in 
perpetuity,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors.     This  sanction 
was,  fortunately  for  the  State,  never  obtained.     The  Court  of  Directors  were 
informed  of  this  intention  in  a  despatch  dated  31st  July,  1807,  and  again  in  1 808, 
and  in  their  reply,  dated  27th  February,  1810,  they  express  their  determination 
not  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  settlement  of  the  ceded  and  conquered  pro- 
vinces in  perpetuity  until  all  the  proceedings  regarding  the  current  settlement 
were  before  them.^     In  1811  they  disallowed  the  permanency  of  the  exig^ting 
settlement,  and  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Regulation  X.,  1807,  were  rescinded 
by  Regulations  IX.  and  X.  of  1812,  which  again  reverted  to  the  declaratians 
contained  in  the  Regulations  of  1803  and  1805. 

With  this  settlement  ^  was  introduced  the  system  of  tahsilis,  by  which  tab- 
sild&rs  received  fixed  salaries  instead  of  the  commission  often  per  cent  on  the 
collections  formerly  given.  Mr.  Russell  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Trant,  who 
carried  out  the  new  settlement  with  the  village  proprietors  of  the  Mattra  and 

eastern  parganahs  which  had  been  held  in  farm  by 
Beinmption  of  farms.  _         _/      ^^V.  ,  o,.      ,        •.  tt    i  .  t  -.--      « 

Daya  nam,  i3hagwant  omgh  and  xLarkisban.     Mr.  £. 

Elliott  joined  in  December,  1808,  and  carried  out  the  settlement  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  district^  with  the  exception  of  two  parganahs.  The  land  revenue 
of  Aligarh  in  the  year  1218,  exclusive  of  the  lands  formerly  held  in  farm  or  at  t 
fixed  revenue,  stood  at  Bs.  20,74,010,  or  Rs.  4,00,906  above  the  land  revenue 
of  1215.  '  The  revenue  of  the  resumed  farms  was  fixed  at  Rs.  8,12,835,  and 
exceeded  the  revenue  paid  by  the  farmers  by  over  three  lakhs  of  rupees,  yet  the 
people  did  not  complain,  and  only  rejoiced  at  being  delivered  from  the  oppresr 
sion  of  the  late  farmers.  The  total  revenue  of  1216  faali  (1808-9  A.  D.)  is 
given  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  at  Rs.  26,03,825,  of  1217  at  Rs.  28,60,661,  and  of  1218 
at'Rs.  31,03,793,  and  the  number  of  persons  allowed  to  engage  at  3,324. 

The  settlement  was  too  hurried  to  admit  of  that  scrutiny  into  the  rights  of 
the  proprietors  which  Government  desired  ;  and  in  1810  Mr.  Fortescue,  whilst 
regretting  the  frequency  of  sales  for  arrears,  suggested  that  the  separate  posses- 
sion and  responsibility  of  sharers  might  be  attempted,  when  be  believed  that 
fewer  sales  would  occur.  The  Board,  accordingly,  instructed  Collectors  to 
„     ^,  .    ^    ..  allow  all  persons  to  claim  admission  to  the  proprie- 

Boird'B  instTUctioDB.  *^  x-     r 

tary  right,  whether  they  had  previously  been  admitted 
to  engage  for  the  Government  revenue  or  not.     Another  cause  of  distress  was 


^  A  full  accounl  of  the  arguments  and  proceedingB  in  relation  to  this  attempt  at  apermaneBt 
■ettlement  is  giveo  in  Selections  from  Revenue  Records,  N.  W.  F.,  1S18-S0  :  Galcuttay  1866;  sfe 
page  29.  '  Ist  January,  1808. 
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the  system  of  taking  seourity  for  one-fourth  of  the  reyenues  from  thezamfn- 
d4r8,  whioh  Mr.  H.  Newnham  thus  describes.^  ^^  In  this  district  many  estates 
are  confessedly  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  securities, — in  some  cases  on  the 
strength  of  the  security  bond,  in  others  by  katkina.  Possession  of  the  securi- 
ties, on  whatever  grounds,  is  equally  injurious  to  the  landholders  and  to  Govern- 
ment.  A  process  is  issued  to  the  landholder,  who  attends  and  says  he  is  not  in 
possession  ;  the  security  is  then  called  upon,  who  frequently  confesses  posses- 
sion, but  complains  of  loss,  claims  a  settlement  of  accounts,  and  advances  a 
variety  of  private  engagements  and  pecuniary  concerns.  Legally,  if  the  secu- 
rity has  paid  a  fourth  of  the  revenue  for  whioh  he  is  responsible,  he  is  released 
from  every  public  demand.  Supposing  him  to  have  paid  the  fourth,  but  to 
have  realized  the  whole  demand  from  the  estate,  in  which  way  is  the  revenue 
recoverable  ?  The  ruin  of  the  estate  is  too  often  the  object  of  the  security,  and 
possession  gives  him  full  means  to  effect  that  purpose.  As  many  talukas  have 
arisen  through  this  oause,  the  landholders  of  large  estates  become  seourity  to 
ruin  the  smaller  zam(nd&rs,  and  thereby  increase  their  estates  by  the  purchase 
of  the  former  zamind&rs'  lands.  The  sufferings  of  the  former  class  from  this 
one  cause  are  numberless,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  nearly  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  landed  property  in  this  district  is  in  this  predicament."  The 
Board  replied  that  they  were  aware  of  the  inconveniences  to  whioh  landholders 
were  exposed  by  the  requisition  of  security,  and  contemplated  proposing  to 
Qovernment^  from  the  expiration  of  the  present  leases,  the  exemption  of  actual 
proprietors  of  land  from  the  necessity  of  furnishing  it.  But  it  was  not  till 
November,  1817,  that  the  Board  authorized  the  Collector  to  dispense  with  the 
requisition  of  security  in  cases  where  it  appeared  unnecessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  revenue. 

The  settlement  in  the  parganahs  lately  farmed  was  in  every  instance  a  pro- 
Settlement  of    1816-18     ^^^^'""^  ^°®*  *^^  ^^*  *^^P*®^  ^^*  *  ^^^^  ^^  affording 
worked  badly  in  resamed    temporary  relief  to  the  newly  admitted  village  proprie- 

tors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  retaining  ultimately  the 
assessment  which  these  talukad&rs  were  understood  to  have  realized  from  them. 
It  was  also  adopted  in  Firuzabad  and  Jalesar  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
highest  obtainable  assessment  for  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  as  such  final  assess- 
ment was,  under  the  provisions  of  Regulation  7,  1807,  to  become  permanent. 
This  olgect  failed  in  most  of  these  parganahs.  Mr.  Newnham,  writing^  in  1811, 
says : — "The  change  in  the  management  of  the  lands  (from  farmers  to  zamia- 
d4rs)  appears  to  have  failed  in  continuing  the  same  state  of  high  cultivation  ; 
in  the  plaoe  of  a  floating  capital,  of  the  command  of  labour,  and  all  the  ready 
powers  of  agriculture,  men  who  had  no  wealth  but  their  industry  and  proprie* 
tary  rights  were  introduced,  and  who  could  not  be  expected  to  be  able  to  entice 

1  To  Board,  Itt  Jsnaary,  1811.  *  To  Board  30th  3n\j,  1811. 
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into  their  villages,  rjots  to  cnltivate  the  lands  which  had  been  tilled  by  tbe 
personal  servants  of  the  talukad&r  as  labonrers^  or  as  assignments  in  lieu  oS 
money  wages,  which  compensation  was  not  omitted  in  the  acooont  of  the  assets. 
The  newly  acknowledged  zamiadars  could  only  look  to  their  ryots,  on  whom  they 
increased  the  demand  in  proportion  that  the  Government  demand  increased 
towards  themselves.  A  ryot,  insolvent  through  misfortune,  or  resisting  a  oUim 
he  could  scarcely  discharge,  soon  gave  rise  to  difficulties,  and  the  ruinous  vacancy 
which  the  flight  or  death  of  ryots  or  labourers  occasioned  was  in  no  way  to  be 
remedied." 

The  next  settlement  was  for  four  years.   Since  the  revocation  by  the  autho- 
rities in  Europe  of  the  promised  permanency  of  the  second  triennial  settlement 
^     ^     .  ,      ^ ,        ^     micrht  have  been  understood  to  authorize  a  recurrence 

Qnartennial    letllement,  ^ 

isi9-i22i/<i«/t  0()H-13  to     to  the  original  provisions  of  Regulation  IX.  of  1805, 

which  had  prescribed  that,  on  the  expiration  of  such 
second  triennial  settlement,  a  third  settlement  for  four  years,  from  1219  to 
1222  fasli  was  to  be  formed  on  specified  principles,  it  would  probably  have  been 
advisable  to  have  adopted  this  measure  to  equalize  the  assessments  on  particular 
estates;  but  as  Regulation  X.  of  1812,  which  rescinded  Regulation  X.  of  1807, 
was  silent  in  regard  to  such  intermediate  re-settlement,  the  only  modifications 
attempted  during  the  four  years  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  decennial 
period  from  the  conquest  {122S  fasli) j  for  which  provision  was  made,  consisted 
of  annual  expedients  for  the  management  of  the  deteriorated  estates,  while  those 
who  continued  to  pay  the  assessments  of  1218  fasli  were  left  undisturbed. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Ferguson  in  1812-13  slightly  increased  the  revenue,  and  the 
number  of  persons  admitted  to  engagements  rose  from  3,324  to  4,6 12,  show- 
ing that  the  Board's  directions  in  1810  were  not  overlooked.  Though  the 
diarges  of  collection  were  decreased,  and  there  was  more  supervision,  heavy 
balances  accrued,  with  remissions,  reductions,  and  partial  re-settlementa,  in  con* 
Distfibotion  of  fiscal  ad-  sequence  of  landholders  absconding  and  sales  of  land 
miniBtEsttofl.  ^ot  meeting  purchasers.     The   accounts  of  the  re- 

settlement of  farmed  villages  show  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  of  Rs.  90,443  in 
ni9,  Rs.  23,474  in  1220,  and  Rs.  1,03,600  in  1221.  Attempts  at  the 
d^raarcation  of  village  boundaries  were  now  for  the  first  time  made.  In 
1JB14-15,  the  Western  Board  sent  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Boulderson  to  take 
charge  of  a  portion  of  the  district.  Parganahs  An^psbahr,  Akrabad,  Gangiri, 
Jahdngirabad,  Jal&li,  Pachl&na,  and  Sikandra  Rao  were  made  over  to  Mr. 
Calvert,  together  with  some  parganahs  of  £t&wa  and  Fatehgarh.  Parganahs 
Sadabad,  Khandauli^  Mah&ban,  M&t,  Firuzabad,  Jalesar,  R&ya,  Sonai,  and 
Sahpu  were  intrusted  to  Mr.  Boulderson,  and  Mr.  Ferguson  retained  charge 
of  Kuil  and  the  remaining  parganahs.  In  1816,  Mr.  Ferguson  resumed  charge 
of  the  eastern  division  on  Mr.  Calvert's  departure.     In  the  same  year,  three 
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parganahs,  Firuzabad,  Sabpu  aud  Khandauliy  were  transferred  to  Agra,  and  at 
that  time  paid  a  revenue  of  Bs.  3,77,711.^  At  the  same  time  Nob  Jbil  and 
Sikandra  were  given  over  to  Mr.  Boulderson,  and  the  Kasganj  tabsil  was 
received  from  Et&wa.^ 

The  fourth  settlement  for  five  years  was  made  hy  Messrs.  Ferguson,  Calvert 

Fourth  settlemenf ,  13J3     ^"^^  Boulderson  for  the  parganahs  under  their  respec- 
to  i2S7/o#2i;  or  I8i6-i6  to     tive   charges,    giving  an  aggregate   land  revenue   of 

Bs.  30,29,833,  being  an  increase  on  the  former  setUement 
of  Bs.  2,74,638.      In  the  old  farmed  parganahs  the  rates  established  by  Mr. 
Boulderson  reached  the  highest  assessment  of  1218.     In  submitting  an  account 
of  the  portions  of  the  district  settled  by  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Calvert,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  after  noticing  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  exten  • 
siou  of  the  settlement  of  1218  for  four  years,  and  the  principles  on  which  that 
measure  was  fouaded,  remark  : — "  A  progressive  settlement,  which  should  rest 
on  a  speculation  of  proftpective  improvement,  will  generally  defeat  itself.     The 
landholders  seldom  look  beyond  the  immediate  operations  of  .the  current  year, 
and  will  thoughtlessly  bind  themselves  to  a  future  incumbrance  of  any  extent  for 
the  sake  of  a  present  relief.     A  moderate  enhancement  would  perhaps  stimulate 
their  exertions,  and  industry  to  meet  it,  particularly  if  it  be  limited  to  a  portion 
of  the  lease,  so  as  to  leave  to  them  in  the  remainder  of  the  term  the  benefits  of 
such  industry.     But,   generally  speaking,   when   the   actual    pressure   of  a 
load   (the  weight  of  which  they  did  not  estimate)  falls   upon  them,  they 
recede  in  despair  from  the  struggle,  and  the  result  not  only  disappoints  the 
anticipated  increase  from  expected  improvement,  but  will  frequently  produce 
a   retrograde  falling   off    in  the  former  cultivation.      This   remark  is  fully 
exemplified  in  several  of  the  accounts  now  submitted  to  your  Lordship,  where 
the  deficiency  on  the  ultimate  demand  of  the  former  settlement  far  exceeds 
the  difference  between  that  demand  and  what  had  been  punctually  realized 
in   the  early   part  of  the   lease.     The   remark   might    also    be   deemed   as 
affording  an  argument  against  the    new   arrangements  which  are   proposed 
for  your  Lordship's  sanction,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  at  a  progressive 
assessment.     But  in  the  present  instance  the  measure  is  principally  confined  to 
the  re-establishment  of  temporary  abatements.  Those  cases  in  which  the  progres- 
sive assessment  is  at  an  increase  upon  the  former  settlement  are  comparatively 
few,  and  of  inconsiderable  amount,  and  the  further  additions  to  the  assessment 
of  the  current  year,  which  has  been  realized  with  sufficient  punctuality,  are 
trifling.    In  taking  a  view  of  these  settlements,  and  of  the  accounts  of  the  other 
portion  of  the  district,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  offering  to  your  Lordship  our 
deliberate  opinion  that  no  increase  of  revenue  can  be  expected  from  any  future 

1  Sahpu,  Bs.  40,028s  Kbandauli.  Ra.  6:^,265;  Firazabad,  Ra.  209,428  ;  see  Board's  Records,  6th 
Kovember,  1816,  No  1.  '  Jbid,  Slat  December,  1816,  No.  16 
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re-settlement  of  this  district.  These  arrangements  have  oertainlj  remedied 
many  errors  and  inaccuracies  which  have  occurred  in  the  former  settlement ; 
but,  exclusive  of  errors,  which  are  perhaps  unavoidable  in  a  general  settlement, 
and  of  probable  embarrassments  from  unfavourable  seasons,  much  oounterao- 
tion  to  any  future  re-settlement  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  landholders 
themselves,  who  have  learnt  the  mode  of  anticipating  the  requisition  of  an 
increase  by  a  reduction  of  the  assets  towards  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  either 
by  throwing  the  land  altogether  out  of  cultivation,  or  by  discontinuing  the 
culture  of  the  more  valuable  produce,  such  as  sugar-cane,  cotton,  Ac.  This 
latter  measure  affects  also  the  revenue  of  the  customs.  Section  7,  Begolation 
IX.,  1805,  held  out  to  the  landholders  of  the  conquered  provinces  the  hope  of  a 
permanent  settlement  from  the  year  1223.  The  promise  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  be  partial,  and  to  be  not  very  clearly  defined,  as  it  is  restricted  to  those  lands 
which  may  be  in  a  state  of  cultivation  to  warrant  the  measure.  But  the  land- 
holders looked  only  to  the  promise,  and  did  not  calculate  on  the  reservation 
attached  to  it.  The  disappointment  is  accordingly  general.  Even  nnder  this 
reservation,  a  majority  of  the  parganahs  in  this  district  would,  on  a  comparison 
of  the  improvable  land  with  that  in  actual  cultivation,  be  found  not  to  possess 
ttiore  of  the  former  than  what  the  landholders  might  be  deemed  entitled  to  ajs 
the  future  reward  of  their  industry.  Considerable  abatements  were  granted  Qn 
some  cases  apparently  on  insufficient  grounds)  in  the  first  years  of  this  settle- 
ment ;  but  the  Board  deemed  it  expedient  to  waive  a  retrospective  revision  of 
them,  an  indulgence  which  has  probably  contributed  to  the  punctuality  with 
which  the  revenue  has,  generally  speaking,  hitherto  been  paid.  The  land  fit 
for  cultivation  is  stated  at  more  than  two  -thirds  of  the  land  under  tillage,  so 
that  of  the  arable  land  little  more  than  seven-twelfths  are  in  cultivation.  The 
waste  also  appears  very  extensive,*  — the  twenty-five  parganahs,  regarding 
which  this  information  is  furnished,  exhibit  281  farms  out  of  an  aggregate  of 
1,692  estates.'* 

This  quinquennial  settlement  was  extended  in  the  ceded  parganahs  for  five 

years  by  Beffulation  XVI.  of  1816,  and  a^ain  for  five 
Uttlement  extended.  j  j        c>  7  e 

years  by  order  of  Government  in  1822,  and  for  a 
further  term  of  five  years,  from  1235  to  1239  fasli  (1827-8  to  1881-2  A.  D.),  by 
Government  orders  of  the  13th  April  1826.  In  the  conquered  parganahs  it  was 
extended  for  five  years,  from  1228  to  1232  fasKy  by  orders  of  Government  in 
1818.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  this  settlement  it  was  found  advisable  to 
restrain  tahsildars  from  exacting  interest  on  balances  and  from  taking  villages 
under  direct  management  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Collector.  These 
settlements  were  again  extended  from  1233  to  1237  fasli  (1815-16  to  1829-30, 
A.  D.),  to  allow  time  for  the  inquiries  directed  by  Regulation  YII.  of  1822, 

1  Settlement  Recordp,  N,-W.  P.,  8S. 
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while  certain  parganahs  in  which  the  errors  were  most  glaring  were  exempted 
from  the  role  of  extension  and  were  immediately  settled. 

For  the  settlement  under  Begolai^on  VII.  of  1822  scarcely  any  extra  estab- 
Inad^qnate  proTinion  for     Kshment  was  allowed  in  this  district,  and  the  CoUec- 
rcTWon  of  •ettlemenb.  ^^'^  ^^le  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  other  duties 

of  his  o£Bce  to  admit  of  his  careful  attention  being  given  to  the  detailed  and 
laborious  enquiry  prescribed  by  Regulation  YII.  of  1822.  It  was  found  at  the 
next  setUement  of  this  district^  that  villages  settled  under  this  Regulation  were 
generally  over-assessed.  Mr.  H.  Rose,  in  reporting  the  settiements  of  par- 
ganahs Jal41i,  Akrabady  Sikandra  Rao  and  Mdrahra  in  1839,  writes  that  ^^  out 
of  37  villages  settied  under  Regulation  YII.  of  1822,  35  required  reduction  of. 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  6,440,  on  a  jama  of  Rs.  47,533.  The  system 
of  setdement  under  that  Regulation  undoubtedly  tended  to  cause  over-assess- 
ment; but  tiiat  system,  faulty  as  it  was,  had  not  fair  play  in  this  district, 
where  the  Setdement  Officer,  when  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  revenue 
which  his  papers  warranted  him  to  demand,  was  in  the  habit  of  appointing 
native  assessors  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  the  estimate  of  assets. 
That  under  such  a  method  of  settlement  some  estates  should  have  broken  down 
and  others  should  now  exhibit  marks  of  over-assessment  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  The  matter  for  surprise  is  that  the  whole  have  not  been  ruined  long, 
ago." 

Mr.  Stirling  gives  the  following  lamentable  description  of  the  state  of  the 
district  in  his  time : — ^^  The  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  tahsili  estab* 
lisments,  and  their  inefficiency,  has  been  that  almost  all  the  villages  in  this 
district  have  been  mortgaged,  farmed,  sold  or  given  over  to  creditors.  A  few 
intriguing,  dishonest  and  avaricious  men,  have  by  indirect  means  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  greater  portion  of  the  most  flourishing  estates  in  this  district* 
These  changes  of  property  have  upset  all  kinds  of  village  rights,  and  the 
individual  claims  of  cultivators,  amongst  whom  tenfold  more  distress  has  been 
occasioned  than  has  been  experienced  in  any  district  of  which  I  have  had 
charge."  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agra,  dated  19th  May, 
1832,  Mr.  Stirling  attributes  much  of  the  prevailing  distress  in  the  country  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Benares  mint,  the  bankrupty  of  indigo  factories,  and  the 
reduced  purchases  of  G-ovemment.  He  stated  the  effects  of  the  abolition  of 
the  mint  to  be,  first,  a  considerable  enhancement  of  the  price  of  coin  as  com- 
pared with  silver  bullion ;  second,  an  unavoidable  continued  debasement  of  the 
currency  ;  third,  a  growing  scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium  ;  and  he  cour 
sidered  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  country  to  have  suffered  from  thes^ 
causes  at  the  rate  of  eleven  per  cent.,  and  that  the  prices  of  commodities  and 
of  grain  and  labour  had  fallen  to  that  extent.  The  bankruptcy  of  all  the  indigo 
manufactories  not  only  occasioned  the  failure  of  many  respectable  native  housee^ 
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but  swept  away  a  large  amount  of  currency  from  those  channels  of  circulation 
in  which  it  had  been  long  employed,  and  had  afforded  occupation  to  the  indus- 
try of  a  great  number  of  commercial  men  and  agriculturists.     Such  a  con- 
vulsion caused  no  inconsiderable  distress  ;  but  happily  the  immediate  loss  did 
not  faD  with  too  great  a  weight  on  the  country.    Owing  to  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing large  advances,  the  people  had  received  perhaps  more  than  the  full  price  of 
their  labour  and  commodities,  and  when  the  treasure  usually  expended  on  indigo 
works  ceased  to  ftow,  they  had  only  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of 
grain.     Mr.  Stirling  calculated  the  diminution  of  the  Company's  purchases  to 
be  about  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  annually.     At  the  same  time  Mr.  Smith  thinks^ 
that,   during  this  period,  though  at  first  much  land  was  left  out  of  cultivation 
and  many  of  the  old  proprietors  lost  their  villages,  still  there  had  been  much 
general  progress.     In  1815,  the  total  cultivated  area  of  the  district  as  it  then 
stood,  exclusive  of  the  large  talukas,  was  only  934,078  acres  ;  and  if  100,000 
acres  be  taken  as  the  area  under  cultivation  in  the  talukas,  the  total  cultivated 
area  will  h3,ve  been  1,034,078  acres.     "  But  the  cultivated  area  of  the  district, 
redttced  to  its  present  size  at  the  time  of  last  settlement,  was  839,127  acres,  or 
81  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivation  of  about  three  districts  in  1815.     I  am 
rather  under  the  mark  in  concluding  that  by  the  time  the  last  settlement  was 
finished,  cultivation  in  Aligarh,  even  since  1815,  had  at  least  doubled,  and  that 
since  1803  it  must  have  more  than  doubled.     In  1815   the  revenue  fell  at 
Rs.  3-6-5  per  cultivated  acre,  and  at  last  settlement  (1838)  though  the  revenue 
was  increased,  it  fell  at  only  Rs.  2t3-1  per  cultivated  acre." 

In  1833,  Mr.  John  Thornton  was  appointed  to  officiate  as  Deputy  Collector 
Mr.  John  Thomton'g  re-     ^^  Aligarh,  and  was  intrusted  with  the   revision  of  the 
^^•***'**  settlement  under  Regulation  IX.  of  1 833.     He  joined 

his  appointment  in  December  of  that  year,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the  set- 
tiement  office  five  years,  during  which  time  he  finished  the  settlement  of  parga- 
nahs  H&thras,  Murs&n,  Gorai,  Hasangarh,  Khair,  Chandaus,  Somna,  Koil, 
Atrituli,  Murthal  and  the  talukas  of  Bhamauri  N&h  and  Datauli.  He  also  made 
a  summary  settlement  for  six  years  of  parganah  Tappal,  part  of  the  jagir  of  the 
Begam  Sumru,  which  had  lapsed  by  her  death  in  1837.  Mr.  Thornton  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  Rose,  who  took  charge  in  December,  1838,  and  finished 
the  settlement  of  the  remaining  parganahs,  viz.,  Sikandra  Rao,  Marahra,  Akra- 
bad,  JalAli  and  Barauli  in  July,  1839.  Both  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Rose  were 
ably  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Wright,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Customs 
line  at  Hansi,  who  was  appointed,  at  Mr.  Thornton's  recommendation,  in  1837, 
fis  Assistant  in  the  settlement.  In  1840,  parganah  Tappal  was  resettled  by 
Mr.  Wright,  at  a  revenue  of  Rs.  1,18,206. 

^  Settlement  Report,  p.  63  :  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith  as  Settlement  Officer  it  particularly 
Taloable  on  this  point. 
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By  this  revision  of  die  settlement  a  total  increase  in  the  assessment  was 
Prindplea    of    sMesa-    g&in^d  of  Bs.   75,785^  but  this  increase  was  mainly 
ment  in  183S.  effected  on  the  estates  of  some  of  the  talnkad&rs,  who, 

daring  the  past  settlements,  had  contrived  to  conceal  their  real  resonrce^. 
Under  the  new  system  of  settlement,  such  an  evasion  of  the  jnst  demand  of 
(Government  was  almost  impossible.  The  Settlement  Officer  no  longer  trusted  to 
arbitrary  valuations  of  assets  and  estimates  of  area  formed  by  the  kanungoes  and 
patwftris.  Each  village  was  accurately  surveyed,  measured  and  mapped,  field  by 
field,  and  the  lands  divided  into  four  classes  with  reference  to  their  proximity  to 
the  village,  as  at  present  These  four  classes  were  comprehended  in  the  two  great 
divisions  of  irrigated  and  unirrigated  lands,  and  for  each  class  average  par- 
ganah  rent-rates  were  framed  from  the  results  of  a  careful  enquiry  into  the 
actual  rents  paid  by  cultivators  for  such  lands,  and  by  a  comparison  with  the 
rates  in  neighbouring  parganahs.    These  rates,  applied  to  the  areas  of  eaph 

• 

olass  of  land,  gave  the  village  renir-roll  or  gross  assets  of  each  village,  and  the 
jama  or  Government  demand  was  then  obtained  by  a  deduction  in  favour  of  the 
zamind&rs  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  on  the  gross  assets.  This  demand  was 
further  tested  by  an  examination  of  the  recorded  assets  of  the  estate  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  by  the  daul  or  estimate  of  the  tahsildirs.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fiiir  than  such  an  assessment,  provided  that  the  lands  were  rightly  classified. 
Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Rose  were  careful  to  satisfy  themselves  on  these  important 
points  ;  one  or  two  of  the  talukad&rs  tried  to  obtain  easy  terms  by  throwing  a 
great  proportion  of  their  lands  out  of  cultivation  at  the  time  of  settlement,  and 
by  stopping  up  their  earthen  wells;  but  Mr.  Thornton  readQy  detected  the  fraud* 
The  revenue  survey  was  made  between  the  years  1833  and  1837,  when 
parganah  Tappal  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Brown,  and  the  remaining  parga- 
nahs by  Captain  Wroughton.  In  most  instances  the  khcuraha  or  indices,  and 
Mhc^rah^  or  field  maps  were  furnished  by  the  survey  establishment,  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  these  important  documents  were  in  general  drawn  up  very 
incorrectly,  especially  the  field  maps. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  made  the  existing  settlement  of  the  district  between  1866 

Mp.  w.  n.  Smith  on  post    ^^^  1873.    In  reviewing  the  past  fiscal  history  of  the 

setUements.  district,  he  writes  ^—"  From  all  the  authorities  and 

facts  which  I  have  considered,  my  deductions  are  as  follow: — ^That  at  the  time  of 

the  conquest  the  entire  district  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  disorganization ;  that 

population  was  defective  and  much  land  out  of  cultivation  ;  that  the  zamindirs 

generafij  were  in  a  depressed  and  unsettled  state  ;  and  that  they  were  called 

lipon  to  pay  a  very  heavy  revenue  before  they  had  recovered  from  the  injurious 

results  of  former  misrule,  but  that  the  good  effect  of  our  rule  very  soon  became 

manifest.    With   the  aid  of  remissions  and  reductions,  which  were  largely 

resorted  to,  in  other  words, by  lenient  treatment,  they  tided  overtimes  of  difficulfy. 
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MeaDwhil«  population  and  cnltivatioit  alike  increased,  and  witluB  30  years  tliere 
wofl  donbte  as  much  land  under  ^e  plough  as  before,  while  the  asseBsmants 
having  been,  wiUifew  exceptions,  left  untouched  aft«r  1819,  the  incidence  of  tbe 
revenue  rat«  on  the  coltiTated  acre  fell  lower  and  lower,  and  at  the  end  tbe  people 
wei«  paying  half  tbe  rate  for  double  the  amount  of  land.  No  donbt  the  revenue 
'was  even  then  heavy,  and  trom  time  to  time  bad  seasoujs  may  have  caused 
much  individual  and  partial  distress,  but  on  tbe  whole  the  landholders  of  the 
district  maintained  their  original  position,  and  the  general  reeolis  of  Uie  30  years 
■was  a  constantly  improved  revenue  administration,  and  in  the  mass  an  enor- 
mous amelioration  in  general  progress  and  prosperity." 

Ilie  prin<nple8  of  assessment  adopted  at  tbe  present  settlement  were  snb- 
Frlndple*  of  uHwment  Btantially  the  same  as  those  described  above,  bat  in  work- 
in  1B«-T4.  iQg  oQt;  ^iQ  average  rates,  the  particular  rates  which 
each  class  of  soil  actually  paid  were  first  discovered,  and  then  these  rates  were 
applied  to  the  soils  as  classified,  and  the  general  total  of  these  rates  was  tAken 
M  the  estimate  for  the  tract  of  country  for  which  they  had  been  selected.  Tbe 
dassification  ai  soils  adopted  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  352)  ;  and  here  it 
may  be  said  that  this  classification  is  the  one  acknowledged  by  the  people  in  tlieii 
own  transactions ;  and  the  rates  found  to  prevail,  and  on  which  the  assessment  is 
based,  represent  actual  fiuits.  Tbe  general  rates,  modified  by  the  peculiar  local 
characteristics  of  each  estate,  form  the  basis  of  the  individual  assessment  a[ 
these  estates.  The  following  statement  shows  the  initial  and  eipiring  revenue 
of  the  past  settlement,  and  the  new  revenue  for  each  tabsll  in  the  district : — 


The  new  assessment  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  Bs.  3,06,100,  or  16*6  per 
cent,  over  the  initial  revenue  of  the  old  assessment^  and  of  Bs.  2,90,573,  or  16*2 
per  cent,  over  the  current  revenue,  and  this,  t«o,  tiiough  the  proportion  taken  by 
tbe  State  has  fallen  from  68*9  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  rental  assets.  Hie 
caases  of  this  increase  are  the  increase  in  cultivation,  population  and  irrigation, 
and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  rents  and  prices.    Besides  the  land  revenue. 
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Bb.  2,14,551-7-6  are  collected  for  the  ten  per  cent,  cess  under  Act  XYIIL  of 
1871,  and  Bs.  1,08,117  for  patw&ris'  fees,  bringing  op  the  total  demand  from 
the  district  to  Bs.  24,70,011,  and  giving  an  increase  of  23*8  per  cent,  on  the 
old  demand.  In  tabsilis  Koil  and  Atrauli,  the  new  demand  was  collected  in  * 
1871-72;  in  Igl&s  and  Ehair  in  1872-73;  and  in  H&thras  and  Sikandra  Bao 
in  1873-74.    The  settlement  will  probably  be  confirmed  from  1871  to  1901. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  ofl^ial  account  of  the  revenue  demand, 
collections,  and  balances  from  1860-61  to  1872-73. 


Tear. 


Demands. 


lSSO-61 
18«1-S9 
186S-a8 
1S68-64 
I8S4-66 
1SS6-66 
1866-67 
1867-6S 
1669-69 
1669-70 
lSiO-71 
1S71-7S 
1671-79 


•t  • 
*.« 

••* 
••• 
... 
•■• 

.M 


... 
•  •  • 


Collection. 


Rs. 

18,39,760 
18,42.79$ 
18,48,697 
16,41,874 
18,41,692 
18,41,  96 
1 8,40,906 
18,40,601 
18,40,060 
18,40,498 
18,40,669 
19,69,606 
90,05,466 


Rs. 

17,19,038 
17,86,684 
17,98,823 
16,38,888 
18,89,736 
18,34,928 
18,87,160 
18,99,469 
16,88,949 
18,37,848 
18,93,168 
19,51,776 
20,05,050 


Balancef. 


Rs. 

1,90,719 

66,1 1 1 

49,874 

7,991 

18,856 

16,897 

8,725 

1,149 

1,611 

2,580 

1,496 

830 

416 
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ov  Balakos. 

Real 

• 

1 

In  train  of 
liquida- 
tion. 

1 

0 

Q 

r 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,90.712 

••• 

•  •  • 

.•• 

51,811 

6,896 

977 

••• 

49,114 

... 

••• 

6,760 

6.065 

••• 

••• 

1,996 

17,313 

•M 

... 

1,548 

15,898 

— 

••• 

1,499 

1,776 

••• 

... 

1,949 

••• 

••. 

■•• 

1,149 

••• 

•«• 

... 

1,811 

••• 

••• 

••• 

9,580 

••• 

M. 

... 

1,496 

416 

98 

277 

89 

237 

90 

149 

19 

.og 

11 


6-68 
8-04. 
2*69 
-43 
1*09 

•98 
•20 
•06 
•10 
•14 
-08 
-04 
•02 


Jit  talokM. 


Tnming  from  the  land  to  the  proprietary  body,  I  shall  now  take  up  the  great 
talakas  for  which  the  district  is  noted.     For  the  history  of  the  J&t  talok&s  of 

H&thras,  Murs&n  and  Igl&s,  we  have  the  valuable 
report  of  Mr.  John  Thornton,  from  which  the  foUowing 
account  is  mainly  taken.^  AH  these  families  trace  their  origin  to  a  man 
named  Makan,  who  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  came  from  Bajput&na  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Murs&n. 
He  was  a  J&t  of  the  Tenwa  tribe,  and  on  his  arrival  found  the  country  occu- 
pied by  Bajpiits  and  J6ts  of  the  Elhokhen  tribe.  Makan  married  a  woman  of 
tlie  Khokhen  tribe,  and  partly  through  the  influence  of  her  clansmen,  and  partly, 
probably,  on  account  of  the  surrounding  country  being  imperfectly  cultivated, 
he  and  his  descendants,  during  the  next  three  generations,  were  enabled  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  which  they  divided  amongst 
themselves.  Each  sub-division  became  the  parent  of  a  number  of  hamlets 
(ddkhili  fnauza)y  the  occupants  of  which  are  all  of  the  same  caste,  and  trace 
their  origin  to  the  common  ancestor  who  founded  the  parent  village  (asli 

»  Settlement  Reports,  N,-W.  P.,  I.,  947,  . . , 
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mama).  These  dusters  of  villages  in  the  coarse  of  time  became  known  as 
talukas.  The  tract  occupied  by  the  Tenwa  J&ts  was  known  as  tappa  Jo&r, 
becausethetownof  Jo4r  or  Jaw&rwasthe  principal  place  therein,  or  the  lesi- 
dence  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Tappa  Joar  belonged  to  parganah  Jalesar,  hot 
in  the  reign  of  Shahjah&n  (in  1652  A.  D.)y  Sadullah  Kh4n  took  200  villages 
from  Jalesar,  including  the  Jat  tappa,  80  villages  from  Mah&ban,  and  7  from 
Khandauli,  and  formed  them  into  a  new  parganah,  which  he  called  after  his 
own  name,  Sadabad.  The  J&t  confederation  had  become  firmly  established  at  the 
death  of  Sbahjah&n  in  1658  A.  D. ;  and  during  the  wars  that  ensued  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  Nandram,  a  great-grandson  of  Makan,  found  means  to 
establish  himself  as  head  of  his  tribe.  Possessed  of  great  abilities,  and  supported 
by  the  Porach  Baja  of  Dary&pur,  Nandr&m  not  only  refxised  to  pay  the  land-tax, 
but  succeeded  in  incorporating  several  villages  not  owned  by  J&ts  into  the  J&t 
tappa  of  Jo&r.  When  Aurangzeb  became  firmly  established  on  the  throne, 
Nandr&m  submitted  to  the  emperor,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  khidmat  zaiminr 
Aiffi  or  revenue  management  of  Jo&r  and  Toohigarh.  He  subsequently  recdred 
•  grant,  conferring  the  police  management  also  upon  him,  with  the  title  of  faujdir. 
Kandr&m's  influence  remained  unimpaired  until  his  death  in  1695  A.  D. 

.  ^,    ,  ^        He  left  fourteen  sons,  of  whom  three  only  need  be 
Buooesiors  of  NaDdraoi. 

mentioned  here  : — Zulkaran,  the  eldest ;  Jai  Singh, 

the  second  son ;  and  Bhoj  Singh,  the  seventh  son.     The  Hdthras  fEimily  is  des- 

cendedfrom  Jai  Singh,  and  that  of  Murs&n  from  Zulkaran  Singh.  Zulkaran  died 

before  his  father,  and  for  some  years  Bhoj  Singh  took  the  lead  amongst  the 

brethren.     It  is  probable  that  the  authority  of  Bhoj  Singh  varied  just  as  he 

was  able  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  local  Government  officers.    At  last,  in 

1716  A.  D.,  Bhoj  Singh  obtained  from  Sayyid  Abdullah,  the  famous  minister 

of  Farrukhsiy&r,  a  grant  in  terms  similar  to  that  conferred  upon  Nandr&m  by 

Aurangzeb,  and  in  the  following  year  a  remission  of  revenue  BAJdgir.    The 

two  brothers,  Jai  Singh  and  Bhoj  Singh,  divided  the  tappa  equally  between  them, 

and  transmitted  their  possessions  to  their  sons.     Bhoj  Singh  died  in  1750  A.  D. 

and  left  three  sons.    Of  these,  Mohan  Singh  obtained  taluka  Simardhari ;  Jagat 

Bingh,  the  eldest  son,  received  talukas  Barha  and  Tuksdn,  and  left  Barha  to  his 

eldest  son,  Part&b,  whilst  his  second  son,  Mukt4wal  Singh,  received  Tuks&n,  and 

transferred  it  to  Phup  Singh  of  Murs&n.     Kanjal  Singh,  the  third  son  of  Bhoj 

Singh,  received  Chotwa  and  Eotha  Patta,  but  he  was  ousted  in  1768  on  account 

of  arrears,  and  the  talukas  were  divided  between  the  H&thras  and  Murs&n  Rajas. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  history  of  the  family  of  Jai  Singh.    He  died  in 

Jid  Singh.  ^^^^  '^•'^•^  ^^  ^®^*  *^^  ^^^  •  S&want  Singh,  the 

younger  son,  received  a  number  of  villages  as  his  share, 
which  he  formed  into  a  taluka  named  Gubr&ri;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
estate  came  into  the  hands  of  the  eldest  son,  Baran  Singh,  a  man  of  great  aeti- 
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y\lj  and  determination  of  character.  In  1752  Baran  Singh  induced  the  amil 
of  the  Oadh  Vasir  to  transfer  to  him  H&thras  and  the  sorrounding  villages,  held 
until  then  by  a  clan  of  Porach  Rajputs,  and  when  Surajmal,  in  1760,  expelled 
Ratan  Singh,  the  Poraoh  talukadir  of  Mendu,  Baran  Singh  had  influence 
enough  to  secure  the  revenue  management  for  lumself.  Baran  Singh  died  in 
1668  and  left  two  sons.  The  younger  of  these,  by  name  Sakat  Singh,  sucoecded 
to  most  of  those  villages  included  in  his  father's  estate  which  had  formed  a 
portion  of  the  old  tappa  Jo&r.  These  were  divided  after  his  death  into  two 
smaller  talukas,  K&ras  and  Karil, — the  former  fell  to  the  share  of  his  son  Durga 
Singh,  and  the  second  son,  Udai  Singh,  obtained  Karil.  But  all  the  individual 
acquisitions  of  Baran  Singh  descended  to  his  eldest  son,  Bhuri  Singh,  who  did 
not  survive  many  years,  and  during  whose  time  the  estate  appears  neither  to 
have  increased  nor  diminished.  Bhuri  Singh  died  in  1775  A.  D.,  and  Daya 
Sim,  his  youngest  son,  found  means  to  supplant  his  elder  brother,  Nawal  Singh, 
in  by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  father's  possessions.  The  latter  retired  to 
Besw&n  and  founded  the  Besw&n  taluka. 

Before  commencing  the  history  of  Daya  B&m,  I  will  give  the  genealogical 

tree  of  the  family,  from  Makan  the  founder,  which  will 
show  the  ancestors  from  whom  the  several  talnka- 
d&rs  in  H&thras  are  descended.  It  is  taken  from  Mr.  Thornton's  report,  and 
purposely  omits  mention  of  those  sons  of  Nandr&m  whose  descendants  are 
extinct,  or  who  obtained  portions  of  territory  whibh  never  came  at  a  subsequent 
period  into  the  poasession  of  Daya  B&m,  and  which  have  therefore  never  been 
included  in  parganah  H&thras : — 

ICaktfi. 

8o«. 

Knnwur  Sea.  * 
I 


Kudiim,  FfeQjdir. 


ZalkBna, 
jmUanixi.) 


J«l 


SUigli. 


I 


I                      I                        I  ? 

Blio{  Singli.       CbarAman.            jMWint.  Adhkaru, 

(TocfaigK*^)- I (Srinagmr) 


(Hairtenwr. 


Sftimt  Slngb. 


Bttan. 

I 

I 

BbAxL     BhawaOr 
I         (Qnbriri.) 

I 


Babha  BAm, 
(K»JrMt.) 


BatiisAI,  Tb]  Slogli, 

(Sharers  In  TodUgarh.) 


I 


Xiaiian, 
(OabrAri.) 


VwmL  Thttnr  Daya  BAm. 

\r 


Jlwarim 
f. 


I 


GoblDd.    Sakat. 


Bandhlr       Jatkluiaii,      Adopted  eon. 
(let  Menda.)   (aee  Be^wAii      Darga.  Udai. 

and       "  '* 


Shabsidpor.)      |  | 

Indarjlt,  Sandar,       > 

(tala^  kiraa.)  (taloU  Karil.) 


I 


Jagat  Singh. 


I 


I 


MnktAwal. 


Mohao'Shirb.     Kaqjal  Siagb. 

Khnabil  Singh.     Bdmbakih. 

I 


Partib. 

-J  .  I  Jagat  Singh.    (Kolba  Patia.) 

Kharif  Ilia.  (Suandanl.l 

(taloka  'Bailia.)  (talnka  TtMa.)  *^"«"'-' 
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The  desoendants  of  Char&man  and  Jaswant  held  possession,  of  Tochigarh  and 
Bahrdmgarhi  at  Mr.  Thornton's  settlement  Thej  had  possession  of  other 
villages  also  at  different  times ;  bat  as  all  bat  these  two  had  been  in  possession 
of  Daya  R&m  for  38  years,  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  these  two 
Bond  of  Nandrdm  was  confirmed  in  these  two  Tillages  only.  The  desoendants 
also  of  Bijai  Singh  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Harr&mpur  as  a  sob- 
tenare  of  talakas  Barha  and  Gujr&t.  Mokt&wal  Singh,  son  of  Jagat  Singh, 
was  dispossessed  of  his  estate  by  Phap  Singh  of  Marsdn,  who  also  acquired 
Kanjal  Singh's  share  in  Kotha  Patha,  and  his  share  in  Chotwa  fell  to  Daya 
Bkm. 

^^  A  few  separate  villages  were  added  to  the  estate  by  Thiknr  Daya  Bim, 

throngh  arrangements  made  with  the  amils  of  the 
neighbonring  parganahs  ;  bat  his  chief  efforts  appear 
te  have  been  directed  towards  the  expnlsion  of  the  other  descendants  of  Nand 
B4m  from  their  several  estates,  and  the  annexation  of  the  latter  to  his  own  exten- 
sive possessions.  In  1776  A.  D.,  talnka  Simardhari  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1779, 
talaka  Tochigarh  met  the  same  fate.  Talaka  G-abr&ri  followed  in  1794^  and 
talaka  Barha  in  1799  A.  D.  The  last  named  talaka  had  been  taken  ont  of  the 
talokad&r's  hands  by  the  MarhaUas  22  years  before,  daring  which  interval  the 
revenae  was  collected  by  amils  from  the  village  commonities.  These  transac- 
tions are  said  by  Th&kar  Daya  B4m  to  have  taken  place  in  the  way  of  sale, 
mortgage  or  the  like,  bat  it  is  probable  that  little  option  was  allowed  to  the 
weaker  parfy.  The  sabseqnent  possession  of  the  Th&kar  was  not  onintermpted, 
as  the  Govenmient  of  the  time  in  some  years  preferred  to  collect  its  dues  from 
each  village  by  means  of  its  own  officers.  Talakas  K&ras  and  Karil  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  former  occapants,  who  were  more  nearly 
related  to  Daya  B6m,  as  the  foregoing  accoant  will  show ;  bat  they  were  con- 
sidered as  indaded  in  the  main  estate,  and  the  revenae  reqaired  from  them  by 
the  Qovemment  was  paid  by  Th&kar  Daya  B&m  himself.  Snch  was  the  state 
of  things  at  the  commencement  of  oar  rale  in  1803  A.  D." 

After  the  conqaest  of  Aligarh,  the  Gommander-in-Ohief  ased  every  means 

in  his  power  to  conciliate  Daya  Bdm.  He  was  oon- 
firmed  in  the  possession  of  his  ancestral  lands  in  H4tb- 
ras  on  the  same  terms  on  which  he  had  held  them  ander  the  Marhatta  Govern- 
ment. The  revenae  was  fixed  at  Bs.  1,62,828,  and  remained  at  that  snm  nntil 
1807-8.  In  the  following  year  talakas  Gabr&ri  and  Simardhari  were  assigned 
to  him  mjdgir^  and  he  was  allowed  to  engage  for  the  remainder  of  the  par- 
ganah  at  a  revenae,  fixed  for  his  life  at  Bs.  93,620.  No  kind  of  interference  was 
made  with  his  interior  management,  and  indeed  he  was  allowed  to  remain  so 
independent  that  the  people  coant  the  introdaction  of  British  rale  in  the  par- 
ganah  from  the  date  of  Daya  B&m's  expnlsion.    It  was  probably  the  injadicions 
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relaxationof  our  dae  authority  and  superintendence  which  led  to  his  eventual 
ruin.^  During  the  commotions  caused  by  the  war  with  Holkar  and  the  rebellion 
of  Dundi  Kh&n,  Daja  B&m  certainly  did  good  service  :  he  kept  his  part  of  the 
district  free  from  the  rebels,  and  he  also  raised  a  force  of  cavalry^  for  which 
however  he  was  paid  liberally  by  the  Commander-in-Chief^  ifBut  he  soon  dis- 
played a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  disaffection^  and  as  early  as  September, 
]  806,  the  Besident  of  Dehli  wrote  to  the  Magistrate  of  Aligarh  to  the  effect  that 
letters  had  been  received  by  Holkar  from  Daya  B&m.  expressive  of  discontent, 
and  reconunending  the  Magistrate  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  him.  Daya  B&m 
and  the  other  chiefs  of  his  tribe,  viz.,  Bhagwant  Singh  of  Mursfin,  and  Har- 
kishan  Singh  of  Besw&n,  appear  to  have  made  it  a  point  of  honour  never  to  pay  the 
(Government  demand  till  the  last  moment  to  which  they  could  safely  put  it  off; 
and  the  CoUector,  conscious  of  his  inability  to  enforce  the  demand,  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  repeated  remonstrances,  and  an  occasional  vigorouB 
representation  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  those 
talukas.  On  one  occasion,  8th  August,  1810,  the  Collector  stated  that^^  the 
principle  on  which  these  talukadlirs  withhold  their  revenue  is,  that  in  the  event 
of  hostilities  they  may  have  a  supply  of  cash,  or  that  Qovemment,  with  a  view  to 
the  debt,  may  be  prevented  from  proceeding  to  extremities."  Not  less  fre- 
quent were  the  complaints  of  the  Magistrates  against  these  talnkad&rs  for 
affording  a  secure  asylnm  to  offenders  of  all  descriptions^  for  levying  arbitrary 
duties,  for  omitting  to  report  the  occurrence  of  heinous  crimes,  and  for  disre- 
garding the  authority  of  the  courts  of  judicature.  At  length,  in  July,  1816,  the 
Magistrate  (Mr.  Majoribanks)  reported  the  gross  misconduct  of  Th&kur  Daya 
B&m  in  refusing,  after  repeated  ii\junctions,  to  deliver  up  four  offenders  in  a 
case  of  murder;  and  he  strongly  recommended  that  both  Daya  B&m  and 
Bhagwant  Singh  should  be  deprived  of  their  privilege  of  exemption  from  the 
police  system  introduced  in  the  other  parts  of  the  district.  This  report  reached 
the  Supreme  Government  at  a  time  when  it  was  particularly  politic  not  to  pass 
over  such  misconduct,  as  a  rising  of  ^  the  Path&n  population  of  Bohilkhand 
a  few  months  before  had  shown  that  the  minds  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  our 
dominions  were  very  unsettled.  ^^  It  was  therefore  important  to  strike  a  blow 
that  should  impress  all  ranks  with  a  proper  estimate  of  our  vigour  and  military 
means.    At  the  close  of  1816  it  was  resolved  to  reduce  both  Daya  BAm  and 

^  In  1806  Daya  B&m  held  a  farm  of  Bs.  8,31,000  reTenne,  and  was  proprietor  of  an  estate 
■■wwecd  at  Rs.  I,8A,00J.    For  matters  conaected  with  hia  history  see  Board'*  Becordi,  SSnd  April, 

1806,  No.  6 ;  20th  Jane,  1806,  No.   17 ;  S7th  June,  1896,  Noe.  17  to  20  Angoat  1806,  No.  1  i  26th 
Anguet,  1806,  Noa.  7-8 ;  6th,  September.  1806,  No.  17-23  ;  23rd  September,  1806  ;  18th  Jaonaij. 

1807,  Noa.  6-7  i  6th  February,  1807,  No.  7  ;  23rd  January,  1808,  No.  28 ;  28th  May,  1808,  No.  5 ; 
S9th  Angnst,  1808,  No.  22 ;  21st  February,  1809,  No.  25;  26th  February,  1609,  No.  48;  26th 
March,  l809|Noa.  46-68;  8th  June,  1809,  No.  27  ;  2 lot  November,  1809,  No.  89A.;  2lBt  November 
1809,  No.  29. 
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Bhagwaut  Singh  to  the  level  of  subjects,  and  to   employ  an  overwhelming 
force  for  that  purpose,  as  well  to  beat  down  all  opposition  as  to  give  edat  to  the 
measure.    The  divisions  from  Cawnpore,  Meerut  and  Muttra  were  acoordinglj 
ordered  to  concentrate  upon  H&thras,  and  plaoe  themselves  under  Uie  imme- 
diate command  of  Major-General  Marshall,  the  officer  commanding  in  the  field. 
H&thras  was  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  India.     It  was  kept  in  the 
oompletest  state  of  repair,  and  every  improvement  that  was  introduced  into  the 
neighbouring  fortress  of  Aligarh,  such  as  preparing  a  covered  way,  raiung  a 
glacis,  and  levelling  the  height  of  the  ramparts,  was  carefully  copied  by  Days 
B4m.    On  the  21st  of  February  the  place  was  invested  on  all  sides ;  and  Days 
B&m  was  then  summoned  to  surrender  a  gate  of  his  fort,  and  allow  of  its  being 
dismantled.  After  some  evasion  on  his  part,  and  a  negotiation  which  lasted  till 
the  16th,  he  finally  refused,  when  the  siege  immediately  commenced.     The  katra 
or  fortified  toirn  was  breached  and  evacuated  on  the  23rd  ;  approaches  were 
then  made  to  the  fort,  and  biCtteries  erected  under  a  smart  though  ineffectual 
fire  from  the  ramparts.     By  the  1st  of  March  the  works  of  the  besiegers  were 
completed,  and  on  the  following  morning  forty-two  mortars  and  three  breach- 
ing batteries  of  heavy  guns  began  to  play  on  the  fort.     Such  powerful  means 
had  never  yet  been  employed  against  any  fortified  place  in  India,  and  the  effect 
was  beyond  measure  destructive  and  astonishing  to  the  garrison*    The  batteries 
continued  to  play  till  evening,  when  at  5  O^dock  a  large  magazine  blew  up 
within  the   place,   destroying  half  the  garrison  and  nearly  all  the  buildings. 
The  effect  is  described  to  have  been  awful.     Daya  B&m  with  a  few  horse  made 
his  escape  in  the  dark  that  same  night,  and,  though  challenged  and  pursued  by 
a  piquet  of  the  8th  dragoons,  got  off  with  littie- damage.     The  rest  of  the  gar- 
rison, in  attempting  to  follow,  were  driven  in  and  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion.    Bhagwant  Singh  agreed  to  dismantle  his  fort  on  the  first  summons ; 
and  thus  was  this  important  object  gained,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  European 

'  and  five  natives  killed  on  pur  side,  while  the  impression  of  the  utter^  futility 
of  resistance  spread  far  and  wide  through  Hindustan.^' 

On  the  expulsion  of  Daya  Biim  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  an  oppor- 

Mearares  consequent  on    tuuity  arose  for  restoring  the  condition  of  the  village 

the  expulsion  of  Dsya  R&m.    occupants,  and  for  admitting  them  to  the  same  liberal 

terms  and  the  same  direct  intercourse  with  Government  that  were  allowed  to 

.  men  of  a  similar  class  in  other  places.  Notwithstanding  the  oppressive  and 
arbitrary  rule  of  Daya  B&m,  the  original  proprietors,  in  the  greater  number 
of  villages^  ^^  still  adhered  to  the  soil,   which  they  claimed  as  their  own^  and 

'  even  where  this  was  not  the  case,  there  frequently  existed  individuals  or 
families,  who,  though  originally  located  by  the  talukad&r  himself,  and  therefore 
not  strictiy  entitled  to  protection,  might  have  been  considered  worthy  of  it  firom 

»  Frlniep't  Traoaactions  in  India,  I.,  419.  ^  " 
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long  poBsessioDy  improvement  of  the  cultivation,  or  other  oanses.    If  this  liberal 
and  just  course  had  been  then  pursued  after  due  and  careful  enquiry,  all  the 
distress  and  confusion  which  subsequently  existed   might  have  been  avoided, 
and  there  would  still  have  remained  a  considerable  number  of  estates,  to  the 
occupancy  of  which  no  one  could  with  reason  lay  claim,  and  which  might 
therefore  have  been  made  over  by  Government  to  any  one  whom  they  wished 
to  favour.     But  though  all  correspondence  which  took  place  at  the  time  shows 
clearly  that  the  intentions  of  Government  coincided  with  the  above  views,  yet 
those  intentions  were  defeated  by  the  superficial  way  in   which  the  question 
was  taken  up  by  the  local  officers,  and  the  too  ready  acquiescence  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue  in  their  representations.     Misled  by  the  title  of  zamf  nd&r,  which 
Daya  B&m  had  enjoyed  in  the  greater  part  of  the  parganah,  and  considering, 
as  was  then  too  often  done,  that  the  unrestricted  power  which  the  Th&kur  had 
exerdised  was  the  true  index  to  his  just  and  rightful  interest,  the  Collector 
thought  that  no  individuals  or  communities  throughout  the  parganah  could  be 
entitled  to  protection,  for  the  sole  reason  that  none  had  hitherto  been  protected. 
It  followed  as  a  necessary  corollary  to   this  proposition,  that  the  Government 
were  authorized,  after  Daya  R&'ti's  forfeitnre,  to  make  over  any  portion  of 
the  estate,  to  whomever  they  chose,  in  absolute  proprietary  tenure,  and  to 
derive  a  larger  revenue  from  such  part  as  they  might  keep  in  their  own  hands 
than  would  have  been   demanded  from   a  tract  of  equal  size  and  fertility 
elsewhere. 

^^  In  consequence  of  these  unfortunate  and  erroneous  conclusions,  the  five 
BstmbUiliment  of  the      talukas  of  Jo&r,  mjr.,Simardhari,  Barha,  Gubr&ri,  Karil 
^'^^^'  and  Karas,  were  restored  to  the  descendants  of  the  for* 

mer  talnkad&rs,  who,  in  the  three  first  cases,  had  been  wholly  dispossessd  for  the 
respective  periods  of  forty-one,  forty,  and  twenty-three  years,-  while  the  real 
owners  or  occupants  of  the  soil  in  every  separate  village,  who  still  retained  and 
cultivated  it,  were  admitted  to  no  engagements,  and  were  left  in  the  condition 
of  tenants-at-will.     The  rest  of  the  parganah  was  composed  of  single  and  inde- 
pendent villages,  of  which  31  were  made  over  to  Th&kur  Jiwa  B&m  as  a  mark 
of  the  favour  of  Go>remment  under  the  name  of  taluka  Mendu,  and  20  were 
committed  in  the  same  manner  to  Th&kur  Jaikishan,  under  the  appellation 
of  taluka  Shahz&dpur.     These  two  individuals,  of  whom  the  former  was  a 
son,  and  the  latter  a  grandson,  of  Nawal  Singh,  elder  brother  of  Daya  R&m, 
were  supposed  to  have  shown  good  will  to  our  authority  during  the  operations 
against  H&thras.    This  indeed  was  a  politic^  and  in  their  case,  owing  to  the 
supersession  of  Nawal  Singh  before  narrated,  a  natural  course  to  adopt.     After 
the  success  of  those  operations  they  applied  to  be  admitted  as  farmers  of  part  of 
the  forfeited  estate  ;  but  the  Governor-General  thought  fit  to  direct,  as  a  fuller 
moans  of  evincing  his  approbation  of  their  services,  that  they  should  be  installed 
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as  proprietors  of  some  of  those  villages  whioh  might  have  been  helii  hj  lliAkiir 
Daya  R&niy  ^  in  undisputed  proprietary  tenure/  No  injnstioo  could  have  been 
caused  by  this  order  if  it  had  been  properly  executed ;  but  as  it  was  left  to  tht 
Collector  to  dedde  what  villages  had  really  been  thus  held  by  Daya  Bim,  the 
objections  which  were  urged  by  the  people,  whose  estates  were  selected  by  the 
new  talukad&rs,  against  this  transfer  of  them  to  other  masters  were  disregarded 
in  every  instance. 

When  these  arrangements  had  been  decided  upon,  the  new  settl^nent, 
rormition  of  the'eettle-     which  was  to  commence  with  1226  fasli  (1818-19 
foent  of  ia26/a«tt.  A.  D.),  came  under  consideration.   This  setttraient  wii 

intended  to  last  for  only  five  years,  but  unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  13 
villages  and  certain  modificadons  of  the  land  revenue  in  others,  it  remained  ia 
^orce  till  Mr.  Thornton's  revision.  Though  the  higher  authorities  were  still 
anxious  that  all  under-rights  should  be  protected  as  well  in  the  different  talnkas 
lis  in  that  part  of  the  parganah  which  remained  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  Government  officers,  this  object  was  most  imperfectly  attained, 
either  as  regarded  the  real  and  effectual  preservation  of  the  under-tenures 

• 

themselves,  or  the  selection  of  the  parties  who  were  entitled  to  hold  them.    A 
Very  hasty  and  incomplete  inquiry  took  place  into  the  names  of  those  who 
were  termed  mukadamB  in  every  village.     Under  this  unmeaning  title  were 
included  individuals  of  all  classes,  from  the  original  zamind&r  to 'the  (nimi  of 
Th&kur  Daya  B&m,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  a  village  on  condition  of 
furnishing  a  certain  namber  of  horses.    And  while  it  was  clearly  considered 
indispensable  that  some  persons  should  be  recorded  in  every  case  under  the 
appellation  in  question,  even  when  no  one  claimed  it,  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  of  little  moment,  when  claimants  did   appear,  to  select  those  who 
could  show  the  best  titie.    The  gross  assets  of  every  village  being  then  assumed, 
in  most   cases  at  a  very   full,    and  in  many  at  an  excessive  amount^   the 
revenue  payable  by  these  mukadams  to  the  talukad&rs  in  talukas  Mendu  and 
Shahz&dpur,  and  to  Government  in  the  miscellaneous  villages,  was  determined 
by  a  deduction  of  only  10  per  cent,  to  cover  all  risks  and  expenses,  including 
the  patwfiri's  fees.     From  the  amonnt  thus  payable  by  the  mukadama  in  Mendu 
and   Shahzddpur,   15   per  cent,  was  deducted  for  the  profit  of  the  talukad&rs, 
and  the  remainder  formed  the  Government  revenue.     In  the  five  Jo&r  talukas 
no  deduction  whatever  was  made  in  favour  of  the  mukadams ;  and  though  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  vaguely  intended  that  no  more  than  the  assumed 
gross  rental,  under  the  name  of  the  raibandi^  should  be  demanded  from  them, 
yet  this  intention,  if  it  really  existed,  had  never  been  enforced.     In  these  talu- 
kas the  revenue  demandable  by  Government  from  the  talakad&rs  was  determined 
by  a  reduction  of  somewhat  more  than  20  per  cent,  from  the   above  mentioned 
rental  or  raibandV^ 
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The  settlement,  above  described  from  Mr.  Thornton's  report,  remained  in 
^    „^     ,    ,       .  .        force  until  1822-23,  and  was  then  extended  as  regarded 

Mr.  Thornton's  rerislon.  ,     '  ® 

the  mukadami  villages  for  five  years,  and  subsequently, 

owing  to  the  misleading  advice  given  by  the  Collector  of  the  time,  up  to  Mr. 
Thornton's  revision.  The  Collector's  object  seems  to  have  been  to  extract  from 
the  already  overburthened  estates  a  further  allowance  for  the  sons  of  Daya  B&m. 
Daya  Rim  himself  was  pardoned,  and  a  residence  was  provided  for  him  near 
Koil,  with  a  pension  of  Rs.  1,000  for  himself  and  Rs.  750  for  his  family.^  He 
died  in  1823.'  The  condition  of  the  H&thras  estates  in  1835  was  most  deplora- 
ble* Deeds  of  mortgage  existed  for  parts  of  almost  every  estate,  and  the  gene-*' 
ral  debt  could  not  be  less  than  two  lakhs  of  rupees.  In  talukas  Mendu  and 
Shahz&dpur  the  people  were  in  still  greater  difficulties.  In  the  five  talukas  oC 
Jo&r,  the  condition  of  the  cultivating  communities  was  perhaps  least  mis^rablQ 
where  they  appeared  at  first  sight  to  have  been  most  hardly  tret^ted.  For 
when  they  had  been  excluded  from  themanagementof  their  estates,  though  stjll 
poor  and  destitute,  they  escaped  being  involved  in  debt,  except  such  as  they  mighj^ 
have  incurred  in  cultivating  their  own  separate  fields.  Mr.  Thornton  adopted 
the  same  principles  that  were  followed  by  him  in  the  settlement  of  Murs&nx 
Where  there  were  no  village  proprietors  in  existence,  he  conferred  proprietary 
rights  on  the  talukadir ;  but  where  the  original  proprietors  existed,  and,  no  tran^** 
fer  of  their  ^rights  had  taken  place,  he  admitted  them  to  engagements..  These 
persons,  formerly  known  as  mukadamsj  were  styled  biswaddrsy  and  the  rates  of 
deduction  from  the  rental  by  which  he  determined  the  Governmeat  revenue  were 
the  same  as  those  which  he  adopted  in  Murs&n,  and  which  are  noticed  hereafteiu 
Gobind  Singh,  son  of  Daya  R&m,  continued  to  live  at  Koil  on  a  pension  of 
Rs.  750  a  month,  and  during  the  mutiny  did  such  good  service  that  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  gift  of  several  villages,  including  the-zanilQd&ri  of  Koil  itself. 
He  died  too  soon  to  enjoy  his  well  earned  honours,  and  his  estates  are  now. 
managed  by  his  widow  and  adopted  son. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Mursdn  family  is  descended  from  Zulkaran,  the 

eldest  son  of  Nandrdm.  Zulkaran  predeceased  his 
father  who  himself  died  in  1695,  A.  D.  He  left  a 
son,  Khush&l  Singh,  who  resided  with  his  mother  at  Rahatpur  and  Mdnkraul, 
— ^two  villages  made  over  to  him  by  his  undo,  for  his  support.  When  he  grew 
up  to  manhood  he  attracted  the  favour  of  the  Oudh  Yazir,  Saadat  Eh6n, 
who  gave  him  the  farm  of  the  following  talukas,  some  of  which  had  pro* 
bably  been  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  subject  to  his  grandfather's  authority, 
and  had  afterwards  recovered  their  independence,  but  most  of  them  appear  not 

1  Board's  Records,  1  Ith  August,  1 818,  No.  86 ;  Ilth  September,  18 1 8,  No  6 ;  20th  Janaarj,  1 8 18, 
No.  81  ;  iOth  June,  1818,  No.  Sf ;  Srd  Aprll|  1818,  No.  [81 ;  Uth  Aagast,  1818,  No.  34  i  6th 
October,  181%  No  34|  Sad  NoTember,  1619.  *  Ibid^  17th  October,  18S8,  No.  S. 
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to  have  been  so  subject :— Talukas  Day61pur,  Muradn  kbfts,  Gopi,  Puteni,  Ahn, 

B6ram&i,  and  six  other  villages.     Phup  Singh  sacceeded  his  father  about  the 

year  1749  A.  D.,  and  increased  his  estates  very  largely  by  obtaining,  from  the 

amilfi  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  lease  of  all  such  villages  as  had  fallen  ont  of 

cultivation,  or  in  which  the  revenue  was  from  any  cause  collected  with  difficulty. 

He  also  acquired  a  great  portion  of  the  estates  held  by  the  heirs  of  Bhoj  Singh. 

Phup  Singh  was  expelled  from  the  Murs&n  estate  by  Surajmal,  the  J&t  Raja  of 

Bhartpur,  in  1757,  and  retired  to  S&sni,  over  which  he  acquired  complete  aothcH 

rity.    He  recovered  possession  of  Murs&n  in  1761,  but  was  again  expelled  by 

Najf  Kb&n  in  1776.     He  did  not  again  occupy  Mnrs&n  until  1785,  and  it  was 

some  years  before  he  recovered  all  the  talukas  that  he  formerly  held.     Shortly 

before  his   death  he  relinquished  the  management  of  the  estate  to  his  soo 

Bhagwant  Singh.     Phup  Singh  was  the  first  of  his  family  to  assume  the  title 

of  Baja.    His  acquisitions  were  the  greater  part  of  taluka  Moheriya,  talukas 

Bold,  Bisana  or  Lashkarpur,  Kotha  Patta,  Chotwa  and  Tuksan,  and  about 

seventeen  single  villages. 

Bhagwant  Singh  obtained  entire  control  of  the  estate  on  the  death  of  his 

father  in  1798  AD.  He  added  talukas  Sonk  and 
Aladan  to  it  in  1795,  and  taluka  Dunaitiya  in  1796. 
In  1808  he  was  allowed  to  engage  for  the  whole  of  the  estates  held  by  him, 
and  in  the  engagement  papers  is  styled  zamind&r  in  some  places,  talukadir  in 
others,  and  fanner  in  others.  On  this  point  the  Collector  seems  to  have  l>een 
guided  by  the  leases  which  the  Baja  had  received  from  the  former  Government 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1215  fasli  (1807-8  A.D.)  a  lease  was  granted  to  him 
for  his  own  life,  at  a  fixed  revenue  of  Bs.  80,000,  for  the  whole  estate,  exdnsiTo 
of  talukas  Sonk  and  l^adan,  which  were  granted  to  him  in  jdgir  for  good 
service  performed  in  Lord  Lake's  campaign.  The  following  table  shows  the 
descent  of  the  Mursdn  family  from  Makan  to  Raja  Tikam  Singh,  C.  S.  L,  the 
present  representative.  The  rdj  has  always  descended  to  the  eldest  son,  but 
the  collateral  branohes  are  entitled  to  be  maintained  by  the  Baja  of  the  time 
being.^ 

ICakaa. 

Sor  or  Sogft. 

Kanwar  Sen. 

Handrim,  Fanjdir. 

Znlkann. 

Khiubil. 

Phap  Slngb  (Ba}a). 


Bliagwaot  SlQgh  (Raja).  Itfn  Ungb.  cJutin  Slogh  (iUeglCImattf.) 

TIkftm  Slngb  (Baja).  SDjia  SlDgb. 


^  Mr.  Thornton  girei  a  f uU  table  of  the  collateral  branchei  of  the  familj  In  8«t.  Rep.  l^  84S. 
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No  iDTesti^ation  was  made  ia  1803  with  regard  to  the  internal  circumstanceft 
of  the  talaka,  nor  was  the  Raja's  management  in  any  way  controlled  or  interfered 
with  antil  the  death  of  Bhagwant  Singh.     During  this  interval  several  indivi- 
duals petitioned  for  the  recovery  or  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  in  particular 
Tillages,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  all  referred  to  a  future  opportunity  for 
tlie  investigation  of  their  claims.     Bhagwant  Singh  could  not  resist  the  example 
of  his  brother  J&t,  Daya  R&m,  and  joined  with  the  latter  in  setting  at  nought 
the  orders  of  the  civil  courts ;  but  on  the  fall  of  Hdthras  he  surrendered  and  con- 
sented to  dismantle  his  own  fort  of  Mursdn.     Raja  Bhagwant  Singh  died  in 
1823,  leaving  a  son,  Tikam  Singh,^  and  the  whole  of  his  estates  were  held  under 
direct  management  by  the  Collector  for  the  year  1823-24.   All  persons  who  con- 
sidered themselves  to  possess  rights  as  being  the  descendants  of  those  who  were 
the  original  zamind&rs  previous  to  the  annexation  of  their  respective  villages  to 
the  parganah,  as  well  as  those  who  only  rested  their  claims  on  long  residence 
and  management,  came  forward  and  prayed  for  the  protection  of  Government.  In 
the  settlement  for  1232-86  fasli  (1824-25  to  1828-29  A.D.),  all  these  claimants 
were  permitted  to  engage  for  their  respective  villages  with  the  title  of  mukadamSf 
and  those  villages  in  which  no  claimant  came  forward  were  lefl  with  the  far- 
mers.   Tikam  Singh  was  declared  the  sudder  malguzar  or  principal  engager  for 
the  revenue,  and  was  given  a  malikdna  allowance  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  land 
revenue  paid  by  those  who  engaged  for  each  village,  besides  a  sum   of  Rs.  644 
per  mensem  on  account  of  expenses  of  collection.    Between  1232  and  1237  fasliy 
Tikam  Singh  lost,  nearly  a  lakh  of  rupees  by  this  arrangement,  and  this  led  to 
a  summary  settlement  in  1238,  conducted  on  the  former  system  of  allowing 
T^kam  Singh  to  collect  only  a  fixed  sum  from  each  village,  on  which  he  received 
malikdna.    Farmers  were  again  selected  for  those  villages  to  the  management 
of  which  there  existed  no  rightful  claimant,  and  security  was  demanded  from 
each  one  admitted  to  engage  ;  but  bad  seasons  and  insufficient  security  were 
again  said  to  be  a  cause  of  loss  to  the  Raja. 

In  1832-34,  when  Mr.  John  Thornton  was  appointed  to  revise  the  settlement 

of  the  district,  the  Murs&n  estate  comprised  some 
Mr.  John  Tbomton.  %       ^         •,  t 

300^  villages,  of  which  231  were  hamlets  dependent 

on  parent  villages.  These  had  all  been  drawn  from  time  to  time  from  parga- 
nahs  Jalesar,  Sadabad,  Mah&ban,  R&ya  and  Koil,  and  were  then  distributed 
amongst  eighteen  talukas,  each  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  parent  village 
with  its  surrounding  hamlets.  Taloka  Moheriya  contained  several  minor  talukas 
which  had  become  obsolete  through  the  extinction  of  the  original  settlers,  and 
one  other  comprised  all  the  villages  not  in  the  other  talukas.  Mr.  Thornton's 
first  care  was  to  "  discover  in  what  villages  there  existed  individuals  or  com- 
munities who  were  entitled  to  retain  the  management  under  the  Raja,  and  to 

^  Board'!  Beoords,  7th  April,  1S15. 
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determine  the  relation*  in  which  the  two  parties  should  stand  towards  a&cb 
other."     Mr.  Thornton's  remarks  on  the  formation  of  the  taloka  so  well  apply 
to  the  other  talukas  of  this  district,  that  I  shall  give  his  conclusions  in  his  own 
words.     He  writes  :  — '^  I  have  found  that  in   about  two-thirds  of  parganah 
Murs&n,  the  descendants  of  the   original  zamfnd&rs  who  held  the  villages 
before  they  came  under  the  Baja*s  authority  are  still  forthcoming,  and  ibat 
neither  by  their  own  act,  nor  by  the  will  of  the  former  Qx)vemment,  have  they 
forfeited  their  right  of  managing  their  respective  estates  as  long  as  they  shall 
pay  the  revenue  demanded  from  them.    With  the 'exception  of  the  three  talnkas 
of  Sonk,  Madan,  and  Dunaitiya,  it  was  not  even  alleged  by  the  Baja  that  tlie 
rights  of  the  original  zamind&rs  had  been  transferred  to  his  ancestors  in  any 
legal  manner, ;  but  he  relied  upon  the  assertion  that  the  descendants  of  those 
zamfndArs  were  extinct,  and  that  the  ancestors  of  the  present  claimants  had 
been  located  by  his  predecessors  as  common  cultivators.    This  assertion,  however, 
was  in  itself  vague  and  improbable  ;  it  was  supported  by  no  proof,  and  opposed 
to  all  evidence,  oral  or  documentary.     The  holders  of  the  several  villages  give 
a  clear  and  credible  account  of  their  descent  and  past  history,  which  is  attested 
by  all  those  who  could  be  supposed  to  have  any  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
Their  rights  were  acknowledged  by  the  former  Government  when  opportunity 
offered,  as  is  proved  by  some  original  papers  from  the  ofSce  of  the  parganah 
registrar  (kaniingo)  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.     By  tiiese  papers, 
it  appears  that  during  the  time  that  Baja  Phup  Singh  was  expelled  from  his 
estate,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  village  occupants  were  recorded  by  the 
Gk>vemment  of  the  time  as  zamind&rs  or  mukadams  (for  the  terms  appear  to 
have  been  used  indiscriminately)  of  their  respective   villages.     Even  during 
the  life  of  the  late  Baja  Bhagwant  Singh  the  management  of  the  land  was  left 
to  these  men,  escept  when  some  reason  presented  itself  to  the  contraiy^    All 
others  were  called  feirmers  (mtutdjira)  ;  and  even  when  any  village  was  leased 
out  to  an  individual  of  the  latter  class,  the  hereditary  village  occupants  fre- 
quently continued  to  hold  as  kitkinaddr$  under  him,  and  if  totally  deprived  of 
the   management,  they  still  retained  their  seer  land,  which  they  repeatedly 
mortgaged  as  necessity  occurred.    These  points,  taken  together  and  oombfaied 
with  the  total  absence  of  proof  on  the  other  side,  form  as  strong  evidence  as 
can  generally  be  looked  for  in  inquiries  of  this  nature.     But  in  Murs&n  the 
assertion  of  the  Baja  is  still  more  powerfully  refuted  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  cases  themselves,  and  particularly  by  the  formation  of  the  talukas  mentioned 
above.    No  race  of  mere  tenants-at-will  could  have  obtained  the  sole  occupancy 
of  a  large  tract ;  caused  by  such  occupancy  the  villages  which  arose  therein 
to  be  so  connected  as  to  be  termed  a  taluka ;  divided  that  taluka  from  a  remote 
period  into  separate  portions,  each  known  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  family  ;  held  each  of  those  portions  distinct  to  the  present  day  f 
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settled  their  several  shares  without  dispute  as  soon  as  they  were  allowed  to 
engage  in  1825-26 ;  and  finally  procured  the  sanction  and  the  testimony  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  to  their  claim  of  being  the  parties  to  whom,  under 
whatever  superior,  the  right  of  cultivating  and  managing  the  soil  belongs.  In 
the  three  talukas  above  mentioned,  the  Raja  allowed  the  descent  of  the  present 
fftukadams  from  the  original  zaminddrs,  but  rested  his  claim  for  their  expulsion 
from  the  management  on  the  plea  that  their  ancestors  had  sold  them  to  his 
father,  Bhagwant  Singh,  in  return  for  his  discharging  some  arrears  of  revenue 
due  to  the  Government  of  the  time.  But  it  appeared,  upon  examination,  that 
these  transactions  were  rather  between  the  amils  and  Bhagwant  Singh  than 
between  the  Raja  and  the  zamfnd&rs,  or  at  all  events,  that  the  inconsiderable 
number  of  the  latter  who  were  present  at  the  time,  contemplated  nothing 
more  than  the  annexation  of  their  villages  to  the  parganah  and  the  consequent 
transfer  of  their  future  payments  from  the  amil  to  the  Baja.  I  have,  therefore 
admitted  to  engagements  all  those  who  have  established  their  descent  from  the 
original  zamind&rs,  and  who  consequently  inherit  rights  which  existed  at  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Raja's  authority.  Those  who  have  derived  their  tenures 
from  the  Raja  himself,  or  his  ancestors,  have  been  directed  to  apply  to  the  same 
quarter  for  their  renewal.  In  about  one-third  of  the  parganah  the  stock  of 
the  old  zamind&rs  was  extinct,  and  these  villages  have,  in  consequence  been 
made  over  to  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Raja,  with  the  title  of  zamindar. 
A  similar  course  has  been  pursued  with  regard  to  a  few  villages,  in  which  the 
rightful  occupants  have  been  prevailed  upon,  by  certain  equivalents  to  with-  * 
draw  their  claims  of  every  kind  in  favour  of  the  sudder  malgutdr.^^ 

Those  villages  which  were  settled  with  the  Raja,  under  the  title  of  zamfnddr 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  other  claimants,  were  classed  as  zamlnddrL 
Those  which  were  settled  solely  with  the  Raja,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  vil- 
lage occupants,  were  termeitalukaddriy  and  the  remaining  villages  settled  with  the 
village  communities  were  classed  under  mukadami  (see  parganah  MursXn).  The 
Raja  made  every  effort  in  the  civil  courts  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  Mr.  Thornton's 
proceedings  but  without  effect.^  During  the  currency  of  Mr.  Thornton's 
-settlement,  Raja  Tikam  Singh  held  his  own  amid  the  fall  of  all  around  him.  Not- 
withstanding his  dissatisfaction  with  the  changes  made  by  Mr.  Thornton  the 
Raja  proved  a  staunch  friend  to  the  British  during  the  troubles  of  1857  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  decoration  of  '  Oompanion  of  the  Star  of  India,^  the  proprie* 
torship  of  several  large  villages,  such  as  Gonda  in  IgI4s  and  others,  and  the 
remission  of  the  revenue  of  five  villages,  assessed  at  Rs.  6,550  per  annum  for 
two  generations.     Though  in  debt,  he  is  not  embarrassed,  and  will  leave  to  his 

1  In  1846,  the  Raja  Instituted  57  ciril  roiU  in  the  local  conrls  to  contest  Mr.  Thornton 's 
proceedioge,  all  of  which,  except  fire,  which  were  compromised,  were  dismissed  in  appeal  to  ths 
superior  coiirti.— Halchinson,  140. 
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son  and  grandson  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  ail  the  sniTonnding  oonntry. 
He  is  of  fearless  and  independent  character,  and  commanda  the  respect  of 
all  who  know  him.  Raja  Tlkam  Singh  is  an  honorary  magistrate  of  the 
district. 

Mr.  Thornton,  with  his  final  proceedings,  drew  up  a  set  of  rules  for  prevent- 

Rules  for  settlement  of    '^  ^''^  ^^^^*  ^^  nncertainty  in  future  as  t«  the  rela. 
difputes  between  the  tala-     tions  between  the  two  parties  that  he  found  in  the  par- 

ganah.     First,  as  regards  the  village. occupants,  the 

following  principles  were  formulated  :  — 

^'1.     I  consider  them  entitled  to  retain  the  management  of  their  respective 

villages  as  long  as  they  shall  pay  the  land  revenue  which  may  be  settled 

by  the  Collector  at  any  revision  of  the  settlement  as  that  which  the  Raja  is  to 

obtain  from  them.     This  land  revenue  shall  at  least  be  so  moderate  as  to  be  paid 

easily  in  an  average  year,  in  order  that  even  in  case  of  an  unfavourable  season, 

the  malguzdrB  may  be  able  to  make  arrangements  for  its  liquidation. 

2.  If  they  shall  at  any  time  be  deprived  of  the  management  on  account  of 
refusing  to  engage  at  the  time  of  settlement,  or  on  account  of  balances  after- 
wards due  from  them,  they  shall  retain  the  lands  which  are  in  their  own  seer 
cultivation,  and  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  for  the  same  than  the  rates 
fixed  at  the  time  of  settlement. 

3.  In  all  such  cases  of  dispossession,  they  shall  be  allowed  the  option  of 
recovering  the  management  at  any  ensuing  settlement,  provided  they  then  dis- 
charge the  arrears  due  from  them,  in  cases  where  failure  in  paying  the  revenue 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  their  deprivation. 

4.  They  shall  be  termed  '  bUwaddrs,  ^  and  their  representatives  '  muBadam 
biswaddrsJ* 

5.  Whenever  the  holders  of  any  thok  or  patliy  the  revenue  of  which  is 
separate  from  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  village,  shall  fall  into  balancea,  the 
holders  of  the  other  thoka  shall  have  the  option  of  taking  it  into  their  own  hands 
upon  discharging  the  balance,  and  of  holding  it  as  mortgagees  till  they  shall 
have  been  repaid  the  amount. 

6.  The  abovementioned  rights  shall  be  considered  to  be  hereditary  and  trans- 
ferable, that  is  to  say,  while  in  possession  of  management  they  may  transfer 
their  share  or  interest,  and,  when  dispossessed,  their  seer  land,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  the  settlement  rates. 

Secondly,  as  regards  the  Raja — 

!•  The  Raja  being  established  by  length  of  possession  as  rudder  malguzdr  of 
the  parganah,  is  entitled  to  the  difference  between  the  revenue  required  by  the 
State  from  each  village  and  the  sum  which  it  may  fix  that  he  shall  receive  from 
the  village  communities.  It  follows  that  if  the  Government  demand  should  at 
any  time  be  pressed  to  the  utmost  extent  that  each  village  can  regularly  pay,  his 
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interest  wiU  cease  in  the  villages  setded  with  the  mukadamsy  or  remain  in  abejanoe, 
though  the  reyenne  may  still  be  paid  through  his  hands* 

2.  '  WheB  the  ma^ozars  of  any  village  may  fail  to  pay  their  Tevenue  in 
any  year,  the  Baja  shall  sue  them  before  the  Collector,  and  after  establishing 
his  daim,  if  neither  they  nor  their  securities  shall  discharge  the  balance,  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  make  his  own  arrangements  for  the  future  management*  He  shall 
also  assume  the  management  in  cases  when  tbe  mukadams  may  decline  engag- 
ing on  the  terms  proposed  at  iSxe  time  of  settlement. 

3.  Whenever  the  descendants  of  the  old  zamiud&rs,  who  have  now  been 
Teeorded  as  tnswad&rs,  shall  become  extinct  in  any  village,  the  Baja  shall  succeed 
to  their  rights  and  title  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  now  been  allowed  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  original  occupants  in  those  estates  which  have  been  settled  with 
hiiD  as  tamindir. 

4.  As  long  as  the  abovemezitioaed  descendants  continue  to  exist,  and  are 
forthcoming  on  the  spot  to  assert  their  daims  to  tbe  occupancy  of  the  soil,  the 
Baja  shall,  in  such  villages,  retain  the  appellation  of  talukad&r. 

5.  The  talukadiri  rights  which  the  Baja  has  been  above  described  to  pos- 
sess shall  be  considered  to  be  hereditary  and  transferable.  His  successor  will 
be  of  course  in  exactly  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  village  malguz&rs 
as  has  now  been  assigned  to  himself.  " 

As  has  been  seen,  taluka  Beswan  owes  its  origin  to  Nawal  Kngfa,  eldest 
Talukt  BMw&n  and  Shah-    brother  of  Daya  BAm,  who,  when  worsted  in  the  contest 
^^^'  with  his  energetic  younger  brother,  retired  to  Besw&n, 

which  with  26  other  villages  had  been  set  apart  for  his  maintenance  during  the  life 
of  Bh6ri  Singh,  his  father.  Nawal  Singh  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  taken  any 
measures  to  press  his  claims  to  the  H&thras  estate  by  right  of  seniority.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Jiwa  Bam  and  Harkishan.  The  former  received 
Besw&n  and  the  estate  connected  with  it,  partly  in  jdgir  and  partly  on  a  fixed 
revenue  for  life,  and  the  latter  shared  with  him.^  Harkishan  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Jaikishan  or  Jaikishor,  who,  on  the  downfall  of  H&thras,  obtained  the 
grant  of  taluka  Shahz&dpur,  formed  partly  from  H&thras  and  partly  from  Mendu. 
Jaikishan  was  succeeded  by  Girdhar  Singh  and  Glr  Parsh^d  ;  the  latter  still 
holds  Besw&n  and  Shahz&dpur.  Jiwa  Bam  having  previously  squandered, 
through  extiravagance  and  folly,  much  not  only  of  his  paternal  possessions  but  also 
of  taluka  Mendu,  granted  to  htm  in  1817,  died  in  1835.  He  left  five  sons,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  eldest^  Bandhir  Singh,  who  has  succeeded  in  retaining  but 
T,j^%i^  Eaaka  and  Kaj-  ^ttle  of  the  family  property.  From  the  genealogical 
^^^'  taUe  given  on  a  preceding  page  it  will  be  seen  that 

.  ^  BoardHi  Beeoid8,29th  September,  1S09,  No.  80  :  ISth  Norember,  1S09,  No.  S  :  30th  De- 
oeabtTt  1809,  No.  15:  Uih  March,  181S,  No.  4:  5th  May,  U\B,  No.  7:  3rd  July,  1S18,  Ko,  9:  11th 
Angosl,  IMl,  No.  8. 
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Jaswant  Singh,  one  of  the  sons  of  Nand  Kam^  had  three  sons — Sabha  Baoi, 
Bairisdl,  and  Tej  Singh.  The  two  latter  received  Tochigarh,  whilst  Sabha 
B4ai  obtained  a  few  villages  in  Tappa  Jo&r.  In  the  troublous  tunes  of 
Muhammad  Shdh,  Subha  B&m  increased  bis  possessions,  and  his  son  Umed 
Singh,  during  the  Jdt  usurpation  (1757  to  1775),  succeeded  in  obtaining  &e 
lease  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  On  the  accession  of  Najaf  Kh&n 
to  power,  Umed  Singh  was  dispossessed  (1775)  and  his  farm  was  given  in 
jdffir  to  one  Bustam  Beg  Kh&n,  who  held  it  until  the  arrival  of  the  Marhaitas 
in  1785.  Umed  Singh  then  recovered  possession  and  divided  the  taluka  with 
his  nephews,  Shiu  Singh  and  Sahib  Singh,  sons  of  Sumer  Singh.  One  share  wis 
called  Kanka  and  the  other  Kajraut.  Both  have  since  been  more  than  onoe 
subdivided.  In  1792  the  talukas  were  given  in  jdgtr  to  a  Marhatta  named 
Oul&bji  Kadam,  who  remained  in  possession  until  a  short  time  before  ihe  con- 
quest. The  Jats  were  then  again  admitted  to  engage  and  settlements  were 
made  with  Nih&l  Singh,  son  of  Umed  Singh,  Shiu  Singh  and  Kishan  Singh,  son 
of  Sumer  Singh,  in  1805-06,  and  continued  with  them-until  1836.  Mr.  Thornton 
at  the  revision  found  that  the  talukad&rs  had  so  thoroughlj  exterminated  the  old 
proprietors  that  he  could  only  restore  four  villages  to  the  real  owners,  the  Jan- 
gh&ra  Rajputs.  The  following  table  shows  all  that  is  necessary  concerning  this 
family  up  to  the  last  settlement.:  — 


Jaswant  Singh. 

1 
Sabha  B&m. 

1 

Umed  Singh. 

1 
Samer  Singh 

» 

Umar. 

1 

K.I 

\ 
iy&n.    Eiblb. 

Kishan. 

Shi 

a. 

Nl 

bil          Khaabal.    ScyAu. 

Naubat  ( 

] 

"^Imji&ab.    fi^w-MM^                                   - 

Pirthi 

Oharm. 

1 

ilranar.  Tauram.              r~" 

1                            Hardeo, 
landhlr  and 
A  others. 

zL 

nl.   JawAhir. 

Kishorl. 
GaugaBaksh. 

The  shares  of  Pirthi  and  Dharm,  sons  of  Shiu  Singh,  have  been  alienated, 
those  of  several  others  have  been  mortgaged,  and  the  talukas,  for  all  purposes, 
have  now  been  broken  up  and  separate  interests  have  been  created. 

The  Jdts  of  the  Ch&bak  got  hold  taluka  Pis&wa.     They  first  obtained  a  footing 
Taluka  Pisawa  in  Chan-     ^   ^^    district   by     Mukhr&m,  their   leader,    nnder- 

taking  the  lease  of  Pis&wa  and  the  neighbouring 
villages  from  Perron.  At  Mr.  Elliotts  assessment  Mukhr&m  was  dispossessed 
of  all  the  villages  except  taluka  Pis&wa,  and  the  real  proprietors  were  allowed 
to  engage.  Taluka  Pisawa  itself  was  settled  by  Mr.  Sterling  in  1833  for 
twenty  years.  Mukhram  Singh  was  succeeded  by  Bharat  Singh,  and  be  by 
his  three  sons,  Tej  Singh,  Shib  Singh,  and  Gobind  Singh.     Like  most  others  of 


dau». 
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the  influential  J&ts,  the  proprietors  of  Pis&T?a  sided  with  the  British  during  the 
mutiny  of  1857  and  received  a  few  villages  as  reward.  They  have  increased 
their  paternal  possessions  by  purchase,  but  of  late  years  have  shown  a  grasping^ 
quarrelsome  disposition,  and  their  ^^  constant  disputes  with  their  own  tenants  and 
the  neighbouring  zamind&rs  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  impaired  the  general 
good  estimation  in  which  they  were  formerly  held." 

The  Pundirs  or  Purirs  of  N&i,  represented  by  Th&kur  Kundan   Singh, 

received  two  villages  in  reward  for  their  service  during 

estates  are  small,  but  his  influence  in  his  clan  is  great.  His  presence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sikandra  Rao  continually  served  as  a  check  to  the  Muhammadan 
population  of  that  town,  who  never  dared  to  do  any  overt  act  of  rebellion  without 
the  help  and  screen  of  rebel  troops,  on  whom  they  could  afterwards  throw  the 
blame.  During  the  month  of  June  and  a  portion  of  July,  the  Tahsild&r, 
though  his  functions  were  entirely  in  abeyance,  still  was  allowed  to  live  in  the 
town  without  molestation.  During  this  time  the  only  two  men  who  visited  him, 
or  showed  him  any  countenance,  were  Kundan  Singh  and  Debi  Parsh&d, 
Baniya.  After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Watson  for  Agra,  the  Tahs{ld&r,  being  no 
longer  safe  in  the  town,  took  shelter  with  Kundan  Singh.  In  the  end  of 
August,  after  the  defeat  of  Ghaus  Kh&n's  followers  near  Koil,  Kundan  Singh 
having  been  made  N&zim  of  the  Parganah,  entered  the  town  of  Sikandra  Bao 
with  a  body  of  some  1,500  of  his  own  followers,  reinstated  the  Tahsfldar,  and 
•maintained  him  in  that  position  till  our  authority  was  thoroughly  established. 
I  have  always  heard  Kundan  Singh  well  spoken  of  as  an  upright  man.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  home-bred^  untravelled  Bajptit  I  have  ever 
met." 

Baja  Pirthi  Singh,  the  adopted  son  of  the  late  Pitambar  Singh  of  Awa  Mfsa, 
•..,.«.,.-*      ^,.       ill  *t®  Muttra  District,  in  common  with  many  other 

Pirthi  Singh  of  Awa  Misa.  .  /*»  i       /       /.    * 

members  of  the  spurious  onshoots  of  the  great  J&don 

stock,  claims  kinship  with  the  Jadons  of  the  Karauli  State,  but  his  claim  is  not 
allowed  by  any  of  the  pure  J4dava  families.  His  history  will  be  given  under 
the  Muttra  District.  The  family  is  noticed  here  as  having  acquired  of  late  years 
talukas  Dary&pur  and  Husain,  which  belonged  to  the  Porach  Rajpiits,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Bijaigarh  talaka,  which  belonged  to  the  Pundfr  Bajpdts. 
The  Awa  family  are  more  money-lenders  than  landholders,  and  have  always 
proved  severe  and  grasping  landlords.  They  are  now  the  largest  oingle  owners 
in  the  Sikandra  Tahsil. 

Talukas  Datauli  and  Bhamauri  N4h  are  held  by  a  clan  of  Sarw&ni  Afghfins 
AfghioB  of  DataaU.  "^^^  settled  here  some  two  hundred  years  ago.     One  of 

their  leaders,  Mohammad  Mir  Kh4n,  obtained  possession 
of  Ditauli  in  the  reign  of  Akbar.    Abdul  Rahman  Kh4n  increased  the  ancestral 
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pogBeamons  oonsidetsbly  by  the  pdrduuie  of  estates  at  sftles*  for  ahrSAn  of  r&^r^me 
during  ihe  early  years  of  British  rale,  and  was  sacbeededby  his  son,  MohammBd 
HtEsain  Kh&n.  The  latter  died  soon  after  signing  the  engagemeiit  papers  at  the 
settlement  in  1838,  and  was  suoceeded  by  his  brother,  Faiz  AhmAH  Kh&n^  then 
only  twelve  years  of  age.  The  estate  was  placed  under  the  management  of  Mo- 
hammad Daud  Kh&n,  one  of  the  talukad&rs  of  Bhamauri  N&h,  whose  sister  had 
married  Abdul  Rahman  Khan,  and  whose  daughter  had  married  Muhammad 
Husain  Khdn,  and  so  well  was  it  managed  that  specie  enough  was  accumulated 
to  complete  ihe  purchase  money  of  the  valuable  Malikpur  estate  in  the  Buland- 
shahr  district  from  the  assignees  of  Mercer  and  Co.,  indigo-planters.  Dtonli 
now  consists  of  25  villages,  paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  30,246,  and  situated  in  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  the  pargsilah.  Malikpii/  contains  32  villages,  all  of 
which  will  descend  to  the  eldest  son  according  tathe  custom  of  the  family. 
TalukB  Siamauri  was  acquired  by  Afghans  of  the  same  stock,  named  Tusaf 
.  ,_  and  SulaimftD,  during  th^  rei|4^  of  Shahjahiin.     They 

Bham.un  Nah.  ^^.^^  ^^  ^Ji^^  ^Mch  «w  freqoentty  gireB  to 

name  to  the  family.  They  added  considerably  to  their  possessions,  but  were  twice 
ejected,  oHoe  by  the  Bhartpur  J&ts  in  1757  A.I>.,  and  again  by  Indurgir  Qo- 
sh&in,  who  during  the  government  of  Najaf  Kh&n  established  a  temi>orarT 
supremacy  in  tiiese  parganahs.  Ntii  was  mginally  held  by  Megdw&r  Bajputs 
who  were  dispossessed  by  the  J&ts,  and  their  lands  wefe  given  to  B&2  Kh&n  by 
De  Boigne  in  1793-94  A.D.  The  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  British  Gk>vem- 
ment  in  1808,  tod  the  two  talukas  were  joined  together  under  the  name  of  Bha- 
mauri N&h.  In  1856  they  comprised  61  viQages,  psiying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  42,313. 
B&z  Kh&n  had  Aree  sons^-^Mtihamtoad  Kh&n,  Khanzamin  Eh&n,  and  Da^ 
Kh&n,  who  divided  the  estates  between  them.  H&di  Y6r  Kh&n,  the  son  of  Mu- 
hammad Kh&n,  lion  owns  one-4h}rd,  and  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  Dadon. 
Khanzam&n's  share  has  been  divided  into  ihree  smaller  taluk&s, — two  held  by  his 
sons,  Abdul  Shaluor  EhiD  and  Mohammad  Taki  Kh<m,  and  one  by  his  grandson. 
Daud  Kh&n's  share  again  has  been  eqpaally  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Tn&yat- 
ullah  Kh&n  and  Ghul&m  Ahmad  Kh&n.  hi  spite  of  these  subdivisions  each 
member  of  the  family  still  retains  a  con^derable  property.  H&di  Y&r  Kh&n  holds 
32  villages  in  AEgsrk  and  the  large  estate  of  Mohanpur  in  Eta.  Abdul  Shakur 
Kh4n  and  his  brother  and  nephew  hold  48  villages  in  AfigarH  and  several 
estates  in  Eta,  and  the  sons  of  Daud  Kh&n  hold  15  viflages  each,  besides  estates 
in  the  adjoining  district.  During  the  mutiny  Da6d  Kh&n^s  conduct  was  very 
suspicious.  Mr.  Sapte  writes  that  he  refused  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  Bnland- 
shahr  foroB  on  their  way  to  Eta,  and  "for  two  days  we  were  put  to  great 
inconvenience,  and  his  personal  bearing  towards  us  was  disrespectful  in  the 
extreme.  Of  the  movements  and  intentions  of  the  rebels  at  K&sgaiy  he  feigned 
complete  ignorance,  though  his  house  was  but  a  few  miles  from  that  town.     If  he 
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bad  been;  sts  he  profesaed,  a  weU-wish^r  af  the  Britisb^  he  muii  have  feli  anxiafy  for 
himself  if  the  tebek  had  advanced,  but  his  conduct  {Plainly  showed  thai  he  was 
under  no  apprehension  from  them." 

A  branch  of  the  Badgajar  family  converted  to  Ial4m  by  S&bit  KUm,  the 

well-known  Governor  of  Koil  in  the  bflginmng  of  the 

Taluka  Chak  it  hal.  **  ® 

last  centory,  owns  talnka  Chakathal.  They  claim 
descent  from  Dan  Sah&i,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Part&p  Singh,  and  in  the  last 
century,  Bap  Singh  the  son,  and  T&ra  Singh  the  grandsooy  of  IMm  SaliAi 
became  converts  to  Islim.  T&ra  Singh  died  in  1811,  and  hia  widow,  Mahft. 
Kfmwar,  sncceeded  to  the  property.  Maha  Etmwar  died  in  1859.  Dtiring  her 
liie,  Nitanand,  the  father  of  Jaw^  Baksh,  Brahman,  aservantctf  the  estate,  mdnoed 
her  to  transfer  it  to  him.  On  the  death  of  Mah&  Etmt^ar,  har  siaier  Bstte 
Kunwar  succeeded  and  contested  the  transfer  to  the  Brahmami.  The  case  was 
recently  decided  in  the  Privy  Council  adversdy  to  her.  One*4burth  of  the 
remainder  was  deicreed  to  be  the  property  of  Arim  Singh,  the  grandson  of  a  coiosin 
of  T&ra  Singh.  Batta  Eunwftr  has  made  ovei^  &11  her  rights  to  M»h6k  Ali 
Kh&n,  thd  son  of  her  daughter.  The  death  of  Batta  Euiiwar  will  bd  the  signal 
for  another  Appeal  to  the  Courts,  and  there  are  grave  doubts  whether  the  estate 
csin  stand  the  expense.  The  (Converted  Badgiijars  6f  Taluka  Filkhana  also  be-^ 
longed  to  the  S&bitkh&ni  family,  but  their  importance  ended  with  the  sale  of  the 
taluka  by  auotlbn  in  1815,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Mard&n  AH  Eh&n. 

Tahika  Barauli  is  held  by  a  family  of  Badgdjar  Bajpots  who  daim  to  be 

the  eldest  branch  of  the  clan  settled  in  this  and  «tfae 
Bulandshahr  Districts  (see  Bulandshahb  Distbict)* 
Even  at  the  last  settlement  five  villages  were  mortgaged  and  the  estate  was  sadly 
neglected.  The  zamind&rs  were  idle  and  extravagant  and  de^ly  involved  in 
debt,  and  by  1856  one<4ialf  of  the  villages  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Musal- 
m&n  Badgiijars  of  Pahdsu,  Pindr&wal,  and  Chat&ri  in  the  Bulandshahr  District. 
The  present  owner,  Bao  Earan  Singh,  ha&  increased  the  debt  by  a  protracted 
litigation  concerning  his  right  to  one-half  the  estate.  The  suit  has  been  decided 
by  the  Privy  Council  in  his  favour,  and  if  he  only  pays  attention  to  his  estaiey 
there  csm  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  eventually  be  able  to  clear  off  the  present  incum- 
brances, as  BarauU  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years  by  the  canal.  The 
families  of  Muhammad  Ali  Eh4n  of  Chatdri,  B&kir  Ali  Kh&n  of  Pindr&wal,  and 
Faiz  Ali  EIh6n  of  Pah&sn,  are  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  BuUndshahr  District. 
They  are  Mnsalm&n  Badgdjars,  and  lurve  acquired  by  pnrchiise  considerable 
estates  in  this  district. 

The  Somna  taluka  belongs  to  J^on  Bajputs^  of  the  B&gri  pot.   The  taluka  be^ 

longed  to  Chauh&n  Bajpiats,^  but  in  the  troubled  times  of 
Marhatta  rule,  daring  the  last  decade  b{  the  eighteenth 

^  Board's  Uecords,  81tt  Aogost,  188S>  No.  7.       ■  Settlement  Beport,  Si6  i  Board's  lUcords, 
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century,  Jair&m  Singh,  of.  the  J&don  clan,  obtained  the  farm  of  the  talnka  from 
General  Perron.     Though  he  appears  to  have  had  no  sufficient  title  to  the  pro- 
prietary right  inmost  of  the  villages  of  the  taluka,  the  settlement  of  1803  and  suc- 
cessive settlements  were  made  with  him  as  zaminddr  until  his  death  in  1826.     Be- 
fore his  death,  two  of  his  collateral  relatives,  Ehush&l  Singh  and  Bimparsh&d, 
sued  for  and   obtained  a  share  in  the  estate,  and  the  remainder  was  divided 
amongst  his  three  sons,  Hira  Singh,  Chandan  Singh,  and  Balwant  Singh.     At  the 
revision  of  settlement  Mr.  Thornton  found  that  he  oould  not  restore  the  original 
zamind&rs,  as  they  had  been  so  long  out  of  the  management  of  their  estatea,  and  he 
found  that  their  exclusion  was  mainly  due  to  the  policy  adopted  by  Jair&m,  who 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  keep  the  old  zamind&rs  satisfied  with  his  manage- 
ment  of  the  estate.    To  the  few  Jdt  communities  he  granted  indulgences  which 
left  them  the  entire  management  of  their  villages,  and  so  stopped  them  from  engag- 
ing in  a  doubtful  contest  to  prove  their  undoubted  rights,  whilst  the  Chauh4ns  were 
allowed  certain  privileges  which  sufficed  for  their  support.    His  sons,  however, 
pursued  a  different  course.    They  not  only  deprived  the  original  proprietors  of 
every  privilege  granted  to  them  by  Jair&m,  but  those  men  who  were  weak  enough 
to  trust  to  Bajput  honour  were  not  even  allowed  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  the 
taluka :  and  so  the  injustice  done  by  the  nature  of  the  early  summary  settlements 
was  allowed  to  continue  by  the  arbitrary,  though  salutary,  influence  of  our  limita- 
tion laws.    All  these  brothers  are  now  dead.     Balwant  Singh  alienated  his  por- 
tion of  the  estate  through  extravagance.     The  widow  of  Hira  Singh  is  still  alive 
and  in  possession  of  her  husband's  share.   Chandan  Singh  died  childless,  leaving 
an  estate  largely  increased  by  judicious  purchases  to  his  two  widows  and  his 
adopted  son.     One  of  the  widows  now  manages  the  estate. 

Jal&li  is  noticeable  for  a  family  of  Sayyids  who  have  settled  here  from  the 

, ,     .  ,  .  .„  time  of  Ala-ud-din,  when  Sayyid  Kamal-ud-din married 

Sayjids  of  Jalali.  .      ' 

the  daughter  of  the  Kdzi.     In  the  time  of  Shahjah&n 

they  expelled  the  original  Pathdn  proprietors.  They  have  supplied  a  large 
number  of  men  who  have  attained  to  considerable  distinction  in  the  civil  and 
military  service  of  the  State.     (  See  JauCli.) 

Taluka  Husaiu  was  acquired  by  Baja  Batan  Singh  of  the  Porach  tribe  of 

Bajpfits,  about  1760,  shortly  after  his  expulsion  firom 
Mendu  and  Hdthras  by  the  J&ts.  Ratan  Singh  re- 
tired to  Farukhabad  and  subsequently  acquired  the  favour  of  Nawal  Singh  of 
Bhartpur,  who,  in  1770,  gave  him  tijdgir  and  allowed  him  to  engage  for  taluka 
Husain.  The  taluka  had,  originally,  been  farmed  by  one  Muhammad  Sh&kir, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  withdraw  certain  villages  from  Parganah  Jalesar  and 
to  hold  them  as  farmer,  but  about  seven  years  before  Batan  Singh  obtained  the 
taluka,  the  Musalm&n  had  been  expelled  and  the  village  proprietors  had  again 
paid  direct  to  the  Jalesar  amil.    Neither  Batan  Singh  nor  his  predecessors  had 
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ever  before  had  any  portion  of  the  taluka  beyond  a  few  houses  in  Hasain  Ehas. 
The  arrangement  in  favour  of  Batan  Singh  continued  in  force  only  until  1786, 
ivhen  the  dominion  of  the  Marhattas  commenced.     Batan  Singh  died  in  1787 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mitrsen,  who  was  deprived  of  the  taluka.   Husain 
was  then  made  over  to  an  Afgh&n  named  Kotal  Kh&n,  and  afterwards  injdeddd 
to  Bdpuji  Sindhia.     It  subsequently  formed  a  portion  of  Perron  and  DeBoigne's 
possessions,  who  collected  the  revenue  separately  from  each  village.   So  that  from 
]  786  to  1803  the  Baja  retained  no  portion  of  the  estate  except  three  revenue- 
free  villages.     During  the  confusion  of  the  earlier  years  of  our  government 
Jtlitrsen  found  means  to  have  himself  admitted  to  engage  for  the  taluka,  and 
from  1803-04  to  1807-08  he  was  entered  as  the  chief  engager  for  the  revenue. 
In  the  latter  year,  in  consequence  of  the  indebtedness  of  Mitrsen,^  the  old  pro- 
prietors were  recorded,  and  it  was  directed  that  engagements  should  be  taken 
from  them,  but  the  settlepient  was  again  made  with  the  Baja  as  farmer  on  his 
giving  security,  and  was  continued  to  his  son  Jaswant  Singh  and  grandson 
Narayan  Singh.     Mr.  Thornton  revised  the  settlement  in  1836,  and  found  that 
the  taluka  consisted  of  forty  revenue-paying  and  three  revenue-free  estates, 
held  by  the  Baja  on  a  conditional  and  temporary  lease,  without  prejudice  to  the 
rightful  owners  ;  but  in  only  17  villages  could  these  owners  be  found,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  taluka  was  settled  with  the  Baja  as  proprietor.     Nar&yan 
Singh  mortgaged  his  rights  to  Pirthi  Singh  of  Awa  Misa,  in  the  Muttra  District, 
and  on  his  death  in  1846  was  succeeded  by  his  two  widows  as  heirs.    His  malikdna 
allowance,  in  accordance  with  rule,  was  reduced  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  land 
assessment,  and  a  pension  of  Bs.  600  per  annum  was  allowed  to  each  of  his 
widows.    They  brought  a  suit  for  redemption  against  the  mortgagees,  and 
obtained  a  decree  in  the  lower  Courts,  which  was  reversed  on  appeal.    The 
Jfidon  talokaddr  of  Awa  Misa  is  now  in  possession,  and  the  only  member  of 
the  old  family  now  living  is  the  childless  widow  of  Nar&yan  Singh.  '  Taluka 
Dary&pur,  another  old  possession  of  the  Poracb  Bajptits,  was  the  head-quarters 

of  the  Baja  who  first  assisted  Nandr&m,  the  ancestor 
of  the  H&thras  and  Mursan  families  ;  his  descendants 
retained  possession  until  the  last  settlement,  when  they  borrowed  money  from 
the  Baja  of  Awa  Misa,  who  is  now  in  possession  of  their  estates. 

Taluka  Igl&s  was  held  under  the  Marhatta  Government  by  one  Gangadhar 

Pandit  as  a  grant  for  rehgious  and  charitable  purposes, 

and  it  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  British  Govem- 

.  ment.     On  his  death  the  grant  was  resumed,  and  in  1816^  one-fourth  of  the 

1  Board's  Records,  SSrd  May,  1809;  No.  1 1  :  )6th  Jane,  1809,  No.  14:  4th  Jaly,  1809,  No.  35  : 
lUh  Jalj,  I£09,  No.  89 :  29lh  September,  1809,  No.  83  :  17th  NoYember,  180J,  Mo.  19.  *  O.  O., 
6lh  Janaary,  1816 :  Board's  Records,  12th  April,  1814,  No.  8  ;  IStlL  Oetobi^r,  1016,  No.  I  ;  18(h 
Febrnary,  1816,  No.  2  s  23rd  Febmary,  1816,  No.  1  i  21st  December,  1821,  No.  Sff. 
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prodace  was  appropriated  for  his  heirs,  and  three-fourths  to  public  and  cdiaritaLk 
purposes.  The  entire  revenue  from  the  eleven  villages  of  the  taluks  is  paid 
into  the  treasury,  and  the  pnblic  three-fourths  now  go  to  make  up  part  of  tJie 
endowment  of  the  Agra  College.  The  revenue  assessed  at  the  present  settle- 
ment is  Hs.  7,740  per  annum,  of  which  the  Agra  College  gets  Bs.  5,805  and  the 
heirs  of  Gh.ngadhar  the  remainder. 

Taluka  Gambhira,  more  commonly  known  as  Bijaigarh,  in  the  old  Parganah 
Taluka  Qambhira  or    ^sAiXiy  and  Tahsll  Sikandra  Bao,  belongs  to  an  old  {amilT 
Bljaigarh.  q{  Pundir  Bajputs,  who  formerly  held  the  greater  pordcHi 

of  Farganahs  Akrabad  and  Sikandra  Bao.  Bao  Minik  Singh  was  expdled  by 
the  Jdt-Marhatta  Government,  and  his  taluka  was  given  to  Baja  Bhagwant  Sin^ 
of  Mursdn.  The  fort  of  Bijaigarh  was  taken,  after  great  loss,  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  m  1802.  The  graves  of  those  who  fell  in  the  attack  are  in  die  low 
dvhur  lands  below  the  fort.  In  1805-06  Bao  M4nik  Singh  was  admitted  to 
engage  for  the  revenue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Khawan  Singh,  with 
whom  die  settlement  under  Regulation  IX.  of  1833  was  made  and  whose  extrava- 
gance and  weakness  ruined  the  estate.^  In  1888  Khawan  Singh  mortgaged 
the  taluka  to  M&n  Singh,  a  banker  of  Koil,  who  in  1840  sub-mortgaged  it  to 
Mr.  J;r.O'JB.  Saunders,  at  that  time  an  indigo-planter  in  this  district.  In  1852 
Khawan  Singh  obtained  a  decree  in  the  local  Courts  for  redemption  of  the  mort- 
gage, but  this  was  reversed  by  the  Sadr  Diw&ni  in  1853.  Khawan  Singh  died 
the  same  year,  leaving  as  his  heirs  his  widow,  Baldeo  Kunwar,  a  son,  Balwant 
Singh,  only  four  years  of  age,  and  his  mother,  Jai  Kunwar.  He  left  the  estate 
encumbered  with  debt  to  the  amount  of  Bs.  75,000.  The  taluka  originallj  con- 
tained 9i  villages,  of  which  eight  were  sold  prior  to  the  revision  of  settlement 
in  1838,  and  thirteen  were  sold  subsequently.  Balwant  Singh  now  holda  only 
eleven  villages,  most  of  which  are  small.  ^'  He  would  appear  to  have  accepted 
the  warning  taught  by  the  ruinous  excesses  of  his  father,  and  limits  his  expesidi- 
tore  by  i2ie  reduced  amount  of  his  income.*'  The  new  settlement  has  enhanced 
the  demand  on  his  villages,  but  with  ordinary  prudence  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  pay  the  increased  land-revenue  witlM>ut  diflScoIty. 

Paiganah  Sikandra  Bao  was  originally  composed  of  talukas  Agscili,  Beori, 

Pora,  and  Naukhail.    After  the  cession,  taluka 


was  fiftrmed  to  Hurmat  Ali  Kh4n,  and  the  oilier  ^^Inka? 
to  Muhammad  N6r  Kh4n,  both  residents  of  Sikandra  Bao.'  In  1809  the  farm 
of  Agsoli  was  discontinued,,  and  the  villages  of  the  taluka  were  settled  with  the 
severalsamindirs ;  but  at  the  special  request  of  the  real  proprietors  of  the  remain- 
ing talukas,  Nur  Khin  was  allowed  to  continue  as  farmer.  In  181 0  ihe  tahsOddr 
absconded,   and  Niir  Khdn  became   bankrupt.     The  Government  took  Ndr 

1  Se9  Bowcl't  Baoords,  16th  Jalj,  1814,  No.  4 :  2nd  AiguBt,  1814^  No.  7 1  Mth  SeptQinb«r|  181«| 
Mo.  6.  *  Board's  Booords,  fi4ili  Jane,  1809,  No.  tS :  19th  Jolj,  1809,  No.  la 
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Kh&n's  fort  of  Deori  in  part  payment  of  his  arrears,  and  the  three  talukas 
were  broken  up  and  the  villages  were  separately  settled  with  the  old  proprie- 
tors. 

Major  Louis  Derridon  was  an  officer  in  the  Marhatta  service,  whose  sister 

married  M.   Perron.       Perron    held  the  village   of 
Bhamola  in  jdgif  by  sanad  from  Sindhia  and  by  a 
farm&n  of  Shah  Alam.      After  leaving  the  Marhatta   service  he  made  over 
his  jdgir  to  his  brother-in-law  by  deed  of  gift,  dated  Chinsurah,  June  llth, 
1804.     Major  Derridon  revised  to  give  up  this  village  to  the  British,  and  was 
ejected  by  force,  but  was  afterwards  reinstated.     Part  of  the  village  being  sub- 
sequently required  for  cantonments,  the  village  of  Dodhpur  and  half  of  Alampur 
w^re  given  in  exchange  for  Bhamola  on  a  revenue-free  tenure  to  Miyor  Derridon 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  (October  13th,  1821).^     Major  Derridon  died  in  1845, 
and  his  estate  was  divided  amongst  his  heirs,  most  of  whom  are  now  in  com- 
paratively poor  circumstances.     Alampur  has  been  sold  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mahmud  Ali  Khan  of  Chat&ri,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  interests  in 
Bhamola  and  Dodhpur  has  been  lost  to  the  family.     Those  left  of  the  family 
reside  in  Agra. 

Amongst  the  minor  estates  in  this  district  may  be  mentioned  taluka  Baipur 

in  Parsfanah  Atrauli,  which  formerly  belongred  to  a 
Minor  estates.  ,      ^  ^     .    .  *^  ^     , 

family  of  Musalm&n  Bajpiits,  but  before  the  mutiny  it 

passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Baniya  of  Atrauli,  the  Afgh&ns  of  Bhamauri  ]N&h, 
and  other  creditors.  Similarly,  taluka  Lohgarh  was  purchased  by  a  servant 
of  the  Barla  indigo  factory,  and  taluka  Sahnaul  came  into  the  hands  of  one 
Khushwakt  Ali,  son  of  one  Wazir  Irsh&d  Ali  of  Cawnpore.  Taluka  Badesra 
fell  into  the  hands  pf  the  J&ts  of  Kuchchesar  in  the  Bulandshahr  district.  In 
Parganah  Koil,  talukas  Aisa  and  Manchaura,  belonging  to  Mir  Mahar  Ali,  and 
taluka  Sikh&ran,  belonging  to  Hakim  Zulfak&r  Ali,  have  been  broken  up  :  the 
former  in  1810  and  the  latter  in  1816.  Taluka  Sukraw&Ii,  in  the  same  parga- 
nah, has  been  divided  amongst  the  heirs  of  Nandr&m  J&t,  who  acquired  the 
estate  at  the  first  settlement.  Taluka  S&hibabad  belonged  to  a  Kayath  family 
who  held  the  hereditary  kanungoship  of  the  parganah.  They  founded  Eesho- 
pur,  Ghadr&na,  and  Ghimbhirpur,  but  the  latter  village  subsequently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  adopted  sons  of  M&n  Singh,  a  well-known  banker  of  Koil.  The 
Ghauh&ns  of  B&mauti,  in  Parganah  Khair,  formerly  held  the  whole  of  the  par- 
ganah. Bao  Pirthi  Singh  was  dispossessed  by  Perron,  and  on  the  British  occu- 
pation, Rao  Lachhman  Singh,  son  of  Pirthi  Singh,  obtained  certain  allowances 
which  terminated  with  his  death.     Lachhman  Singh  was  succeeded  by  Hira 

^  Board's  Records,  S4th  JaDuary,  1806,  Nos.  3-6 ;  18th  February,  1806 ;  Mth  June,  180^ 
No.  S ;  iBik  October,  1806;  96th  June,  1807,  No.  1 ;  8th  Nof  ember,  1808,  No.  32  ;  8th  June 
18S1,  No.  7. 
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Singh,  and  he  by  Bhdp&l  Singh,  who  attacked  and  plondered  Khair  in  1857. 
He  was  subsequently  captured  and  hanged.  The  bankers  of  Duchita,  in  Khair, 
have  also  large  possessions  in  the  parganah. 

All  proprietary  tenures  fall  under  one  or  other^  of  the  three  great  classes 

already  explained,  vw.,  zaminddri,  pattiddri^  and  bkd^a- 
ehdra.    Of  the  2,046  estates  or  mahals,  including  those 
held  free  of  revenue,  1,064,  or  52  per  cent.,  are  zaminddri  ;  854,  or  42  per  cent, 
are  bhiyachdra;  and  128,  or  6  per  cent.,  are  pattiddri.     Both  these  latter  tenures 
indicate  the  existence  of  numerous  co-sharers  and  mostly  of  cultivating  commu- 
nities, and,  on  the  other  hand,  zaminddri  tenures  are  often  confined  to  a  single 
owner,  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  here  also  several  co-sharers. 
Counting  the  two  latter  classes  as  one,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  district  is 
pretty  equally  divided  between  small  village  communities  and  those  who  are,  in 
some  cases,  the  possessors  of  considerable  property.     Cases  of  perfect  paUiddn 
with  complete  division  of  the  land  and  joint  responsibility  are  few  and  excep- 
tional ;  for  once  separation  is  complete  the  holders  prefer  to  remain  unfettered 
and  to  erect  their  shares  into  distinct  estates.     But  a  very  considerable  number 
exhibit  a  combination,  or  rather  a  commixture,  of  the  two  former  systems,  partial 
separation  and  partial  union  in  one  and  the  same  village,  the  division  being 
founded  on  hereditary  right,  or  (specially  when  the  proprietary  body  is  numer- 
ous and  the  lands  tilled  by  the  sharers)  depending  on  ability  to  cultivate  and  to 
pay  the  recognized  idcAA.  In  IgUs  and  Khair  villages  of  this  kind  constitute  more 
than  half  the  entire  number  ;  in  H&thras  they  are  168  out  of  a  total  of  400,  and 
in  Koil  they  number  202  out  of  412  estates.    Zamind4ri  estates  are  most  numer- 
ous in  Atraidi  and  Sikandra  Rao. 

No  description  of  tenures  would  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  that 
„  ,  ^  3^_^  condition  of  landed  property  known  as  the  talukadiri, 

which  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  m  Igl&s  and 
Hathras,  and  in  which  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  proprietors — ^the  superior 
and  inferior.  This  was  the  subject  that  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  J,  Thorn- 
ton in  1838,  and  he  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  real  nature  of  these  holdings  and 
lay  down  the  principles  on  which  they  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  State.  The 
Mughal  conquerors,'  and,  in  imitation  of  them,  their  Marhatta  successors,  seem 
.  to  have  applied  the  term  zamind&r  to  all  those  from  whom  they  received  the 
revenue,  whether  of  a  large  tract  or  a  single  village,  provided  the  tenure  of  such 
persons  was  of  a  permanent  nature.  Thus,  when  Phup  Singh  was  expelled 
from  Murs&n,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  village  proprietors  enjoyed  the  same 
title  as  the  ousted  Baja.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  term  '  zamind6r'  was 
never  intended,  at  that  time,  to  convey  or  express  a  right  to  the  occupancy  in 
the  soil  itself.  In  th?  district  held  by  the  larger  zamind&rs,  the  land  was 
^  See  page  228.  •  Thornton's  Mnrsftn  Repeot :  I.,  Settlemeot  Report,  247. 
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still  retained  by  those  to  whom  it  belonged  before  the  appointment  of  any 
permanent  officer  between  them  and  the  State,  and  who  were  emphatically  termed 
^  bhnmiyas, '  as  bein^  indissolubly  connected  with  the  soil ;  and  although  these 
large  zamfnd&rs  were  frequently  enabled,  by  the  apathy  of  the  native  govern- 
ments, and  especially  of  an  usurping  power  like  the  Marhattas,  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  those  whom  they  were  bound,  by  the  terms  of  all  their  leases, 
to  protect,  the  condemnation  of  such  tyranny  by  the  general  voice  of  the  country 
was  sufficient  to  prove  that  in  so  doing  they  exceeded  the  power  entrusted  to 
them.  If,  then,  the  title  of  zamind4r  had  still  retained  its  original  meaning, 
Mr.  Thornton  considered  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  apply  it  stiU,  in 
the  sense  of  ^  audder  malguzdr '  or  principal  engager  for  the  revenue,  to  all 
individuals  .of  that  class  in  the  country.^  '^  But  from  the  first  period  of  our 
sway  we  seem  to  have  been  misled,  partly  by  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and 
partly  by  the  absence  of  any  class  in  our  own  country  corresponding  with  these 
large  farmers  of  revenue,  and  the  term  zamind&r  has  thus  been  brought  to  sig- 
nify the  possession  of  a  proprietary  right  in  the  land  itself.  In  compliance  with 
this  new  signification  of  the  word,  those  who  have  it  in  the  lower  provinces  have 
been  constituted  absolute  masters  of  the  tract  of  which  they  were  found  to  pay 
the  revenue,  whether  that  tract  were  large  or  small,  and  whether  the  occupancy 
of  the  soil  really  belonged  to  them  or  not.  And  it  appears  that  the  people  of 
the  country  have  entirely  adopted  the  term  in  its  new  sense,  and  they  have 
learned  to  prize  it  as  the  official  title  which  conveys  the  same  idea  as  the  more  fami- 
liar ones  of  ^  bhumiyasj '  '  biswaddrSy  '  &c.,  which  are  in  use  among  themselves. 
In  the  case  of  Murs&n,  for  example,  they  would  have  considered  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Baja  as  zamind&r  of  the  whole  parganah  to  be  fatal  to  the  security 
of  their  tenures.  Since  then  the  native  governments,  whose  usage  in  this  res- 
pect was  the  only  foundation  of  the  Baja's  claim,  have  passed  away,  and  difier- 
ent  views  have  since  been  adopted,  as  well  by  the  mass  of  the  people  as  by  the 
Government  itself,"  Mr.  Thornton  thought  that  it  wotdd  be  neither  just  nor 
expedient  to  admit  the  daim  alluded  to;  nor  was  there  anything  in  the  docu- 
ments conveying  the  grants  to  Nandr&m  and  Bhoj  Singh  which  could  afiect 
this  question.  The  argument  wiU  equally  apply  against  the  concession  of  the 
title  to  the  Baja,  whether  his  ancestors  obtained  that  title  by  a  formal  grant,  or 
merely  from  custom  and  courtesy,  and,  moreover,  it  is  evident  that  no  formal 
grant  was  intended  in  either  of  those  cases.  Such  a  grant  would  have  required 
an  imperial  farm&n  and  the  Emperor's  seal,  and  would  have  clearly  conveyed 
an  hereditary  title.  But  the  simple  order  of  the  minister  of  the  day  was  suffi- 
cient to  commit  the  fiscal  sxid  faujddri  charge  of  a  district  to  any  individual,  and 
to  assign  him  Ajdffir  therein  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  both  arrangements 

1  Settlement  Report,  957.    The  bUwadin  are  chiefly  cultirating  proprietors,  tUling  the  land 
without  theinterTTOtion  of  an j  non-proprietary  cttltirating  qUm. 
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being  equally  liable  to  cease  on  the  death  of  the  indiyidtial  in  question  or  at  tli* 
minister's  own  pleasure.     The  real  grounds  for  upholding  the  tenure  ip^ere   its 
long  continuance  and  the  principle  laid  down  by  Government  of  maintaining 
any  arrangement  which  was  found  to  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  cession  or 
conquest    Mr.  Thornton  found  that  in  quite  two4hird8  of  the  great  talnkaa  the 
original  proprietary  body  still  survived.     In  these  he  acknowledged  the  rights  of 
the  village  communities,  but  owing  to  the  long  continued  connection  with  the  talu- 
kad&rs,  he  allowed  to  the  latter  a  certain  right,  called  the  '^  superior  "  or  taluka- 
d&ri  right,  by  which  the  talukad&r  received  a  certain  percentage  (tnaliJcdna)  of 
the  revenue  paid  by  the  "  inferior"  proprietors.     These  words  '*  superior*'  and 
*'  inferior"  are  not  used  as  indicative  of  the  quality  of  the  respective  rights,  but 
refer  to  the  position  of  the  holders  with  regard  to  the  State.     The  inferior  proprie- 
tors or  biswadars  pay  their  revenue  through  the  superior  proprietors  to  Gh>yem- 
ment. 

The  proporiicm  of  the  assets  allowed  as  maliidnaj  or  the  dues  of  the  superior 
.  proprietors,  varied  with  each  taluka.     In  all  cases  the 

biswad&rs  were  allowed  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rental 
assets,  and  of  the  remainder   30  per  cent,  was  allowed  to  the  talukadirs 
of  Kanka  and  Kajrant,  and  18  per  cent,  to  the  other  J&t  talukad&rs.      Mr. 
Thomason^  ruled  that  of  the  22^  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  (or  18  per  cent,  of  the 
Msets)  thus  alienated,  only  ten  per  cent,  should  remain  as  a  heritable  and  trans- 
ferable right  to  the  heirs  of  the  talukad&rs  on  the  demise  of  the  existing  incum- 
bents.    This  rule  has  not  been  always  observed,  and  in  the  case  of  Raja  Tikam 
Singh  of  Murs&n,  Government  has  conferred  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
the  same  amount  of  malikdna  as  that  fixed  at  last  settlement.     This  is  very  hard 
on  the  village  proprietors,  for,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Smith,  whilst  they  would  have 
only  had  to  pay  55  per  cent,  of  the  assets  as  land-revenue  under  the  existing 
rules  on  the  death  of  Tikam  Singh,  or,  in  other  words,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
assets  plu9  10  per  cent,  on  the  revenue,  they  will  have  now  to  pay  65'4  per 
cent,  of  the   assets  for  ever,  and  thus  pay  the  reward  which  Government 
certainly  intended  should  be  paid  out  of  its  own  resources.     Mr.  Thornton 
hoped  that  his  new  arrangements  would  place  the  rights  of  both  parties  on 
a  firm  basis,  which  should  be  equally  advantageous    to    the    superior  and 
inferior  proprietor,  bui  Mr.  Smith  shows  that  these  hopes  have  scarcely  been 
realized.     ^'  On  the  whole,  indeed,  the  policy  has  been  favourable  to  the  pros- 
perity and  maintenance  of  the  high  position  of  the  talukad&rs,  and  where 
it  has  appeared  to  fail,  its  failure  is  not  due  to  the  nature  of  the  pohcy 
itself,  but  to  the  minute  subdivision  of  property  consequent  on  the  laws  of 
Hindu  inheritance,  or  to  the  extravagance  of  the  original  talukadiir.     But  it 
has  been  fatal  to  the  great  majority  of  the  inferior  proprietors  or  biswadars." 

^  TboiiiA80o*8  Desp.,  1 1  Si ;  II.,  199« 
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The  following  tables  show  the  changes  in  the  talukad4ri  rights  daring  the  last 
settlement : — 
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Of  the  villages  where  the  talukad&ri  rights  have  been  preserved  intact^  the  Baja 
of  Murs&n  holds  84,  Gir  Farsh&d  Bingh  of  Shahz&dpur  holds  19,  and  the 
remaining  16  belong  to  various  small  talakas  of  the  H^thras  and  Murs&n 
families.  Of  the  70  estates  where  the  superior  rights  have  gone  to  strangers^ 
30  belonged  to  the  Mendu  estate,  14  to  Husain,  and  the  remainder  to  various 
small  talukad&rs  whose  rights  were  sold  as  they  became  more  minutely  sub- 
divided by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  co-sharers.  On  the  whole,  53  per  cent, 
of  the  talukad&ri  rights  remains  with  the  original  owners,  40  per  cent,  has  been 
permanently  alienated,  and  seven  per  cent,  has  been  temporarily  alienated  between 
1838  and  1868. 

The  biswadari  rights  have  suffered  still  greater  vicissitudes.     Of  the  218 
Fate  of  the  inferior  or    villages,  79  have  entirely  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
biewadari  rights.  ^^  original  proprietors;  in  71  villages  half  and  more 

ihan  half  the  area  of  the  village  has  been  alienated  ;  in  49  less  than  one-half  the 
area  has  been  transferred,  and  in  only  19  villages  is  the  stock  of  the  old  pro- 
prietors in  possession.  In  other  words,  in  nine  per  cent,  of  the  malik&na  villages 
paying  six  per  cent,  of  the  original  demand  the  original  stock  remains  ;  in  22*5 
per  cent,  of  the  villages  paying  24  per  cent  of  the  demand  they  have  lost  nearly 
half  their  estates ;  in  32*5  per  cent,  of  the  villages  paying  34  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  revenue  assessed  they  have  lost  more  than  half  their  possessions,  and  have 
lost  all  in  36  per  cent,  of  the  villages  paying  the  same  percentage  of  the  land-rev9> 
nue.    This  state  of  things  is  much  to  be  regretted.    The  purchasers  of  both  the 
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saperior  and  inferior  interests  belong  to  the  Banija  and  Mah&jan  monej^leDding^ 
classes.     Mr.  Smith  writes  : — "  There  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  CKBae  of  their 
(biswad&rs)  decay  has  been  the  large  percentage  of  assets  which  was  deduetod  as 
their  joint  dues  to  Gh)yemment  and  the  talukaddr.     Eighty  per  cent,  was  too 
large  a  proportion  to  be  paid  at  a  time  when  prices  were  low  and  the  effects  of 
the  former  heavy  assessments  were  still  being  felt.    Those  who  have  held  on  until 
now  are  mostly  in  a  very  different  position  ;  their  revenue  has  long  been  paid 
with  ease,  and  the  present  settlement  has  added  practically  nothing  to  the 
demand.''  •  •  •  «  j^g  Hithras  Baniyas  and  the  village  money-lenders,  who  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  J&ts  and  Rajpiits  of  thirty  years  ago,  bought  their  estates 
well  knowing  their  liabilities,  and  at  a  time  when  the  profits  of  zamind&rs  were 
much  lower  than  they  are  now ;  and  now  land  has  so  greatly  increased  in  value, 
and  so  much  greater  importance  is  attached  to  its  possession,  they  are  not  likdy 
to  turn  defaulters.    Those  of  the  old  proprietors  still  remaining  are  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  than  they  were,  and  their  prosperity  is  still  increasing  with- 
high  prices  and  rising  rents.     The  enhancement  in  their  total  payments,  result- 
ing from  the  retention  of  the  old  malik&na  allowances,  is  probably  not  suffideait 
to  ruin  them." 

Mr.  Smith  notices  a  peculiar  tenure  to  be  found  amongst  certain  village 
Certain  teoarea  in  bhiya-    communities,  especially  in  Khair  and  Iglis,     "  The 
chftra  estates.  village,  as  a  whole,  is  held  in  imperfect  pattidiri 

tenure ;  each  proprietor  holds  a  certain  portion  of  the  area  in  severalty,  and, 
besides,  enjoys  his  share  of  common  rights  of  whatever  value  or  kind  they  may 
be.  But  apart  from  the  general  body  of  proprietors,  who  all  share  on  the  same 
principles,  will  be  found  one  or  two  individuals  who  are  admitted  to  be 
proprietors,  but  are  allowed  no  share  whatever  in  the  interests  held  in  common. 
They  own  so  many  acres  of  land,  which  they  cultivate  or  lease  out  as  they 
please,  and  for  which  they  pay  Government  revenue,  but  have  no  inrther 
concern  with  the  general  management  of  the  estate,  and  no  voice  in  the  settle* 
ment  of  village  accounts.  The  origin  of  these  tenures  is  various.  Sometimes 
the  holdings  have  been  granted  to  returned  absentees  or  their  descendants, 
who  claim  relationship  with  the  coparcenary  body,  but  whose  ancient  rights 
have  been  forfeited  by  lapse  of  time  and  non-possession.  Sometimes  they  are 
held  by  Brahmans,  whose  ancestors  obtained  them  from  former  proprietors. 
In  some  cases  they  are  the  result  of  the  settlement  of  a  disputed  claim  to  a 
share  in  the  common  property.  The  holdings  are  mostly  of  small  extent  and 
value.'* 

Dividing  the  proprietary  body  into  three  classes, — Isty  petty  proprietors,  or 

Distribution  and  Talue  of    *itose  possessing  one-fourth  or  less  of  a  single  village  ; 

proprietary  rights.  2miZy,  those  possessing  more  than  one-fourth,  and  not 

more  than  an  entire  village ;  and  9r{%,  those  who  are  proprietors  of  more  than 
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one  village,  Uis  foUomDg  Btateownt  shows  the  distribution  of  the  land  amongst 
the  proprietors  in  this  distriot  at  ibe  recent  setttement :  — 
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mieae  statistics  show  that  the  distriot  is  hold  either  by  very  large  or  very  amall 
proprietors.  The  first  class  in  the  above  table  holds  47'5  per  cent,  of  the  enUre 
cultivated  area,  the  second  olass  holds  18*5  per  cent.,  and  the  third  class  has 
34  per  cent.  Each  proprietor  cnltivates  a  portion  of  his  share  a8  his  seer  or 
home-farm,  and  leases  out  the  remainder  to  tenants.  The  average  amount 
retained  by  each  class  of  proprietor  will  be  the  differenoe  between  colnmns  9 
and  4,  and  the  profits  will  be  represented  by  the  difference  between  the  rental 
and  the  revenne  of  the  plots  leased  plus  the  net  profits  of  the  home-farm.  Tak- 
ing with  Hr.  Smith  die  first  class  or  petty  proprietors,  the  area  of  the  portions 
leased  to  tenants  amounts  to  10*8  acres,  of  which  the  land-revenae  is  Bs.  26-1 1-2, 
and  the  rental  therefore  paid  by  tenants  will  be  Bs,  63-6  •4.  As  shown  else- 
where (page  377),  Mr.  Bmith  estimates  the  produce  of  the  land  as  worth,  on 
an  average,  Bs,  25-12-3  per  acre,  and  therefore  the  prodnce  of  the  5*4  acres 
retained  as  his  home-farm  by  the  petty  proprietor  will  amount  to  Rs.  139-2-1. 
From  this  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  prodnotion  apart  from  rent  or  revenue 
which  may  fairly  be  set  down  at  two-fiflha  of  the  prodaoe.  The  reaults  are  as 
follows  :— 
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This  gives  a  monthly  income  of  Rs.  7-9-1  per  monih  to  the  pett/  proprietor, 
and,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  Mr.  Smith's  figures  are  incontrovertible.     ^'No 
doubt  the  income  of  the  zamind&r  is  sapplemented  in  various  wajs.     There  is 
the  common  pasture  land  of  the  village  on  which  he  can  graze  his  cattle ;  his 
wood  for  fuel  or  for  agricultural  implements  is  grown  on  his  own  estate  ;  his 
hired  labour  is  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  some  kinds  of  labour  are  given  gratis, 
and  custom  assigns  to  him  certain  dues  from  his  tenants  at  marriages  and  other 
ceremonies.     If,  too,  he  is  out  of  the  money-lender's  hands,  he  can  store  his 
grain  and  sell  it  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  harvest  price.    Bat,  after  all,  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  proprietary  communities  are  poor  men,  who 
make  a  rudely  comfortable  subsistence  perhaps,  but  nothing  more."    Calculated 
in  the  same  way,  the  average  income  of  proprietors  of  the  seoond  class  w^'Jl 
amount  to  Rs.  65-3-0  per  mensem,  or  Rs.  782-4-3  per  annum ;  and  similarly  the 
income  of  the  third   olass  amounts  to  Bs,  4,580  per  annum,  or  Rs.  381  per 
mensem.     Mr.  Smith  explains  the  difference  in  the  incidence  of  the  revenue  on 
the  first  and  third  classes  of  proprietors  as  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  Atranli,  the 
poorest  subdivision  in  the  district,  ^^ petty  proprietors  hold  a  much  smaller,  and 
great  proprietors  a  much  larger  area  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  district." 
Deduct  the  area  and  revenue  belonging  to  the  two  classes  in  this  talisil,  and 
the  rate  paid  by  each  for  the  remainder  of  the  district  comes  out  exactly  the 
same,  or  Us.  2-7-11.     The  villages  held  by  the  laborious  proprietary  commu- 
nities have  not  been,  ^'  as  was  often  the  case  in  former  times,  assessed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  those  of  other  landholders."     On  the  whole,  the  portion  of 
the  proprietary  body  included  in  the  second  and  third  classes  is  fairly  well  off. 
Many  of  the  third  class  possess  estates  in  other  districts,  or  are  engaged  in  trade 
or  service,  and  their  actual  profits  from  the  land  here  is  but  a  small  item  of 
their  income.    Again  the  increase  of  population  and  the  subdivision  of  estates 
cpntinually  tends  to  drive  the  proprietor  to  the  money-lender,  and  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  land  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  capitalists.^ 

The  revenue-free  (mu4Ji)  tenures  may  be  divided  into— (1)  those  which  are 

granted  for  ever ;  (2)  life  grants  andgroyes,  the  reYeoue 
of  the  latter  of  which  will  be  assessed  on  the  removal  or 
decay  of  the  trees ;  and  (3)  certain  lands  part  of  the  revenue  of  which  is  paid 
to  Government,  but  is  devoted  to  special  purposes  and  does  not  form  a  portion 
of  the  general  revenue  of  the  State.  The  permanent  alienations  may  be  farther 
subdivided  into — -(«)  whole  estates,  (&)  small  plots,  and  (c)  patches  of  less  ihtJi 
ten  bighaB.  The  returns  of  the  revenue^free  plots  and  patches  of  land  for  the 
H&thras  and  Sikandra  Rao  tahsils  are  incomplete,  and  give  only  an  estimate. 

1  The  settlement  acoonnte  of  1805-06  show  that  the  namber  of  persoiiB  admitted  to  engage- 
meDts  as  proprietors  was  then  only  SST  ;  these  increased  to  8,824  in  18084)»9and  to4,ei2in 
1811-18. 
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The  following  statement  gives  the  returns  for  the  whole  district  under  each 
class : —  ^ 
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Taking  these  figures,  the  estimated  amount  of  revenue  permfipently  alienated 
will  be  about  Bs.  23,000 ;  the  temporary  alienations  are  about  Bs.  84,300,  and 
the  IgMs  grant,  which  is  really  perpetual,  amounts  to  Rs.  7,740,  or  a  total  of 
Bs.  55,040.  This  gives  8*5  per  oent.  on  the  total  demand,  and  only  one  per 
cent,  of  this  will  eventually  revert  to  the  State. 

Of  the  twelve  villages  held  revenue-free  in  perpetuity,  two  boloDg  to  the 

darg&h  of  Sh&h  Jam&l  (see  Aliqarh  town)  ;  L&l  Garhi 
to  a  Hindu  temple  near  H&thras  ;  Mominabad  and 
Hashimpur  to  a  temple  at  Brindaban  in  Muttra  ;  three  villages  to  the  Derridon 
family  or  their  representatives  (page  44il).  Badhcsi  was  given  to  one  Nauj^at 
B&i  in  Akbar's  time,  and  still  belongs  to  his  descendants ;  and  Klieriya  Khwajah 
Budha,  Husainpur,  and  SuHmpur  were  Musalro&n  grants  for  religious  purposes. 
The  remaining  grants  in  perpetuity  are  small  plots  and  patches  given  by  the 
village  proprietors  either  for  the  support  of  small  shrines  and  temples,  or  for  the 
subsistence  of  Brahmans  and  fakirs.  Few  of  these  have  ever  been  confirmed 
by  the  State.  At  Mr.  Thornton's  settlement  those  patches  not  exceeding  ten 
bighaa,  foimd  in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  priestly  clan,  were  granted  to 
them  as  such,  anj  those  to  which  the  occupants  seemed  to  have  no  claim- were 
resumed  at  once,  or  only  granted  free  of  revenue  nntil  the  next  settlement.  Of 
the  latter  class^  Mr.  Smith  has  resumed  land  assessed  now  at  Bs.  1,883,  but  the 
account  is  incomplete.  The  five  villages  granted  revenue-free  for  two  gene- 
rations comprise  a  portion  of  the  reward  given  to  Baja  Tikam  Singh  of  Mor- 
s&n  for  his  services  in  the  mutiny.  The  villages  are  assessed  at  Rs.  6,550,  and 
the  Raja  pays  the  excess  above  Rs.  6,000  into  the  treasury.  -He  also  holds 
nine  villages  as  a  life  grant,  assessed  at  Rs.  4,190  per  annum,  which  will  be 
paid   by  his  heirs.    Two  other  life  tillages,  Oghipur  and  Imlahra,  were  with 
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Timukhiya,  id  Uie  Mperat  District,  granted  by  the  Marliatt&s  to  the  man  wlu> 
captured  Gbol&m  K&iit  on  hia  escape  from  Ueernt.  They  were  originallj 
granted  in  perpetuity,  bat  owiag  to  the  loss  of  Uie  tanad,  the  Aligarfa  estates 
will  be  resumed  on  the  death  of  the  present  grantee,  whilst  the  Meerat  T0Uig8 
still  remains  with  his  representative.  The  Igl^  villages  are  those  of  which 
the  revenue  is  granted  partly  (one-fourth)  to  the  heirs  and  assignees  of  Ganga- 
dhar  Pandit,  and  partly  for  the  support  of  the  Agra  College.  At  the  recent 
settlement  of  the  district,  the  holders  of  resnmed  revenne-free  grants  have  been 
recorded  as  absolute  proprietors  of  their  lands, 

Ihe  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  the    cultivated    arei 
Noii-proprietai7   ten-     amongst    proprietary  and  non-proprietary     oiJtivaton. 
'"^'^  Of  the  entire  cnltivated  area,  29  per  cent,  is   held  by 

oomvators  with  a  right  of  occupancy,  48  per  cent,  by  tenanta-at-will,  and  23 
per  cent,  as  seer  by  the  proprietors.  Of  the  area  caltivated  by  tenants  only, 
those  having  a  right  of  occupancy  hold  37  per  cent,  whilst  tenaots-at-wiU 
h<M  68  per  cent,  of  the  tenant  area  : — 

Staiemtnt  ahowmg  eltussB  of  euUwatora  cmd  areat}  held  hg  them. 
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Tappsl      „. 

ai,eoE 

IS'4 

I.SSB 

».aH: 

7-6: 

a.i« 

96.»7» 

B-U 

IB,03i 

1BS< 

6  9R< 

11-a 

I,8tl 

Il,7« 

1G> 

Klulr        „. 

■0^1 

14-81 

1.S11 

18.56; 

10  3 

l.«oi 

49,885 

16  U 

HunCn     ... 

J,87) 

s-ii 

1,6« 

!>,!»( 

81! 

X*6i 

)■« 

Bithn*    ... 

13,8M 

14'I8 

8,198 

3S,TB» 

6,30* 

111 

TuUl        ... 

15,1.1 

»4,9Sa 

lS-49 

»8,380 

968,740 

BH 

4878S 

4,38,486 

n 

Hr.  Smith  writes  that  "  on  the  whole  there  seems   to  be  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  area  held  by  tenants  with  a  right 
of  occupancy  has  not  decreased  during  the  last  settle- 
ment."    In  the  first  place  those  only  were  recorded  tlien  as  having  a  right  of 


Vhe  oocnptncr-tenant. 


>  Tha  total  namber  of  holdingt  i^  87,898,  occapfliiK  897,179  ti 
«1  holdlDg*  of  all  clAues  ol  10  37  Mrti. 
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occnpanoy,  who  had  really  caltivated  for  generations  in  the  villagei  and  were 
of  the  better  oastes  and  classes.    Those  of  menial  and  inferior  casteSi  thongh 
they  always  held  land  in  a  village,  never  seem  to  have  attained  the  privilege  of  a 
right  of  ocoapancy.  Aot  X.  of  1859  changed  all  this ;  it  recognized  no  dis- 
tinctions of  caste  or  class,  and  pat  altogether  aside  the  cnstom  of  a  village  if 
the  cnstom  was  rnled  by  any  other  standard  than  the  mere  occnpancy  of  twelve 
years'   duration.    It  was  only  probable,  therefore,  that  when  that  law  was 
passed  many  tenants  would  find  themselves  in  possession  of  occupancy  rights 
which  they  had  never  thought  of  claiming  before.     The  effect  of  every  succeed* 
ing  year  was  to  increase  the  number  of  these  tanants.    At  first  neither  tenants 
nor  zamind&rs  perfectiy  understood  their  position ;  as  years  went  on  and  the 
law  became  gradually  better  known,  a  struggle  arose  between,  the  two  elasses^ 
and  this  struggle  has  been  continuously  going  on.     Where  the  samindfir  is 
very  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  inclined  to  be  exacting,  the  tenant  goes  to  the 
wall,  and  very  few  maurAsi  cultivators  are  now  found  on  the  large  estates 
held  by  the  Nau-Muslim  talukad&rs  of  Koil  and  liorthal,  by  the  Path&n  zamin- 
dfira  of  Atrauli,  or  by  the  wealthier  Rajput  proprietors  of  Sikandra  and  Akra- 
bad.    But  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  zamlnd&r  is  easy  going,  like  the  Raja  of 
Mars&n,  or  comparatively  weak,  like  the  general  run  of  smaller  proprietors,  the 
cultivator  will  fight  for  his  rights,  and  has  little  difficulty  in  establishing  thenu 
The  oases  instituted  in  the  Settlement  Courts  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a 
record  of  maurid  rights  have  been  very  numerous.     On  the  whole  I'am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  cultivator  has  got  the  best  of  the  battie ;  and  that  if 
the  records  of  last  settiement  survived,  it  would  be  found  that  the  mduriisi.  area 
had  increased.    But  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  increase  much  further.    The  zamin- 
d&rs are  now  fully  alive  to  the  disadvantages  of  the  position,  as  far  as  they 
themselves  are  concerned,  and  few  tenants  will  henceforth  ever  be  allowed  to 
hold  beyond  the  limit  of  eleven  years,  within  which  term  the  power  of  disposr 
session  remains  with  the  proprietor."     Many  artifices  were  resorted  to  in  order 
to  induce  the  old  cultivators  to  resign  their  rights  at  the  time  of  settiement,  but 
fortunately  the  recording  officer  thought  it  necessary  to  note  only  facts,  and  so 
disappointed  many  who  then  wished  to  get  rid,  once  and  for  ever  of  ^^  the  12 
years'  man."    The  new  revenue  laws,  if  judiciously  worked,  will  smooth  over 
much  of  the  present  difficulty,  for  the  Settlement  Officer  will  now  have  power 
to  increase  the  rents  of  the  cultivators  pari  passu  with  the  increase  of  the  land- 
revenue,  and  the  doubtful  litigation  which  up  to  the  present  time  inevitably 
ensued  after  each   revision  of  settlement  will  be    avoided.    The  custom    of 
subdividing  the  land  under  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  has  lessened 
the  average  extent  per  holding,  and  wiU  continue  to  work  in  this  direction. 
Occupancy  rights  are  frequently  the  subject  of  temporary  transfer,  but  perma^^ 
nent  transfers  seem  to  be  unknown  iu  this  district. 
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A  gricultnral  clauea. 


The  bulk  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  this   distriot   are  drawn  from    the 

Brahman,  J4t,  Ohamar,  Rajpiit,  Ahir,  and  Lodha  castesi, 
more  especially  from  the  three  first  mentioned.  Of 
these  the  Jits  and  Cham&rs  are  the  best  cultivators.  The  J&ts  unite  with  un- 
tiring diligence  an  intelligent  discrimination  as  to  rotation  of  crops,  and  the 
treatment  and  selection  of  soils,  and  are  almost  alone  in  the  practice  of  regu- 
larly iind  constantly  employing  their  women  in  field  labour.  The  Chamirs 
ixe  laborious  and  painstaking,  but  are  less  enterprising  cultiratorsr.  The  mas 
of  the  agricultural  classes  are  fairly  well-to-do,  but  while  some  are  substantial 
farmers  with  a  good  stock  of  cattle  and  a  reserve  for  a  bad  season,  many  still 
discount  the  harvest  at  the  door  of  the  village  money-lender,  and  rely  upon  his 
advances  for  food  and  seed  alike.  The  average  extent  per  holding  is  9*12 
acrds  for  cultivators  with  a  right  of  occupancy  and  9^9  acres  for  tenants-at-wilL 
Perhaps  10,  30,  and  50  acres,  respectively,  would  fairly  represent  the  local 
idea  of  a  small,  a  middle-sized,  and  a  large  holding.  Many  holdings,  however,  sink 
b^low  ten  acres,  and  many  rise  above  fifty  acres.  With  regard  to  the  qnestion 
as  to  whether  a  five*acre  holding  is  as  good  as  eight  rupees  cash  wages  a  month 
the  Assistant  Settlement  OflScer  writes: — ^'  The  answer  to  the  question  depends 
tpon  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  cultivator.  As  a  rule  five 
acres  in  this  district  do  not  represent  a  value  equal  to  eight  rupees  cash  wages. 
Usually  a  holding  consists  of  a  small  portion  of  the  best  and  a  large  portion  of 
inferior  land.  Now  eight  rupees  a  month  would  represent  a  clear  profit  of  eleven 
rupees  per  standard  bigha,  which  is  an  exceptionally  high  figure  here.  I  should 
say  that  the  produce  of  an  ordinary  five -acre  holding  is  equivalent  to  an  in- 
come of  five  rupees  a  month."  Curiously  enough  the  average  area  per  holding 
(10*27  acres)  nearly  coincides  with  the  average  area  under  tillage  por  plough 
(11  acres),  and  accords  pretty  closely  with  the  popular  estimate  of  fifty  village 
bighas  per  plough.  The  total  number  of  ploughs  is  over  70,000,  and  each 
requires  two  bullocks.  Ploughs  with  only  one  bullock  are  exceedingly  rare/ 
and  if  a  cultivator  cannot  afi^ord  two  bullocks,  he  falls  back  on  the  chance  of  a 
loan,  or  works  the  land  with  his  own  hand.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  number  of  ploughs  in  each  tahsil  and  the  average  cultivated  area  in  acres 
io  each  plough  : — 


Taluia. 

Ploughs, 

Area. 

Tkhsil. 

Ploaghs. 

Area. 

Slkandra  Bao 

Mt 

14^3 

10-0 

Igl&8 

9,454 

lS-4 

Khair 

..* 

14,183 

130 

Koil                            ••. 

13,105 

ll-O 

Hftthias 

*•» 

1S,166 

11-4 

Atrauli 

13,326 

111)' 
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Bents. 


Throughout  Uie  district  ciish  rents  are  the  rule.      In  a  few  estates  batdi 

or  division  of  the  produce,  and  tabH  or  fixed  cash  rates 
according  to  the  crop,  still  prevail.     In  the  latter  case, 
should  the  crop  fail,  a  proportional  deduction  is  allowed  in  the  rent  demanded. 
As  a  rule,  the  tenant  holds  on  a  written  lease  for  a  long  or  a  short  term,  as  the 
osLBe  may  be:  often  the  agreement  is  a  verbal  one,  generally  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  agricultural  year,  or  a  particular  rent  is  sanctioned  by  the 
usage  of  years,  and  in  some  cases  of  generations.     BiUdi  is  dying  out,  as  with 
ihe  advance  of  cultivation  the  tenant  finds  it  more  his  interest  to  have  a  fixed 
stun  to  pay,  and  the  practice  now  only  obtains  where,  from  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  absence  of  irrigation,  the  outturn  is  uncertain  and  the  cultivation 
is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation.     It  is  now   wholly  confined  to   the  kh&dir 
lands  and  the  high  sandy  soil  above  the  two  great  rivers  in  the  Rhair  and 
Atrauli  tahsils.     In  Atrauli  the  system  chiefly  prevails  in  the  sandy  estates  of 
the  D&tanii  and  Bhamauri  N&h  talukas,  which  are  cultivated  by  Ahars  and 
Aheriyas,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  system  suits  these  tracts. 
In  Ehair  the  system  is  dying  out.    As  a  rule,  the  standard  of  division  is  half  to 
the  landowner  and  half  to   the   tenant ;   and  only  in  a  few   cases,  chiefly 
the  headmen  of  the  Atrauli  villages,  does  the  landowner  restrict  himself  to  two- 
fifths  of  the  produce.     Altogether  there   were  252   cases  of  commutation   of 
produce  rents  to  cash  rents  from  1866  to  1873,  of  which  182  cases  and   7,824 
acres  belong  to  Atrauli,  96  cases  and  930  acres  to  Ehair,  and  24   cases  and 
511  acres  to  Eoil.    The  rent-rate  fixed  averages  Rs.  2-15-7  per  acre,  ^^  whilst 
the  general  renfc-raie  of  the  whole  district  is  Rs.  4-12-6,  or  a  rate  sixty  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  found  possible  to  apply  to  batdi  lands."     Rates  of  rent 
Tary  to  same  extent  throughout  the  district,  but  the  following  details  give  the 
average  rates  found  at  settlement:— 


Bdra. 

Manjha, 

Outlying  iands. 

Tahsfl. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 
Ba.  a.  p. 

Irrigated. 

lit  class 
dry. 

0 

9nd  olasi 
dry. 

Ba. 

a.  p. 

Bca.  p. 

Ba.  a.  p. 

Ba.  a 

p. 

Ba.  a.  p. 

Ri.  a.  p. 

SUnadrsBao 

.«• 

19 

0    0 

6    4    0 

8  19    0 

8    8    0 

4  19 

0 

9  19    0 

1  19    0 

Atrauli 

••• 

IS 

4    8 

6     4    3 

8  12    e 

3     8     3 

4    6 

3 

9  10    2 

1  10    4 

KoQ 

••• 

11 

8    0 

5    4    0 

8    4    0 

8    8     0 

4    0 

0 

9  19    0 

1  12    0 

IgiiB 

... 

11 

6    0 

6    4    0 

8     4    0 

3    8    0 

4  19 

0 

9  19    0 

1   19    0 

FtW^QMOht 

Khair 

••. 

IS 

0    0 

6    4    0 

8  19    0 

8    8    0 

4  19 

0 

8    0    0 

9    0    8 

Chaodaiifl 

••• 

19 

0    0 

6     4    0 

8  19    0 

3    8     0 

4  12 

0 

8    0    0 

9    0    0 

Tappal 

••• 

11 

6    0 

6     4    0 

8     4    0 

3    8    0 

4     9 

0 

8    0    0 

9    0    0 

Hathras 

■•• 

:i 

8    0 

6     4    0 

8     8    0 

3     8    0 

6    0 

0 

2  19    0 

1   It    9 

Hotifta 

••• 

11 

0    0   6    4    0 

8     0    0 

3    8    0 

4     0 

0 

9  12    0 

1   19    0 
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Enhancement. 


Increased  prices^  oompetition  for  land,  and  increased  population  luiTe  all 

tended  to  raise  the  rent-rates  beyond  those  preraleat  at 
the  last  settlement.  The  settlement  records  show  that 
the  percentage  of  rise  during  the  settlement  operations  varies  from  17  to  38, 
the  average  for  the  whole  district  being  about  31  per  cent.  From  1866  to  ihe 
middle  of  1873,  2,359  enhancement  cases  were  decided  by  the  Bettlemeni 
courts,  involving  an  extent  of  52,769  acres,  or  one-sixteenth  of  the  entire  cultn 
vated  area.  The  former  rent-rate  of  this  tract  was  Bs.  1,91,303,  and  die 
rental  now  fixed  is  Hs.  2,50,699  ;  the  old  rate  was  Rs.  3-10-0  per  acre,  and  tbe 
new  rate  is  Bs.  4-12-0,  giving  a  rise  of  31  per  cent.  The  greatest  nnmber  of 
enhancement  cases  has  been  decided  in  tahsil  Sikandra  Bao,  which  has  so 
largely  benefited  of  late  years  by  canal  irrigation ;  next  in  order  come  ihd 
Koil,  Iglfts,  H&thras,  Atrauli,  and  Khair  tahsils. 


Tahsil. 


Atranli 

Iglia 

Sikandra  Bao 

KoU 

Khair 

Hithras 


Total 


No.  of 

Area 

Former 

Former 
rent- 
rate. 

Amount 

New 

New 

cases. 

in  acres. 

rental. 

enhanced. 

rentaL 

rent-imte. 

Bs. 

Bs.  a.  p. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs.  a.  p. 

177 

6^03 

20,686 

8    9    0 

7,930 

28,616 

4  12    8 

193 

9;il4 

85,124 

8  12  11 

10,1*24 

45,148 

4    8     9 

S89 

16,692 

56,760 

8  IS    9 

18,628 

76.S82 

4    7  11 

617 

10,4-6 

36,863 

3    8    9 

18,449 

SO^S'iS 

4  12    6 

16S 

4,666 

16,164 

3     5     1 

4,816 

19,970 

4    6    6| 

415 

6,018 

26,726 

4     7     0 

4,6  S6 

81,382 

6     8     l| 

S,859 

62,769, 

1,91,803 

8  10    0 

69,896 

2,60,700 

4  12    0 

of  rise. 


S8 


as 

31 
IT 


31 


Regarding  these  enhancement  suits,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  they 
There  were  really  few    ^^^^  been  very  few  when  the  area  and  the  increase  of 
enhancement  suits.  revenue  at  assessment  is  considered.     "But,"  writes 

Mr.  Smith,  "  it  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  suits  are  only 
instituted  against  tenants  with  a  right  of  occupancy,  and  that  the  total  ai^a 
held  by  this  class  of  tenants  in  this  district  is  only  258,719  acres,  so  that  the 
amount  of  land  hitherto  affected  by  suits  is  rather  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
full  amount  to  which  suits  are  applicable,  and  meanwhile  more  cases  are  being 
instituted.  In  the  next  place  the  characteristics  of  the  Aligarh  tenures  are  on 
the  whole  unfavourable  to  the  institution  of  an  excessive  number  of  cases. 
Talakad&rs  and  zamind&rs  owning  large  collections  of  villages  abound  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  proprietary  brotherhoods,  cultivating  their  own  land, 
are  very  numerous.  With  neither  class  are  rent  suits  in  favour.  The  tenants 
of  the  more  powerful  proprietors,  whether  tenants  with  a  right  of  occupancy 
or  tenants-at-will,  find  it  to  their  interest  to  meat  the  views  of  their  zamfnd&rs, 
and  when  an  enhancement  of  revenue  has  taken  place  are  generally  willing  to 
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'p9Lj  an  enhanced  rent.  In  the  village  communities,  the  cultivators  are  either  of 
the  same  brotherhood|  or  are,  at  all  events,  on  terms  of  amity  and  almost  equality 
vrith  the  proprietary  body.  The  new  revenue  is  provided  for  by  an  increased 
rate  on  the  holdings  of  the  members  of  the  community ;  while  each  cultivator, 
not  a  proprietor,  readily  acknowledges  the  justice  of  a  similarly  increased  rent 
on  his  own  patch  of  land.  In  neither  oases  are  the  courts  needed  or  sought. 
It  is  in  villages  held  by  what '  may  be  called  the  middle  class  of  proprietors, 
those  who  own  one  or  two  villages  only,  or  even  less,  and  have  little  wealth  or 
hereditary  influence,  or  in  estates  where  new  purchasers  have  crept  in,  that  en- 
hancement cases  chiefly  arise.  Proprietors  of  these  classes  are  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  courts  for  assistance  in  raising  rents.  But  nevertheless,  at  the 
time  of  settlement,  the  cultivators  as  a  body  admit  their  liability  to  an  enhanced 
demand,  when  they  see  that  a  corresponding  increase  is  exacted  by  the  State 
from  the  zamind&rs,  and  all  proprietors  alike,  if  they  use  tact  and  show  a  wish 
to  conciliate,  can  at  sach  a  time  get  their  tenants  to  agree  to  rents  which  on 
other  occasions  they  would  in  vain  demand  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  Aligarh  a 
very  large  number  of  rents  have  been  settled  by  mutual  agreement. " 

As  shown  elsewhere  the  increase  in  cultivation  during  the  past  settlement 
General  increase  of  ren-    ^^  heen  7  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  irrigation 
tal  thronghont.  jj^s  been  28  per  cent.    Taking  Bs.  4-4-0  per  acre  as 

the  irrigated  rent-rate  of  the  past  settlement,  and  Be.  1-9-0  as  the  unirri* 
gated  rent-rate,  and  applying  these  rates  to  the  former  areas,  there  results 
a  rental  for  the  whole  district  of  Rs.  26,72,014.  The  rental  actually  assumed 
in  1838  was  Rs.  26,71,273.  Applying  the  same  rates  to  the  increased  cultiva- 
ted and  irrigated  areas  of  the  present  settlement,  the  result  is  a  rental  of 
Bs.  31,54,947,  or  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  on  the  application  of  the  old  rates. 
The  rate  of  this  rental  will  be  Bs.  3-8-1  per  acre,  and  the  former  rent-rate  was 
Bs.  3-2-11  per  acre.  ^*  If  the  above  assumption,''  writes  Mr.  Smith,  '^  approxi- 
mate to  correctness,  a  rise  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  general  rent-rate  will  represent 
the  combined  efiects  of  an  increase  of  7  per  cent,  in  cultivation  and  28  per 
cent,  in  irrigation.  This  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  proportion  of  irrigation  to  cultivation  has  only  altered  by  12*3  per 
cent.,  and  that  the  increase  in  cultivation  itself,  though  small,  has  a  tendency 
at  least  to  lower  the  general  rate.  If  not  exactly  the  truth,  this  calculation  is 
near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.^' 

Taking  the  figures  given  above  and  the  rentals  recorded  in  the  village  papers, 
it  will  bo  seen  that  rents  have  actually  risen.  The  village  papers  give  the  rents 
.  which  purport  to  be  actually  paid  by  cultivators,  both  hereditary  and  tenants- 
at-will,  as  well  as  the  nominal  rents  entered  for  the  land  held  as  seer  by  pro- 
prietors. Taking  the  seer  land  at  non-occupancy  rates,  being  those  at  which  it 
would  be  leased  if  not  cultivated  by  the  proprietors^  the  total  recorded  rental 
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of  ibe  district  is  found  to  be  Rs.  36,53,016,  or  36*7  per  cent,  above  the  rental 
of  1838.    The  old  rent-rate  of  1838  was  Rs,  3-2-11  per  acre,  and  the  mn 
rental  according  to  the  village  papers  amounts  to  EU.  4-0-11  per  acre,  pving  a 
rise  of  27  per  cent,  in  the  rent-rate.     Bat  these  records  are  imperfect  if  taken 
as  they  stand.    In  many  cases  the  rents  are  purposely  nnder-stated,  and  in  others, 
though  correctly  given,  they  are  much  below  the  rents  paid  elsewhere  for  similar 
land.     Still  materials  are  forthcoming  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  trae  rental ; 
rent  suits,  the  examination  of  the  accounts  of  farmed  villages,  and  personal 
enquiry  were  all  brought  in  as  aids  to  the  correction  of  the  rental  as  recorded 
in  the  village  papers,  and  the  result  was  a  rental  of  Bs.  42,94,685  and  a  rent- 
rate  of  Ks.  4-1 2-6  per  acre,  which  iallows  for  purposely  under-stated  rent-roils, 
under-rented  villages,  and  for  future  enhancement  where  needed.     Thus  ascer- 
tained facts  show  that  the  effect  of  the  rise  in  prices  and  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation, cultivation,  irrigation,  means  of  communication,  &c.,  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  rental  of  about  50  per  cent.,  and  the  tendency  is  still  towards  a  rise. 
'^  On  tlfe  whole  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  any  approximation  to  the 
true  idea  of  rent  is  only  beginning  to  be  grasped  by  the  zamfnd&r,  and  that  until 
of  late  years,  rents  have  meant  little  more  than  a  slight  arbitrary  increase  on  the 
revenue-rates." 

As  might  be  expected,  one  of  the  results  of  peace  was  the  enhanoed  value 

of  land,  and  with  it  the  possibility  of  makinir  the  land 
Transfers  before  1838.  .\     /.      .v         ^.  .    \.  ™. 

a  security  for  the  advancement  of  money.  The  first 
sale  for  arrears  of  revenue  took  place  in  June,  1810,  for  the  balances  of  1216 
and  \iVl  fasUj  and  was  quickly  followed  by  others,  so  that  during  1810-11, 
45  estates,  paying  an  aggregate  revenue  of  Rs.  27,868,  were  put  up  for  auction 
for  arrears  amounting  to  Rs.  11,253,  and  were  sold  for  Rs.  2,359.  Thirty- 
four  of  these  were  bought  in  by  Government  for  nominal  prices.^  This  went 
on  from  bad  to  worse,  so  that  hundreds  of  estates  were  put  up  for  sale,  but  found 
few  purchasers.  Not  so  much  harm  as  might  have  been  expected  was  done  bj 
ibis  multiplicity  of  sales.  Few  estates  were  actually  sold,  and  the  remainder 
were  re-settied,  in  many  cases  with  the  original  zamind&rs,  at  reduced  assess- 
ments. In  other  cases,  when  they  were  temporarily  re-settled  with  farmers, 
they  were  subsequently  restored  to  the  real  proprietors  on  their  paying  up  the 
balances  for  which  they  had  been  sold.  In  fact  the  zamind&rs  seem  to  have 
regarded  the  sale  regulation  as  a  kind  of  Insolvent  Act,  which  released  thera 
from  their  embarrassments,  and  gave  them  a  fresh  lease  of  their  villages  on 
more  favourable  terms.  Another  device  which  they  occasionally  resorted  t6 
was  the  throwing  up  of  their  engagements,  in  hopes  of  thereby  compelling  the 
revenue  authorities  to  lower  the  demand.  This  practice  became  sa  general 
that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  found  it  advisable  to  issue  a  circular'  in 

1  flntchinson,  p.  89.  «  17th  February,  1817. 
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1817,  directiog  that  ia  cases  where  zamfndara  gave  In  their  resignation 
in  hopes  of  the  assessment  being  lowered,  the  Collectors  should  make  it 
a  rule  to  settle  with  the  farmer,  and  not  to  re-admit  the  zamfnd&rs  on  a 
lower  assessment. 
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1810-11         ...                 .«•                 ^ 

45 

27,868 

11,258 

2,869 

34 

•  S12-i8         ...                  ,,,                  ,,, 

59 

63,639 

18,097 

8,568 

34 

IB18*14         ..•                  •••                  („ 

122 

1,41,891 

1,80,901 

7,310 

88 

Mr.  Stirling,  writing  in  1831,  says  that  ^^  almost  all  the  villages  in  this  dis? 
trict  have  been  mortgaged,  farmed,  sold,  or  given  over  to  creditors/,'  Mr. 
Smith,  writing  in  1874,  qualifies  this  statement  and  sajs  that  the  alienation^ 

which  took  place  previous  to  last  settlement  cannot  be  compared  in  extent 
with  those  which  occurred  subsequent  to  1633.  The  changes  were  mostly  in 
individual  villages,  and  nothing  approaching  a  general  transfer  of  ownership 
took  place.  It  was  only  when  rights  were  established  and  consolidated  by  the 
elaborate  proceedings  oF  the  last  settlement  that  radical  changes  began.  As 
has  been  seen,  land  formerly  had  no  marketable  value  and  purchasers  could  not 
be  found.  The  system  of  requiring  security  for  advances,  the  handing  over, 
the  village  communities  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  taiukad&r,  the  system  of 
rewarding  the  sub-collectors  of  revenue  by  a  commission,  the  sudden  change^ 

made  by  the  conferment  of  a  proprietary  right  on  persons  little  accustomed  tp 

understand  its  responsibilities,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  capital  invested  in 
indigo  and  the  company's  trade  all  prepared  the  way  for  the  accrual  of  indebt? 
edness  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  capitalists  and  other  speculators  that 

is  characteristic  of  the  period  between  1838  and  1868. 

Leaving  out  the  transfers  by  confiscation  on  account  of  rebellion,  the  alient 

TnoBfers  of  landed  pro*  ations  by  revenue  process^  from  1839  to  1868  have 
perty  from  1889  to  1868.  amounted  to  144,452  acres,  or  11-9  pet  cent,  of  the 
total  area  (1,213,779  acres),  and  870,717  acres,  have  been  alienated  by  private 
or  forced  sale,  or  71*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  If  sales  of  all  kinds  are 
reckoned  as  permiQient  transfers,  while  revenue  farms  and  private  mortgages 
are  considered  as  temporary  alienations  only,  then  608,650  acres,  or  50  per  cent., 
have  been  permanently,  and  406,519  acres,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  have 

been  temporarily  transferred  during  the  short  period  of  thirty  years.    Though 

1  From  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's  Beport,  U76. 
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these  figures  represent  the  total  area  alienated,  and  where,  as  it  often  happened^ 
a  village  was  transferred  more  than  onoe,  the  area  has  been  caloolated  as  inanj 
times,  ihe  transfers  are  abnormal  and  exoeed  those  recorded  in  any  other  dia- 
triot  in  this  division.  Mr.  Smith  divides  the  period  of  thirty  years  into  three 
decades  and  gives  the  following  table  of  transfers  : — 


Decade. 

Traosfera  by 
rerenne  process,^ 

Transfer  by 
other  procetsea. 

Total. 

Ill  (1839  to  1648) M 

9Mi  (1849  to  1868) 

9rd  (1869  to  1866} ^ 

96,266 
19,779 
19,468 

316,809 
248,823 
806,086 

412,094 
268,602 
824,S78 

Total 

184,662 

870,717 

1,005,862 

In  explanation  of  this  table  he  writes  : — ^'  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  nearly  eight  per  cent,  of   the  total  area  was  transferred  by   revenue 
process  during  the  first  deoade,  and  of  the  whole  area  transferred  nearly  41 
per  cent  changed  hands  during  the  first  ten  years.    In  the  second  ten  years 
transfers  of  all  kinds  were  fewer  than  in  either  the  previous  or  aucoeeding 
decades  ;  land  was  increasing  in  value,  rents  were  beginning  to  rise^  and  new 
owners  had  to  a  large  extent  taken  the  place  of  the  former  defaulters.     Sut 
this  period  was  one  of  low  prices,  and  the  effects  seem  to  have  been  felt  in 
the  succeeding  decade,    when  transfers  again  became  more  ndmerons.     The 
reign  of  high  prices  did  not  set  in  until  those  proprietors  who  were  embar- 
yassed  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  recovering  themselves.     From  the  excess  of 
mortgages  over  other  modes  of  transfer  in  the  second  decade^  and  that  of 
private  sales  in  the  third,  it  would  seem  that  they  first  had  recourse  to  a  tem- 
porary alienation  which  probably  only  too  often  ended  in  a  permanent  loss  of 
properly.    Mortgage  in  this  country  mostly  involves  the   surrender  of  pos- 
session to  the  mortgagees,  and  generally  ends  in  an  absolute  sale,  when  the 
mortgagor  finds  himself  unable  to  meet    his  engagements.    With  all  these 
transfers,  therefore,  it  follows  that  the  proprietors  who  were  holding  land  at  last 
settlement  have  to  a  large  extent  been  displaced  by  strangers.    In  Atrauli,  J&ts 
and  Bajputs  together  have  lost  more  than  half  their  former  possessions ;  in 
Mnrtiial  the  Chauh&ns  have  yielded  to  the  Nau-Muslim  Badgujars,  who  with 
their  old  religion  seem  to  have  given  up  the  thriftless  tendencies  of  their  oaate ; 
in  Ehair,  J&ts,  Nau-Muslims  and  Ohauhins  have  all  suffered  in  various  degrees; 
in  Tappal  the  Chauh&ns  have  been  almost  obliterated  from  the  list  of  zamin* 
d6rs ;  in  H&tbras  and  Murs&n  few  of  the  old  clans  of  Biyputs  survive,  and  even 
in  Sikandra  Bao  and  Akrabad  there  have  been  great  changes  of  ownership. 
In  Igl&s  the  J&ts  have  offered  a  tough  resistance^  but  with  moderate  success. 


1  Bzcept  KoU  aad  AtraaU. 
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la  more  exact  terms  the  kanongo'fl  rotoniB  show  that  in  Atrauli  and  Gangfri 

together  aboat  50  per  cent,  of  the  old  proprietors  hare  been  replaced  by  others , 

in  IgUs  52^  per  cent,  of  the  area  has  changed  hands;  in  Khair  47  per  cent,  of 

the  land  is  no  longer  held  by  the  old  zamind&rs,  38  per  cent  having  been  per* 

manenUy,  and  9  per  cent  temporarily  alienated ;  in  Sikandra  30  per  eent*  haa 

gone  for  eyer,  while  25  per  cent,  is  in  mortgage  and  farm,  and  in  H&thras  54^ 

per  cent,  of  the  proprietary  interests  have  suffered  the  former,  11^  per  cent* 

the  latter  fate." 

The  following  statement  shows  the  relative  gains  and  losses  of  the  varions 

Belmtive  gain,  and  Iosmb    oastes  in  land  paying  revenue  to  Governments  giving 
of  the  various  oastet.  ^  ^^^j^g  Ij^y  jjy  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  jjj^  commencement  of 

the  past  settlement  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  settlement: — 


H 
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Caate. 
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Caste. 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aerek 

Rajpiit     M. 

••« 

406,921 

846,648 

Ledha     ••• 

... 

16,180 

14,918 

J&t 

803»056 

964,898 

Ahir 

... 

8,728 

4.748 

Brahman  •.« 

1 1 1,047 

118,676 

Earopean 

•  a. 

13,685 

28,388 

Kajatb     ..« 

80,997 

88,381 

Nau-MuHlim 

... 

47.892 

78,818 

Banija     ... 

91,6«9 

115,460 

Magbal  ,.. 

t*. 

7,873 

4.868 

Khatrl      ... 

6,608 

11,096 

Pathaa    ... 

9— 

125,961 

116,148 

Ooah&in    ^ 

9»681 

1,891 

Shaikh    ... 

... 

11,970 

19,972 

Gararija  ••• 

9,994 

832 

Fakfr      ... 

... 

882 

898 

B€>hf« 

••• 

4,019 

Mewati   ... 

*•• 

9,604 

456 

Bh&t 

... 

406 

Sajyid    ... 

•  a. 

25,879 

29,857 

Son&r        ... 

••• 

68 

Other  castes 

... 

1,878 

•.• 

Saraogi    ••• 

S16 

••• 

Total 

... 

1,918,799 

1,249,749 

This  statement  does  not  include  29  estates  held  free  of  revenue  and  com- 
prising 9,998  acres,  nor  does  it  give  the  fate  of  individual  proprietors.  J&ts 
have  bought  from  J&ts,  Brahmans  from  Brahmans,  and  the  J&don  Bajpdt  of 
Awa  Misa  has  laid  hold  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Forach  Rajp6ts  of  Darya- 
pnr  and  Husain,  but  these  changes  are  not  shown.  J&ts,  Bajp6ts,  and  Brahmans 
still  hold  more  than  one-half  the  whole  district,  and  though  there  have  been  many 
changes  amongst  individuals,  the  relative  position  of  the  castes  in  the  proprie- 
tary body  remains  pretty  much  as  it  was.  At  the  last  settlemoit  Khatri% 
Baniyas,  Bohras,  and  Europeans,  who  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent  the  speon- 
lators  in  land,  held  41,887  acres,  or  only  3*4  per  oent.;  they  now  hold  153,899 
acres,  or  12*3  per  cent.  The  increase  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  Baniyas. 
Besides  the  pnrely  speculative  classes,  the  Nan-Muslim  Badgujars,  Path&ns, 
Kayaths,  and  notably  the  Awa  Misa  family,  have  largely  increased  their 
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possessions  bj  purchase.  Altogether  the  old  Jit  and  Rajput  proprietary  body 
has  been  to  a  large  e.\tent  displaoed,  and  Mr.  Smith  attributes  much  of  this  to  the 
severity  of  the  past  settlement.  Though  Mr.  Thornton  did  not  OTer-estimate  the 
assets,  yet  the  proportion  of  the  assets  taken  by  him  M'as  too  high,  and  aver- 
aged 69  per  cent,  of  the  assets  of  the  district  Then,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
various  cesses  for  roads,  post-offiee,  schools,  patinr&ris  and  watchmen  were  put 
on,  so  that  the  proprietor  seldom  had  more  than  26  per  cent,  of  the  assets.  In 
the  talukad&ri  estates  the  proprietor  had,  in  addition,  to  pay  the  nudikana 
allowance  of  the  talukaddr.  ^^  Had  there  been  a  large  margin  of  cultorable 
waste,  the  zamindars  would  probably  have  been  able  to  hold  out;  but  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  increase  in  cultivation,  during  the  30  years,  has  been  only 
7  per  cent.,  tfnd  there  is  now  in  most  tahsils  little  enough  left  even  for  the 
pasturage  of  cattle.  The  cultivated  area  at  the  present  time  is  88  per  cent,  of 
the  culturable;  while,  therefore,  prices  and  rents  were  low,  as  they  remained 
for  many  years  after  last  revision,  it  was  difficult  for  all  and  impossible  for 
some  proprietors  to  keep  out  of  debt.  Many  were  ruined  at  once,  others  held 
on  for  years  by  means  of  mortgages  and  loans,  which  only  increased  thdr  liabi- 
lities, until  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  succumb.  Those  who  have  survived  the 
struggle  are  prosperous  enough,  and  the  new  proprietors  are  to  a  large  extent 
men  of  wealth  and  position ;  but  the  history  of  this  settlement  supplies  strong 
grounds  for  a  conviction  that  the  demand  of  69  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  assets 
as  the  share  of  the  State,  if  assessed  with  care  and  rigidly  collected,  is  far  too 
high  to  be  imposed  with  safety."  The  following  table  gives  the  official  return 
of  transfers  from  1868-69  to  1872-73  :— 
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The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  each  mode  of  transfer  of  each  class 
Increase  in  the  ralue  of     during  each  decade  of  the  last  settlement  (1838  to  1868) 
^*"*'-  derived  from  the  settlement  records  : — 


< 

Mode  of  transfer. 

Area  trans- 
ferred in 
acres. 

Land-reve- 
nue in 
rupees. 

Price  in 
rupees. 

• 

Priee  per 
acre  in 
rupees. 

Year's  pur- 
chase. 

1889  48. 

Private  sale              m* 
Mortgage    ••• 
Public  sale ... 

50.997 

104,581 

7i»,047 

71,946 
1,52,764 
1,14,861 

3,79,100 
4.24,837 
4,79,996 

7    6    11 
4     1       0 
6     4     10 

52 
27 
41 

Total 

281,575 

3,89,571 

12,83.233 

5     8       8 

87 

1849-58. 

Prirate  sale 
Mortgage    ...           ••• 
Public  sale ... 

% 

68,697 
76,347 
4M<$7 

1,04.057 

1,10,807 

76,186 

6,51,998 
5,84,849 
3,40,385 

9     8      0 
7  19      2 
7    0      4 

62 
52 
44 

Total           ••• 

192,411 

2,91,050 

15,77,225 

8     3       1 

54 

1859-68. 

Prirate  sale 
Mortgage    •••           ... 
Public  sole ...           ••• 

103,194 
88.367 
59,514 

1,57.816 

1,43,924 

98,893 

12,59,661 
9.81.177 
4,54,988 

19     8       8 

11     1       7 

7  10      8 

79 
68 
46 

Totol 

261.075 

4,00,639 

26,96,776 

10  11       9 

67 

During  the  second  decade  the  average  price  shows  an  increase  of  47  per  cent, 
over  the  prices  ruling  from  1839  to  1848;  whilst  the  price  obtained  in  the  third 
decade  is  93  per  cent,  above  that  obtained  in  the  first  ten  years.    It  may  be 
noted  that  the  increase  obtained  at  auction  sales  is  very  small,  and  that  if  this 
item  be  eliminated  from  the  account,  we  find  that  land  changed  hands  during 
the  first  decade  at  Bs.  5-2-8  per  acre,  and  at  3^  years'  purchase  of  the  land- 
revenue.     During  the  last  decade  the  averages  were  Bs.  11-11-1  per  acre  and 
7*4  years'  purchase— that  is,  these  last  ten  years  exhibit  an  average  increase  of 
126  per  cent,  in  price  and  111  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  years'  purchase.    The 
cause  of  the  lower  price  at  auction  sales  is  undoubtedly  the  dread  of  fiiture  liti- 
gation as  to  the  rights  or  interests  purchased,  or  the  fear  lest  some  claimant 
with  a  prior  lien  should  spring  up.    For  this  reason  Mr.  Smith  considers  that 
private  sales  and  mortgages  more  correctly  show  the  actual  increase  in  the 
Talue  of  land.    '^  By  common  consent  six  or  seven  per  cent,  is  considered  a  fair 
return  for  investment  inland.    Suppose,  then,  a  man  buys  a  village  assessed  now 
with  a  revenue  of  Bs.  1,000.    Under  existing  arrangements  the  rental  in  full 
should  be  Bs.  2,000.   From  this  must  be  deducted  the  land-revenue  of  Bs.  1,000  ; 
cesses  at  ten  per  cent,  of  the  land-revenue;  Bs.  100  j  patw&ris'  fees  at  five  per  cent. 
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Bs.  50  ;  and,  as  the  purchaser  is  generally  a  non-resident,  Bs.  50  for  expenses 
of  colleotion.     His  full  profits  will  therefore  be  Rs.  800.    Assuming  this  som 
to  represent  six  or  seven  per  cent,  on  the  ontlaj,  the  buyer  will  have  had  to  pay 
from  Bs.  11, 400  to  Rs.  13,300  for  the  estate  ;  in  other  words,  from  about  11^  to 
13  years'  purchase  of  the  land-revenue.     Special  reasons  will,  of  course,  at  tisies 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  any  particular  village,  but  in  average  cases  the 
above  estimate  is  not  far  from  the  truth.     Even  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
settlement,  in  certain  parganas  where  the  revenue  was  not  heavy  and  the  assess- 
ment pretty  evenly  distributed,  as  much  as  this  was  paid  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Atrauli,  where  private  sales  were  effected  at  an  average  of  11*7  years'  purdiase, 
in  Akrabad  all  kinds  of  sales  at  1 1  years,  in  Sikandra  private  sales  again  at 
11*2.    It  is  quite  certain  that  the  value  of  land  has  not  decreased  since  1868." 
In  the  early  days  of  British  rule,  as  shown  in  the  history  of  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ments, the  land  had  no  value  and  found  no  purchasers,  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's settlement  established  the  various  rights  in  land  and  placed  a  limit  on  the 
Government  demand,  land  began  to  have  a  marketable  value,  and  as  the  cha- 
racter and  importance  of  our  fiscal  laws  became  better  known,  this  value  increased 
until  now,  as  shown  above,  land  which  sold  for  Rs.  7-6-1 1  per  aore  in  the  fiirst 
decade  of  the  last  settlement  brought  over  Rs.  12  in  the  last  decade.    And  this 
increase  in  the  value  is  progressing,  as  land  is  becoming  more  and  more,  every 
day,  a  favourite  investment  of  capitalists. 

Grain,  cotton,  indigo,  indigo-seed,  and  to  a  small  extent  oil-seeds,  form  the 

principal  articles  of  export.     Though  much  of  the  $min 
Exports  and  imports.  ;  .  . 

is  consumed  in  the  district  itself,  still  there  usually  exists 

a  considerable  surplus  which  is  collected  in  the  larger  marts  and  disposed  of  by 

the  grain-dealers.     Much  of  the  surplus  grain  goes  down-country  and  to  Baj- 

put&na  by  the  Makanpur  gh&t  on  the  Jumna.    A  great 

proportion  of  the  grain  actually  consumed  in  the  district 

also  is  first  collected  in  the  hands  of  the  grain-dealers,  and  is  then  distributed 

according  to  the  demand.    The  principal  marts  are  H&thras,  Eoil,  Atrauli, 

Sikandra  Bao,  and  Harduaganj,  and  the  imports  of  grain  into  those  towns  will 

be  found  under  the  notices  of  them  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement  hereafter. 

The  exports  of  fbod«grains  by  rail  from  March,  1871,  to  April,  1872,  amounted 

to  18,955  maunds.     In  1872-73  Aligarh  alone  exported  92,899  maunds,  and 

H&thras  exported  17,150  maunds.     During  the  same  year  the  canal  carried  off 

6,838  maunds.    The  trade  to  Bajput&na  is  entirdy  by  cart  and  has  not  been 

registered.    The  imports  into  Bewari  in  the  Gurgaon  District  through  Palwal 

and  Dehli  &om  these  provinces  amounted  to  Bs.  4,47,962  in  1870*7 1,    Mart 

of  this  traffic  passes  through  the  Aligarh  and  Muttra  Districts.    Allowing  three- 

quarters  of  a  ser,  or  one  and  a  half  pounds,  of  grain  per  diem  as  the  food 

allowanoe  per  head  of  the  population,  we  find  that  7,344,083  maunds  represent 
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the   annual  consnmption  of  food-grains.    In  a  fonner  paj;e  the  eBtimate  of 

the  annual  production  of  food  grains  is  set  down  at  9,367^652  maunds^  and 

thus  a  margin  amounting  to  2,023,569  maunds  is  left  to  meet  seed,  fodder,  and 

export  requirements.     Mr.  Smith  estimates  one-fourteenth  ot  the  total  produce, 

or  669,118  maunds,  as  the  seed   requirements,   which  would  leave  1,354,451 

maunds  of  food-grains  for  cattle,  reserres,  and  exportation.     ^Nearly  all  the 

rain-crops,  except  the  pulses,  are  consumed  locally,  and  the  exports  are  c  onfined 

to  wheat,  barley,  bejar,  gram,  and  the  pulses.^     Cotton  cultiyation  has  increased 

<^  late  years  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  characteristic  products 

of  the  district     Mr.  Smith  estimates  the  yield  from  the  acreage  under  cotton 

at  the  settlement  as  239,430  maunds  of  82n>s.,  or 
Ckyttoiu  ' 

]9,ld4,000Ih8.  The  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1872,  is  1,073,108  souls,  and  allowing  a  local  oonsamption  of  two  pounds 
per  head,  there  would  still  be  left  for  exportation  212,603  maunds.  In  the 
neighbouring  district  of  Bulandshahr,  Kunwar  Lachhman  Singh  estimated 
three  pounds  of  cleaned  cotton  as  the  ayerage  consumption  per  head,  of  which  two 
pounds  consist  of  country  cloth  and  one  pound  of  foreign  cloth.  Mr.  Smith 
remarks  : — ^^  Nearly  eveiy  one  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindis,  who  constitute 
89  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  buys  at  least  one  new  dhoti  of  country 
cloth  every  year,  and  a  dhoti  weighs  from  about  2^  to  3ilbs.  The  poorer 
classes,  too,  wear  jackets  of  the  same  dodi,  and  in  this  part  of  the  country 
there  are  few  without  a  large  cloth  or  dopcUta  to  cover  themselves  with,  besides. 
With  women's  langas  and  dopattcis  taken  into  oonsideration,  the  estimate  seems 
low,  even  though  imported  cloth  is  largely  used."  From  April,  1872,  to  the 
end  of  March,  1873,  the  export  of  cotton  by  rail  from  Aligarh  (63,649  maunds) 
and  H&thraa  (50,518  maunds)  amounted  to  114,167  maunds,  whilst  45,930 
maunds  passed  down  by  the  canal  to  Cawnpore,  This  gives  a  total  of  160,097 
maunds  without  counting  the  considerable  traffic  by  road  and  river.  The  exports 
by  rail  during  the  previous  year  amounted  to  146,441  maunds^  and  estimating 
the  canal  export  at  the  amount  registered  in  1872-73,  the  total  exports  during 
1871-72  by  canal  and  rail  reach  the  high  figure  of  192,000  maunds.  The  register 
of  traffic  passing  down  the  Grand  Trunk  Bead  by  Bhongaon  in  the  Mainpuri 
district,  from  October,  1870,  to  July,  1871,  shows  that  253,180  maunds  of  cotton 
passed  down  by  cart  alone  from  Aligarh  and  the  north.  During  the  year  from 
Ist  April,  1870,  to  the  end  of  March,  1871,  32,914  maunds  of  cotton  were  sent 
by  liver  from  places  above  Gawnpore  on  the  Ganges  to  places  below  Gawnpore, 
and  1,77,500  maunds  of  cotton  passed  through  the  Jhusi  bridge-of-boats  at 
Allahabad.    These  facts  show  that  the  road  and  river  traffic  must  be  consider- 

^  The  following  statement  of  the  canal  traffic  (in  mannds)  downwards  to  Gawnpore  during 
ls7S-78»  win  show  ita  character  i  there  was  no  upward  traffic :— Wheat,  S,S99 ;  Arhar,  9,463 ; 
Mung,  434 ;  Oibeeds,  S391  ;   Bejar»  1,650  ;  Cotton,  45,930 :  Salt,  6358 ;  MisceUamons,  MM. 
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able,  and  support  Mr.  Smith's  hi^h  estimate  of  the  local  prodnce,  which  nearly 
equals  the  outturn  from  the  whole  of   Rohilkhand.     Cotton  presses  are  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  latge  townships,  and  several  in  Koil  itself  and  H&thras. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  price  of  cleaned  cotton  per  mannd 

in  rupees  annas   and   pies  for  different  periods  irora 
1828  to  1873  in  this  district:— 


Bise  in  price  of  cotton. 


)  888-36. 

]  837-40. 

1844-63. 

I864-6»« 

1864-79. 

1841-57. 

1858-73. 

Ba.  a.    p. 
6    0    0 

Bs   a.    p. 
6    8    0 

Bb.  a.    p. 
7  19    4 

Rs.  a.    p. 
11     9    4 

Ba.  a.    p. 
14    0    0 

Bt.  a     p. 
7    9    5 

Rs.  a.    p. 
14     5     0 

The  increase  in  1854-63  over  1844-53  amounts  to  49  per  cent.,  and  the  last 
decade  (1846-73)  shows  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  the  previous  decade, 
and  80  per  cent,  over  the  first  decade  (1844-43).  The  increase  in  price  since 
the  mutiny  has  been  88  per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  double  what  it  was  for 
seventeen  years  before,  and  if  we  take  the  Koil  rates  since  1828,  the  price  has 
more  than  doubled.  During  the  last  four  years  the  prices  have  been  Bs.  14|, 
15,  12^,  and  13^  per  maund,  and  even  allowing  for  the  difference  between 
market  and  harvest  rates,  this  rate  is  high  enough  to  pay  the  cultivators  well,  and 
to  ensure  the  cultivation  of  much  above  the  present  area  devoted  to  the  plant 
The  first  indigo-planters  settled  in  this  'district  under  DeBoignc,  the  Mar- 
History  of  indigo-plant-  hatta  Governor.*  They  were  M.  Jourdan,  who  settled 
^°^*  at  Khair ;  Mr.  Orr  at  Mendu ;   Mr.  John  Thornton 

at  Koil  and  M&chhua  ;  Mr.  Longcroft  at  Koil  and  Jalali,  and  Messrs.  Bobert- 
son  and  Stewart  at  Maloi  and  Allabd&dpur.  1  he  other  factories  have  been 
estrblished  since  the  British  occupation  in  1803.  M.  Jourdan  died  at  Aiigarb, 
and  one  of  the  monuments  in  the  grounds  of  the  late  Judge's  house  is  believed 
to  mark  his  grave.  Mr.  Thornton  also  died  there  in  1848.  His  house  was  the 
same  as  that  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  Bramly  and  presented  to  the  Aligarh 
Dispensary.  Mr.  Longcroft  lived  where  the  garden  of  Badari  Parshad  is  now 
situated.  Mr.  Stewart  removed  to  Calcutta,  and  was  succeeded  at  Allahd&dpur 
by  Mr.  Hashman,  whilst  Mr.  Orr  went  to  Lakhwa  in  Oudh.  The  Sasni 
factories  were  built  after  the  conquest  by  Mr.  B.  Carruthers  from  the  ruins  of 
the  fort  of  S&sni ;  Chotwa  was  built  in  1806  by  Mr.  George  Mercer;  Barla  and 
Amapshahr  at  the  same  time,  and  Mr.  George  Blunt  formed  the  H&thras  factory 
in  1817.  During  this  time  indigo-planting  flourished.  Mr.  W.  Morton,  formerly 
a  captain  in  the  Bengal  Engineers,  introduced  a  system  by  which  the  tahsildars 
or  sub-collectors  of  the  land-revenue  contracted  with  the  European  planters 

^  From  notes  by  Mr.  W.  Connor,  Honorary  Magistrate,  and  an  anonymoua  letter  in  the  DeJkli 
Gazette,  1874. 
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for  suppljing  the  green  indigo  plant.      Under  this  system  the  tahsfldars 
reoeived  the  advanoee  made  by  the  planters  and  applied  them  to  meet  the 
land*reYenae  dne  from  the  estate.    They,  moreover^  managed  the  enltivation, 
and  were  rewarded  by  presents  both  from  the  factory  and  from  GovemmenL 
Jf  otwithstanding  the  general  prosperity  of  indigo  speculators^  there  were  many 
serious  obstaclea  to  sncoessfnl  trade  during  the  Marhatta  administration ;  ohief 
amongst  these  was  the  number  and  excessive  nature  of  the  tolls  on  exports. 
Indigo  and  ootton,  then,  as  now,  the  ohief  exports,  used  to  be  shipped  at 
Farukhabad  for  Oaloutta,  but  had  to  pay  the  following  duties  on  their  way  to 
the  river : — to  the  Eoil  authorities  from  Koil  to  Jal&li ;  to  the  S6sni  Baja  from 
JaUdi  to  Sikandra  Bao  ;  to  the  Kachaura  Th&kur  from  Sikandra  Bao  to  Eti^; 
to  the  Eta  Biya  from  Eta  to  Ear&oli,  and  to  the  Mainpuri  Baja  from  Ear&oli 
to  Bhongaon.    These  dues  were  all  abolished  by  the  British,  and  remissions  of 
revenue  were  allowed  in  lieu  of  them  to  the  several  petty  Biyas.  The  indigo  trade 
prospered  until  1830,  when  the  failure  of  the  Calcutta  houses  involved  the  Aligarh 
factories  in  their  ruin.    Many  yaluable  estates  and  enormous  outstanding  debts 
were  sold  by  auction  for  very  inadequate  prices  in  1834.    The  purchasers  were 
chiefly  hangerfr-on  about  the  Courts,  pleaders  and  money-lendws  who  bided 
their  time,  and  when  things  began  to  look  better,  pressed  for  the  debts  that  they 
had  purchased,  and  in  this  manner  acquired,  at  auction  sale,  under  their  own 
decrees  many  villages  from  ike  people  indebted  to  the  factories.  Hence  the  numer- 
ous shares  and  fractions  of  shares  in  villages  in  the  hands  of  the  money-lending 
classes  in  this  district.    The  indigo  trade  revived  a  little  in  1862,  but  soon  fell 
again,  and  though  the  area  under  indigo  has  increased  very  much  of  late  years, 
it  has  never  equalled  the  area  previous  to  1830.      The  withdrawal  of  the 
Europeans  from  the  indigo  trade  was  a  great  loss  to  the  district,  and  gave  its 
prosperity  a  shock  from  which  it  has  hardly  yet  recovered.     Though  the  native 
manufacture  has  increased  so  much,  yet  natives  look  more  to  quantity  than 
quality,  and  even  now  their  indigo  averages  only  Bs.  120  per  maund,  where 
indigo  from  a  neighbouring  factory  grown  on  similar  soil,  but  manufactured 
under  European  superintendence,  brings  Bs.  180  per  mauud. 

The  district  is  now  literally  studded  with  factories.     The  following  state- 
Area  under  iodigo   and    ment  shows  that  there  were  171  factories,  producing 
ovttQ'B-  3,625  maunds  of  marketable  indigo,  in  1873  :— 


Tali8fl« 

If  amber  of 
lactorioe. 

Prodttce  In 
mannds. 

TabtfU 

••• 

..t 

Nnmber  Qf 
fMStories. 

Prodneeln 
mannds. 

KoU 

Slkandfa 

Atranll 

—9 

— 
••• 

88 
91 
18 

885 

1,799 

16S 

Kbeir 
Xgl&a 

18 
6 
6 

974 

167 
U9 

^74 
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The  quantity  of  indigo  annaally  produced  in  the  Upper  Frovinoea  was 
reckoned  by  Mr.  Stirling  in  1830  at  an  average  crop  of  20,000  maundB,  and  this 
at  Bs.  200  per  maund  made  the  value  of  the  annual  supply  of  indigo  about 
40  lakhs  of  rupees.    The  effect  of  the  abstraction  of  this  sum  from  the  general 
commerce  of  the  oountry  must  have  been  immense^  for  it  did  not  find  inveai- 
ment  in  other  channels  ;   it  was  a  sort  of  foreign  capital  which  nourished  so 
long  as  it  lasted,  but  did  not  take  root  in  the  country.     We  have  some  means 
of  testing  the  local  estimate  of  produce.    The  imports  of  indigo  into  Siw&ri  in 
1869-70  was  106  maunds,  and  in  1870-71  was  273  maunds  ;  more  than  cme- 
lialf  of  this  may  be  credited  to  Aligarh,  or,  say,  about  150  maunds  per  annum. 
Then  we  have  the  returns  of  the  Calcutta  brokers  ( W.  Moran  do  Co.),  which 
for  the  European  factories  give  the  following  results  for  eleven  years ;  the  out- 
turn is  shown  in  chests  which  average  about  31-  factory  maunds  of  74  lbs.  10  oz. 
10*666  dr.  avoirdupois  each.    The  price  is  per  factory  maund,  and  the  minimum 
iand  maximum  rate  of  exchange  is  also  given: — 


f 

1863-64. 

Exchange, 

U.  Hd,  to  8a 

did. 

1864-66, 

Exchange, 

8«.  \d.  to  8«. 

1866-66. 

Exchange, 

8#.  Id.  to  8«. 

lid. 

1866-67. 

Exchange, 

U.llid.io29. 

Id. 

1867-S8. 
Exchange, 
1«.  lOid.  to 

i«.  iiK 

1868-69. 
Exchange. 
Is.  IlidLto 

»,Oid. 

Factory. 

i 

s 

Price 

per 

maund. 

4 

Price 

per 

mauud. 

1 

Price 

per 

maund. 

s 

Price 
per 

maund. 

6 

Price 
per 

8 

Price 

Bb.  a. 

Bs.  a 

Bs.  a. 

* 

Bs.  a. 

Ba.  a. 

Bs.a. 

Bela          ••• 
HIbtbraa    ••• 
N.-W.Iiidiffo 
,Ai0OclaUoii, 

143 
33 

86 
818 

144  18 

136     0 

US     8 

809 
84 

13« 
369 

158  18 

164     8 

186     6 

976 

86 

... 

110 

ill 

168  19 
178     U 

163    0 

868 
19 

105 
386 

161    6 
166    0 

150    8 

198 
33 

59 
184 

810    3 

808  14 

80C     8 

195 
S7 

... 

88 
160 

885  10 

886  8 

886    8 

• 

,To(al  Gheeto 

••• 

••• 

•M 

••• 

... 

••• 

Factory. 

1869-70. 
Exchange, 

U.  Hid. 
to  2m.  0^, 

1870-71. 
Exchange, 
If.  10icf.to 

Is.lUd. 

1871-78. 
Exchaoffe, 
la.  Hid.  to 

2s.  0^(f. 

1878-78. 

Exchange, 

Ull|(f.to 

U.   Hid. 

Decenuial 
ayerage. 

1873-74. 

• 

1 

Price 

per 

maand. 

1 

Price 

per 

maund. 

3 

Price 

per 

maund. 

1 

Price 

per 

maund. 

9 

6 

Prioe 

' 

Bs.    a 

Bs.    a 

Bs.    a. 

Bs.    a. 

Be.     a. 

Ba.    a. 

,Bela         CM 
Hithrae    »•• 
N.-W.  Indigo 
Aasodation, 

149 

43 

70 
868 

886    1 
810  18 

818    6 

199 
49 

44 
886 

198  14 

184    4 

180  18 

188 
49 

86 
8S1 

858     8 
838     6 

889  18 

146 
44 

88 

SIS 

*    178  18 
I   188    6 

)    14Q  10 

198    0 

178    7 

175    I 

186 
33 

85 
844 

184  24 

191    6 

141    4 

Total  Cheats, 

..• 

.M 

••• 

^1      «•• 

.*• 

••• 

1 

1                 #       »                 •         •                 *                       -J 
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It  is  not  80  easj  to  give  the  outturn  from  the  native  factories.  The  a'cobunts 
of  the  brokers  show  the  native  manufacture  of  the  Du&b  and  Bohilkhand  under 
one  bead  as  foQows  (in  factory  maunds) : — 


Tear. 

186S. 

1864. 
8^83 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

i&tx 

Onttom 

m 

1,781 

4,574 

4,716 

10,148 

9,995 

S3,876 

\6fiM 

18,317 

11,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  advance  i4 
<snltivation  by  natives  during  tbe  last  ten  years,  and  examining  all  the  data  before 
nsy  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  local  estimate  is  far  under  the  real 
outturn.  Taking  the  area  under  indigo,  and  allowing  42  maunds  of  green 
plant  per  acre  and  325  maunds  of  the  green  plant  to  one  maund  of  manufac't 
tnied  indigo,  the  outturn  should  show  3,749  maunds  of  indigo.  This  toO| 
though  it  has  been  proved  that  the  area  under  indigo  has  been  considerably 
understated  in  the  settlemsnt  returns.  Tahsil  Atrauli  shows  only  162  maunds^ 
whilst  the  Barla  concern  alone,  for  the  same  year,  turned  out  351  maundsi 
or  more  than  double  the  estimate  given  for  the  whole  tahsil. 

The  local  prices  for  the  green  plant  at  the  Barla  concern  for  a  series  of  years, 

both  for  badni  (or  advance  terms)  and  khueh  khdrid  (or 
ready  market  prices)  in  rupees  per  100  maunds  haf 
been  as  follows  : — 


Frioes  of  indigo  plant 


Vwm 


i 


1887-58, 
1857-58, 


I 


18—19 

so 


91—514 
88 


From 


1859-65, 
1866-69, 


s 


19—93 
tO-24 


» 

o 
'S 


i 


Por 


<•• 


SS    I  1870. 
8S— S8l  1871... 


a 


20—24 
20-26 


•g 

3 


26*80 
26—30 


For 


1872... 
1873... 


I 

< 


20—28 
20*28 


•8 
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I 


80 
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*^  Badni  is  an  arrangement  for  the  supply  of  plant  to  be  furnished  at  a 
£xed  price  at  the  time  of  manufacture,  on  consideration  of  an  advance  of  money 
at  the  time  of  the  arrangement ;  khtuh  hharH  is  plant  sold  at  the  time  of  manu« 
&ctuie  by  the  cultivator  who  has  planted  it  on  speculation.  Taking  the  high* 
est  prices  paid,  we  find  that  the  price  has  risen  for  badni  plant  from  Rs.  1 9  pey 
100  maunds  in  1887  to  Rs.  28  in  1873,  or  47  per  cent,  and  for  khmh  kharid 
from  Us.  24  to  30,  or  25  per  cent.  This  rise  in  the  price  of  indigo  plant  especially 
illustrates  the  rise  in  the  rentable  value  of  land,  for  though  the  price  of  plant 
has  coHsiderably  increased  and  the  increased  price  in  ladni  operations  has  bem 
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maintained  this  yeaip|  yet  last  year  was  oonspieaofas  for  an  enormona  tiSL  in 
the  price  of  manafaotored  indigo^  and  it  was  not  expected  that  it  woqU  be 
mudi  higher  when  the  sales  took  place  this  cold  weather  (1873).    Whether  tile 
mann&ctorer,  erroneously  called  the  planter  in  this  district,  gains  or  loses,  the 
cnltivator  gets  a  price  for  plant,  which  enables  him  to  pay  a  higher  rent  than 
was  exacted  from  him  in  past  years."     The  Calcutta  prices  for  the  mannfiuv 
ti^red  dye  have  been  given  on  a  previous  paga^    As  a  rale,  the  Dn&b  indigo  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Benares  Division,  whilst  the  latter  is  inferior  to  the 
Bengal  and  GKrhut  plant.     Prices  dnring  1872-73  for  gand  and  low^  native 
indigo  mkd  from  Rs.  75  to  Rs.  105  per  maund :  for  ordinary  and  middling 
plant  quality  (European  and  native)  Bs.  115  to  Bs.  150,  and  for  good  quality 
&.  180  to  Bs.  200.     A  few  £uFopean  factories  turn  out  indigo  of  very  supe- 
rior quality,  and  some  few  lots  of  these  particular  marks  sold  as  high  as  Rs.  220 
to  Rs.  230,  and  one  lot  as  high  as  Rs.  247-8-0.    Prices  during  1872-78  ruled 
from  Rs.  85  to  Bs.  100  per  maund  below  those  of  the  previous  year.    A  oonatder- 
able  amount  of  indigo  seed  is  sentlbo  Bengal,  but  as  most  of  this  traffic  passes 
by  boat  down  the  Ganges,  there  are  no  accurate  returns  in  existence  for  judg- 
ing of  its  real  importance. 

Oil-seeds  were  exported  in  1871-72  by  rail  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  61,145 

maunds,  and  in  1872-73  there  were  54,480  maimds  sent 
out  of  the  district  by  rail  and  2^3dl  maunds  by  the 
canal.    This  trade  centres  in  H&thras  and  Koil. 

In  1856  there  were  37  saltpetre  manufactories  in  the  district,  prodncing 

about  50,000  maunds  per  annum.    In  1872-73  the 
outturn  was  only  25,000   maunds,  but  the  nnm* 
ber  of  refineries  has  increased  from  two  in  1866  to  sixteen  in  1873,  with 
an    outturn  of  10,190   maunds  of  refined   saltpetre,  valued  at  Rs.   6  per 
maund,  or  Bs.  61,140.    Crude  saltpetre  is  valued  at  Bs.  3-6-0  per  maund,  so 
that  i|ie  entire  value  of  this  manufacture,  all  of  which  i«  exported,  is  nearly  a 
lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees.    The  returns  of  the  five  municipalities  in  the  district 
show  the  imports  very  fairly.    They  consist  of  sugar,  rice,  Ihiropean  doth 
goods,  q»oes,  metals,  tobacco,  rice,  timber,  bambus,  and  pedlar's  wares  gene- 
rally.   The  details  there  given  show  the  extent  of  the  external  trade  of  the 
district  and  the  importance  of  H&thras  as  a  distributing  centre  of  oommeroe 
for  this  and  the  surrounding  districts.     The  line  of  railway  under  con8tm<> 
tion  from  H&thras  to  Muttra  and  from  the  East  Indian  Railway  to  the  town 
of  H&thras  will  still  further  raise  its  position  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
marts  of  the  upper  Du&b ;  and  if  to  these  lines  be  added  the  projected  line 
from  H&thras  by  K&sganj   to  the  Ganges,  Aligarh  will  be  better  off  in  tbe 
way  of  communication  by  road;  rail,  canal  and  river  than  many  conntiea  la 
Bngland. 
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The  following  table  shows  liie  'goods  and  passenger  traffic  on  the  East 
Indian  Railway  for  one  year,  and  is  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  relatiYe  importance 
of  each  station  :-— 


n7i. 


Jannary  1871 

Vebrnary  ., 

Xaroh 

April 
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Jnly 

Aogoat      ,f    ... 

September »     ••• 
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i 

f 

t 

£ 

c 

K. 
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^ 

Bi. 
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38,009 

80,687 

88,923 

98,588 

83,U1 

81,518 

41,380 

85.885 

88.308 

38.086 

18,488 

80.718 

11,617 

35.088 

8,481 

11.987 

17,688 

10.139 

84.058 

80,1X0 

88,608 

40,670 

88,408 

86«848 

8,15»838 

8,08.416 

PAU. 


QWiS*. 


Ba. 
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8,636 

8,701 
8»836 

8,861 
3^973 
3,848 

9^817 
3,864 
2,108 
8,387 
6,386 
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87.830 


I 

O 
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840 

863 


164 

88 

8 
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8,718 


Ra. 

180 

661 
380 
944 
1^)04 
678 
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667 
861 
345 
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136 
183 
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146 

88 

76 
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134 

76 
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(Toocb. 
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18.5a 

10,486 
7.848 

88,760 
8,434 

38^894 
6,636 
7,888 
6,799 
3^70 

14,907 

83,664 


1.78,886 


10,144 
114)80 
7.887 
6,710 
8,866 
8,849 
8,314 
4,971 
3,064 

8.778 
81,911 
48,714 
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8,406 
7,886 
6,893 
7,783 
6,944 
6,641 
6,876 
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8,711 
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48 

76 

6 

3 

8 
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5 
16 
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84,921 
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39 

6 
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667 
463 
861 
848 

4a 

690 

887 
494 

829 


864 


1,474 


6,883 


Fain. 


From  the  17th  to  the  23rd  October  the  Bamlila  religions  fair  is  held  in 

most  of  the  large  towns  in  the  district,  and  abont' 
12,000   persons  come  into  Eoil  for  its   celebration 
daring  this  period.    Bimikdy  at  the  Mnsajm&n  festival  of  the  Moharram  large 
crowds  assemble  at  the  principal  shrines.    In  September  the  Hindds  hold  a  fidr 
at  Barhady  near  Sikandra  Bao,  in  honour  of  RaghnnAthji^  where  some  8,000 
people  assemble,  and  a  small  trade  in  mnles,  asses,  leathern  backets  for  water 
and  wooden  ntensils  is  carried  on.    The  bardha  fair  during  the  last  week  in: 
October  attracts  some  small  assemblages  of  people  in  the  large  Hindfi  towM. 
Sweetmeats,  toys,  Blnropean  and  country  cloths  are  the  staple  articles  of  tntde* 
at  tiieae  fairs,  and  none  of  them  are  large  enough  to  assist,  in  any  way,  in  the: 
ttjprmd  of  oantagions  diseases.    The  only  places  where  special  police  and  sani** 
tary  arrangements  are  necessary  are  the  Eoil  and  Hdthras  Moharram  fairs,  the 
Eoil  Ramlila  fair,  and  the  Sikandra  finir.    Of  the  mere  market  towns  the  moat: 
important  are  S&sni,  Akrabad,  Bijaigaili,  Gangiri,  Tappal  and  Ehair ;  but  small  • 
market  towns  exist  everywhere.    Excluding  the  municipal  towns  there  are  180- 
markets  in  the  district :  26  in  tahsfl  Sfkandra  Bao,  43  in  H4ihras,  34  in  Eoil, 
31  in  Igl&s,  23  in  Atrauli,  aflid  28  in  Ehair,  or  one  to  every  ten  villages  and  to 
every  5,961  persons.  Cattle,  grain,  country  dotl^  vegetables,  sweetmeats,  toys, 
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brass  atensils,  and  the-  numerous  articles  of  domesiio  oonsumptioH  are  the  chief 

commodities  of  trade. 

For  corals  and  pearls  the  weights  used  are  :  12   grains  of  rice  make   one 

ratL  and  24  ratis  make  one  tank,  which  is  equivalent  to 
Weights  *"<i  measures.  m 

2  dwts.  19  grains  Troj,    For  weighing  gold  and  silrer, 

8  grains  of  rice  go  to  the  ratij  8  ratia  to  the  rndsJuif  and  12  mishas  to  the  toloy 
equivalent  to  7  dwts.  12  grains  Troy.  The  common  bazar  weight  for  goods  is 
5  tolas  make  one  chhatdk^  and  16  chhatdks  one  ser^  weighing  2  lbs.  6  oz.  Troj; 
40  sers  make  one  maund ;  a  smaller  ^erstarting  with  three  tolas  to  the  ehhaiak^ 
and  9  chhatdks  to  the  ser  makes  the  latter  only  lib.  6ozs.  Troy,  and  the 
maund  of  24  sers  known  as*  a  luehcha  maund.  In  selling  uniBfined  saltpetre  a 
seroi  16  chhatdks,  with  7^  tolas  to  each,  or  weighing  3  tbs.  9  oau.  Troj  is  used. 
Indigo  and  refined  saltpetre  are  weighed  with  a  ser^  of  which  the  chhaidk* 
weigh  6f  tolas  each  ;  the  ser  therefore  weighs  3  tbs.  2  ozs.  5  dwts.  The  ser  of  80 
tolas  is  now  generally  used,  but  in  H&thras  and  Koil  metals  and  spioes  are 
sold  at  the  ser  of  85  tolas,  called  the  ser  of  28  taka  of  Jaipur  or  Bharatpar  [uce.^ 
The  linear  measures  for  cloth  gives  a  yard  of  36  inches  divided  into  t^o  hdths 
or  cubits,  each  of  which  contains  three  giras,  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
three  angaskt  or  digits.  Masons  and  carpenters  use  the  mium&ri  yard  of  2 
feet  9  inches,  in  which  12  thread  breadths  make  one  tasd  and  iAtasiks  make  one 
yard.  The  Xl&hi  gaz  or  yard  is  generally  used  for  all  purposes,  including 
8tone-cutter*s  work,  land-measuring,  cloth -measuring,  &c.  It  contains  33 
British  inches,  and  a  bigha  of  land-measnred  with  this  yard  is  exactly  five-eighths 
of  an  acre*  Two  D&hi  yards  make  one  dandy  and  2,500  dand  make  one  hos. 
In  the  official  measurement  of  land,  at  HIclq  settlement  of  1838  the  jaribi  gaz 
amounted  to  2  feet  7^  inches ;  one  span  or  eight  digits  made  one  kuri,  and  three 
links  made  ono  jartbi  gaz  or  yard,  and  eight  yards  made  one  gatta,  and  twenty 
gaiia  made  one  jarO>. 

'  The  subdivisions  of  a  bigha  are  as  follows  :— 20  nanw&nsiaail  kuchw^nsi : 
SO  kacliw&nsi-wl  bisw&nsi :  20  bisw&nsi  a  1  biswa :  and  20  biswaa*!  bigluu 
Here  the  loeal  bigha  of  the  greater  part  of  the  district  is  equivalent  to  2,756*25 
square  yards  or  0*5694  of  an  acre :  1*7560  bighas  make  one  acre.  The 
standard  or  Shahjah&ni  bigha  used  in  a  few  villages  annexed  from  Boland^ 
riiahr  is  equivalent  to  3,025  square  yards,  or  0*625  of  ah  acre.  The  Govern- 
xnent  have  adopted  the  British  acre  for  all  purposes.  Three  kuchcha  bighas 
are  equivalent  to  one  pukka  bigha. .  In  the  early  days  of  our  rule  rupees 
coined  at  different  places  were  current  in  the  district  The  following  are  the 
ttetes  established  in  1805  for  their  conversion  into  Lucknow  rupees,  then  con- 
sidered the  standard  rupee: — Farukhabad,  Re.  1-8-1  per  cent.;  H&thras,' 
Rs.  2-9-4  ;  Mttttra,  Rs.  8.8*7  ;  Dig,  Rs.  12-1-0,  and  Brindaban,  Rs.  16-7-2. 

^  The  taka  is  equal  to  two- Jaipnr  picfi.  ^'      ' . 
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The  foUowing  statement  shows  the  prices  of  the  chief  agricultural  products 

in  tiiis  district  for  the  years  1861  to  1870  in  sera  of 
Prices.  '* 

80  tolas  each  (one  ser  is  equal  to  2*057  lb  avoidnpois): — 
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In  connection  with  his  inquiries  into  the  effects  of  the  rise  in  prices  on  the 
rental,  of  the  district,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  gives  some  valuable  notes  on  the  rise 
of  prices  in  general  throughout  the  district.  He  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  and  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  the  four  standard  grains — wheat, 
barlej,  yodr,  and  bdjra.  The  following  table  is  arranged  in  periods  from  1828 
1p  1870-71,  and  the  percentages  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  price  in  each  period  as 
oompared  with  the  other  are  calculated.  The  ser  of  80  tolas  is  used  through- 
out :  - 
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From  the  aboVe  it  will  be  seen  that  from  1827  to  1858  priees  mled  Tery 
low,  and  that  since  the  mutiny  there  has  been  a  great  and  permanent  rise. 
The  first  decade  of  all  inclades  the  famine  of  1837,  and  the  famine  of  1868-69  is 
left  ont  of  the  oalcnlation  of  percentages.  The  prices  of  1870-71,  thongb  lower 
than  those  of  the  two  preceding  years,  are  higher  than  the  average  of  the  decade 
preceding  the  mutiny,  and  the  tendency  is  still  on  the  side  of  rise.  With  the  pre- 
sent improved  commanications  this  must  continae,  and  can  only  change  in  an 
unusnally  good  season.  The  prices  of  ootton  and  indigo  are  given  under  the 
head  of  ^  trade,'  and  need  not  be  further  noticed  here. 

The  present  rates  of  daily  wages  of  artizans  are  :— For  blacksmiths,  carpal- 

ters  and  masons  five  annas ;  labourers  as  beld&rs,  8^  to 
3  annas ;  coolies  2,  women  1^,  and  boys  1^  annas.  .The 
wages  of  agricultural  day  labourers  are  about  2  annas,  and  in  addition 
half  2^  ser  of  chapfitis  or  unleavened  bread,  or  the  same  quantity  of  grain. 
Weeders  receive  3  annas  a  day  and  the  grass  they  pick  out,  which  is  often 
worth  2  annas  more.  The  following  statement  shows  the  official  returns  as 
to  wages  for  six  years  after  the  mutiny  :-^ 


1858. 


••• 


••• 


Beldifs 
'  Bhistis 

Kfthftn 
•  Tnilon 

Washermen 

Blacktmiihi 

Barben 

Garden 

Carpentera 
-  Dyera 

Goldsmltha 

8hoe-maker8 
'  Grooma 

Ifafooa 

Tile-makera 

Brick-layers 

Brafielet-makeri, 
.  S^teia 


•.• 


••• 


—  9 


•  •• 


••• 


••• 


•a. 


••• 


••• 


M« 


»•• 


o 

M 

I 


a.  p. 


S 

2 

4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
S 
S 
8 
6 
4 
1 
14 


8 
4 


0 

6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1460. 


04 

I 


a.  p.  a.  p. 


04 


S 

8 
S 
8 
8 

8 
8 
0|8 


0 
S 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 
I 

3 

9 
1 
1 


68 
08 
0*4 
04 

04 

08 
OS 
0  8 
65 

"1} 


0 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1i 

I 


1S68. 


a.  p. 


1 
1 

4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
0,9 
08 


OS 


o 

0 
6 
6 

6 
0 


4 
4 
8 

4 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9 
8 
1 
8 
8 
I 

a 

OS 


6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 


a 


a.  p. 

8  0 

9  6 
4    0 


4 
4 
4 
4 
9 
4 
4 
6 
4 
8 
4 
4 

a 

4 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


•a 

•g 


1864. 


a.  p. 


1 
1 

4 
3 
9 
8 
8 
9 
8 
S 
9 
3 
1 
3 
9 
9 
9 
8 


6 
6 
O 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


I 


a.  p. 


9 
9 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
9 
4 
4 
5 
4 
9 
4 
4 
8 
4 
4 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1866« 


I 

I 

A 


a.  p. 


1 

1 

4 
8 
9 
3 
9 
9 
3 
3 


1S74. 


a 


a.  p. 


a.  p. 


6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
O 
6 
0 
0 
0 


9    6 
3    0 


1 

8 

9 
9 
9 

8 


6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


9 
9 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
9 
4 
4 
5 
4 
9 
4 
4 
8 
4 
4 


6 
6 
O 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
I 

4 
8 
9 
3 
9 
9 
3 
3 
9 
3 
1 
8 
9 
9 
9 
8 


6 
6 

0 
0 

o 

0 
6 
0 

0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


I 


a.  p. 


8 
8 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
8 
5 
4 
5 
5 
8 
5 
4 
4 
4 
8 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
6 
0 
0 


9  O 

1  • 

4  0 

3  O 

9  O 

8  6 

9  6 
9  O 
3  6 
8  O 
8  O 


8 
9 
8 
8 
8 
9 
8 


0 
O 
0 

o 

o 

0 

o 
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The  following  staiemeufc  sufficiently  explains  the  revenue  add  civil  ex- 
penditure  of  this   district  for  the  years  1860-61  and 


Berenae  and  ezpenditare. 


1870-71 :- 


BeceiptB. 

leeo-sj. 

• 

1    1870-71. 

Expenditure. 

• 

1860-61. 

< 
1870-71. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Land-reTenne 

17,SS.993 

19,66,660 

Berenue  charges 

1.21^86 

1967,660 

Profit  and  loMyRare- 

61,611 

... 

Judicial  oiiarges 

1,17,766 

1,09,290 

nne  Department. 

Stamps 

79,230 

38,694 

Police  charges         ••• 

1,81,869 

78,108 

Berenue  charges     ... 

10,6i6 

••• 

General  charges 

12,867 

••• 

J  adioial  charges 

a7,l6S 

1,76,820 

Stamp  charges 

4,624 

7fi4S 

Police 

1,197 

••• 

Mutiny  profit  and  loss, 

72,824 

*•• 

Matinj  profit  and  lots, 

12,796 

••• 

Pensions                   ••• 

86,650 

20,164 

pQblic  works           ••• 

3,762 

••1 

Public  works 

18,634 

... 

Income-tax 

••« 

99,319 

Profit  and  loss,  Reve- 
nue Department. 

10,666 

..■ 

Miflcellaneoos 

••* 

266 

Interest  and  refund ... 

*•• 

13,688 

Abkari 

••• 

67,043 

Excise  and  cess        ••• 

... 

4,986 

Medical  and  education, 

... 

88,180 

Miscellaneous 
Total 

•*. 

988 

Total 

19,78  879 

28,87,092 

6,21,466 

4,84,728 

Income-tax. 


The  revenue  from  December,  1857,  to  April,   1858,   was  Rs.   11,46,715, 
and  the  expenditure  during  the  same  period  was  Bs.  2,39,551. 

The  actual  assessment  of  the  inoome  of  the  district  at  six  pies  in  the  rupee, 

calculated  upon  profits  exceeding  Rs.  500,  for  the  pur^ 
poses  of  the  income-tax  of  1870,  during  1870-71,  was 
Rs.  1,25,467.  There  were  1,410  incomes  between  Rs.  500  and  Rs.  750  per  an- 
num; 354  between  Rs.  750  and  Rs.  1,000;  316  between  Bs.  1,000  and  Rs.  1,500  ; 
136  between  Rs.  1,500  and  Rs.  2,000  ;  356  between  Rs.  2,000  and  Rs.  10,000  ; 
44  between  Rs.  10,000  and  Rs.  100,000,  and  one  above  Rs.  1,00,000  ;  total  per- 
sons  assessed  were  2,617. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  and 
charges  on  account  of  the  canal  for  a  series  of  years : — 


Oanal  reyenn*. 


Year. 


1866-67 

••• 

1867-69 

... 

1868-69 

f.a 

1869-70 

i». 

1870-71 

■•• 

1871-72 

•  •• 

1872-73 

•  •a 

•  •• 

••• 
«•• 

•■• 

•  •• 


Collections. 


Fatw£ris' 


Bs. 

1,82,691 
2,04«668 
1,98,046 
2,72,293 
2,11,080 
2,26,888 
1,81,272 


fees. 

ments. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

8,481 

486 

4,166 

478 

3,797 

468 

6,489 

1,188 

7,278 

1,183 

8,302 

663 

6,822 

•M 

Establish-  Contingen- 
cies. 


Bs. 


••• 


26 
97 


667 


Pereent- 
age  of  pay- 
ments to 
collections. 


Bs. 


211 

2*288 

2162 

2-79 

4-00 

8-91 

407 
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Stamps  were  imposed  on  petitions  and  documents  from  an  early  period  of  our 

role.    The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  diarges 
for  eight  years  previous  to  the  mutiny : — 


Stamps. 


Year. 

Value  of 

stamps 

■old. 

Charges 

and 
refunds. 

Net 
receipts 

Year. 

Value  of 

stamps 

sold. 

Charges 

and 
refunds. 

Net 
receipts. 

1846-46 
1848-47 
J847-I8 
1848-49 

Rs. 

69.867 
76,686 
74,770 
66,196 

Rs. 

6,862 
6,069 
5,969 
6,176 

Rs. 

64,904 
70,677 
68,810 
61,019 

1849-50 
1850-61 
1851.62 
1852-53 

Rs. 

64,861 
69,980 
89,037 
75,106 

Rs. 

5,161 

3,865 

'       3,548 

2,e93 

Ra. 

59,200 
88,095 
65,495 
72^13 

Stamp  duties  are  now  collected  under  the  General  Stamp  Act  (XVIIL  of 
1869)  and  under  the  Court  Fees  Act.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
revenue  and  charges  under  this  head  for  eleven  years  since  the  mutiny : — 


Tear. 

Adhesive 

stamps  aod 

bundii. 

Bloe<«nd- 
black  do- 
cument 

Court  fees. 

Duties  and 
penalties 
realised 

Total 
receipts. 

Gross 
changes. 

reeeipta. 

stamps. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

1862-88 

5,981 

79,306 

ti. 

670 

85,957 

4,581 

81,376 

1868-64        M. 

7,698 

80,403 

•  a. 

474 

88,570 

5,461 

83,109 

1884-65        M. 

6,451 

84,818 

... 

776 

92,045 

5,478 

86,587 

1885-86 

5.814 

94,079 

*•• 

2,135 

1,01,529 

6,970 

94^60 

1886-67 

6,081 

84  965 

••• 

1,719 

92,706 

5,670 

87,035 

1887-68 

6,271 

1,32,444 

•  «• 

550 

18.265 

8,506 

1,80,759 

1868-69 

5,356 

1,54,688 

... 

922 

1,60,962 

8,847 

1»62,1I6 

1869-70 

5,939 

1,71,479 

... 

1,170 

1,769680 

10,186 

1.68,445 

1870-71 

4,986 

3%810 

1,30,294 

3,9U8 

1,72,948 

11,645 

1,61,298 

1871-72 

5,917 

83,762 

1,80,248 

1,180 

1,71,106 

5,474 

I,65,5!t2 

1872-78 

5,116 

88/>98 

1,83,426 

495 

1,77,188 

7,158 

1.69,9:5 

Registration. 


In  1873-74  there  were  8,982  documents  registered  under  the  provisions  of 

the  Registration  Act  (YIII.  of  1871)  on  which  fees  to 
the  amount  of  Bs.  17,352  were  collected.  The  expenses 
of  establishment,  Ac.,  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  Bs.  5,843.  There 
were  3,828  registrations  affecting  immoveable  property  in  which  the  registra- 
tion was  compulsory  under  Section  17  of  Act  YIII.  of  1871,  and  2,192  in  which 
the  registration  was  optional ;  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  transferred 
by  these  instruments  being  Bs.  31,92,377.  These  figures  indude  immoveable 
and  moveable  property,  wills,  &c.,  and  give  the  total  aggregate  values  of  all  the 
documents  registered. 

For  the  collection  of  inland  customs  a  post  was  established  at  Aligarh  under 

the  charge  of  the  Collector  of  the  land-revenue.     This 
was  withdrawn  under  Regulation  IX.  of  1810,  and 
for  the  five  years  of  its  continuance  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  Bs.  6,25,757, 


Customs. 
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and  the  charges  to  Hs.  95,246.  For  the  same  years  the  receipts  from  town 
duties  were  Rs.  dO^OSS,  and  the  charges  were  Bs.  6,344.  Subsequently  the 
town  duties  were  farmed,  and  rose  gradually  from  Bs.  6,200  in  1810  to 
Bs.  12,500  in  1836,  iu  which  year  they  were  abolished,  together  with  inland 
customs  duties.  During  the  ten  years  1826-1836  upwards  of  Bs.  30,345 
were  expended  from  these  funds  in  local  improvements  in  Koil  alone. 

The  excise  in  this  district  consists  of  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors 

and  intoxicating  drugs,  which  for  many  years  was  real* 
ised  by  the  system  of  farming  out  the  taxes  by  parganahs. 
The  following  table  shows  the  collections  for  ten  years  before  the  mutiny:-— 


Excise. 


«n3 

9  S 

•s 

"8 

s  ► 

! 

g 

•H   U 

, 

&  A 

O  Q 

*H  n 

<H  a 

Year. 

•g  9 

If 

0«4 

o 

o  ® 

fio 

S 

a 

< 

< 

< 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1843^4 

«•■• 

11,260 

8,700 

2,200 

1844-45 

••• 

11,700 

8,900 

2,400 

1846-46 

••• 

18,060 

4,226 

2,726 

1846-47 

... 

12,600 

4,000 

2,6  0 

1847-48 

... 

14,000 

4,3ao 

3,800 

1848-49 

..t 

14  86 ) 

4.099 

3,701 

1849-60 

••• 

16,SO0 

4,676 

... 

1860-61 

••• 

17,fe07 

4,700 

8,803 

1861-62 

■.. 

21,660 
21,660 

6,201 

3,300 

1862-63 

■•t 

6,060 

4,000 

1 

► 

1 


Rs. 

17,160 
18,000 
20,000 
18,000 
22.100 
22,660 
19,776 
26,807 
30,060 
31*600 


>d  8 

f 


Rs. 

16,936 
16,136 
16,863 
17,201 
19,091 
20,440 
18,731 
23,6)2 
37,469 
22,416 


0 

V 


•8 


12 
& 


Bs. 

1,108 

1,303 
3,0.'6 
1,679 
3,009 
S»210 
1,044 
2,121 
2,577 
... 


6 
O 


Rs. 

Ill 

661 

63 

120 


•  •• 

164 
••• 


The  consumption  of  opium  rose  from  nearly  six  maunds  in  1843-44  to  8^  maunds 
in  1846-47 ;  then  falling  again,  it  suddenly  rose  in  1849-50  to  22  maunds  22^ 


sers,  and  in  1852-53  was  22  maunds  27  sers. 


The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  connected  with  the  excise  for  ten 
yaars  after  the  mutiny  :  — 


year. 

^•8 

1 
1 

o 

B 

a 

•- 

-a 

• 

itoxicati  n  g 
drugs. 

6 

s 

1 

1 
s 

>• 

1 

O 

^ 

H 

A 

^ 

SQ 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1662-63 

946 

10,362 

18,5(  0 

16 

35 

4,745 

••• 

667 

27,969 

1863-64               ... 

3,202 

9,686 

14,700 

84 

45 

4,813 

87 

1,153 

31,364 

1864-66               ••• 

6,239 

10,686 

20,160 

276 

33 

6,582 

283 

11,774 

30,050 

1866-66 

6,184 

11,411 

21,760 

251 

18 

4,768 

196 

13,847 

80,739 

1866-67 

6,947 

12,512 

27,200 

408 

7 

4,205 

412 

16,589 

36,152 

1867-68 

8,881 

14,861 

33,920 

476 

32 

7,421 

107 

20,843 

44,848 

1868-69 

8,695 

11,064 

84,880 

442 

69 

8,103 

124 

20,487 

42,789 

1868-^0 

1,119 

1 1,872 

86,642 

402 

31 
I      45 

6,964 

8 

21,088 

34,360 

1870-71 

6,882 

10,068 

86,272 

478 

7,394 

4 

21,242 

38,392 

1871-72 

6,404 

10,026 

37,648 

873 

6U 

10,629 

99 

21,425 

43,812 
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Tee  town  of  Kol  or  Koil^  is   of  undoubtedly  great  antiquity.      Loenl 

tradition  identifies  it  with  the  Kosam  or  Kosaoiblii  to 
which  Nichakru  removed  his  capital  after  Hafftin&pnr 
had  been  swept  away  by  the  Ganges.     But  Kosambhi  has  been  identified  with 
Kosam  on  the  Jumna  near  Allahabad,  so  that  this  suggestion  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted.*   Indeed  Ah&r  in  the  Bulandshahr  District  and  other  towns  in  otiier 
districts  make  similar  pretensions.     To  carry  out  the  story,  the  founder  is  said 
to  be  a  Kshatriya  of  the  lunar  race,  named  Kosh&rab.     The  present  name  was 
given  to  the  city  by  B&ldr&ma,  who  slew  here  the  great  Asura  (demon)  Kol, 
and  with  the  assistanoe  of  the  Ahirs  subdued  this  part  of  the  Du&b.     Bftl&r&na 
is  said  to  have  gone  from  Koil  to  R&mgh&t  on  the  Ganges,  where  he  founded 
a  town,  and  Hardeva  (Harduaganj)  is  sajd  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ahirs 
of  B&m&'s  army,  and  named  after  another  of  the  many  names  of  their  ehief 
(Hardeo).     Another  legend  connects  the  foundation  of  Koil  with  the  Dor  tribe 
of  Bajp6ts,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said  in  the  Bulandshahr  District' 
The  story  runs  that  in  429  Sambat  (or  372  A.D.)  tlaja  Yikrama  Sen,  of  the  Dor 
tribe,  ruled  at  Baran  (Bulandshahr),  and  his  brother  K&Ii  held  JaUUi,  and  both 
word  tributary  to  Raja  Anangp&l  of  Dehli.     Vikrama  Sen  had  two  sonsj  In- 
dur  tmd  Mokindur  ;  the  former  succeded  his  father  in  Baran,  and  the  latter  his 
uncle  at  Jal&li.     Mokindur  was  succeeded  by  GK)bind  Sen,  and  he  by  N4har 
Singh,  the  founder  of  Sambhal.    After  him  came  his  grandson  Dasraih  Singh, 
the  founder  of  Jalesar,  who,  dying  childless,  was  snoceeded  by  his  brother  Bijai 
B&m,  and  he  was  followed  by  Budh  Sen.     '^  One  day  as  Budh  Sen  ww  riding 
from  Jal&li  to  Dehli,  considerably  ahead  of  his  followers,  he  came  to  a  jhU 
(called  in  old  Hindi  ^  koV)  and  dismounted.     Whilst  waiting  for  his  retiune  a 
fox  came  up  and  barked  at  him,  which  so  irritated  the  Raja  that  he  drew  his 
sword  and  struck  the  fox.     The  fox  retreated  to  a  hole  and  continued  to  bark  at 
the  Raja  and  attack  him  until  his  suite  arrived.     After  consoling  their  master, 
they  suggested  that  there  must  be  some  excellent  inherent  quality  in  the  soil 
which  had  imparted  to  a  contemptible  creature  like  the  fox,  vigour  and  audacity 
enough  to  enable  him  to  set  at  nought  a  royal  Rajpdt;  and  that  therefore  it  would 
be  a  desirable  site  for  the  foundation  of  a  city  and  fort.    Raja  Budh  Sen,  aft;er 
consultiug  his  astrologer,  found  that  it  was  an  auspicious  moment  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  at  once  he  dug  up  a  little  clay  from  the  jhil  with  his  own  dagger, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city  which  he  named  Koi  after  the  jhil.    In  a  few 
years  the  fortress  and  city  were  finished,  and  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed   from  Jal&li  to  Koil,  which  became  the  capital  of  a  large  kingdom, 
comprising  Pati&li,  Jalesar,  Budaon,  Sambhal,  Kampil,  and  Baran.     After 
a  reign  of  55  years  the  Raja  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mangal  Sen.     The 

^  Spelled  Kol  aad  pronoauced  KoH.  >  Bhilsa  Topes,  Qiapi,  S,  3.    Arch.  Sar.,  L,  SOI. 

>  Vol.  Iir.  of  the  Gazetteer. 
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liitter  made  an  alliance  with  ihe  Baja  Bena  of  Atranji  and  Etiwa,  and  gave 
his  danghter  Padm&vaii  in  marriage  to  the  heir  of  the  Et&wa  EUja.  On  Baja 
Sena's  death  his  sons  deposed  and  murdered  their  eldest  brother,  and  Pad-, 
m&vati  returned  a  widow  to  her  father's  house  at  Roil.  She  became  a  devotee 
of  Gknga,  and  her  father  built  for  her  a  loftjr  column  in  the  centre  of  his  for^ 
tress,  from  whence  she  might  be  able  to  view  daily  the  saored  river.  Another 
version  of  the  legend  is  that  the  unfortunate  Padm&vati  was  built  up  alive  in 
this  column.^''  It  has  been  shown  in  the  introduction  that  Anang  P&l  cannot, 
have  ruled  in  Dehli  earlier  than  A.D.  736,  and  the  inscription  on  the  column  in 
the  fort  shows  that  it  was  erected  in  1253  A.D.  by  Balban,  so  both  the  main 
facts  of  the  story  want  corroboration. 

This  much,  however,  may  be  said,  that  some  time  before  the  Mnsalm&a 
invasion  the  district  was  held  by  the  Dor  Rajpiits,  and  that  in  the  time  o£ 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  the  chief  of  the  Dors  was  Hardatta  of  Baran.  Koil  conr 
tinned  an  outpost  of  the  Baja  of  Baran  until  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when,  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  Meos,  the  Dors  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Badgnjars.  Prithir&j  has  left  an  inscription  boasting  of  his  victory  over  the 
Dors,  and  the  Badgujar  traditions  all  agree  in  stating  their  settlement  here  as 
due  to  the  grant  of  150  villages  as  dowry  with  his  daughter  by  the  last  Dor 
.Baja  to  Part&b  Singh,  the  Badgujar  leader.  The  Badgujars  were  the  princi- 
pal tribe  at  the  time  of  the  Musalm&n  invasion.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  Eoil  was  once  the  seat  of  a  Buddhist  community.  Statues  of  Bud- 
dha and  other  Buddhist  remains  have  been  found  in  excavations  made  in  the 
eminence  on  which  the  citadel  of  Eoil  stood.  So  also  have  Hindi  remains 
indicating  that  in  all  probability  the  citadel  contained  in  succession  a  Bud-' 
dhist  and  a  Hindu  temple.  As  will  be  seen,  these  were  superseded  in  their  turn 
by  a  Muhammadan  building  (see  Eoil).  For  Eoil,  as  for  most  places  in  Upper 
India,  authentic  history  commences  with  the  Muhammadan  invasion,  and  I 
shall  now  turn  to  the  Musalmfin  historians,  and  mention  the  few  events,  con- 
nected with  the  district,  recorded  by  them. 

In  the  year  1194  A.D.  Eutb-ud-din  marched  from  Dehli  to  Koil,  "which," 
_  ^  writes  Hasan  Niz&mi,'  "  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 

Katb-ad'Cliii. 

brated  fortresses  of  Hmd.    Those  who  were  wise  and 
acute  were  converted  to  Isl&m,  but  those  who  stood  by  their  ancient  faith  were 

slain  with  the  sword.    The  nobles  and  chiefs  of  the  State  entered  the  fort  and 

• 

carried  off  much  treasure  and  countless  plunder,  including  one  thousand  horses.'! 
From  Eoil  the  conqueror  proceeded  to  Benares,  and  on  his  return  occupied 
himself  in  chasing  a  certain  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort,  which, 
"  after  the  manner  of  foxes  playing  with  lions,  had  occasioned  much  trouble  by • 

^  Ledlie's  Miscellanj  in  AKgarh  Ststiitici,  840.  >  Tajul  Ma&«ir  in  Dowion'g  Elliot, 

II.,  aS9-824,  24S,  S58,  3S0. 
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their  deceits  and  stratagems  ;  therefore  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  tii^  were 
despatched  to  the  fire  of  hell.  Three  bastions  were  raised  as  high  as  bearen 
with  their  heads^  and  their  carcases  became  the  food  of  beasts  of  prey.  That 
tract  was  freed  from  idols  and  idol  worship,  and  the  foundations  of  infideUt^ 
were  destroyed."  Kntb-nd-din  appointed  His&m-ud-din  Ulbak  as  the  first 
MnsalmAn  governor  of  Koil.  The  oonversions  boasted  of  by  the  MnhammadaQ 
writers  must  have  been  partial,  as  few  (if  any)  converted  Hind6  families  trace 
back  the  change  in  their  religion  to  so  early  a  period. 

Niz&m-uI-Mulk  Mahzab«ud-din  was  governor  of  Koil  in  1242  A.D.,  dnr- 

ing  the  reign  of  Sult&n  Ala-ud-dia  Masaiid  Shah  Hh 
Firuz  Shah,  but  so  disgusted  the  Turki  nobles  by  his 
insolence  and  avarice  that  they  caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  Ten  yean 
later  there  would  seem  to  be  some  attempt  to  throw  o£P  the  Musalmin  yoke,  for 
we  find  the  great  Y azir  Ghai&s-ud-din  Balban  sent  as  governor  to  Koil  to  queU 
a  rebellion  of  the  Native  Rajas.  He  was  son-in-law  of  the  great  Altamsh 
(Iltitmish),  and  was  powerftil  enough  to  succeed  his  brother-in-law,  the  Snitan 
N&sir-ud-din,  on  his  death  in  1265.  To  him  we  owe  the  great  mindr  thai 
until  lately  stood  in  Koil,  and  an  inscription  on.it,  bearing  date  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  N&sir-ud-din,  runs  as  follows: — 

**  This  building  was  bnllt  daring  the  reiga  of  the  great  SalUm,  the  owner  of  the  neok  of 
natioDf,  N6sir-ad-dan7a  wi-ad-dfn,  king  of  kings,  the  protector  of  the  people  of  the  faith,  the 
heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Sulaim&n,  the  lord  of  the  seal  in  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  Abal  Muaffiu 
Mahmnd,  son  of  the  king.  May  Qod  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  rule  !  Bj  order  of  the 
learned  great  Malik  Aatm  Katlngh  Khan,  Bali4-al-hak  wft-nd-din,  the  Malik  of  the  Mallks  of 
the  east  and  of  China,  Oalban,  the  Shamsi,  during  the  days  of  his  goremorBhip— May  his  high 
ojQBice  continue— on  the  lOth  Bajab  A.  A.  663^  (17ih  Auguati  1263  A.D.)" 

The  pillar  was  pulled  down  in  1862.  Balban  seems  to  have  been  relieved  of 
his  government  by  Malik  Sher  Eh&n,  who,  in  1259  A.D.9  received  the  districts  of 
Bay&na,  Koil,  B&l&rfim,  and  Qwaliar.  He  was  nephew  of  the  great  TJlugh  KhaUi 
and  owed  his  appointment  to  the  good  offices  of  his  uncle.  On  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  Balban  gave  the  fief  of  Koil  to  Muhammad  Sheranddz,  who,  with 
his  brother  Malik  Mukaddir,  took  part  in  the  Bengal  campaign  against  the  rebel 
Tughril.«  Under  Finiz  Shah,  Kiki  Malik  was  governor  of  Koil  (1291  A.D.) 
Pmring  the  reign  of  Ali-ud-dfn,  in  1300  A.D.,  the  Mughals  under  Targhi 


1  The  inscription  is  in  the  Toghra  character,  and  I  am  indebted  for  the  tnmslatioii  €0  Mr. 
Biochmann  of  Calcutta,  from  a  rubbing  procured  at  EoiL  Mr.  Thomas  gives  a  facaimile  of  tht 
intoiiption  in  his  <  Pathan  Kings  of  DehU,'  p.  1S9,  Lond.,  1871.  Ue  also  gives  a  fanltj  reading, 
but  no  translation.  Mr.  Biochmann  notes  that  «  Thomas  imagines  that  the  inscripUon  was 
traced  by  N48ir  himself,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  and  in  page  ISO  he  mistakes  *  Maiik-ui-AHm 
('the  learned  malilL')for  '  Malik-ul-Alam*  (king  of  the  world).  B:ilban,  whose  real  name  was 
Bah&-ud-dfn,  is  here  called  Bhamsi,  which  means  rehited  to  Shams-nd-dio  AlUmsh.  Hia  title, 
Kutlugh  Khin,  (not  Kutlagh  Khan),  is  Turkish,  (I),  the  word  *  Kutlugh'  meaning  '  a  standard- 
bearer'  in  Turki."  «  Tarikh-i-Flr<ia  Shahl,  BlUot,  UL,  117, 190, 638. 
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invaded  Hindust&n  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  iihe  Jumna  between  Dehli  and 
the  imperial' forces,  which  were  shut  up  in  Baran  and  Koil,  and  were  unable  to 
advance  towards  Dehli.  Ibn  Batuta  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  state  of  Koil 
in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughlik.  He  mentions  the  town  in  his  account 
of  his  embassy  from  Dehli  to  China  (1342  A.D.)  From  him^  it  would  appear 
that  the  district  was  then  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  since  the  escort  of  the 
Emperor's  embassy  had  to  assbt  in  relieving  Jal&li  from  an  attacking  body  of 
Hindis,  and  lost  one  of  their  officers  in  the  fight.  Ibn  Batuta  calls  Koil  '^  a 
fine  town  surrounded  by  mango  groves."  From  these  same  groves  the  envi- 
rons of  Koil  would  appear  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  Sabzabad,  or '  the  green 
country.'  In  1376-77,  during  the  reign  of  Firuz  Shah  Tughlik,  the  fiefs  of 
Oudh  and  Sandfla  (Shadida)  and  the  Shikk  of  Koil  were  placed  under  Malik 
His&m-ul-Mulk  and  His&m-ud-din  Nawi.  '^  These  nobles  showed  such  zeal  in 
establishing  order  in  their  respective  commands  that  the  Sult6n  had  no  anxiety 
about  the  safety  of  these  parts  of  his  dominions."  The  next  great  event  of  local 
importance  was  the  invasion  of  Timur,  detachments  of  whose  cavalry  are  said  to 
have  swept  through  the  north  of  the  district.  On  his  departure  this  portion  of 
the  Duab  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ikb&l  Kh&n,  who  made  several  expeditions 
against  the  refractory  Hindd  tribes  throughout  the  Du&b.  In  one  of  these 
petty  raids  Ikbil  Kbka  was  joined  by  Sultto  Mahmfid,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Dh&r  during  the  late  troubles.  Ikb&l  Kh&n  took  the  Sult&n  with  him  to  Kanai\} 
and  left  him  there,  whilst  he  himself  proceeded  towards  Jaunpur.  From  1400 
until  his  death  in  1405  A.D.  Ikb£l  Kh&n  was  master  of  Upper  India,  whilst 
Sult&n  Mahmiid  resided,  with  the  mere  semblance  of  power,  at  Kanauj.  The 
nominal  king  was  little  better  off  by  the  death  of  his  keeper,  for  when,  towards 
the  end  of  1405  he  went  to  Dehli  and  sent  the  family  of  Ikb&l  Kh&n  to  the  khitta 
of  Koil,  Daulat  Kh&n  was  made  Faujd&r  of  the  Du&b,  and  Koil  became  the 
scene  of  many  a  battle  between  the  Jaunpur  and  Dehli  forces. 

One  result  of  this  absence  of  control  was  that  the  successors  of  Mahmud  found 
the  whole  of  the  Du&b  in  utter  confusion.  The  imperial  authority  was  only 
recognized  in  Koil  as  long  as  the  army  remained,  and  in  1419  A.D.  Elhizr 
Kh&n,  the  first  of  the  Sajryid  Bult&ns,  found  it  necessary  to  march  against  Koil 
in  person.  In  the  following  year  T&j-ul-Mulk  was  sent  again  to  chastise  the 
rebels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Koil.  In  1426  A.D.  the  imperial  forces  en- 
camped at  Atrauli  for  a  season,  under  Bult&n  Mub&rik  Sh&h  IL,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  the  Jaunpur  forces  under  Ibrfihim  Sh&h  Sharki,  and  pur- 
sued the  latter  prince  through  the  Et&wa  district  and  across  the  Junma.  In 
1445  A.D.  Isa  Kh&n  Tarkbacha  held  Koil  along  with  JaUli,  and  was  confirmed 
in  his  office  by  Sult&n  Bahlol  Lodi  on  the  defeat  of  Sult&n  Husain  of  Jaunpur, 
who  had  hitherto  retained  possession  of  the  Du&b  as  far  as  Jalesar  and  Jal&li. 

I  Calhay  sad  the  way  Ihither,  II.,  411. 
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During  the  reign  of  Ibr&him  Lodi,  tliQ  zamind&rs  of  Jartoli,  a  place  depend- 
ent on  Koily  were  chastised  by  the  governor  of  Sambhal,  and  the  district 
was  completely  brought  under  subjection  by  Bahlol  liodi  in  1478.  We  next 
hear  of  Koil  in  connection  with  the  Mughals.  After  the  capture  of  Ddili 
B4bar  appointed  his  dependant  E^achak  Ali  governor  of  Koil  (1526  A.D.),  bat 
as  soon  as  the  reverses  of  the  Mughals  threatened  the  stability  of  their  gov^n- 
itt0nt,  Kachak  Ali  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Du&b  bowmen  under  one  Syas 
'Khiai  and  was  taken  prisoner.  The  success  of  the  insurgents  was  very  ahori- 
lived|  for  in  the  following  year  Ily&s  ELhan  was  taken  priso;ner  and  waa  flayed 

alive. 

An  inscription  in  the  fort  of  Koil  records  its  construction  during  the  reign  of 
Ibr&him  Lodi  by  the  Shikkd&r  Muhammad,  son  of  Ummar,  in  1524-25  AJ). 
Ihe  text  runs  as  follows : — 

**  In  tbe  oame  of  God,  the  Merciful  and  the  Clement  ! 
I.    At  first  I  said:—'  Praise  be  to  God,  who  haa  created  Mustafa.' 

t.  I  then  wrote  several  Terses  on  account  of  the  fort.  I  shall  nut  remain,  a  monumcat  (cf 
me)  shall  remain. 

8.    A  strong  fort,  a  firm  foundation,  completed  in  the  reign  of  mj  king, 

4.  Whoee  name  la  Ibr&bim  SIkandar,  who  bestows  silTer  and  gold  on  beggan. 

6  During  the  shikkdftri  of  Muhammad,  son  of  Ummar,  when  Shih4b,  son  of  Munawar,  vai 
couneillor. 

6.  He  has  suffered  much  hardship  on  account  of  the  building,  and  raised  the  stroctore;  is 
a  short  time. 

7.  It  was  in  931  H.  when  the  fori  was  completed. 

5.  May  I,  a  helpless  man,  whose  name  is  Ahmad,  find  ou  the  day  of  resurrection  the  shadow 
of  Ahmad  (the  prophet)." 

In  the  reign  of  Akbar,   Koil  was  made  a  Sirk&r,   and  included  the  dashirs 

of  M&rahra,  Eol  ba  Haveli,  Th&n&  Farfda,  and  Akbar- 
Akbar.  *  *  j  —•**«-* 

abad.  The  greater  portion  of  dast6r  Tb^a  Farfda 
'  is  now  in  the  Meerut  district^  and  of  dastur  Mfirahra  is  now  in  Eta.  Ihe  names 
and  revenue  of  the  parganahs  forming  this  district  are  given  elsewhere.  In 
the  beginning  of  Shahjah&n's  reign  Nij&bat  Khib  was  faujd&r  of  the  district 
and  in  662  A.D.  Hasan  Ali  Eh&n,  tujuld&r,  was  sent  to  suppress  a  local  rebel- 
lion by  Aurangzeb.  An  inscription  on  the  Idgah  in  Koil  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Akbar  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

**  In  the  name  of  Qod,  the  Clement  and  the  Merciful  I 

In  the  reign  of  the  victorious  mler,  in  the  time  of  the  faith  cherishing  Shah  JaU-od- 
din  Muhammad  8h6h,OTer  all  Sh&hs  greater  (Akbar),  Mabammad  Gesu,  the  benerolent^  erected 
this  building  as  fruit  of  life  (devoted)  to  the  prophet,  and  as  a  radiant  eye  to  Ali  This  bailding 
was  weU  erected  in  the  month  of  Bamacan,  in  the  year  of  the  Hijra  900  and  70  orer  (i.  e.,  970, 
or  Jane,  15SS  A.D)." 

Muhammad  Gesu  waa  clearly  a  Shiah,  and  may  be  the  same  as  the  Ifir 

Muhammad  Gesu^  a  servant  of  Akbar's  faujdir  of  Meerut  in  1582  A.D    and 

eventually  murdered  there.    The  next  inscription  is  one  on  the  dargah  of  Sb&h 

n&hbakshi  bearing  date  in  the  reign  of  Farrukhsiy&r :— - 
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<*  This  tomb  was  built  for  Ihe  rest  and  peace  of  Shah  X14hbaksh  (the  saint),  acqnafnted 
with  hidden  truths  and  rerelations,  by  the  slaTe,  the  serrantof  the  fakfrs,  Sibit  Kh6a»  ttHat 
Jafar  Beg,  son  of  Muhammad  Beg,  in  the  year  1 189  H.  (1717  A.D.),  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Muhammad  Farrukhsiyar,  Fadish4h-i-Gh£zl,  with  the  assistance  of  Bhau  Singh,  the 
architect." 

The  mention  of  S&bit  KMn  brings  ns  to  the  best  known  and  best  remem* 

o^v.  «ru*  bered  of  all  the  governors  of  Koil  in  modem  times. 

Sabit  KhwHi  ^_. 

He  repaired  the  old  Lodi  fort  and  called  it^  after  his 
own  name,  S&bitgarh,  and  the  great  mosque  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  also  bnili 
by  him,  bears  the  following  inscription^ : — 

"  The  praise  belongs  to  God  ;  let  us  praise  him  without  ceasing :  and  the  thanks  beloDg 
to  God  ;  let  us  thank  him  without  end,  that  with  sums  for  beneTolent  purposes^  for  the  sake  of 
Muhammad,  may  God  bless  him.  The  servant  of  the  throne  of  him  with  whom  all  creatures 
take  refuge,  SIbit  Kbin  Bah&dur,  Sibit  Jang,  son  of  Muhammad  Beg,  a  Turkmin  Mughal,  living 
in  Koil,  built  ihe  Jamah  Masjid  and  the  well ;  commenced  in  1137H.  and  finithed  in  1I4IH ,  or 
the  eleventh  year  of  Mohammad  Shah,  Padish4h4-Qhasi  (A.  D.  17S8.)  Who  can  sufflcientlj 
perform  the  duty  of  thankiog  God." 

He  was  a  pions,  carefnl  ruler,  and  induced  many  of  the  Hindtis  to  become 
Musalm&ns.  One  important  branch  of  the  Badgdjars  of  Bulandshahr  was  con- 
verted by  his  influence,  and  to  this  day  bears  the  name  ^  S&bit  Khfini.'  The 
descendants  of  S&bit  Kh4n  reside  to  the  present  day  in  Koil,  and  assume  the 
name  of  Naw&b  as  a  title  of  honour,  though  most  of  them  are  common  labour- 
ers. Soon  after  the  death  of  this  governor  the  district  fell  into  the  state  of 
confusion  common  to  the  whole  empire,  and  which  has  been  slightly  sketched 
in  the  introduction  to  the  present  volume.  The  Marhattas  commenced  their 
incursions,  and  the  Jats  soon  followed.  These  latter  were  invited  by  Safdar 
Jang  to  assist  him  in  his  campaign  against  the  Afgh&us  of  Farukhabad, 
and  having  once  obtained  a  footing  in  the  Dufib,  knew  well  how  to  increase 
the  advantages  of  their  position.  About  the  year  1757,  Surajmal,  the  J&t 
leader^  took  the  fort  of  Sftbitgarh,  and  changed  the  name  to  Bdmgarh,  still 
the  name  of  a  village  close  to  the  fort.  The  Jdts  soon  became  masters  of 
the  entire  country,  and  no  doubt  their  new  capital  must  have  materially 
aided  them  in  their  conquests/  The  fort  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  city  of  Koil,  and  must  always  have  been  a  place  of  strength  and 
importance*  The  roads  leading  from  Muttra  and  Agra  towards  Dehli  and 
Rohilkhand  all  centre  here. 

The  J&ts,  however,  did  not  remain  long  in  possession  for,  in  1759,  the 
Afgh&ns,  under  Ahmad  Sh&h  Abd&li,  expelled'  them  from  Koil,  which  was 
made  a  portion  of  the  Afghan  head-quarters,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
encampment  of  the  Bohilla  detachments  also.    As  soon  as  the  Daurdni  retired 


1  For  this  translation  also  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Blochmann.     S&bit   Kh&n  and  his  family 
sre  buried  in  the  garden,  now  known  as  Kinlocbganj,  in  the  city  of  Koil.  ^  Life  of  Hifla 

Bahmat  Khin^  69. 
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t6  Eandahir,  Sdr^jmal,  iivith  his  J&t%  again  o^ostod  the  Juiniitfy  and  takiiif 

possession  of  Agra  proceeded  up  the  Doib^    He  was  opposed  by  Najfb-ud-danla 

between  Tappal  and  Jewar  on  the  banks  of  the  Jmnna.     The  RohiUa  h&d 

intrenched  himself  in  a  strong  j)osition9  and  Sdrajmal  erected  batteries  to  make 

the  attack  at  leisure,  whilst  with  his  horse  he  intercepted  hisadversary's  sappliet.^ 

One  day,  whilst  in  a  battery,  a  sally  was  made  by  the  royal  troops,  and  Sonj- 

mal  was  shot,  and  his  troops  retired  to  Bhartpur.    Bix  months  later  Jaw4hir 

Bingh,  the  son  and  suocessor  pf  Snrajmal,  re«-entered  the  Daab  aooompaaied 

by  a  large  Marhatta  force  (1765  A.D«),  but  retired  the  following  year.    Ali- 

garh  Was  frequently,  for  a  time,  in  the  possession  of  the  Jits  until  1773  A.D^ 

when  Nawal  Singh,  the  J4t  leader,  was  completely  defeated  by  Najf  Khin,  who 

followed  up  his  successes  so  well  that  in  1776  A.D.  Dig  alone  remained  to  them, 

imd  Najf  Kh&n  himself  undertook  the  goTemment  of  the  Ou4b.^    He  repaired 

the  fort  of  R4mgarh  and  changed  its  name  to  Aligarh. 

Najf  Kb&n  died  in  1782  without  issue,  and  there  was  at  onee  a  contest  for 
his  offices.    Afrasy&b  Kh&n  succeeded  him  as  amir-ul-umara,  but  he  met  with 
powerfnl  rivals  in  Shafi  Kh&n,  who  commanded  in  the  Panjab,  and  Muhammad 
Beg  Hamadfini,  who  held  Agra.    The  latter  did  all  he  ooald  to  plunder  and  laj 
waste  the  country  towards  Koil,  now  held  by  Afrasy&b  Kh&n.    All  these  sub- 
sequently united  their  forces,  and  AfVasy&b  Kh&n  was  left  in  possession  of 
the  Du&b  and  the  tracts  to  the  south-west  of  the  Jumna  jointly  with  Muhsm- 
mad  Beg.     In  1784  Afrasy&b  Kh&n  was  assassinated  with  the  eonnivance  of 
Madhojt  Sindhia,  who  became  amir-ul-umara.  All  the  accumulations  of  Afrasrib 
were  at  this  time  in  Aligarh,  which  was  held  by  his  brother  Jah&ngir  KUm. 
^  He  had  a  strong  garrison,  and  the  siege  was  expected  to  be  long  and  bloodr. 
Early  in  the  month  of  July  of  the  current  year  Sindhia  appeared  before  the 
place.     Contrary,  howerer,  to  all  expectations,  it  held  out  but  a  short  time. 
It  has  been  imagined  that  the  fears  of  the  women  for  the  preservation  of  their 
honour  and  effects  had  inclined  the  commandant  of  the  fort  to  pacific  measures. 
Certain  it  is  that  Jah&ng(r  Khan^  signifying  his  readiness  to  negotiate,  a  treaty 
was  accordingly  drawn  up  and  agreed  to  by  the  respectiye  parties.      To 
Kh&dim  Husain,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  Naw&b,  ^jdgir  was  allotted  amount- 
ing to  a  yearly  revenue  of  a  lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees.    To  the  Begams  were 
promised  an  honourable  asylum,  and  to  Jah&ngir  Khan  personal  f afety.    It 
'appears,  however,  that  this  treaty  was  very  ill  adhered  to  by  the  Marhatta 
'Chief;  for,  on  the  place  being  surrendered,  the  fiegams  and  Jahingfr  Khin 
were  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  fort  of  Gwalior  and  there  detained  in 
confinement.    The  young  Naw&b,  indeed,  was  received  by  Sindhia  with  great 

1  Life  ol  Biflz  Rsbmat  Khftn,  SI.  Other  aoooanto  say  tliat  Sorafsttl  wis  shot  whilst  on  ■ 
hunting  party  near  Slhandmbad  la  the  Balaadshabv  dislricty  a  Utile  lo  tlie  north  of  Jewar. 
>  ITraDCklin's  Shah  Aidiim,  99. 
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atteofion^  and  directed  to  remain  in  the  royal  camp,  bnt  Sindhia  took  posses- 
eion  of  the  forty  and  with  it  the  whole  of  the  treaitores  of  Afrasy&b  Eh&n, 
amounting,  as  it  has  been  affirmed,  in  specie,  jewels,  and  yalnable  articles  to  a 
krore^  of  rupees."  Kh&dim  Hnsain  assisted  Lord  Lake  at  the  conquest,  and 
received  taluka  Teothi  free  of  t^fweame  for  his  life.  He  died  in  1837,  and 
was  succeeded  bj  his  son  Ohul&m  Husain  Kh4n,  who  received  a  pension  of 
Bs.  130  per  mensem  from  Lord  Auckland.  He  had  nearly  persuaded  Lord 
Ellenborough  to  restore  the  taluka  to  him  revenue-free,  when  it  was  found  tliat 
bis  ianad  had  been  tampered  with  in  order  to  introduce  the  words  ^  naslan  bad 
naslan,^  signifying  a  grant  in  perpetuity.  The  consequence  was  that  be  lost 
the  pension  as  well  as  the  estate. 

Aligarh  remained  in  possession  of  the  Harhattas  until  1788,  when  Ghul&m 
Kddir  Elh&n,  abandoning  his  associate  Ismail  Beg  at  Agra,  made  a  rapid  march 
en  Aligarh  and  took  the  fortress  by  storm.  He  obtained  a  considerable  booty, 
and  leaving  a  Bohilla  garrison  behind  him  proceeded  to  Dehli.  Sindhia 
recovered  Aligarh  the  same  year,  audit  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Marhattas 
until  1803.     Aligarh,  under  the  Marhattas,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  place 

where  Bindbia,  with  the  aid  of  De  Boigne,  organised 
those  regular  battalions  drilled  and  armed  after  the 
European  fashion,  which  subsequently  did  such  good  service  on  many  a  hardp 
fought  field.     It  was  here  that  De  Boigne  completed  the  arrangemonts  of  his 
corps,  and  received  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Meerut  Division  in  jaeddd  for  thei^ 
support.     Two  battalions  were  raided  in  ]  784  and  placed  under  the  control  cf 
Apa  Ehandi  Bao^  and  did  such  good  service  at  Chaksdna  and  Agra  in  1786 
and  1786,  and  at  L&Isont  in  1788,  that  on  his  restoration  to  power  Sindhia 
ordered  De  Boigne  to  raise  fourteen  more  battalions  in  1789,  and  form  them 
into  two  brigades,  with  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.    This  was  completed  iA 
1790,  and  shortly  after  their  formation  they  were  drawn  into  action  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Mairta  in  1790,  where  they  defeated  the  Bathers,  and  again  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Jaipur  Baja  and  Ismail  Beg.    In  the  quarrel  between 
Holkar  and  Sindhia  regarding  the  division  of  the  spoil  of  Hindustan,  De 
Boigne'tf  battalions  won  for  Sindhia  the  battle  of  Lakhairi,  though  opposed  Ujt 

m  

Dudrenec's  battalions  fighting  on  behalf  of  Holkar.  They  also  won  the  battle 
of  Kanond  against  the  forces  of  Ismail  Beg  and  the  widow  of  Najf  E(ili  Kbdn. 
In  fact  all  the  Marhatta  sucoesses  from  the  Ghambal  to  the  Himalayas  since 
1784  A.D.  were  due  to  these  troops  alone.'  In  1796  De  Boigne  was  succeeded 
by  Perron.  At  this  time  there  were  three  brigades :  one  commanded  by  Major 
Perron  at  Poena,  one  under  Major  Sutherland  at  Muttra,  and  one  under 
Captain  Pedron  at  Aligarh. 

1  Ftatioklni'8  Shab  Atitum  136:   Londoo,  I79e.  '  L.  F.  Smilh*)i  Begulat  Corps  in  the 

leniee  of  9ative  Bta|ss  i  Calcattii,  ]eo4. 
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Perron  came  to  Aligarh  in  1797  and  assnmed  the  Bupreme   command. 

He  at  once  arranged  and  pursued  a  systematic  plan 
to  aggrandise  his  anthoriiy  and  riches.  From  Lahore 
to  Kota  and  from  Aligarh  to  Jodhpnr  the  country  obeyed  his  authority  and 
dreaded  his  frown :  his  only  rivals,  Tantia  Pagnavis  and  Lakhwa  D&da,  perished 
in  1801^  and  in  the  following  year  George  Thomas  felL  Another  brigade  waa 
udded  in  1802,  which  increased  the  disciplined  forces  to  four  brigades,  or  thirty- 
two  battalions.  A  storm,  however,  broke  out  at  Ujjain,  and  Perron,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  and  place,  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  court  and  appease  bis  enemies, 
which  having  acoomplished  by  the  liberal  use  of  money,  he  returned  in  safety 
to  Aligarh.  At  this  time  (November,  1802)  the  Peshwa  demanded  assistance 
from  Sindhia  against  Holkar,  and  Sindfaia  ordered  Perron  to  send  him  some  of 
his  brigades  but  Perron  hesitated,  and  so  long,  that  when  he  did  despatch  them 
they  arrived  too  late,  and  the  Peshwa  had  already  joined  the  British.  The 
result  of  ibis  step  was  the  triple  alliance  between  Holkar,  Sindhia,  and  the 
Baja  of  N^pur  against  the  British,  the  Niz&m,  and  the  Peshwa.  Perron 
drew  up  the  plan  of  the  campaign  and  advised  Sindhia  to  attack  the  Nizam's 
country  whilst  he  held  the  northern  Dudb,  and  Holkar  attacked  Surat  and 
Ambaji  Inglia,  and  Shamsher  Bahddnr  from  Bundelkhand  ravaged  the  lower 
Dudb,  then  held  by  the  British. 

By  the  treaty  of  1802  the  British  frontier  had  been  advanced  to  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Koil.  '^  Such  was  the  weakness  of  the  former  administration 
that  the  zamindirs  tyrannized  over  the  people  with  impunity,  levying  imposts 
at  their  pleasure,  and  applying  the  revenues  solely  to  their  own  use.  These 
petty  despots,  whose  treachery  could  only  be  exceeded  by  their  rapacity,  were, 
at  the  time  of  the  cession,  becoming  every  day  more  dangerous  to  the  neig^ 
bouring  states,  in  erecting  fortresses  and  training  soldiers  on  their  domains, 
thereby  opposing  the  legitimate  authority,  opening  new  sources  of  contention, 
and  forming  numerous  banditti,  who  acknowledged  no  law  but  the  commands 
of  their  respective  chiefs.  To  such  a  degree  of  power  and  confidence  had  these 
refractory  zamind&rs  arrived  through  the  debiHiy  of  the  Government  of  Oudh, 
that  even  some  trouble  was  experienced  in  reducing  their  strongholds,  after  the 
change  had  taken  place  by  the  transfer  of  the  cpuntry  to  the  British  authority. 
This  was  particularly  instanced  at  Sfisni  and  Bijaigarh  (then  in  Parganah  Jal&Ii), 
two  forts  belonging  to  Raja  Bhagwant  Singh  of  Mursin,  which,  though  attacked 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  person,  were  not  carried  without  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  It  was  the  introduction  of  our  system  of  customs  and  transit  duties  which 
prompted  the  Baja  and  other  zamind&rs  to  rebel.  Hitherto  in  every  large 
village  they  had  their  toll-house,  at  which  they  levied  arbitrary  duties  on  goods 
passing  through  their  estates,  and  they  resisted  by  force  of  arms  the  transfer 
to  the  British  Oovemment  of  a  source  of  revenue  which  they  greatly  yalned 
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as  adding  to  their  power  and  dignity  no  less  than  to  their  wealth.  Baja 
Bhagwant  Singh  was  expelled  from  his  forts  in  March,  1803,  and  his  posses- 
sions in  Farganah  Jal&li  were  confiscated."  Petty  expeditions  against  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  all  prepared  for  the  grand 
struggle  which  they  knew  must  sooner  or  later  come.  The  Marhatta  chiefs 
formally  adopted  Perron's  plan  of  campaign,  but  with  little  intention  of  adher- 
ing to  its  spirit,  should  that  be  opposed  to  what  they  considered  their  own  in- 
terests. 

The  first  result  of  this  condition  of  affairs  was  a  declaration  of  war  in  1803. 

On  the  29th  August  the  British  force  under  Lord  Lake 
advanced  towards  the  frontier  and  were  met  by  Perron 
with  about  8,000  good  horse,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  the  cavalry  dispersed  at 
the  first  round  of  grape  from  the  British  horse  artillery*  Perron  himself  fled 
to  Hathras,  and  thence  to  Muttra.  On  the  5th  September  he  wrote  to  General 
Lake  from  Muttra  and  proposed  to  surrender  himself  on  assurance  of  protec- 
tion to  his  person  and  property.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  Perron  having 
sent  for  his  family  from  Agra,  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  troops  by 
giving  them  liberal  largesses,  and  joined  the  Brit^'sh  force  at  S6sni.  In  the 
meantime  every  preparation  was  made  for  the  assault  of  the  fort  then  commanded 
by  Colonel  Pedron  and  garrisoned  by  about  two  thousand  men.  The  4th  of 
September  was  Qxed  for  the  assault,  and  Colonel  Monson  was  appointed  to  lead 
the  attack  with  four  companies  of  Her  Majesty's  76th  Begiment  under  Major 
McLeod,  two  battalions  of  the  4th  Native  Infantry  under  Colonel  Browne, 
and  four  companies  of  the  1 7th  Native  Infantry  under  Captain  Bagshaw.  Dur- 
ing the  night  immediately  preceding  the  attack,  two  covering  batteries  of 
four  18-pounders  each  were  erected, — one  at  a  village  near  the  fort,  and  the 
other  near  Perron's  house,  to  protect  the  storming  party. 

^'  About  3  A.  M.  the  whole  of  the  attacking  party  left  Ihe  camp,  marching 
in  a  circular  direction  towards  the  gateway,  which  was  the  only  entrance  into 
the  fort  across  the  ditch,  on  their  arrival  within  four  hundred  yards  of  which  they 
halted  till  daybreak.  While  thus  waiting  in  breathless  expectation,  an  offi- 
cer who  had  been  reconnoitring  reported  his  having  seen  about  sixty  or  se- 
venty of  the  enemy  seated  round  a  fire  and  smoking  under  a  tree  in  front  of  the* 
gateway.  On  receiving  this  intellgence,  a  small  party  from  Her  Majesty's  76th 
Begiment  was  sent  with  the  view  of  taking  these  men  by  surprise,  and  to  en- 
deavour, amidst  the  confusion,  to  enter  the  fort  with  them,  when  the  gate 
might  be  secured  till  the  arrival  of  the  main  body.  This  design,  however, 
unluckily  failed  through  the  ardour  of  those  employed ;  but  though  the  sur- 
prised party  gave  an  alarm  on  discovering  our  soldiers,  not  one  of  them  escaped 
to  relate  the  particulars,  so  that  the  assailants  had  an  opportunity  of  retiring 
as  quietly  as  they  came  ;  and  the  sentries  on  the  ramparts,  while  they  opeued 
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a  brisk  fire  in  that  direction^  took  the  affair  for  nothing  mere  than  a  near  ap* 
preach  of  our  videttes.     On  the  firing  of  the  morning  gnn,  which   was  the 
appointed  signal  for  the  assault,  the  storming  partj,  covered  by  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  two   batteries   already  mentioned,  moved  on  till  they  came  within 
one  hundred   yards  of  the  gate,   in  front  of  whioh  was  a  traverse^  reoently 
thrown  up,  and  mounted  with  three  fi-pounders,  from  which,  however,  the 
enemy  were  dislodged  before  they  had  time  to  discharge  them.    Colonel  Mon* 
son  then  pushed  forward  with  the  two  flank  companies  of  the  76th  Regiment, 
and  attempted  to  enter  the  fort  along  with  the  guard  stationed  behind  this 
breast-work  ;  but  on  reaching  the  place  it  was  found  abandoned  and  the  first 
gate  shut,  while  the  entrance  or  sortie  was  raked  by  two  or  three  guns,  and 
flanked  by  the  bastions,  particularly  the  lower  one  of  the  renny  opposite  to  itj 
and  which   kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire  of  grape  shot.    Two  ladders  were 
then  instantly  applied  to  the  walls,  and  Mafor  McLeod,  of  the  76th,  with  the 
grenadiers,  attempted  to  mount,  but  being  opposed  by  a  formidable  row  of  pike- 
men,  threatening  death  to  all  assailants,  they  were  obliged  to  desist.     A  6- 
pounder  was  then  planted  before  the  gate  to  foroe  it  open,  but  without  efieet ; 
on  which  a  12-pounder  was  brought  up,   though  some  time  elapsed  before  il 
could  be  properly  placed,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  gate,  which 
was  near  the  flank  of  a  bastion.     Four  or  five  rounds  were  fired  before  any 
impression  was  made  upon  the  gate ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  interval, 
which  lasted  full  twenty  minutes,  the  storming  party  was  exposed  to  a  moat 
severe  and  raking  fire,  not  only  of  musketry  but  grape,  from  the  great  guns 
and  wall-pieces.  The  scaling  ladders  placed  against  the  walls  were  crowded  with 
the  enemy,  who  left  the  ramparts  and  came  down  by  them  to  contend  with 
us  while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  force  an  entrance.    This  was  the  arduous 
crisis ;  and  here  we  sustained  our  principal  loss.    Colonel  Monson  was  wounded 
by  a  pike  on  this  spot ;  and  here  four  grenadier  officers  were  killed,  together 
with  the  adjutant  of  the  76th  Regiment  and  Lieutenant  Turton  of  the  4th  Native 
Infantry.     Dreadful,  however,  as  the  struggle  was,  with  death  flying  and 
grappling  in  every  direction,  nothing  could  appal  the  determined  spirit  of  the 
British  troops,  who  by  their  perseverance  amidst  these  fearful  odds  and  peril-> 
ous  circumstances  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  obstacles.     As  soon  as  the  first 
gate  was  thrown  open,  the  whole  party  advanced  in  a  circular  direction  along 
a  narrow  road,  defended  by  a  strong  round  tower  built  ef  masonry.    This  tower 
was  pierced^  with  loop-holes  from  which  a  constant  and  most  deadly  fire  was 
kept  up  by  a  number  of  matchlock-men,  while  showers  of  grape  poured  frdm 
the  neighbouring  bastion  and  the  narrow  passage.    After  forcing  the  second 
gate,  which  was  easily  accomplished,  the  troops  proceeded  along  a  narrow  cause- 
way to  another  gate,  of  which  they  gained  possession  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  confused  state  of  the  enemy,  who,  in  crowding  to  get  through,  gave  pur 
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party  an  opportunity  of  passing,  before  it  oonld  be  shut  against  them.    Daring 

jbhis  time  the  troops  were  severely  annoyed  by   a  heavy  cross  fire  in  every 

direction,  but  nothing  oonld  repress  their  ardour  in  the  pursuit,  which  was 

continued  till  they  arrived  at  a  fourth  gate  leading  into  the  body  of  the  place." 

"  Here  new  dehy  and  mortification  occurred,  for  Captain  Shipton,  of  the 

artillery,  who  had  charge  of  the  guns,  and  who,  though  wounded,  still  remained 

actively  at  his  post,  experienced  some  difficulty  in  bringing  up  the  12-poander ; 

and  when  it  actually  came,  the  gate  was  found  too  strongly  secured  to  be 

forced.     Major  McLeod,  however,  having  succeeded  in  passing  through  the 

wicket  and  ascending  the  ramparts,  resistance  gradually  lessened,  till  this 

fortress,  hitherto  considered  impregnable,  fell,  a  hard-earned  conquest  to  the 

intrepid  band  of  assailants,  after  a  most  vigorous  defence  which  lasted  nearly 

an  hour.    Though  our  loss  was  necessarily  considerable,  it  was  far  exceeded  by 

that  of  the  enemy,  who  had  at  least  two  thousand  killed,  the  surrounding  ditch 

being  almost  filled  with  dead  bodies,  owing  to  the  attempts  made  by  many  of 

the  garrison  to  effect  their  escape  that  way  after  the  entrance  of  our  troops 

into  the  interior  of  the  fort     Many  who  could  swim  were  enabled  to  gain  the 

plain  on  the  outside,  but  numbers  were  drowned ;  and  even  the  fiormer,  through 

•their  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  surrender,  were  cut  up  by  a  picquet  of  the  27th 

Dragoons.    They  who  yielded  were  permitted  to  quit  the  fort  anci^be  at  large 

by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  close  to  the  place  all  the  time,  observing 

with  the  utmost  anxiety  the  result  of  his  energetic  and  ably  arranged  plan  of 

attack.    The  fort  being  carried,  M.  Pedron,  who  had  commanded  it,  was  con* 

ducted  as  a  prisoner  to  Gbneral  Lake.    He  was  an  elderly  man,  clad  in  a  green 

jacket,  with  gold  lace  and  epaulettes ;  the  second  in  command,  a  Marhatta  chief, 

was  killed  ;  and  two  other  chiefs  were  taken  prisoners.     It  should  here  be 

.observed  that  the  achievement  was  materially  facib'tated  by  the  loyal  and 

gallant  conduct  of  Mr.  Lucan,  a  British  officer,  who  had  lately  quitted  the 

service  of  Sindhia  to  avoid  fighting  against  his  countrymen.     On  joining  our 

.army  he  undertook  to  lead  Colonel  Monson  to  the  gate  and  point  out  the  road 

through  the  fort,  which  he  effected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  particular^ 

.thanks  of  the  Commander*in«Chief  and  the  public  acknowledgments  of  the 

Government."    The  British  lost  in  the  attack  26  Europeans  and  21  natives 

killed,  and  76  Europeans  and  105  natives  wounded.'  Guns  of  various  desorip^- 

tions  to  the  number  of  281  were  captured  in  the  fort,  besides  large  supplies  of 

powder  and  shot,  accoutrements,  and  some  tumbrils  containing  Spanish  dollars. « 

1  Thom  M^m.,  War  in  India,  ii7,  *  Major  Smith  giFes  the  names  of  the  offloert  killed, 

viz,,  Cameron,  Browne,  Fleming,  Campbell,  and  St.  Aabin  of  the  76th  Regiment,  and  Turton  of 
the  4th  Native  Infantry.  The  of&oess  of  the  76th  were  interred  in  front  of  their  standard  gnard, 
in  presence  of  (Hnend  lAke  and  his  stafC  Bteren  officers  were  wounded.  It  was  not  until  1851 
.that  a  medal  was  gtreo  for  the  tlormiiig  of  Aligarh  faee  farther  nnder  Au^amb  in  the  alpha- 
betical nolioesj. 
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From  the  importance  attached  to  AUgarh  'by  M.  Perron,  and  his  retaining 
it  as  his  place  of  residence,  it  may  be  naturally  sapposed  that  notiiing  was 
omitted  which  the  skill  and  experience  of  French  engineers  conid  devise,  for 
the  pnrpose  of  adding:  to  its  natural  strength.     The  elevated  plain  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  stands,  being  interspersed  with  large  swamps  and  deep  morasses, 
becomes  so  completely  inundated  during  the  rainy  months  as  to  render  the  fort 
perfectly  inaccessible,  nor  can  any  military  operations  be  then  carried  on  against 
it.     The  ditch  is  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and  thirty-two  in 
depth,  of  which  there  are  always  ten  feet  of  water.     The  several  bastions  and 
fanssebraies  lined  with  guns,  bearing  upon  the  only  entrance  into  the  fort,  are, 
from  their  peculiar  situation,  extremely  formidable  ;  and  had  the  garrison  cat 
the  narrow  passage  in  front  of  the  gate,  so  as  to  unite  the  two  ditches,  it  woald 
have  been  impossible  to  have  carried  the  place  by  assault.     They  had,  indeed, 
the  day  before  the  attack  commenced,  a  mine  on  the  outside  of  the  gate,  nnder 
the  traverse  recently  erected,  and,  no  doubt,  the  junction  of  the  ditches  would 
soon  have  followed,  if  we  had  allowed  time  for  it,  by  adopting  the  slow  operations 
of  a  siege,  or  deferred  the  attack  a  few  days  longer.     This  neglect  of  an  obvious 
advantage  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  could  not  escape  observation,  and  therefore 
our  first  care  after  the  capture  was  to  render  the  fort  completely  insular,  by 
uniting  the  ditches,  substituting  a  drawbridge  for  the  causeway,  and  thus  making 
the  place  impregnable,  at  least  ix>  a  native  army. 

The  formation  of  the  district  and  its  fiscal  history  is  told  elsewhere,  andheie  I 
I,  . .  h  ^^^^  merely  give  the  general  history  of  the  pacification  of 

the  district.  Scarcely  had  the  district  been  formed,  when 
the  war  with  Holkar  broke  out,  and  his  emissaries  poured  into  the  Du&b,  exoiting 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  those  who  had  managed  to  assume  some  semblance  of 
right  over  the  collection  of  villages  known  as  talukas.  These  talukas  were  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  disorders  of  the  previous  half  century,  when  revennehad  to 
be  collected  by  some  means,  and  there  was  no  regular  assessment.  Amils  were 
appointed  as  farmers  who  were  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  sum  within  a  fixed  time 
into  the  treasury,  and  in  order  to  meet  their  engagements  they  sublet  their  farms 
to  others  who  had  full  power  to  collect  all  that  they  could  lay  hold  on.  Some  ener- 
getic individuals  engagdd  for  a  cluster  of  bad  villages,  and  by  force  or  persuasion 
managed  the  cultivators,  provided  for  the  cultivation,  and  paid  the  revenue  as  it 
became  due.  No  inquiry  was  ever  made  into  proprietary  rights ;  success  in  collect- 
ing the  revenue  was  the  sole  standard  of  fitness,  and  the  amil  supported  the  tiUe, 
though  the  persons  engaging  for  the  revenue  never  possessed  an  acre  of  land  in 
the  traots  for  which  they  engaged.  Gradually  the  most  unscrupulous  and  most 
energetic  survived  and  assumed  the  title  of  talukad&rs,  and,  owing  to  their  local 
knowledge  and  experience,  could  not  be  passed  over  by  the  successive  Imperial, 
J&t  and  Marhatta  governors  of  the  district.     In  this  manner  ihe  Badgdjar, 
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Jdt,  Bajpiit,  and  Musalman  talukas  arose  and  increased,  and  flourished  more 
and  more  with  anarchy  and  disorder.     Sindhia  himself  with  all  his  power  failed, . 
in  many  cases,  to  recover  the  just  demands  of  the  State  from  those  to  whom 
lands  had  been  granted  \njdgir  for  services  rendered  to  the  contending  factions, 
who  were  almost  year  by  year  compelled  in  this  way  to  purchase  the  support 
of  the  military  communities.     Even  De  Boigne  and  Perron  thought  themselves . 
fortunate  if  they  could  collect  a  nominal  revenue  from  the  more  powerful  taluka- 
ddrs  and  grantees.    Perron's  administration  M^as  undoubtedly  a  strong  one.    His 
subjects  enjoyed  peace  from  the  hands  of  marauders,  who  used  occasionally  to  visit; 
the  towns  for  plunder  ;  but  still  there  was  no  real  safety  for  person  or  property.. 
Gash  and  valuables  were  buried,  no  money-lending  could  be  carried  on,  trade 
was  crushed  by  vexatious  imposts,  there  was  no  export  of  grain  and  cultivation 
languished,  no  one  wore  good  clothes  in  order  to  avoid  contributions,  mud  houses, 
for  the  same  reason,  were  alone  built,  and  altogether  insecurity  and  ^  the  right  of 
might'  showed  their  natural  results  in  the  total  disorganisation  of  society.     Buch 
was  the  state  of  things  at  the  British  occupation,  and  our  early  rulers  at  once 
set  themselves  to  the  task  of  reducing  chaos  to  order.  Inquiries  were  made  into 
the  rights  of  the  talukad&rs,  the  levying  of  transit  dues  was  prohibited,  and 
those  whose  own  will  had  hitherto  been  their  sole  law  began  to  feel  that  a; 
really  strong  power  had,  at  last,  sprang  up  and  would  make  itself  respected. 

Holkar's  emissaries  had,  therefore,  good  material  to  work  upon  in  1804. 
Amongst  the  first  to  join  the  Marhattas  were  N&har  Ali  Kh&n  and  Dundi  Kh&n,^ 
converted   Badgiijars^   of  Pitampur,  now  in  the   Bulandshahr  district,  who. 
held  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  north-eastern  parganas.     Holkar's  amiis 
held  the  country  to  the  west  and  north-west,  whilst  Abhai  Singh,  a  leader  of, 
banditti,  occupied  Chandaus,  and  in  Koil itself  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Sepr . 
tember  which  lasted  for  nine  days.     Mr.  Claude  Russell  joined  his  appointment: 
as  Magistrate  and  Collector  in  December,  1804,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  talukadar  of  Beswin  expelled  the  Marhattas  from  Nob  Jhfl  and  Khain  \ 
Colonel  Grueber  expelled  Abhai  Singh  from  Chandaus,  and  Captain  Cruttenden 
recovered   Farganahs   Atrauli   and   Dib&i.     When  Colonel  Qrueber  retired, 
Atrauli  and  Dibai  were  again  occupied  by  the  Badgiijars  and  Chandaus  was. 
menaced.     The  commandant  at  Aligarh  could  not  spare  'sufficient  troops  for 
the  Collector's  support,  and  at  length  Colonel  Richardson  was  sent  against  the 
Badgtyars,  and  their  rebellion  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  capture  of  Turkipura  in 
July,  1805.     Dundi  Kh4n  was  pardoned  and  his  estates- were  given  to  his  son 
Ranmast  Kh&n,  who  at  once  set  about  repairing  the  losses  sufiered  during  the 
recent  campaign,  and,  unchecked  and  unwarned,  restored  his  numerous  forts  to 
order.    Theestates  of  N&har  Ali  Kh&nalso  were  confiscated,  but  on  hisdeath,  a 

^  The  hUtoiy  of  this  family  is  glyen  in  fuU  under  the  BnlanUshahr  district.  'Board's 

Records,  ISth  February,  ISOS,  No.  19. 
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short  time  afterwards,  they  were  restored  to  hi&  son.     In  Febniary,  1805  tlie 
Amir  Kh4ti,  with  his  Pindaris,  crossed  the  Jumna  at  Mah4bRn  and  marched  op- 
wanls  celebrated  through  the  Du&b  to  Karaona,  the  fort  of  Dundi  Khan.    Colonel 
Orueber  with  two  battalions  and  two  companies  of  regular  troops  and  1,500  of 
Skinner^s  horse  was  at  that  time  investing  Kamona,  and  retired  on  the  approadi 
of  the  Pindaris,  but  Amir  Kh&n  stayed  only  one  day,  and  passed  nortfawards 
to  theMeerut  district  closely  pursued  by  Qeneral  Smith.     A  fortnight  after,  on 
their  way  back,  the  Pindaris  defeated  a  body  of  the  H&thras  Ba}a*8  troops  at 
the  fords  of  the  Jumna,  but  made  no  further  distarbanoe  in  this  district.    Not- 
witllBtaBding  the  lenity  with  which  be  had  been  treated,  or  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  that  mistaken  lenity,  Ranmast  Kh4n  soon 
showed  fresh  signs  of  disaffection  and  refused  to  en- 
gage for  his  share  of  Pitampur  and  the  farm  of  Shik&rpur  on  any  reasonable 
terms,  ^     He  was  expelled  in  1806,     In  October,  1806,  the  Magistrate  (Mr. 
Cunyngham)  reported  to  Government  that  Diiudi  Kh6n  had  marched  with  an 
firmed  force  against  the  zaminddrs  of  Masroana  in  Nob  Jhfl,  hadesrpdled  them, 
imd  fired  a  salnte  of  eleven  guns.     In  August,  1807,  the  Magistrate  (Mr.  Sped- 
ding)  reported  that  Dundi  Kh&n  and  Banmast  Eh&n  were  prepared  to  resist 
tfny  force  sent  against  them,  and  that  they  had  mounted  cannon  on  thdr  forts 
of  Kamona  and  Gannanra.     In  the  following  month  the  Collector  (Mr.  Rassell) 
reported  Banmast  Eh&n*8  general  and  systematic  disregard  of  authority,  his 
uniform  disaffection  to  the  Government,  and  his  positive  violation  of  the  condi* 
tions  of  his  pardon,  and  in  consequence  of  these  reports  the  Governor-General,  on 
the  85th  September,  ordered  a  military  force  against  Dundi  Kh4n,  to  apprehend 
him  and  reduce  his  forts,  unless  be  should  pay  his  revenue,  dismatitle  his  forts, 
and  surrender  his  person.     But  the  troops  were  directed  not  to  commence  oper- 
ations till  the  legal  forms  required  by  Begulation  IIL  of  1804  had  been  ful- 
filled.    Accordingly   the   Magistrate  summoned  *  Dundi  Eh&n  and  Banmast 
Kb&n  to  attend,  but  instead  of  answering  the  summons  they  commenced  laying 
in  previsions  and  making  preparations  for  defence,  and  Banmast  Eh&n  inoreaiicd 
the  list  of  his  offences  by  plundering  the  town  of  Bhik&rpur.     On  the  12th 
of  October  Major-General  Dickens  invested  the  fort  of  Kamona  ;  on  the  19th 
November  a  breach  was  effected,  and  an  attempt  made  to  osxry  the  place  by 
storm,  but  the  assailants  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter,  the  loss  of 
men  and  officet^  exceeding  that  sustained  in  many  of  the  pitched  battles  of  the 
time. '     The  impression  however  made  on  the  garrison  was  such  that  Dundi 
Kh&n  evacuated  the  fort  on  the  24th  and  threw  himself  into  Gannanra,  from 
which  place  he  made  his  escape  on  the  13th  of  Deoembor.    A  reward  of 
Bs.  10  000  was  offered  for  his  apprehension,  and  Bs.   5,000  for  the  arrest  of 

^^^Board'B  Records,  Srd  Jnly,  1S«7,  No.  IS  ;  26th  September,   1S07,  No.   15-  *  Ibid, 

99th  September,  1807,  No.  1.  •  Ibid,  Sltt  October,  1807,  No.  72. 
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each  of  his  sons.  His  ancestral  estate  of  half  Pitampur  was  given  by  Qoyern- 
ment  to  Mard&n  Alt  Kb&n,  who,  though  a  near  relation  of  Dfindi  Kb&Dy  w4s 
a  zealous  partisan  of  our  Governoient  during  Dundi  Ebon's  rebellion.  It  is 
now  known  as  Chat4ri.     (See  Bulandbhahr  District). 

After  this  the  peace  of  the  district  was  not  disturbed  for  sereral  years  until  the 

The  H&thraa  sod  Mar-    rebellion  of  Daya  R&m  of  H4thra8  and  Bhagwant  Singh 
9in  Rajai.  pf  Murgin  rendered  military  operations  on  a  somewhat 

eatensire  soale  necessary.  An  account  of  the  subjugation  of  these  talnkad&rs  has 
already  been  given  ( pages ),  430^436  and  from  this  time  until  the  mutiny  of 
1857  there  is  little  worth  recording  beyond  what  has  been  given  in  the  fiscal 
faistery  of  the  district. 

News  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  arrived  at  Aligarh   on  the   12th  May^ 

_  1657.^  Messrs.  Watson,  Lane,  and  F.  B.  Outram  re^ 

The  nmtiDjr.  >i_      .   . 

presented  the  civil  administration  of  thedistrict,  and  the 

military  garrison  comprised  300  men  of  the  9th  Native  Infantry  nnder  Major 
Sid.  A  period  of  the  usual  uncertainty  and  dismay  ensued,  but  the  troops 
appeared  quiet  and  orderly,  and  beyond  the  burning  of  an  empty  bungalow 
no  overt  act  of  disaffection  occurred  until  the  29th  of  May.  On  the  19th 
the  idfantry  were  reinforced  by  a  detachment,  and  on  the  20fch  the  right  wing 
of  the  1st  OwaUaIr  Cavalry  marched  in  under  Captain  Alexander.  On  the 
same  day  a  Brahman  named  Jifar&yan,  a  resident  of  a  village  dose  to  Aligarii, 
was  found  tampering  with  tlie  sepoys  and  'was  sentenced  to  death  the  same 
evenihg  Tb^  execution  had  hardly  terminated  when  the  9th  broke  out  into 
open  miUiny.  The  officerSi  civilians  and  ladies  escaped  to  H&tfaras,  and  the 
station  was  oceupied  by  rebel  troops  and  the  rabble  from  Koil  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  Courts  were  plundered  and  burned,  and  seven  lakhs  of 
rupees  in  Specie  were  divided  amongst  the  insurgents.  The  prisoners  were 
released  from  the  jail,  and  the  large  bullock  train  at  the  post-office  was  plun- 
dered ehiefly  through  Rasul  Kh&n,  kkdnsdwaA  of  the  dik  bangalow,  and 
Mtr  Khin,  mall-guard «  Messrs.  Connor,  Cline,  and  Nichterlein,  who  had  been 
(eft  behiad  on  the  20th,  inadb  their  way  to  Saw&m4i,  close  to  Sisni,  on  the  22nd, 
'wh^re  they  Were  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Mewatis,  and  Mr.  Niehterlein, 
-junior,  was  killed.  The  party  was^  however,  released  the  same  night  by  Panna 
Uli  a  resident  ol  S&sni,  and  was  oondnoted  in  si^ety  to  Hiithras.  On  the  24th 
100  men  of  the  Qwaliar  Cavalry  mutinied  and  left  fer  Dehli,  and  the  Europeane 
retreated  td  Khandauli  in  the  Agra  district  On  the  29th  the  planters  of  the 
•Mulei  faetory  were  released  by  die  Agra  volunteers,  who  remained  with  Mr. 
Watd<>u  until  the  arrival  of  the  Nimach  reliels,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  remain- 
df^r  of  the  Gwaliar  Cavalry  obh'ged  that  officer  to  retire  to  Agra  (July  2nd). 

■  m^^  ,        m^  ^  pill  —  ■■  ■  ■■■     ■■■■iii».i    II    ■    ■  ■        ■«  I    »        ■  I  ■—■■■■■■  I  ■     ■  I  I    .    II  I 

^  rite  luUawiQg  HccauBi  i«  ittk«a  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Brauily's  uffijial   harmtive  and  the  uilier 
iBttUtty  Biemoirs 
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Mr.  Watson   communicated   with   the  Meerut   and    Balandshahr   anthorities 
throughout,  but  they  were  unable  to  afford  him  any  assistance. 

The  volunteers  comprised  forty  men  commanded  by  Lieutenant  W.  H. 
Greathed.  On  the  28th  May  they  advanced  to  Aligarh  and  occupied  the  station. 
Whilst  at  Aligarh  intelligence  was  received  from  Ehair  that  B&o  Bhupal 
Singh,  Ohauh&n,  had  deposed  the  tahsildar  and  proclaimed  a  Bajput  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Watson  and  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  with  the  volunteers,  made  a  night  march 
to  Ehair,  about  fourteen  miles  west  of  Aligarh,  and  whilst  the  town  was  sor- 
rounded  by  videttes  to  prevent  the  rebel  chiePs  escape,  Mr.  Watson,  with  a  few 
volunteers,  gallantly  rode  straight  through  the  town  to  the  tahsili,  where  Bhiipal 
Singh  was  surprised  and  captured  with  sixteen  followers.  Rao  Bhiip&l  Singh 
was  hanged  on  the  spot,  and  the  party  returned  to  Aligarh.  Mr.  Paterson 
Saunders  then  took  command  of  the  volunteers.  About  the  middle  of  the  moDtfa 
the  Chauh&ns,  joined  by  the  J6ts,  re-occnpied  Ehair  and  plundered  and  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  Qovernment  building,  as  well  as  the  houses  of  the  Baniyas  and 
Mah&jans.  Until  about  the  middle  of  June  the  volunteer  force  remained  in- 
tact. Mr.  Cocks  writes: --^^  It  was  sufficiently  dtrong  to  overawe  the  Muhaoi- 
madan  population  of  the  town  of  Eoil,  as  well  as  the  refractory  villages,  which 
were  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  state  of  anarchy.  On  several  occa- 
sions we  were  obliged  to  saddle  at  a  moment's  warning  and  desoend  on  these 
villagers,  who  met  us  with  matchlocks,  swords,  and  bludgeons,  but  were  on 
every  occasion  well  punished.  Our  greatest  danger,  however,  arose  from  the 
frequent  arrival  at  Eoil  of  large  bands  of  mutineers  from  Ondh  and  the  dis- 
tricts which  had  been  abandoned.  Whan  we  felt  unable  to  face  those  in  the 
open  field,  we  occasionally  harassed  thoir  movements,  by  firing  at  their  ad- 
vanced guards,  and  then  made  an  orderly  retreat  to  some  position  capable 
in  a  certain  measure  of  defence.  We  were  never  attacked  by  those  parties, 
owing  to  their  anxiety  to  reach  Dehli.  Our  military  duties  were  very  heavy ; 
not  a  night  passed  but  we  were  told  off  for  either  sentry  or  patrol ;  and  during 
ihd  day,  when  not  employed  on  some  expedition,  we  were  without  the  conve- 
nience or  even  necessaries  of  life ;  and  it  was  considered  a  luxury  to  get  a  thatch 
or  tree  to  sleep  under.  I  consider  myself  bound  to  remark  here  that,  so  long 
as  the  volunteers  remained  in  the  district,  their  conduct  was  soldier-like  and  credit- 
able, and  many  displayed  a  dashing  courage  which  was  afterwards  memorably 
proved  at  Agra  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  at  Aligarh  on  the  24th  of  August.'* 

About  the  2 1st  June  the  Lieutenant-Governor  recalled  most  of  the  volan- 

^  teers  to  Agra,  and  there  remained  with  Mr.  Watson 

but  eleven  men.i     With  this  reduced  force   Aligarh 

was  again  abandoned,  and  the  deserted  factory  of  Mandr&k,  situated  about  seven 

1  Messrs  Cocks  and  Outram  of  the  CiTil  Serrice  ;  Ensfgns  Marsh  and  Olirant ;  Dr.  Sleir- 
arl  Clark  and  Metsrs.  P.  Saunders,  J.  Tandy,  H,  B.  Hariogton,  Hind,  Cutle,  and  BarkinyouDy. 
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miles  from  Aligarfa  on  the  Agra  road,  was  occnpied.  At  the  same  time  Cap- 
tain Barltonheld  S&sni  between  Mandr&kand  Hathras,  and  Captain  Alexander 
remained  at  H&thras.  From  Mandr&k  various  expeditions  were  undertaken 
to  the  different  towns,  and  the  month  of  June  passed  by  without  anything  more 
stirring  than  die  news  brought  by  camel-riders  of  fresh  mutinies  and  whispers 
of  a  projected  rising  amongst  the  Gwaiiar  troopers  at  S6sni  and  Hathras.  A 
jahdd  was  preached  in  the  town  of  Koil,  and  the  jahAdis  boasted  that  they  would 
fix  the  heads  of  the  Europeans  on  the  gates  of  the  city  before  night.  On  the 
2nd  July  news  came  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Gwaiiar  troopers,  and  on  the  same 
day  some  one  thousand  of  the  Musalm&n  rabble  of  Koil  appeared  before  Mand- 
r4k.  Mr.  Cooks  writes  : — ^^  On  that  date  (2nd  July),  at  3  p.m.,  we  sat  down 
to  our  mess  dinner.  In  the  midst  of  it  we  heard  the  buzz  of  an  enraged 
populace;  soon  tom-toms  were  beating,  flags  flying,  and  the  country  swarming 
with  white  clothes,  each  Government  chauki  in  a  blaze  added  to  the  excite* 
ment  of  the  scene.  Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken,  but  each  seemed  to  under^ 
stand  his  neighbour's  thoughts,  saddled  his  horse,  and  drew  his  sword.  We  rode 
forth,  the  gallant  Watson  at  our  head.  On  reaching  the  road  we  were  met  by  a 
salute  from  a  hundred  matchlocks ;  a  hundred  more  were  aimed,  but  missed  fire, 
owina  to  the  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere.  "  Charge'*  was  the  order,  and  well 
was  it  obeyed.  Stirrup  to  stirrup,  and  man  to  man,  we  dashed  through  the  mass  of 
cowards,  scattering  them  like  so  many  sheep,  and  not  stopping  till  nearly  1 5  corpses 
remained  as  trophies  of  our  victory.  Watson  was  wounded,  as  was  his  horse, 
and  two  or  three  got  contusions.  When  we  charged,  I  believe  not  one  expected 
to  have  come  back  alive  ;  and  when  darkness  compelled  our  return,  it  was  with 
feelings  of  intense  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  that  we  finished  our  repast  and 
talked  over  our  escapes  and  adventures."  It  is  such  gallant  acts  as  this  that  have 
won  us  India,  and  that  will  keep  India,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  occasion 
arises,  Englishmen  will  always  be  found  ready  to  emulate  the  heroes  of  1857. 
The  same  day  the  traitorous  Gwaiiar  Cavalry  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and 
their  oflSoers  were  obliged  to  fly  to  Agra.  This  necessitated  the  retreat  of  the 
gallant  volunteers,  and,  sad  to  relate,  the  noble  Watson  died  of  cholera  at  Agra. 
NaturaUy  of  a  weak  constitution,  the  exposure  and  anxiety  rendered  him  an 
easy  prey  to  Asiatic  cholera,  and  no  less  a  victim  to  the  mutiny  than  those  who 
died  on  the  field.  One  who  knew  him  well  writes: — "  I  fully  believe  he  had, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  made  up  his  mind  to  be  killed  or  die  in 
the  defence  of  the  district  in  which  he  took  so  much  interest."  So  long  as  he 
remained  in  Aligarh  communication  with  Meerut  was  maintained,  and  the 
eatablishment  of  a  rebel  government  in  Koil  was  delayed. 

From  the  2nd  July,  1857,  until  the  24th  August,  1857,  the  district  was 

in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.    A  committee  (panchsyat) 
Rebel  goTeramcnt.  ^^  formed  to  preserve  order  and  save  the  city  of  Koil 
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frotn  plutider  by  the  Mewatis,  butchers,  and  other  low  Masalmaos.  One  Naaim- 
iillabj  a  vakil  of  the  Judge'fi  Oourt,  took  umbrage  at  his  exclosiciu  from  the 
)>anch4yat  and-  invited  Muhammad  Gh^us  Rhdn,  of  Sikandra  Rao,  to  Koil. 
Navaz  Ahmad,  Inspector  of  Schools,  assi:$tcd  Natiimullah,  and  both  procured  for 
Muhammad  Ghaus  Kh&n  the  appointment  of  deputy  from  Walid&d  Kb4n  of 
Mil&garh  in  the  Buiand:ihahr  district  They  ousted  the  committee  of  safety,  and 
Nasimullah  became  sub  deputy  governor  of  Koil,  Mahbab  Khai  was  created 
iahaild&r,  and  Hasan  Khan  was  placed  in  charge  (»f  the  police  (kofwdQ.  Forcei 
were  levied  and  the  polioe  and  jail  guards  took  service  with  the  usurpers,  but 
Gbauri  Kh6n  never  extended  his  power  beyond  the  city  and  never  collected  any 
revenue.  On  the  20th  August,  Mr.  Cocks,  with  a  force  under  Mi^jor  Monigo- 
tnery,  was  deapaicfaed  from  Agra  to  succour  Hdthras,  which  was  auppoeed  to 
be  threatened  by  the  Koil  rebels.  On  the  24th  the  British  fc^ce  moved  upon 
Koil  and  attacked  the  rebels  under  Ghaus  Kh&n  and  Maulvi  Abdul  Jaiil  near  the 
gaisien  of  M&n  Singh  close  to  the  city.  The  rebels  were  defeated,  the  Maulii 
himself  was  killed)  and  the  Musalmfins  abandoned  the  city.  Mr.  Cocka  was 
accompanied  in  hi^  advance  by  the  troops  of  the  Mursan  Raja  and  Th&kur  'after- 
watds  Raja)  Gobind  Singh.  To  the  latter  was  assigned  the  charge  of  the  city, 
with  the  aid  of  a  council  composed  of  Aft&b  Bai,  an  experienced  old  tahsfldar, 
Sundar  L&l,  a  Subordinate  Judge^  and  U&i  Durga  Parsh&d,  a  Deputy  Collector. 
All  the  ttthsilis  were  reoccupied,  though  the  authority  of  the  officers  was  neces- 
sarily, but  weakly,  established.  On  the  25th  September  Gobind  Singh  was 
surprised  by  a  rebel  force  under  Nasimullah  and  expelled  from  the  oitj,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  tahsild&r  of  Atrauli  was  murdered  at  his  post.  The  follow- 
ing day  Major  Montgiimery's  force  was  obliged  to  leave  H&thras  to  avoid  the 
largtB  force  of  rebels  in  retreat  from  Dehli.  This  body  of  rebels  arrived  at  H&thras, 
on  the  3rd  October  and  Sikandra  Rao  on  the  4th,  where  they  halted  on  the  5th, 
and  marched  again  southward  on  the  6th. 

On  the  5th  Colonel  Greathed*s  column  occupied  Koil  without  resistance. 
The  rebels  fled  to  Akrabad  pursued  by  Major  Onvry^s  Lancers,  when  many  of 
the  Gilyar  raiders  were  punished.  Akrabad  was  occupied  on  the  6th,  and  the 
rebel  leaders  Mangal  Singh  and  Mahtdb  Rai  were  slain,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  gnus  and  much  ammunition  was  captured.  Colonel  Grcathed^a 
oolumn  arrived  at  Agra  on  the  10  th  October,  and  shortly  after  the  action  of  the 
KafWao  Nadi,  Mr.  Cocks  witii  Major  Eld,  150  Europeans,  two  guns,  100  Sikhs, 
aad  Mr.  Bramly  as  Magistrate,  were  sent  to  re-occupy  the  district.  They  took 
possession  of  tlie  fort  and  easily  held  their  own.  The  polioe  and  revenue  estab- 
lishments were  strengthened,  Oobind  Singh  was  reinstated  in  K(h1,  and  the  oollec 
tion  of  the  land-revenue  proceeded  steadily  with  the  returning  oonfidence  in 
the  stability  of  our  Government.  Payment,  except  in  a  few  cases,  was  withheld 
only  where  there  was  real  inability  to  pay.     Duriug  the  mouth    of  November 
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the  4i4tri<;t  waa  ooatinually  harassed  by  flying  partie«»  of  rebels  proceeding  from 
aoFoas  the  Jumna  eastwards :  but  these  did  little  or  no  harm  in  their  passage, 
though  they  caused  a  great  feeling  of  insecurity  at  our  police  and  revenue 
posts,  where  the  mere  ory  of  ^  rebels'  was  sufficient  to  put  to  flight  the  raw 
leviea. 

lo  December  a  body  of  the  Fatehgarh  rebels  threateiie4  the  district  from 
ths  south.  Colonel  Farquhar,  commanding  in  Bulandshahr,  deemed  it  adrisable 
to  march  in  their  direction  with  a  view  to  holding  them  in  check,  if  possible, 
uutil  the  arriral  of  the  column  which  was  beipg  formed  at  Dehli  and  Meernt 
under  Colonel  Seaton,  C.B.,  to  convey  a  qunntity  if  stores  and  ammunition  for 
the  use  of  the  troops  at  Cawnpore.  The  Bulandshahr  force  occupied  PiodhU 
wal|  and  marched  thence  by  Atranli  to  Qbharra,  a  small  village  close  to  (he  resi- 
dence of  DaAd  Khan,  talnkadir  of  Bhikampur.  On  the  11th  Pecember  Colo* 
Del  Seaton's  coluom  arrived  at  Aligarh,  and  on  the  14th  joined  the  Bulandshahr 
foroe,  and  the  same  day  completely  routed  the  enemy  at  the  Nim  Nadi*  Afler 
this  the  Dtiab  was  completely  cleared  ^f  the  rebels,  and  the  only  danger  lay  on 
the  Bobilkhand  side,  for  even  after  the  occupation  of  Fatehgarh  the  whole  river 
face  between  it  and  Aligarh  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels.  In  March,  1868, 
General  Penny's  force  mardbed  down  and  took  up  a  position  at  Pati&li,  and 
afforded  some  show  of  protection. 

The  old  EUyput  and  J&t  feuds  broke  out  with  their  accustomed  fury  during 
the  mutiny.  In  the  western  portions  of  the  district,  and  especially  towards 
Sadabad  of  Mnttra,  internal  struggles  raged  until  the  fall  of  Dehli.  The  feeling 
of  ttnimosity  between  the  Musalm&ns  and  Hindus  was  also  generally  yery 
bitter^  especially  after  the  excesses  of  Nasimuliah  and  the  elevation  of  Tb&- 
knr  Gobind  Singh.  No  officer  of  Government  above  the  rank  of  jamadir  of 
police  joined  the  rebels  except  the  Inspector  of  Schools  and  the  Jailor.  Only 
one  Christian  waa  murdered,  and  Mr.  Hoggan  and  his  family,  (five  persons) 
were  kept  concealed  in  a  sweeper's  house  in  Koil  for  six  days  afler  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Europeans,  whilst  Mr.  Ryan  of  N&nu  was  rescued  by  a  zamlndir 
and  sent  into  H&thras.  One  large  indigo  factory  was  plundered  and  Rurned 
by  the  villagers,  and  three  others  by  the  mutineer  troops.  The  remainder  were 
saved  by  the  village  zamind4rs.  The  records  of  the  hesd-quarters  offices  and 
thoae  ef  four  out  of  ei^t  tahslls  were  destroyed  and  the  towns  of  Khair  and 
flardaaganj  were  plundered.  Mr.  Bramly  thus  sums  up  his  experi^ices  of 
the  mutiny :  — ^  Little  trust  can  l)e  placed  in  the  humanity  of  the  lower  classes, 
wh^her  Hindu  or  Musalm&n.  They  have  proved  themselves  little  better 
than  savages,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  treat  us  not  worse,  *but  per-' 
haps  better  than  they  treated  each  other.  Though  aid  in  the  struggle  haa  been 
rendered  us  in  many  instances  by  the  natives,  especially  by  the  Hindus  after 
tbey  bad  a  foretaste  of  a  Musalm&n  government,  still  their  general  attitude 
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must  be  characterized  as  apathetic.  The  large  number  of  persons  who  had  so 
much  to  gain  from  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  was  content  to  annex 
their  lost  estates  and  await  the  result  of  the  straggle.  That  the  people  plun- 
dered when  they  suddenly  found  authority  overthrown  by  the  mutinous  troops 
and  anarchy  ready  made  for  them  was  natural.  What  people  would  have 
done  otherwise,  but  to  take  an  active  part  and  assist  the  mutineers,  the  small 
Muhammadan  section  excepted,  they  showed  in  this  district  little  desire.  Much 
as  they  love  plunder,  they  love  life  and  security  more  ;  and  the  same  with  the 
sepoys.  A  hard  contest,  even  though  successful,  formed  no  part  of  their  pro- 
gramme. The  treacherous  and  easy  slaughter  of  their  officers  and  other 
Europeans,  accompanied  with  the  certain  plunder  of  treasuries,  the  wiping 
out  of  debts,  and  the  prospect  of  a  new  regime  in  which  they  must  neces- 
sarily play  a  leading  part,  was  the  pleasing  picture  they  had  before  them, 
when  they  shouted  ^  din!  dinP  The  storming  of  forts  and  entrenchments, 
though  held  by  a  few  Europeans,  and  they  worn  and  exhausted,  was  a  service 
of  danger  to  meet  which  there  was  no  sense  of  duty  of  spirit  or  patriotism,  no 
sense  of  injuries  to  be  avenged,  to  spur  them  on.  In  such  a  cause  they 
could  not  meet  death.'* 

The  confiscations  for  rebellion  amounted  to  21,912  acres,  paying  a  land- 
revenue  of  Rs.  34,708.  These  punishments  were  imposed 
more  for  isolated  acts  of  plunder  amongst  the  people 
themselves  than  for  overt  acts  of  rebellion  against  the  Grovernment. 
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With  the  esception  of  malarious  fevers,  there  are  no  endemic  diseases  pre- 
Medical  atpecu  of  the  dis-    talent  in  the  district.  The  country  is  flat,  and  level,  and 

in  many  cases  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  carry 
off  the  extra  moisture  caused  by  the  canal.  The  natural  drainage  lines  are 
shallow,  sluggish  streams  incapable  of  further  extension  as  receptacles  for 
the  excessive  rain-fall :  hence  swamps  arise,  and  with  them  appear  the  malari- 
ous fevers.  Some  improvement  has  taken  place  near  Koil  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  district  by  judicious  draining,  and  with  the  increase  in  cultivation  and 
the  planting  of  trees  the  general  health  seems  to  have  improved  throucrhout  the 
district.  Cholera  first  broke  out  in  1817  and  committed  .great  ravages.  In 
1821  again  oholera  visited  the  district,  and  the  people  say  that  ^'firowood 
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lieoame  scarce  in  oouaequence  of  the  quantity  used  for  burning  the  dead/'  The 
next  cholera  year  was  1827,  following  on  the  famine  of  1825-26,  and  again  after 
the  ehaurdnawe  famine  of  1837-38  cholera  raged.  From  June  to  August,  1856, 
and  after  the  famine  of  1860-61,  cholera  was  again  very  destructive  in  this 
district.  In  1837  a  malignant  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  the  Sisui  subdivi- 
sion. Some  say  that  it  was  conveyed  into  the  district  by  travellers  from 
Bombay  ;  others  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  some  Cham&rs  had  eaten  the 
decayed  flesh  of  a  cow  that  had  died  of  the  murrain  which  raged  at  the  same 
time.  The  fever  held  possession  of  the  patient  for  four  or  five  days,  and  ended  in 
delirium,  during  which  the  crisis  took  place.  This  epidemic  lasted  for  six  months. 
In  1856  fever  followed  the  cholera  epidemic  of  that  year,  and  extended 
its  ravages  well  on  into  the  cold-weather.  This  outbreak  was  characterised  by 
its  rapid  course  in  individual  cases,  and  death  generally  resulted  on  the  fourth 
day  after  seizure,  while  those  who  survived  this  period  ultimately  recovered. 
It  was  calculated  that  34,000  persons  died  during  its  prevalence,  or  three  per 
oent«  of  the  total  population. .  Fever  also  followed  the  famine  of  1860-61, 
especially  in  Koil  and  Harduaganj.  It  broke  out  in  April  and  May,  when  the 
fresh  grain  was  brought  into  the  market,  and,  the  old  stocks  having  been 
exhausted,  was,  at  once,  used  for  food.  In  February,  1850,  there  was  an 
outbreak  of  small-pox,  which  was  much  intensified  by  the  imperfect  disposal  of 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  of  the  disease.  The  following  statement, 
compiled  from  the  sanitary  reports,  gives  the  mortuary  statistics  of  tbe  district 
for  the  years  1867  to  1873  :^ 
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In  1873-74  there  were  14,743  vaccine  operations,  of  Which  12,229  wero 
successful,  1,637  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  results  in  877  cases  wore  unknown. 
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Amongst  the  deaths  from  other  causes  the  following  are  recorded  aa  doe  ta 
injuries : — 
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Cattle  disease. 


Cattle  disease  ia  Terj  common^  and  assomes  a  yimlent  form  in  the  rainj 

season.  The  poor  half-starved  cattle  gorge  themaelTeB 
with  the  rank  grass  which  flourishes  as  soon  as  the  rain 
falls.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  seems  to  be  produced  bj  the  cattle  standing  in 
and  cropping  the  wet  herbage  in  the  rains.  The  local  treatment  of  this  disease 
consists  in  placing  the  hoof  of  the  animal  on  a  heated  brick  and  washing  the 
diseased  part  with  wine  (BharA)  and  water.  A  mash  of  dil  (split  pulse ),  flour 
and  oil  is  also  given.  In  bidan  or  dysentery,  black-pepper,  ghi,  aniseed,  sugar, 
and  rice-water  are  the  remedies  employed.  In  aphara  or  windy  colic,  ammo- 
nia, salt,  borax,  and  gur  are  given.  Cattle  disease  is  also  attributed  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  noxious  insect  on  certain  grasses  during  the  rains.  In  1871  it  wss 
estimated  that  about  one  thousand  head  of  cattle  died  of  these  diseases  during 
the  year. 

Amongst  the  indigenous  drugs  used  by  the  native  physicians  in  this  district 

the  following  may  be  mentioned : — Opium  as  a  sedative ; 
capsules  of  the  poppy  plant  as  a  stimulant  and  expec- 
torant ;  igpagkul  {Planiago  Upaghula)  useful  in  diarrhoea  ;  bel  (^^Egle  tnarmelot) 
as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge ;  pomegranate  fruit  in  dysentery ;  flowers  of  the 
maddr  (Calatropis  HamUtoniiJ  used  in  cholera  and  dyspepsia ;  tobacco  nsed 
as  a  stematatory ;  tulsi  (Ocymmn  sanctum)  a  demulcent ;  imli  or  tamarind 
used  as  a  laxative ;  amaUds  (Cassia  fistula)  used  as  a  purgative ;  castor-oil; 
dhat^ra  (Datura  alba)  in  cough  and  leprosy ;  gum  arabic,  muriate  of  anunonia, 
and  ginger  are  also  used.  Dr.  Jackson  thus  describes  the  local  practice  of 
medicine  in  this  district  :— ^^  The  treatment  adopted  by  both  Hindu  and 
Mnsalm4n  physicians  is  based  on  a  system  of  physiology  which  divides  the 
active  principles  in  the  system  into  air,  blood,  and  bile,  and  the  remedies  are 
divided  into  hot  and  cold,  as  also  the  temperament.  The  system  has  been 
handed  down  for  ages,  and  is  the  very  essence  of  empiricinm.  The  Muham- 
ttndan  hakim  is   certainly   ahead  of  the  Hindu,  having  less  faith  in  mantra* 


Indigenous  drugs. 
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and  charmsi  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  bim  well  versed  in  European 
remedies.  He  looks  on  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  digestion  as  the  source 
of  all  disease.  The  stomach  is  likened  to  a  retort,  gases  from  which  during 
the  process  of  digestion  proceed  to  the  brain,  where  they  are  distilled  in  the 
form  of  fluid  which  may  exercise  a  most  pernicious  effect.  Filtering  downwards 
this  fluid  causes  catarrh,  and  attacking  the  lungs  is  the  source  of  hemoptysis  and 
consumption,  and,  if  it  finds  its  way  to  the  intestinal  canal,  dysenteries,  cholera, 
and  other  bowel  complaints  are  the  result.  In  the  treatment  of  disease  the 
kakim  has  travolled  in  the  same  groove  as  his  forefathers,  and  his  patient  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  hot  and  cold  remedies,  while  the  result,  successful  or  the 
reverse,  is  attributed  with  stoical  resignation  to  all-powerful  kismatJ*^  - 

There  were  dispensaries  at  Eoil,  H&thras,  Sikandra  Bao,  and  Ehair  in 
1872,  which  treated  12,915  out-door  patients  and  742  in-door  patients.  The 
Koil  dispensary  was  established  by  private  subscriptions  through  Mr.  Blunt 
in  1849,  and  was  placed  under  Government  in  1851,  when  branch  dispensaries 
were  also  opened  at  Sikandra  Rao  and  H&thras.  In  1853  the  average  attend- 
ance at  these  three  dispensaries  was  3,328  per  annum,  it  is  now  3,414.  In 
1872,  Mr.  Bramley,  C.S.,  gave  a  good  house  to  the  Koil  dispensary,  which  now 
affords  ample  accommodation  to  the  whole  city. 
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Ahan  or  Ehan,  a  town  parganah  H&thras  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant 
10  miles  from  H&thras  and  25  miles  from  Aligarh.  In  1865  there  were 
1,296  inhabitants,  and  in  1872  there  were  1,380.     It  has  a  police-station. 

Akrabad,  a  village  in  parganah  Akrabad  and  tahsili  Sikandra  of  the  Aligarh 
district,  is  situated  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Bead,  12  miles  from  Aligarh  and  11  miles 
from  Sikandra.  The  population  in  1861  was  2,008  ;  in  1865,  2,199  ;  and  in 
1872,  2,197.  There  is  a  police-station,  eucamping-ground,  and  munsifi  here. 
The  Chaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Akrabad,  and  in  1873  sup- 
ported a  village  police  numbering  six  men  of  all  grades,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
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Bb.  324.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-3  was  477,  and  of 
these,  460  were  assessed  with  a  honse-tax  averaging  Re.  0-13-3  per  house  and 
Be.  0-2-1  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same 
year  was  Rs.  532,  including  a  balance  of  Rs.  149  from  the  previous  year,  and 
the  expenditure  was  Rs.  520.  In  1857  Mangal  Singh  and  Mahtab  Rai  of 
Akrabad  not  only  allowed  their  followers  to  plunder  the  tahsil  after  the  mutineers 
had  looted  the  treasure,  but  refused  all  aid  to  the  tahsild&r,  and  lived  a  life  of 
open  rebellion.  On  the  6th  October.  1857,  Akrabad  was  captured  by  Colonel 
Greathed's  column,  and  the  two  rebel  leaders  were  captured,  tried,  and  exe- 
cuted. Their  brethren,  Tej  Singh  and  Jaw&hir  Singh,  proved  loyal.  Akrabad 
or  Akbarabad  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Emperor  Akbar  during  one 
of  his  hunting  excursions. 

Akbabad  or  Akbarabad,  a  parganah  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  parganah  Gangiri;  on  the  south  by  parganahs  H&thras  and 
Sikandra ;  on  the  east  l^  Gangiri  and  Sikandra ;  and  on  the  west  by  Koil  and 
H&thras.  According  to  the  settlement  records,  Akrabad  in  1873  comprised  an 
area  of  74,226  acres,  of  which  19,322  acres  were  unassessable,  5,052  acres 
were  culturable,  and  49,852  acres  were  cultivated.  The  physical  features  of 
the  parganah  present  no  peculiarities,  being  a  level  plain  bounded  by  the  K&li 
or  Kalindri  Nadi  on  the  north-east,  and  the  Isan  for  a  short  distance  on 
the  south-west.  There  are  a  few  small  jhils  at  Gopi,  Akrabad,  and  Golahra 
Sah&wali.  At  the  last  place  the  fourth  division  of  the  Ganges  Canal  branches 
off  for  Etdwa.  The  Grand  Trunk  Road  to  Meerut  runs  through  Akrabad, 
which  is  also  connected  by  cross  roads  with  Jal&Ii,  Barla,  and  Bijaigarh,  and 
externally  with  S&sni,  and  through  KauriyagaDJ  with  K&sganj.  The  principal 
towns  are  Akrabad,  Pilkhana,  Bijaigarh,  and  Kauriyaganj. 

The  parganah  is  made  up  of  portions  of  parganah  Jalali  on  the  north  and 

pari?anah  Akrabad  or  Akbarabad  on  the  south.  These 

Fiscal  history. 

'    were  originally  separate  tahslls,  the  head-quarters  of 

Jal&li  being  at  Pilkhana;  but  they. were  united  in  1840,  and  the  head-quarters  were 

fixed  at  Akrabad  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road.     Both  parganahs  belong  to  the 

Ceded  Provinces.    At  the  revision  of  settlement  under  Regulation  IX.  of  1833, 

parganahs  Pachl&na^  and  Gangiri  belonged  to  the  Akrabad  tahsil,  and  were 

subsequently  transferred  to  Atrauli  in  exchange  for  taluka  Datauli.    Similarly, 

parganah  Jal&Ii  contained  taluka  Sfisni,  transferred  in  1840  to  H&thras.   Akrar 

bad  and  Jal&li  were  settled  by  Messrs.  H.  Rose  and  W.  B.  Wright  in  1839, 

and  Datauli  by  Mr.  J.  Thornton  in  1836.     The  proportion  of  irrigation  in 

Akrabad  at  the  settlement  was  59  per  cent.,  and  in  numbers  of  the  estates 

kuchcha  wells  were  impracticable.      In  Jal&Ii  the  percentage  of  irrigation  was 

76.     The  increase  in  the  former  was  Rs.  1,674,  falling  at  Re.  1-14-6  on  the 

^  Pachlin*  is  now  in  the  Eta  district. 
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eultivatedy  and  at  Be.  1-12-6  on  the  assessed  area  per  acre  ;  in  the  latter  the 
increase  was  Bs.  932. 

The  new  settlement  has  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  sho^vrs  the 
following  statistics : — 
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Acres. 
74,226 
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46,625 

4,217 
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Acres. 
49,852 
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£4,904 


The  percentage  of  miassessable  land  to  the  total  area  is  26,  and  of  the  eiiltar- 
able  area  to  the  total  area  is  74,  bnt  92  per  cent,  of  the  coltnrable  area  is 
cnltivated,  and  91  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  is  irrigated.  There  haa  beea 
an  immense  increase  in  the  proportion  of  irrigation  to  cultivation  since  the 
last  settlement,  entirely  due  to  the  opening  of  the  canal.  The  new  assessment 
amounts  to  Bs.  1,30,980  for  land  revenue,  and  Bs.  13,098  for  cesses.  The 
initial  rev^ue  of  the  past  settlem^it  stood  at  Bs.  92,817,  and  the  expiring 
revenue  at  Bs  90,627,  thus  giving  an  actual  increase  of  Bs.  40,853,  or  44  per 
cent.  The  incidence  of  the  new  revenue  on  cultivation  is  Bs.  2-10-0  per  acre, 
against  a  former  incidence  of  Be.  1-14-11.  The  results  of  the  last  settlement, 
as  regards  the  transfer  of  property,  show  that  8,202  acres  were  farmed  on 
account  of  arrears  of  revenue,  whilst  the  changes  due  to  voluntary  transfers, 
such  as  private  sale,  mortgage,  Ac,  and  to  transfers  by  auction  under  orders 
of  the  Civil  Courts,  were  as  follow  : — 


Area  in  acres. 

*Land  re?enue. 

Price  per  area. 

Years'  pocehase. 

PrlTste  sale 
Mortgage...               ••• 
Auction    m.              m. 

17,070 
16,416 
11,914 

Rb. 

21,770 
2M7t 
14,740 

Ra.  a.    p. 

is    0    7 

10    0     1 

4    7     1 

10-0 
7'S 
2*5 

Totol 

46,399 

68,984 

9  11     0 

7-4 

The  sefUing  price  of  land  in  this  parganah  is  shown  to  have  risen  soon  after 
the  espiiy  of  the  first  decade  of  Mr.  Thornton's  settlement.  Fr<Mn  1839  to  1848 
the  price  fetdied  by  land  at  private  sales  was  8*5  years'  purchase  of  the  land- 
revenue  ;  in  the  next  ten  years  this  had  risen  to  ten  years,  and  in  the  last  decade 
to  eleven  years.  The  permanent  transfers  from  the  old  proprietors  have  amounted 
to  41*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  whilst  mortgages  are  only  11-4  per  cent 
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Out  of  24  villages  owned  by  the  Pundir  Th&kur  of  Bijaigarh,  only  1 7  now  remain 
to  him.  Kajpdts,  Brahmans,  Eir&rs,  and  Musalm&ns  have  been  the  principal 
losers.  In  this  parganah,  out  of  40,990  acres  transferred,  25,922  acres  belonged 
to  persons  who  owned  three-fourths  or  more  of  an  estate.  The  following 
statement  shows  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  changes  amongst  the  proprietary 
body  from  1838  to  1868  :— 
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63 
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Of  the  110  estates  found  in  the  parganah  during  the  year  of  measurement,  77 

were  held  in  zamind&ri   and  33  in  imperfect  pattid&ri  tenure.     Thirty-four  per 

oent.  of  the  total  area  was  held  by  proprietors  possessing  more  than  one  village  ; 

36  per  cent,  by  proprietors  who  were  less  than  six  in  number,  and  possessed  one 

villnge  or  leos  than  one  village  ;  and  the  remainder  by  proprietors  who  numbered 

over  six  aharers.  The  peroentage  of  the  land-revenue  paid  by  eaoh  of  these  classes 

was  38*5, 40,  and  27*5  per  cent  respectively.   Khaiif  crops  during  the  season  of 

measurement  occupied  22,144  acres  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  the  rabi  crops 

covered  27,698  acres.    Amongst  the  kharif  crops,  cotton  occupied  7,470  acres, 

jodr  8,126  acres,  indigo  3,039  acres,  and  bdjra  2,226  acres.     The  principal 

rabi  crops  were  wheat,  22,144  acres  ;  barley,  12,425  acres  ;  befar,  5,656  acres  ^ 

and  ffcjiy  4,747  acres.    497  holdings  were  held  by  proprietprs  as  seer,  2,541  by 

hereditary  tenants,  and  1,724  by  tenantfr-at-wilL    Only  6  acres  out  of  49,842 

acres  leased  to  tenants  paid  rent  in  kind,  and  the  average  rental  per  acre  was 

.Bs.  4-6-4,  viz.,  Rs.  4-1-8  for  hereditary  tenants  and  Rs.  4-12-0  for  tenants-at- 

will.     Seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  is  held  as  seer  by  proprietors,  46 

per  cent  is  cultivated  by  hereditary  tenants,  and  37  per  cent,  by  tenants-at- 

will.    The  average  area  of  the  holdings  of  each  class  is  17  acres,  8'9  acres,^ 

sni  10*6  acres  respectively.  In  1855  hereditary  tenants  possessed  996  holdings. 
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averaging  12*4  acres,  and  paying  an  average  rental  of  Ba.  3-10-6  per  acre  ^whilst 
tenants-at-will  cultivated  2,466  holding?,  averaging  12'6  acres  each,  and  pajring 
an  average  rental  of  Rs.  4-3-11  per  acre.  Altogether  here,  as  in  Sikandra 
Bao,  the  rental  has  increased,  whilst  the  average  area  of  the  h'^ldings  has 
decreased.^ 

According  to  the  census   of  1872   pargana' Akrabad  contained  87  inha- 
bited villages,  of  which  13  had  less  than  200  inhabit- 

Population,  i 

ants,  33  had  between  200  and  500,  25  had  between 
500  and  1,000,  10  had  between  1,000  and  2,000,  2  had  between  2,000  and 
3,000,  and  3  had  between  3,000  and  5,000.  The  only  town  containing  more 
than  5,000  inhabitants  is  Bijaigarh,  with  5,652.  The  settlement  recorda  show 
that  there  are  113  mah&ls  or  estates  in  the  parganah,  containing  89  villagee, 
which  have  an  average  area  of  834  acres  each.  The  total  population  in  1872 
numbered  64,747  souls  (29,731  females),  giving  566  to  the  square  mile.  Classi- 
fied according  to  religion,  there  were  56,898  Hindus,  of  whom  25,990  were 
females  ;  7,845  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  3,739  were  females  ;  and  4  Chris- 
tians. Distributing  the  Hindd  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the 
census  shows  7,585  Brahmans,  of  whom  3,417  were  females  ;  7,448  Bajputs, 
including  3,261  females  ;  3,232  Baniyas  (1,519  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  is  included  in  ^'  the  other  castes"  of  the  census  retarae, 
which  show  a  total  of  38,633  souls,  of  whom  17,793  are  females.  The  principal 
Brahman  subdivisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Gaur  (412),  Saraswat 
(214),  and  San&dh  (162).  The  Bajputs  belong  to  the  Gahlot  (199),  (Thauhin 
(433),  Badgiijar  (115),  J&don  (489),  Jangh&ra,  Tomar,  Pundir,  and  Panwar 
olans.  The  Baniyas  are  chiefly  Agarw&ls  (369),  Chausainis  (143),  Dasas, 
Maihuriyas,  and  Jaisw&rs.  The  principal  divisions  of  the  other  castes  are  the 
J&t,  Son4r,  Barhai  (1,300),  Hajjim  (1,287),  Rdj,  M&li,  BhAt,  Kaldl  (1,904), 
Gosh&in,  Ah{r  (2,901),  E6ohhi  (1,455),  Joshi,  Darzi,  Kah&r  (1,910),  Jogi, 
Bair&gi,  Dhobi,  Loh&r,  Eoli  (1,276),  Chamfir  (9,843),  Ehatik,  Kh&krob (1,547), 
Kumh&r,  Garariya  (3,741),  Aheriya  (726),  Orh,  Banj&ra,  Eayath,  Lodha 
(2,068),  Dhuna,  Bharbhunja,  Teli,  Eanjar,  Ghosi,  Chhipi,  B&ri,  and  Nunija.  The 
Musalm&ns  are  distributed  amongst  Shaikhs  (1,545),  Sayyids  (258),  Mnghab 
(116),  and  PathAns  (508)  ;  the  remainder  are  unspecified. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.    From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 

Occupations.  ,,,  i.yi»/*i%  b 

male  adult  population   (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 

age),  256  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  ser- 

rants,  priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  2,782  in  domestic  service,  as  personal 

.  servants,  water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  2,106  in  commerce, 

*  in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 

1  See  Her.  Bep.,  N.  S.,  II.,  105. 
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meiiy  uiimalfli  or  goods  ;  9,388  in  agriculdiral  operations ;  2,830  in  indostrial 
oocdpaiions,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mitieral  and  animal.  There  were  4,234  persons  returned  as  labourers, 
And  36?  BB  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespectiye  of 
Age  or  sex,  thd  same  returns  give  1,475  as  landholders,  25,251  as  cultivators,  and 
38,021  ae  engaged  to  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  educa- 
tional Btatistios,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,328  males  as  able  to 
i^ad  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  36,016  souls.  In 
1863,  22  villages  of  Akrabad  were  transferred  to  Atrauli,  aggregating  43^24 
acres  and  giving  a  land-revenue  of  R».  50,707,  and  in  1862,  23  villages  were 
frandferred  to  parganah  Koil,  and  4  to  H&thras. 

AuoARB,  the  head^iuarters  of  the  district,  with  the  town  of  Soil,  maj,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  place.  Aligarh  is  so 
called  from  tbe  neighbouring  fort  of  that  name,  known  at  di£Ferent  times  as 
Muhamtnadgarh,  S&bilgarh,  B&mgarh,  and,  since  the  time  of  Majf  Kh&n  as 
Aligarh.     It  lies  in  latitude  27*-55Ml*  and  longitude  78**-6'-45.'' 

In  1847  tbe  city  of  Eoil  had  36,181  inhabitants ;  in  1853  the  population 

numbered   55,001.   and  in  1865  there  were  48,403 
inhabitants.    The  site  has  an  area  of  400  Square  acres, 
giving  146  souls  to  the  acre.    According  to  the  census  of  1872  there  were 
58,539  inhabitants,  of  whom  39,012  were  Hmdiis  (17,343  females)^  19,489  were 
Musalmins  (9,422  females),  and  38  were  Christians  ( 12  females.)   Distributing 
the  population  amongst  the  rural  and  urban  classes,  the  returns  show  417  land- 
holders, 1,982  cultivators,  and  54,128  persons  pursuing  occupations  unconnected 
with  agrieulture.    The  number  of  enclosures  in  1872  was  7,142,  of  which  2,571 
were  occupied  by  Musalm&ns.    The  number  of  houses  during  the  same  year  was 
11,276,  of  which  3,963  were  built  with  skilled  labour,  and  of  these  995  were 
occupied  by  Musalm&ns.    Of  the  7,313  mud  huts  in  the  town,  3,153  were  owned 
by  persons  of  the  same  religion.     Taking  the  male  adult  population,  19,718 
souls  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age*,  we  find  the  following  occupations 
pursued  by  more  than  fifly  adult  males  :— Attomies,  61  ;    barbers,  322 ; 
beggars,  473 ;  blacksmiths,  189 ;  bri<*layers,  179 ;  butchers,  271 ;  carpenters, 
202  }  caTpet-makers,  104 ;  cartmen,  406  ;  cotton-cleaners,  82  ;  dancing  boys, 
144;  druggists,  86 ;  dyers,  416  ;  flour-dealers,  82  ;  goldsmiths,  219;  grain- 
dealers,  184;   grain-parchers,   127;  green-grocers,   167;  inn-keepers,  129 
labourers,  3,300  ;  leather-dyers,  330  ;   hme-bumers,   82  ;  merchants,  506 
money-lenders,  215  ;  oil-makers,  98  ;  painters,  71 ;  porters,  498  ;  potters,  160 
puvohits,  121 ;  servants,  6,368  ;  shopkeepers,  1,557 ;  sieve-makers,  67  ;  sweep- 
ers, 289 ;  tailors,   161  ;  tobacconists,  79  ;  washermen,  214 ;  water-carriers, 
423 ;  weavers,  1,719 ;  and  wine-sellers,  214.  From  these  figures  it  would  appear 
that  the  population  has  increased  by  22,358  souls  since  1847. 
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Koil  is  rather  a  handsome  town  in  its  general  appearance,  and  is  partica- 
larly  well  situated.  The  centre  of  the  town  is  oconpied  by  the  high  site  of  an  old 
Dor  fort,  now  crowned  by  Sdbit  Kh&n's  mosque,  which  forms  a  conspicnons 
object  in  the  landscape  from  whichever  side  the  town  is  approached.     The 

precincts  of  the  mosq  ue  have  been  much  improved  of  laie 
years  by  doaring  and  levelling  the  space  around  and  pac- 
ing it  with  kunkur.    The  new  tahsili,  also,  is  placed  here,  and,  close  to  it,  a 
number  of  fine   shops  have  been   built  by   the  municipality,      from    this 
central  space  one  wide  road  runs  to  the  north-east,  to  the  railway  station,  and 
another  runs  westward  to  the  Ehair  road,  whilst  it  is  contemplated  to  make  a  third 
road  to  the  southward,  to  eventually  vdnd  to  the  westward  and  open  up  a  portion 
of  the  city  that  most  needs  improvement.    The  really  business  part  of  the  city 
lies  to  the  eastward,  between  the  high  central  site  and  the  railway.    The  prin* 
cipal  bazarway  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  ihe  rail- 
way station,  and  a  branch  connecting  it  with  tiie  Grand  QVunk  Road,  which 
serves  as  the  main  line  of  communication  for  the  east  of  the  town.     The  road 
from  Muttra  to  Rdmghat,  on  the  Ganges,  also  furnishes  an  important  commercial 
way.    All  these  roads  are  well  made,  drained  and  paved  with  kunkur,  and  even 
many  of  the  small  connecting  ways  are  paved,  and  all  are  drained  to  a  certain 
extent.    The  smaller  lanes  have  room  for  improvement,  but  vigorous  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  municipality,  and  it  is  hoped  that  within  a  few  years  the  whole 
town  will  be  effectually  paved  and  drained.     The  situation  is  decidedly  healthy, 
and  the  facilities  for  drainage,  on  the  whole,  are  fairly  good.     The  heavy  rains 
of  1871  and  1874,  however,  caused  considerable  lodgements  of  surface  water  in 
some  places,  but  the  remedy  for  this  is  practicable.    In  the  principal  streets  the 
houses  are  chiefly  built  of  bricks,  but  the  greater  number  are  made  of  earth. 
The  outskirts,  especially  to  the  east  and  south,  are  low,  so  that  the  drainage 
there  passes  off  very  slowly ,.and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  so  well  kept  as  the  inte- 
rior of  the  town. 

The  town  contains  101  muhallas  or  wards,  many  of  which  go  by  the  name 
«  ^3.  .  i       **!.  *  ^f  Sardi,  as  Hakim-ke-Sarii,  Babu-ke-Sar&i,  and  the 

like.  A  good  part  of  the  town  probably  originated  in 
clusters  of  sar&is,  this  being  a  central  halting-place  for  travellers  to  Ddli, 
Agra,  Muttra,  Bohilkhand,  Ac.  The  northern  part  of  the  principal  bazarway 
is  called  Miyinganj,  and  from  it  branch  off  the  large  market-place  of  the  same 
name  and  Perronganj.  Russellganj  was  founded  by  Mr.  Claude  Bussell  in 
1805,  and  in  rivalry  with  it,  one  Hakfni  Asad  Ali  built  the  sar&i  known  by  his 
name.  The  descendants  of  the  Hakim  still  reside  in  the  city  in  very  poor 
circumstances.  Neither  De  Boigne  nor  Perron  did  anything  for  the  city* 
De  Boigne's  residence  lay  outside  the  city  towards  the  fort,  and  is  the  same  as 
*  that  occupied  by  Perron  before  the  siege  in  1803.    It  is  called  the  Sdhib  BagL 
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It  consists  of  a  large  two-storeyed  building  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  gardeq  and 
surrounded  bj  a  high  wall  and  bastions.  It  was  here  that  Perron  held  his 
court  and  kept  a  garrison  consisting  of  his  body-guard  and  a  few  artillery 
'With  light  field-pieces.  Of  ^late  years  it  has  been  used  as  a  settlement  ofSce, 
but  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  Portions  of  the  premises  still  belong 
to  the  Messieurs  Derridon^  great-grandsons  of  M.  Perron's  sister,  and  there 
are  still  some  remains  of  the  bastion  and  the  garden.  Perron  had  another 
large  garden  opposite  Thornton's  factory,  now  occupied  by  one  Nasr-ullah. 
Both  Perron  and  De  Boigne  were  fond  of  gardening,  and  formed  plantations 
of  fruit  trees  obtained  from  all  parts  of  India,  and  even  from  Europe  and  Persia. 
M.  Pedroui  who  commanded  in  Aligarh  at  the  conquest  in  1803,  had  his  house 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  garden,  where  the  Judge's  Court  now  stands; 
Dudrenec  lived  in  a  house  in  the  outskirts  now  occupied  by  one  Ehush^akt 
AIL  The  city  in  De  Boigne's  time  extended  only  as  far  as  the  large  masonry 
building  on  the  edge  of  Perronganj,  and  that  quarter  is  still  known  as  Aligarh 
darw&za.  Beyond  this  house  to  the  north-west  there  was  only  a  bare  opeti 
plain  ;  close  to.it,  on  the  road,  were  the  cotton  screws  and  indigo  factories  of 
Mr.  John  Thornton,  one  of  the  first  planters  in  the  district.  Mr.  Longcroflb's 
factories  lay  on  the  Meerut  road,  where  the  remains  of  old  vats  are  yet  to 
be  seeuy  and  his  garden  is  now  in  the  possession  of  one  Badari  Parsh&d. 
Messrs.  Robertson  and  Stewart  had  also  residences  near  the  city.  Mr.  John 
Thornton's  house  was  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Bramly,  C.S.,  and  presented 
to  the  city  for  a  dispensary.  Kinlochganj,  named  after  the  Collector  of  that 
name,  stands  on  the  site  of  S&bit  Eh&n's  garden,  and  contains  8abit  Kh&n's 
tomb  and  those  of  his  family.  S&bit  Eh&n  purchased  many  estates  for  his 
family,  but  through  extravagance  and  carelessness  his  descendants  are  now  in 
penury,  and  the  only  sign  now  remaining  of  their  former  position  is  the  self- 
assumed  title  of  Naw&b. 

Naw&b  Sabit  Kh&n's  mosque  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the 

city  known  as  the  B&la  Eila.  From  the  inscription  given 
in  the  history  of  the  district  (page  498)  it  appears  to  have 
been  commenced  in  1724  A.D.,  and  it  was  finished  in  1728  A.D.  Thd 
architecture  is  the  debased  style  of  the  last  century.  The  building  has  five 
eupolas, — three  in  the  middle  and  one  on  each  side.  The  side  cupolas  are  of 
the  peculiar  shape  which  Mr.  Ferguson  declares  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
bambu  roof  of  a  hut  in  the  Lower  Provinces  ;  yet  the  mosque,  as  seen  from 
a  distance,  is  by  no  means  without  beauty  and  even  dignity.  The  materials 
are  block  kunkur,  brick  in  the  domes,  and  here  and  there  red  sandstone.  The 
last  must  have  been  brought  from  some  place  beyond  the  Jumna.  The 
mosque  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  glitter  of  its  gilded  pinnacles,  is  not 
in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  reflects  little  credit  upon  the  Musalm&n  population. 
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Buddhist  and  Hiudii  remains  have  been  discovered  in  making  excnv^ikm^ 
in  the  B&Ia  Kila,  and  there  must  be  still  many  more  there.  Several  of  the 
fragments  found  have  been  placed  in  the  compound  of  the  Institatey  mad 
contrast  in  their  elegance  with  the  ugly  fountain  erected  there.  Near  tbe  fort 
of  the  liiih  Eila,  and  south-east  of  the  J&mah  Masjid  or  great  moeqaOy  is  a 
smaller  and  somewhat  more  ornate  mosque,  attributed  also  to  84bit  KtsAo, 
and  known  as  the  Moti  Masjid.  Another  memorial  of  the  Naw&b  ia  the  tank 
near  the  mosque. 

Although  the  (omb  of  Shaikh  Jam&l  is  held  in  most  reverence  hj  the  pioos^ 

the  tomb  of  Gtesa  Eb&n  is  undoubtedly  the  most  beaati^ 
^^^-  M  of  the  mortuary  buiUmip.  around  U»  town.     It  » 

an  open  pillared  chhatriy  such  as  the  early  Musalmdns  imitated  and  modified  fixMn 
the  HindAi.  Close  behind  it  is  an  Idg&h  bearing  an  inscription  showing  that 
it  was  built  by  Gesu  Eh&n  in  1563  A.  D*  (page  44^).  Local  tradition  makes 
this  personage  governor  of  the  town  during  the  reign  of  Akbar*  Altogether 
there  are  nearly  one  hundred  imdmbarahs  in  the  town.  The  Binduis  have 
many  temples,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any  antiquity  or  deserving  of  notiea 
The  temple  of  Achaleswar,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  borders  tbe  Adal 
tank ;  it  is  built  of  kunkar  blocks.  The  tank  is  of  oonsiderable  mze^  and  is 
supplied  with  tolerably  pure  water  from  the  Ganges  Canal,  The  temple  was  a 
common  building  until  the  J&ts  came,  who  presented  seveval  valuable  gifts  to 
the  priests  and  enlarged  the  temple.  There  is  a  large  masonry  tank  on  the  Debli 
road,  built  about  200  years  ago  by  J&du  Bai,  a  Kayath,  which  is  now  in  niiiis 
and  used  as  a  melon  garden. 

The  site  of  the  present  fort  was  originally  known  as  B&mgarh,  from  the 
-  village  of  that  name  close  to  it.    The  oldest  inscripdon 

as  yet  discovered  connects  it  with  one  Muhammad,  who 
was  holder  of  the  %h%kk  of  Eoil  under  the  Lodis  in  1524  A.D.,  and  who  called  it 
Mobammadgarh  after  his  own  name.^  This  name  was  changed  to  S4bi1garh  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  (about  1717  A.D.)^  and  to  B&mgarh  by  the  J4ts 
about  1757,  Najf  Ehdn  took  the  fort  and  changed  the  name  to  Aligarb,  which 
it  has  since  retained.  Its  sucoessive  holders,  and  notably  AfHsy&b  Ehin, 
repaired  and  strengthened  th^  works  in  every  possible  way,  and  the  Marhattas 
only  obtained  possession  by  stratagem,  De  Boigne  and  Perron  both  employed 
all  the  military  skill  available  in  those  days  to  render  the  fortress  impregnable. 
Nature  itself  assisted  them.  The  vicinity  of  the  fort  for  some  distance  is  intnv 
apersed  with  marshes  and  shallow  pieces  of  water,  which  become  so  modi 
swollen  during  thq  rains  as  to  render  the  place  inaccessible,  and  consequently 
secure  from  attack  at  that  season.  The  oufline  of  the  works  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  by  the  British  w$s  a  polygon  of  probably  ten  sides,  having  at  each 

^  Fsge  4SS. 
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angle  a  bastion,  with  a  renny  or  fansse-braie,  well  provided  with  cannon.  Out- 
side tbifl  line  of  defence  was  a  ditch,  above  100  feet  wide,  thirty  feet  deep  from 
the  top  of  the  excavation,  and  having  ten  feet  of  water.  Across  this  ditch  was 
no  passage,  but  by  a  narrow  canseway,  defended  by  a  traverse,  mounted  with 
three  6-ponnder8.  The  result  of  the  attack  by  the  British  has  already  been 
related.^  After  the  capture  the  fort  was  insulated  by  cutting  away  the  canseway 
and  replacing  it  by  a  drawbridge;  the  entrance  was  strengthened  by  a 
ravelin,  the  ramparts  were  lowered,  a  glads  and  covered  way  were  added,  and 
the  interior  was  cleared  of  numerous  buildings,  whidi  it  was  thought  might 
interfere  with  the  defence.  It  was  occupied  by  a  few  of  the  rebels  for  a  short 
time  in  1857.  The  walls  and  bastions  were  again  repaired  in  1858,  and  barracks 
for  Europeans  were  built  inside,  and  the  trench  outside  deepened  so  as  to 
contain  seven  feet  of  water  in  the  rains.  The  fort  is  now,  however,  quite  un- 
occupied and  garrisoned  only  by  a  single  watchman  under  the  Public  Works 
Department  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  could  easily  be  refitted  for  military 
purposes,  but  it  is  unhealthy.  Besides,  a  force  of  British  soldiers  sufficient  to 
garrison  the  fort  should  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  field  against  any  odds, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  highly  undesirable  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  a  hostile 
or  insurrectionary  army. 

The  Eoil  Min4r,  as  we  have  seen,  was' erected  in  1253  A.D.  to  commemo* 

rate  the  victories  of  Sult&n  N&sir-ud-dfn.'  A  writer 
in  Ledlie's  Miscellany  gives  an  account  of  the  pillar, 
and  ninds  up  with  ^  a  hope  that  the  local  authorities  or  the  Government  may 
be  induced  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  this  relic  of  antiquity.  Though  vastly 
inferior  to  the  Kutb  Min&r  at  Dehli  in  size  and  beauty,  it  is  almost  equal  in  his- 
torical interest,  and  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  decay's  effacing 
fingers."  Alas  for  his  hopes,  for  in  Augast,  1862,  it  was  pulled  down  with  the 
sanction  of  Mr.  0.  Edmoostone,  Lieutenant-Qoyemnor,  to  make  room  for  im* 
provements  around  the  mosque,  and  for  a  row  of  shops  which  have  never  yet 
been  let.  The  Min4r  stood  on  the  high  ground  of  the  B&la  Kila,  It  connsted 
of  a  round  tower  on  a  square  base,  apparently  divided  by  external  cornices  into 
stages,  or  it  may  be  that  balconies  were  at  one  time  thrown  out  as  in  the 
Dehli  pillar.  At  the  time  of  demolition,  the  first  stage  and  a  part  of  the 
second  still  remained.  The  base  was  of  block  kunkur,  with  a  few  pieces  of  red 
sandstone  ;  the  first  stage  was  entirely  of  block  kunkur,  and  the  second  of 
burned  bricks.  To  the  north,  a  doorway  opened  on  a  spiral  staircase  made  of 
block  kunkur  which  originally  led  to  tixe  top  of  the  column.  The  staircase 
was  lighted  by  several  apertures,  and  opened  on  the  balcony  at  the  top  of 
the  first  stage.  The  lower  stage  was  54  feet  high,  and  what  remained  of 
the  second  stage  was  20  feet.  The  external  circumference  at  the  base  was 
»  Page  502.  «  Psgc  4S6.    The  inscription  is  preserved  in  the  Aligarh  Inititnte. 
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80  feet,  and  the  walls  here  were  six  feet,  diminishing  at  the  top  of  tbe 
first  .stage  to  four  and  a  half  feet.  Immediately  where  the  kanlnir  stair- 
case terminated,  there  was  an  ornamental  Hindd  pillar  laid  across  the  stair- 
way, and  above  this  several  beams  of  wood,  which  would  appear  to  show  that 
the  second  stage  was  built  by  other  hands,  and  was  of  comparatirely  recent 
origin.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Hindis  of  Koil  appear  to  hare  invented 
a  mythical  origin  for  their  pillar,  just  as  those  of  Dehli  did  for  the  Kutb  ;  and 
as  in  the  Dehli  tradition  so  in  that  of  Koil,  the  tower  was  erected  at  the  desire 
of  the  pious  daughter  of  the  king,  who  wished  to  look  daily  upon  the  sacred 
stream  of  the  Jumna  or  Ganges.  The  coincidence  can  hardly  be  accidental, 
and  we  may  well  admire  the  ingenuity  which  thus  disguises  a  badge  of  defeat 
and  slavery. 

The  tomb  of  Il&h  Baksh  stands  cIos.e  to  the  Moti  Masjid.    It  is  small,  but 

handsome  and  cupola  shaped.     From  the  inscriptioa 
Tomb  of  Ilih  Baksh.  r  r  r 

given  on  a  previous  (page  489),  it  would  appear  to 

have  been  built  by  S&bit  Eh&n  for  the  fakir  II  &h  Baksh  in  1717  A.D.  Local 
tradition  says  that  the  tomb  was  originally  built  by  the  Naw&b  for  his  own 
remains,  but  that  warned  by  the  fakir  Sh&h  Ilah  Baksh  that  he  should  never  lie  in 
the  tomb  that  he  had  built,  the  Naw&b  defiantly  or  jestingly  replied  that  either 
he  or  the  fakir  should  lie  in  it,  whichever  died  first.  It  so  happened  that  the 
fakir  did  die  first,  and  his  heirs  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise*  So  his 
remains  were  laid  in  the  Naw&b's  sepulchre,  whilst  S&bit  Kh&n  himself  was 
buried  in  his  own  garden  now  occupied  by  Kinlochganj. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  J&mah  Masjid,  there  is  a  onrions 
8h&h  J    ii  group  of  tombs  to  the  south  of  the  Khair  road.     The 

central  one,  and  that  which  is  most  venerated  by  natives, 
is  called  the  darg&h  of  Sh&h  Jamil,  Shams-ul-Arifin.  The  building  itself  is 
insignificant,  but  the  surrounding  graveyard  contains  a  number  of  slab  tombs 
and  head  stones,  many  of  them  evidently  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
inscriptions  on  agood  many  are  in  Arabic.  Sh&h  Jam&l  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  original  invaders  of  Koil,  and  the  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  pro- 
bably contain  the  remains  of  some  of  the  besiegers.  Local  tradition  makes 
Jam&l  to  be  a  T&tar  darvesh  who  took  up  his  abode  near  Koil  previous  to  the 
siege  and  capture  by  Ala-ud-din  Qhori.  The  darvesh  predicted  the  capture,  when 
the  assailants  were  reduced  to  despair  by  the  long  resistance  of  the  town  and  the 
sickness  that  prevailed  amongst  themselves.  Two  of  Jam&l*s  disciples  perished 
in  the  attack  which  took  place  the  next  day,  and  in  which  the  town  was  taken. 
It  is  possible  that  Sh&h  Jam&I  and  his  disciples  were  spies  of  the  Ghorian  inva- 
der, as  fakirs  have  been  both  before  and  since  his  time.  One  of  his  disciples  is 
buried  in  the  Mamu  Bhanja  Muhalla  in  the  city,  and  the  other  at  the  tomb  called 
Aulia  Ambia  ;  others  are  buried  in  the  nameless  tombs  about  the  city,  neac 
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which  are  some  fine  tamarind  trees.  Many  of  these  tombs  had  endowments,  but 
owing  to  mismanagement  and  extravagance  and  the  subdivision  of  property, 
the  kh&dims  have  fallen  into  poverty  and  the  tombs  are  now  in   very  bad 

repair. 

Pir  Bahfidnr  was  a  cavalry  oommander  of  some  note  in  Ala-nd-dfn's  army, 

who  was  killed  in  the  assault  on  Koil.  His  remains 
lie  near  the  (late)  Military  Hospital,  and  there  used  to 
be  a  superstition  that  it  was  dangerous  to  gallop  a  horse  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tomb. 
In  corroboration  of  this  belief,  a  story  is  told  of  the  son  of  a  former  tahsild&r 
of  Koil  who  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and,  becoming  entangled  in  the 
stirrup,  was  dragged  along  the  road  till  he  died,  because  he  galloped  close 
to  the  tomb.  However  of  late  days  the  station  race-course  has  been  estab- 
lished not  far  from  it,  without  any  manifestation  of  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  Pir. 

Sh&h  Jam&l  was  another  chief  in  the  Muslim  army  whose  tomb  is  not  far 

from  the  railway  station.  The  villages  of  Jam&lpur 
and  Dhorera  are  still  held  as  a  revenue-free  grant  for 
the  support  of  the  darg&h  of  Shdh  Jam&l,  The  estimated  land-revenue  of 
these  villages  amounts  to  Rs.  1,440  per  annum.  An  urs  (or  religious  gathering) 
is  held  at  the  tomb  of  Sh&h  Jamal  in  June,  at  which  about  2,000  persons 
assemble  for  worship.  In  former  times  the  city  had  several  gates,  of  which  the 
names  of  the  Mad&r,  Dehli,  Tiirkmin,  Sasni,  and  Aligarh  darw&zas  still  survive. 
Of  these,  only  the  vestige  of  one  pillar  of  the  Aligarh  gate  now  remains  near 
the  darg&h  of  Ealan  Shahid. 

I  now  pass  from  the  city  to  the  precincts  occupied  by  the  civil  station  or 

^  ,„  .     ,     ,  Aligarh  proper*  The  station  is  admirably  kept,  and  con- 

PabUo  institaUoDB.  .  ,       «  .        /•      .     .  . ,  ,    • 

sists  of  a  series  of  private  residences  and  the  post-office 
on  one  side  of  a  large  central  space,  and  on  the  other  the  public  offices,  courts, 
zila  school,  the  institute  building,  and  the  cemetery.  The  telegraph  office  is  on 
the  south-side  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  old 
cemetery  of  1802  lies  towards  the  fort.  There  was  a  military  cantonment  here 
until  1870,  when  the  cantonment  was  abandoned  and  the  lands  were  handed 
over  to  the  Koil  municipality*  Resides  the  Judge's  and  the  Magistrate's  Courts, 
the  principal  buildings  are  as  follow : — ^The  Anglo-vernaoular  sohool,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  1 25  boys,  of  whom  25  are  boarders  :  the  latter  live  in  a 
iieparate  house  specially  built  for  them  and  adjoining  the  school.  The  Aligarh 
Institute  and  Scientific  Society  has  already  been  described  in  the  district  notice 
(page  403)*  The  post-office  workshops  were  first  started  about  32  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Paton,  Postmaster-General,  when  the  custom  of  carrying  mails  by  the 
agency  of  runners  was  superseded  by  the  innovation  of  wheeled  carriages,  mail- 
carts,  and  bullock  wagons.     The  experiment  was  found  to  be  so  successful 
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thsfc  almost  every  part  of  India  was  supplied  from  these  workshops,  not 
only  with  carts  and  wagons,  but  also  with  bags,  stamps,  and  other  postal 
apparatus.  Soon  there  arose  a  colony  of  workmen,  and  skilled  labour  was 
never  wanting  in  times  of  emergency.  Thos,  afler  the  mutiny,  as  many  as 
2,000  workmen  were  employed,  and  to  the  workshops  is  the  credit  due  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  postal  communication  was  re-established  at  that  cxiticad 
period*  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  the  operations  of  the  workshop  have 
been  considerably  curtailed:  at  present  only  between  300  and  400  work- 
men are  employed,  consisting  of  carpenters,  iron-smiths,  leather-workers, 
stampcutters,  &c.  The  net  cost  of  articles  manufactured,  exclusive  of  all  profit, 
is  upwards  of  Rs.  70,000  per  annum.  The  district  jail  stands  to  the  west  of 
the  station :  it  is  built  for  over  500  prisoners  and  is  nsnally  full. 

The  East  Indian  Railway  Station,  a  well  constructed  and  eommodions  baiM- 
ing,  lies  between  the  city  and  the  civil  station.  The  line  of  the  railway  here 
runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  the  traffic  between  the  city  and  the  oountiy 
lying  beyond  the  civil  station  passes  the  railway  by  level  crossings  north-we^t 
and  Boath-east  of  the  railway  station.  A  junction  station  for  the  Oadh  and 
Bohilkhand  Railway  is  under  constmction.  There  is  a  small  church  in  the 
centre  of  the  station,  bnilt  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Woodcock  in  1888.  Just  where  the 
railway  passes  the  jail,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  jarl  enclosure,  stands  a 
small,  plain  and  indeed  ugly,  domed  monument  commemorating  the  officers 
who  fell  in  the  assault  on  the  Aligarh  fort  in  1803.  Kear  the  premises  of  the 
dispensary  and  the  Government  Telegraph  Office,  and  also  in  the  gro€mds  of 
a  house  in  the  civil  station  belonging  to  Mr.  Bramley,  C.S.,  are  some  old  brick 
tombs,  the  inscriptions  on  which  have  perished.  They  are  certainly  not 
Muhammadan,  and  most  probably  mark  the  burial-place  of  some  of  the  French 
residents  of  M.  Perron^s  time.  Mr  John  P4che,  the  last  survivor  of  Perron's 
companions,  died  in  February,  1872.  In  Eoil  there  is  a  dispensary  in  Ruv 
sellganj  and  an  important  vernacular  school  known  as  the  ^  Madnu^ahA" 
ma/id'i-khaldik.^^ 

Dr.  Whitwell  analysed   the  waters  of  the  civil  and   military  stations,  as 

well  as  those  of  the  jail  and  railway  station,  in  August, 
1869.  He  remarked^  that  the  station  bad  been  aban- 
doned as  a  military  post  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  fever,  and  that  all  the  drinking 
water  with  one  exception  was  unusually  foul,  being  greatly  contaminated  by 
sewage  matter,  and  the  water  in  the  well  on  the  railway  platform,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  latrine  and  urinal,  was  particularly  unwholesome.  The  excep- 
tion was  the  Ganges  Canal  water,  which  appeared  to  be  so  free  from  imparities 
of  any  kind  that  it  would  be  denrable  to  supply  the  whole  population  from  it. 
The  physical  properties  of  all  the  waters  examined  when  passed  through  filter 
>  Sixth  Btport  on  AnaljseB  of  Potable  Wsters,  IS70. 
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SetUemtnt  of  the  town. 


There  is  raason  to  believe  that  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfUi  oentnry  op  to 
the  middle  of  the  wghteentb  oeBtwy  die  land  ootn- 
prised  io  the  town  of  Koil  was  held  free  of  rereoue  by 
varioas  grantees.  Sibit  Khin,  daring  the  reign  of  Hnhanunad  Sb&b,  resomed 
many  of  the  grants,  bnt  tiiese  were  again  psleased  by  Najf  Kh&D.  Anand  Bao, 
DesRinkh  of  the  Marfaattas,  in  1785,  again  reeamed  all  the  old  holdings,  allow- 
ing in  some  cases  to  the  ex-grantees  six  annas  of  the  prodnce,  and  in  other 
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cnses  ten  anHas.  Hence  the  terms  ahiuhani  and  dasani  applied  to  these  tennrea 
Those  who  appealed  to  Sindhia  were  restored  to  their  original  holdings^  whilst 
Tory  many  accepted  the  new  state  of  things.  Previonslj  to  the  revision  of  s^ 
ilement  by  Mr.  Rose,  grants  to  the  yearly  value  of  Ba.  4,500  were  reBunied  by 
Mr.  Harvey,  but  many  of  his  proceedings  were  reversed,  and  Mr,  G.  Blant 
assessed  the  town  at  only  Rs.  5,272.  Hitherto  the  sums  due  to  the  grantees  were 
paid  from  the  Government  Treasury ;  but  Mr.  Blunt  placed  farmers  in  posses* 
sion,  oonfirming  Government  as  landholder.  The  town  was  then  divided  into 
four  mahdls  or  estates,^  the  Dehli  Darw&za,  Budaun  Darw&za,  MIthi  Kirki,  and 
Khari  Kirki,  and  the  revenue  was  distributed  in  the  following  manner : — 


Area  in  tcrei. 

Aasumed  ren- 
Ul. 

Grantees'  al- 
lowance. 

Residue  for  the 
State. 

Collection  lees 
to  farmer. 

Veftrendt. 

1,736 

Rs. 
7,217 

Bi. 
1,945 

Bfl. 
6,279 

Bs. 
529 

This  state  of  things  lasted  until  after  the  mutiny.  A  complete  change  was 
then  effected.  ^'  The  city  was  conspicuous  for  its  disloyalty,  and  many  of  Uie 
residents  and  ex-mu&fid&rs  were  found  deserving  of  punishment.  Of  the  ten 
fanners,  eight  were  Mnhammadans  and  two  Hindiis.  No  charge  was  made 
against  the  latter ;  of  the  former,  one  was  an  absconded  rebel,  and  a  son  of 
another  had  been  killed  in  action  with  our  troops.  The  Mnhammadans  indeed 
had  been  notoriously  refractory,  and  Mr.  Bramley,  the  Collector,  wrote: — 
^  Against  the  others,  if  no  overt  act  can  be  proved,  still  the  fact  of  their  dis- 
affection has  been  suflSoiently  obvious.*  He  then  went  on  to  recommend  the 
immediate  transfer  of  the  farm  held  by  the  Mnhammadans  to  Raja  Gobind 
Singh  of  H&thras,  who  had  specially  distinguished  himself  by  his  good  servMos 
in  behalf  of  order,  leaving  the  share  of  the  Hindiis  in  their  possession  for  die 
time,  but  proposing  that  it  also  should  be  conferred  on  the  Baja  on  the  expiry 
of  the  term  of  settlement  in  1868.  Not  only  was  this  proposal,  as  far  as  it 
went,  sanctioned  by  the  Governor-Qeneral,  but,  hn  addition,  the  zamfnd&ii 
rights  of  Government  in  the  city  were  conferred  on  the  Raja  and  his  heirs 
for  ever  by  a  sanad  dated  5th  June,  1866." 

The  gift  was  not  a  valuable  oncj  as  it  merely  placed  Gobind  Singh  in  the 
position  of  the  farmers,  whilst  the  same  allowances  were  paid  to  Government. 
At  the  recent  settlement  the  names  and  arrangements  of  the  mah&Is  were  altered. 
There  are  now  five  pattis  or  subdivisions  forming  one  mah&l,  vu:.,  (1)  R&ni 
Sahib  Kunwar,  including  the  former  revenue-paying  land  and  the  revenue-free 
land  which  has  come  into  the  possession  of  Gobind  Singh  and  his  heirs  ;  (2) 
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Patti  Mu&fi  MuzabtEy  comprising  all  the  resumed  revenue-free  lands  in  the 
posaeaaion  of  the  original  grantees  and  assessed  at  half  assets;  (3)  Patti  Mudfiat 
comprises  all  revenue-free  land  a  portion  or  all  of  which  is  cultivated  ;  and  (4) 
Patti  Ab&di  includes  sites  of  houses,  bungalows,  and  land  taken  up  for  public 
purposes.^    The  statistics  of  each  patti  are  as  follows  : — 


J 

9 
1 

Namt  of  pattt. 

i 

3 

1 

• 

1 

1 

m 
► 

1 

i 

a 

i 

j 

1 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Bt. 

Bs. 

I.    R4m  Sahib  Kanwar, 

7ff8 

959 

164 

315 

1,138 

113 

»•• 

1,285 

9.    MuifiMttxabta 

••• 

1,640 

57 

66 

1,417 

8,677 

566 

653 

6,693 

3.    Ifa&flat 

••« 

1,345 

109 

163 

1,073 

•  •• 

480 

•«• 

48(1 

4.     Ab&di    ... 

•  •  • 
••• 

1,058 

7S1 

398 

14 

•  •  « 

••• 

•  t  a 

■  •  • 

Total 

4,701 

1,146 

736 

2,819 

6,700 

1.150 

558 

8,403 

Koil  was  plundered  during  the  mutiny  by  the  Mewatis  of  the  neighbouring 
villages,  by  the  passing  rebel  troojps,  by  Nasfm-ullah  during  his  eleven  days'  rule, 
and  by  the  British  troops.  - 

There  are  no  manufactures  in  Koil  except  a  very  trifling  trade  in  pottery 
introduced  by  Dr.  J.  Henderson  in  1823.  The  same  gentleman  made  consi- 
derable improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  fine  gunpowder. 
He  also  founded  the  Agra  United  Service  Bank  and  established  the  Agra  Ukh- 
bar^  under  the  editorship  of  Mr*  Harry  Tandy,  who  died  in  Aligarh  in  1842. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  cotton,  for  which  there  are  screws  near  the  railway 
station,  and  about  8,434  bales  of  cotton,  weighing  31,154  maunds,  were  exported 
by  the  East  Indian  Railway  alone  in  1872.  The  indigo  manufacture  is  alto- 
gether in  the  district ;  there  are  no  factories  allowed  in  the  town.     The  affairs 

of  the  town  are  managed  by  a  municipality,  numbering 
fifteen  members,  of  whom  five  are  official  and  ten  are 
elected  by  the  tax-payers.  The  income  is  raised  by  an  octroi  tax  on  imports, 
which  in  1872-73  fell  at  a  rate  of  Be.  0-1 1-6  per  head  of  the  population.  The 
following  table  shows  the  income  and  expenditure  for  a  series  of  years^  and 

^  Sea  further  regarding  thii  tettlement  in  Smiih'i  report,  )  14. 


Municipality. 
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the  racoeeding  taUe  shows  the  net  imf>ort8  in'  qoautity  of  vatae  for  the  jtu 
1878-73 :— 


Receiptt. 

U71-72. 

1872-78. 
Rs. 

1878>74J 

Expenditure. 

1871-79; 

1878-78. 
Rs. 

1678^71 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

Bi. 

Opening  Manoe  ... 

4,II0S 

6.961 

868   Collections 

••* 

6,0OS 

6,114 

6,011 

Claat  I.~Food  and 

39,819 

96,699 

97,818   Headoi&ce 

•.. 

S78 

419 

401 

drink. 

a.  Superrision    ...| 

600 

816 

Ui 

p,      II.— Animals 

1,019 

760 

1,740 

tot  slaiigb- 

6.  Original  works. 

19,660 

8,784 

9,411 

ter. 

e.  Furohaseof  land 

•»• 

9,876 

6S 

„    III.— Fuel,  fto 

4,818 

9,814 

2,989 

,,     IV.— Building 

9,940 

9,963 

9,676 

d.  Compeni 

e.  Repairs 

wtion. 

1,986 

... 

M. 

materials. 

••• 

4  624 

1,869 

2.791 

„      v.— Drugs  & 

.     1,498 

960 

999 

Foliee 

... 

14,890 

14,669 

14,415 

spices. 

„     VI^-Tobacco 

1910 

948 

1,939 

BdueatloB 

••. 

9,946 

9,866 

2,801 

„   VII.— Textile 

6,887 

6»819 

6.880 

Chavitoble 

grants. 

1,098 

710 

ill 

fabrics. 

Conservancy 

9,870 

4,094 

4J51 

M  VIII.-Metols ... 

1,998 

886 

478 

Road- watering 

881 

470 

47S 

lighting 

•.. 

1,796 

1.964 

i,Sii 

Totol  Octroi  ••• 

47,099 

89,699 

48,448   Gardens 

••• 

806 

969 

440 

(Extraordinary 

600 

600 

600 

Btnts                   ••• 

409 
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888  Miscellaneous 

6S6 

9»140 

1^044 

Qardena 

41 

19 
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Fines                   m. 

980 

48 

69 

Founds 

984 

813 

164 

Extraordinarj 

871 
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1,989 

Miscellaneous      ••• 

1,869 

896 

1,986 

Total 

ToUl 

64,671 

47,621 

47,941 

48,710 

47,161 

46,270 

Ai 

rticles. 

Net  imports  in 

Net  imports  In 

OoBsomplioB  per 

£ki 
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▼alue. 

kesd. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds.   « 

a       C. 
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•  • 

••• 

... 

19,660 

87^677 

0      1 

\     2 

Sugar,  refined 

1 . 

•  •a 

... 

16,746 

9,00,998 

0    12 

2 

Dittoy  coaisa 

•  t 

•  •* 

a. a 

70,112 

9,79,786 

1     IQ 

)    12 

Qhi       ••• 

• . 

•  •• 

tea 

7.086 

1,41,708 

•.■ 

Fruits  aod  sugar-ea 

lie 

•  •• 

aaa 

7,799 

1,49,784 

Ml 

Fodder ..«               • 

•« 

... 

•  a. 

66,169 

91,909 

f 

Vegetables  and  mill 

k 

... 

..* 

19,640 

40,676 

Ml 

Oil 

.* 

... 

••» 

6,489 

61,907 

0      4 

11 

Wax      ... 

•* 

... 

... 

79 

1,679 

M 

Oil-seeds 

.. 

•  •• 

... 

80,818 

60,886 

0    91 

»» 

Fuel      ... 

•• 

... 

... 

176,566 

4t$,996 

•  8« 

8oap-nut8,  soap»  Btc 

•» 

... 

« 

94.83V 

1.646 

•M 

Building  materials 

•  •* 

»•■ 

78,616 

46  096 

aat 

Iron 

•  • 

•  a* 

••• 

1,470 

I4,f41 

■•• 

String,  bambfis,  ftc 

•  a. 

... 

99,960 

80,696 

»•• 

Drug%  spices,  &c.  . 

.1 

•  M 

••« 

14,898 

68,984 

tf 

Tobacco 

t. 

•  aa 

aaa 

9,974 

9,916 

aaa 

Cloth    ••• 

•• 

aaa 

•  >. 

aaa 

6,97,989 

11      6 

n 

lAetals  .•■ 

i« 

tut 

•  ■a 

1,686 

49,139 

0    14 

21 
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From  Aligarh  military  routes  branch  off  by  Sdsni  and  Hdthras  to  Agra 

(distant  53^  miles,  or  five  marches) ;  by  Jaliili  and  Kas- 
gaiy  to  Bndaon  (distant  73  miles,  or  7  marches)  ;  by 
«Tawa  and  Anilipshahr  to  Bndaon  (distant  96|  miles,  or  8  marches) ;  by  Somna 
and  Rhurja  to  Dehli  (distant  80^  miles,  or  7  marches) ;  by  Jawa  and  Anup- 
shahr  to  Moradabad  (distant  80|  miles,  or  8  marches) ;  by  Somna  and  Bnland- 
shahr  to  Moradabad  (distant  110  miles,  or  10  marches),  and  by  Igl&s  to  Mnttra 
(distant  38|  miles,  or  3  marches).  Each  of  the  stages  will  be  found  noticed 
in  the  district  alphabetical  arrangement  under  the  names  of  the  towns  or 
halting-places  where  they  occur. 

Atrauli,  the  chief  town  of  the  parganah  and  tahsili  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  16  miles  from  Koil  on  the  R&mghat  road. 

In  1847  Atrauli  had  12,722  inhabitants ;  in  1853  the  population  numbered 

15,410;  in  1858,.  14,329;  and  in  1865  there  were 
15,052  inhabitants.  The  site  has  an  area  of  163 
square  acres,  giving  98  souls  to  the  acre.  Aocording  to  the  census  of  1872 
there  were  15,941  inhabitants,  of  whom  9,829  were  Hindfis  (4,643  females),  and 
6,112  were  Musalm&ns  (3,059  females).  Distributing  the  population  amongst 
the  rural  and  urban  classes,  the  returns  show  483  landholders,  2,070  cultivators, 
and  13,388  persons  pursuing  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The 
number  of  enclosures  in  1872  was  2,020,  of  which  761  were  occupied  by  Mu- 
salm&ns.  The  number  of  houses  during  the  same  year  was  3,419,  of  which  960 
were  built  with  skilled  labour,  and  of  these  283  were  occupied  by  Musalm&ns. 
Of  the  2,459  mud  huts  in  the  town,  1,021  were  owned  by  the  same  religionists. 
Taking  the  male  adult  population,  4.985  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age),  we 
find  the  following  occupations  pursued  by  more  than  fifty  males : — Barbers, 
90 ;  beggars,  142  ;  bullock-dealers,  73  ;  butchers,  60 ;  calioo-printers,  90 ; 
confectioners,  64 ;  flower-sellers,  212  ;  goldsmiths,  81  ;  labourers,  853 ;  mer- 
chants, 134 ;  money-lenders,  69  ;  pandits,  59  ;  petty  dealers,  75  ;  potters,  55  ; 
servants,  530 ;  shepherds,  99  ;  sweepers,  66  ;  water* carriers,  113;  and  weavers, 
602. 

The  town  is  well  built,  clean  and  healthy,  and  the  principal  ways  are  fairly 

wide,  well-drained,  and  metalled.  A  ^ood  road  runs 
under  Atrauli  to  R&mghat  on  the  Ganges.  The  K&li 
is  crossed  by  a  fine  well-built  masonry  bridge  at  the  extremity  of  the  UkhUna 
boundary  on  this  road.  The  Area  ways  of  entrance  to  the  town  from  the 
Aligarh  road  converge  on  the  market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  from 
it  two  bazarways  branch  off  to  the  east,  and  then  to  the  south  known  a,s  the 
Mandi  and  Bara  bas&rs.  In  the  southern  border  of  the  town,  these  two  bazar- 
ways  join  by  a  curving  road,  so  that  the  business  portion  of  the  town  forms  an 
oval,  well-metaUed  and  drained  throughout.    The  Bara  bazar  is  the  more 
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important  of  the  two,  and  has  a  fair  trade  iu  cotton,  iron,  brass  utensiLi,  and 
country  produce.  The  Mandi  bnzar-houses  are  poor,  and  many  are  in  a  rainon^ 
state.  The  southern  portion  of  the  town  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  a^icoltorists 
and  Chamdrs,  who  cultivate  the  rich  lands  in  the  vicinity.  The  water  in  wells 
is  found  at  a  depth  of  20  feet  from  the  surface,  and  b  good  as  a  rule,  thoiio:h 
occasionally  brackish.  There  is  no  canal  irrigation  near,  and  drainage  oould 
easily  be  effeoted  to  the  Kali,  distant  2^  miles  to  the  west.  There  is  a  tahstli, 
police-station,  post-office,  and  a  school  here.  The  tahsili  is  on  a  high-raised 
site  in  the  centre  of  the  tpwn  formerly  occupied  by  a  fort.  It  consists  of 
a  group  of  buildings  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  communicates  by  a 
metalled  road,  planted  with  trees,  with  the  market-place  below.  The  saiii  lies 
in  the  centre  of  (be  town  between  the  two  baz&rs.  The  school  is  a  churcji- 
like  building,  with  many  windows ;  it  is  of  faulty  construction  and  bat  badly 
attended,  as  the  Musalm&ns  have  many  private  schools  at  which  Persian  and 
the  reading:  of  the  Koran  is  tauorht. 

Atrauli  has  had  municipal  government  since  1865.     The  committee  now 

consists  of  nine  members,  of  whom  three  are  official, 
three  are  elected  by  the  tax-payers,  and  three  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Collector.  There  is  very  little  trade,  and  no  manufactore  of  any 
importance.  The  following  statement  shows  the  income  and  expenditure  for 
three  years : — 


Municipalitj. 


Receipts. 

1870-71. 

1871-79. 

1872-78. 

Expenditure. 

1670-71. 

1871-79. 

1872-7S. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening  bslance ... 

S,996 

1 

5?3 

Collection           ••. 

1,166 

1,866 

1,859 

CImb  I.— Food  and 

8,S0O 

8,170 

3,500 

Head-office 

79 

67 

103 

drink. 

M      II.— Animals 

697 

616 

980 

a.  Original  works 

8,561 

817 

1,700 

for  slaugh- 

ter 

„     III.— Fael.&c, 

189 

134 

165 

„     IV.-Buildiog 

100 

SSI 

309 

6.  Repairs,  &c.,... 

160 

1,248 

377 

materisU 

H       v.— D  r  a  gs. 

620 

416 

943 

Police 

987 

1,041 

1,066 

spices. 

„     VL— Tobacco, 

506 

689 

418 

Edncaiion 

963 

800 

sss 

„  VII.— TexOle 

•— 

414 

893 

Conservancj       ... 

792 

792 

009 

fabrics. 

„  vnL— Metals  ... 

M* 

2S5 

144 

Charitable  grants. 
Road  watering   ... 

180 
36 

920 
84 

260 

Total  of  oetroi,    ... 

s.is:' 

6,696 

6,846 

39 

Bents 

96 

96 

160 

Bxtraordinary      •• 

181 

146 

64S 

Repayment       of 
loans. 

IM 

100 

•«• 

Fines 

68 

99 

37 

Miscellaneoos     ... 

18 

10 

192 

Miseellaneoiu 

16 

1,193 

14 

Lighting 

Total 

646 

662 

660 

Total         ••. 

7,797 

7,090 

6,734 

7.796 

6,667 

6,847 
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The  following  siatemeni  gives  the  imports  for  the  year  1871-72  and  1872-73, 
ill  quantity  or  value,  and  the  average  consumption  per  head  of  the  population. 
The  incidenoe  of  the  octroi  per  head  during  1872-73  was  only  5^  annas : — 


1 

Value  in 

Value  in 

Quantity 

Contwmpti^H  per  h%ad. 

Articles. 

« 

1S71-73. 

187S-78. 

in  1873-78. 

1871-73. 

1873-73. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Bs.   a.  p. 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Grain 

••• 

88,781 

88,746 

69,161 

6    9    4 

8  38    7 

Sugars              •- 

••• 

33,081 

49,057 

9  041 

3     8     8 

0  98    3 

Qhi 

••• 

8.305 

8,668 

433 

0     8     4 

0     1     1 

Vegetables 

« 

S,ff34 

8,849 

3.SU8 

••• 

••• 

Fruits               *•• 

••• 

3,469 

15,898 

1,046 
bundles. 

••• 

M0 

Fan 

••• 

688 

1,304 

6,316 
Mds. 

••• 

•  •0 

Fodder 

•• 

S,S94 

8,160 

18,660 

•  • . 

•  •• 

J'iuildiog  materials 

!•• 

4,844 

7,694 

.•• 

0    4    6 

0     7    8 

Spiooif  &c*f      ••• 

•  •• 

6,648 

16,3SO 

ft* 

0    6    8 

0  14    9 

CUtb                ••• 

••• 

41,884 

60,338 

••• 

3    9    7 

3    3     1 

Metals 

••• 

SS,604 

18,468 

••• 

1    e  3 

1     3    6 

Oil 

••• 

••• 

M13 

317 

N* 

0    0    9 

Oll-seedi 

••• 

••• 

IJilO 

3,904 

•  •• 

M.    8.  c 

0    8     4 
M.  s.  c. 

Tobacco 

•  •• 

1,7S0 

3,761 

•M 

0     4     6 

0     6     « 

History. 


Atrauli  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  one  Uttara 

Kumar,  son  of  some  Raja  whose  name  is  lost  in  oblivion, 
and  little  is  known  about  its  local  history.  I  have  only 
found  it  mentioned  once  in  the  Persian  stories  as  the  halting-place  of  Mub&rak 
Sh&ys  forces  in  1426  A.D,  in  his  contest  with  the  Jaunpur  Sultan.^  The 
Musalm&n  inhabitants  have  always  had  a  bad  reputation.  From  June  until 
the  early  part  of  September,  1857,  tliey  remained  in  possession  of  the  town. 
They  are  converted  Hindus,  and  from  the  first  showed  disaffection  to  the 
British  rule.  Early  in  September,  Mr.  Cocks,  the  Special  Commissioner,  sent 
Muhammad  Ali,  a  devoted  servant  of  Grovernment,  as  Joint  Magistrate  to 
Atrauli,  with  Daiid  Khdn  as  his  deputy.  But  the  Musalm&ns  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  authority,  and  on  the  25th  September  they  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion  and  murdered  Muhammad  Ali  on  his  leaving  the  tahsil.  On  the 
restoration  of  order  several  of  the  more  prominent  leaders  of  rebellion  suffered 
punishment. 

Atrauli,  a  parganah  in  the  tahsU  of  the  same  name  in  the  Aligarh 
district, is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bulandshahr  district;  on  the  east 
by  pargana  Gangiri  ;  on  the  south  by  parganahs  Koil  and  Gangiri  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  parganahs  Morthal  and  Koil.  In  1874  the  area  com« 
prised  106,022  acres,  of  which  70,727  acres  were  cultivated  (40,590  irrigated), 

^Dowson's  Elliot,  IV.,  68. 
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16^689  aores  were  cultarable,  20,464  acres  were  barren,  and  162  acres  were 
held  free  of  revenue. 

l%e  eaalern  portions  of  parganafa  Atrauli  as  it  staod  before  1870,  rc«., 
those  estates  which  immediately  ai^oin  the  low  ground  in  the  old  bed  of  the 
Ganges  (or  Burhganga)  are  of  the  worst  desoription,  containing  for  the  most  part 
a  large  portion  of  sandy  and  nnirrigated  land.     The  lowlands  themselves  are 
not  of  large  extent,  but  their  produce,  especially  where  the  soil  is  suited  to 
sugar-cane,  or  to  the  double  crop  of  wheat  and  rice,  is  exceedingly  sure  and 
abundant.    The  villages  on  the  extreme  westetn  boundary  are  chiefly  of  inferior 
quality,  while  the  remainder  of  the  parganah  is  on  title  whole  oomparatirely 
good.     This  parganah  is  traversed  by  three  streams,  of  which  the  K&Ii  Nadi 
skirts  the  western  boundary,  whilst  the  Ohohiya  and  Nim  Nadis  enter  the  par- 
ganah at  different  points,  and,  after  uniting  at  the  village  of  Bamam&i,  flow  out 
in  a  southerly  direction.    These  two  last  streams  do  not  add  much  to  the  fertility 
of  the  parganah,  for  their  overflow  in  the  rainy  season  seems  rather  to  deteriorate 
than  to  improve  the  soil,  while  they  dry  up  so  soon  as  to  be  of  little  use,  except 
below  the  junction,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.    The  E&li  Nadi,  on  the  other 
hand,  retains  its  water  through  the  year,  and  wheat  is  consequently  raised  inmost 
places  on  its  banks.     But  the  lands  through  which  it  flows  are  not  commonly 
of  a  superior  kind,  and  they  have  moreover  suffered  much  of  late  years  by  the 
exudation  of  rehy  which  has  caused  much  of  them  to  remain  out  of  cultivation. 
The  changes  in  area  since  the  last  settlement  have  been  considerable,  and 

are  noted  hereafter.  The  former  settlement  in  taluka 
Bhamauri  Nah  took  62  per  cent,  of  the  assets;  in  Datauli 
65  per  cent,  was  taken;  in  Faizpur  Badariya,  66  per  cent.;  and  in  Atrauli  Kh&s, 
Morthal,  Akrabad,  and  Jal&li,  70  per  cent,  was  taken.  The  new  assessment  is 
at  half  assets.^  The  following  statement  gives  the  statistics  of  the  present 
settlement  of  the  assessable  area  :— 


Fiscal  hbtory. 


CulhirabU. 

CuUivaUd. 

o 

i 

• 

ToUd. 

3 

1 

i 

1 

K 

. 

♦ 

o 

u 

,o 

fc 

M 

Q 

^ 

O 

O 

H 

A 

a 

^ 

Acres. 

Acret. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

9,068 

14,019 

697 

16,669 

40,690 

80,137 

70,787 

S7,S9S 

The  propertied  of  cmlturable  land  io  the  total  area  is  81  per  oent.,  and  the 
proportion  of  cultivation  to  the  cuituraUe  area  is  the  same.  The  proportion  of 
irrigated  area  to  cultivated  area  is  57.    The  character  of  the  oultnrable  waste 


^  See  detailed  observations  on  now  Assessment  in  Kerenue  Reporter,  IV.,  87. 
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is  of  three  kinds — db&k  jungle,  bbur  or  sand^  and  the  lowlying  lands  in  iho 
river  bed.  The  first  does  not  abound;  as  to  the  second,  which  lies  chiefly  about 
Ihe  Nim  and  above  the  Ganges,  much  of  it  is  covered  with  kdna  grass,  and 
ean  onlj  be  cultivated  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  four  years.  The  settlement. 
of  five  villages  lying  within  the  river-bed  has  been  made  for  only  five  yearsj. 
as  the  land  within  their  area  is  seldom  used  except  for  grazing  purposes,  and  is 
9nbject  to  injury  from  reA,  and  even  if  cultivation  would  pay,  the  habits  of  the 
Ahars  and  Aheriyas  who  inhabit  these  tracts  are  little  favourable  to  a  settled 
life.  The  land-revenue  assessed  at  the  recent  settlement  amounts  to  Bs.  1,47,875, 
and  the  cesses  to  Bs.  14,625,  falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1-5-10  per  Britifih  acre  on 
the  total  area,  at  Re.  1-11-0  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Government  reve- 
nue, and  at  Bs.  2-1-3  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  The  sum  paid  by  culti-^ 
▼ators  to  the  landowners  as  rent  and  cesses  during  the  year  1871  has  been  esti- 
mated at  Bs.  2,64,023. 

Talukas  Bhamauri  N&h,  Datauli,  Cbakdthal,  Baipur,  Lohgarh,  Sananl,  and 
Badesara  are  mentioned  in  the  district  notice.  Taking  this  parganah  and 
Gangiri  together,  though  two-thirds  belong  to  the  talukad&rs  of  Bhamauri- 
D&h  and  Datauli,  the  transfers  during  the  currency  of  the  expired  settlement 
have  been  considerable.  Out  of  a  total  of  6,120  shares  into  which  the  estates  in 
both  parganahs  had  been  divided,  3,928  shares  changed  hands  between  1838  and 
1868.  Many  of  these  jshares  were  transferred  several  times,  and  the  net  result 
ia  that  2,970  shares,  comprisingone-half  of  the  old  parganah  of  Atrauli  andone- 
tbird  of  the  old  parganah  of  Gangiri,  have  been  perm&nently  lost  to  the  old  pro- 
prietors. Much  of  these  changes  must  be  attributed  to  the  severity  of  the 
assessment.  The  following  table  shows  ihe  mode  of  transfer,  the  area,  reve- 
nue and  average  price  per  acre  of  transfers  made  during  each  decade  of  th^ 
expired  settlement: — 


1889-lf48. 

1848-1868 

1869-1867 

• 

Modfpi  transfer. 

• 

< 

• 

1 

Average  per 
acre. 

• 

< 

i 

•c 

Average  per 
acre. 

Ajcres. 

10,7Q6 
7,064 
6^667 

0 

AVenge  per 
acre. 

Private  sale  .« 
Mortgage 
Auction  sale  ... 

Acres. 

13,412 

l6,oai 

'26,608 

Bs. 

93,964 

88,992 

1.80,644 

Rs.  a   p. 

7     2    7 
6  18    0 
6  13    0 

Acres. 

13,720 
7,060 
4,614 

1R»' 

1,41,800 
37,986 
66,988 

Rs.  a.  p. 

11     9    4 

6    6    2 

J9     2     0 

Ks, 

1,61,009 
76^70 
6(4,067 

Rs.  a.  p. 

14    1    8 

10  U    6 

8     i  11 

Total    ... 

66,001 

3,64,900 

•  •• 

94,384 

9,36,778 

■•1 

24,414 

9,80,636 

... 

The  average  value  for  the  whole  29  years  in  both  parganahs  is  roughly  seven 
years'  purchase  of  the  land-revenue.  In  the  old  parganah  of  Atrauli  the  price 
has  risen  from  5*9  years'  purchase  in  the  first  decade  to  9-2  years'  purchase  in 
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the  last  nine  years,  and  in  the  old  parganah  of  Gangfrif  rom  2*8  years'  purchaM 
in  the  first  decade  to  6*8  years'purchase  in  the  last  nine  years.  The  soil  in  the 
latter  tract  is  inferior  to  that  in  the  former,  and  consists  of  a  continuation  or  part 
of  the  Atranli  sandy  tract.  Hereditary  tenants  held,  in  the  whole  tahail  in  1868, 
4,134  holdings,  comprising  34,448  acres,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  cnitiyated  area ; 
tenants-at-will  held  9,900  holdings,  comprising  925,823  acres,  or  62  per  cent 
of  the  same  area  ;  and  the  seer  of  proprietors  comprised  978  holdings,  equal  to 
22,222  acres,  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  cultivation.  Their  holdings  averaged  res- 
pectively 8  acres,  9*5  acres,  and  23  acres.  In  1867-68  hereditary  cultiTatorB 
paid  an  average  rental  of  Bs.  3-7-2  per  acre,  whilst  tenanta-at-will  paid 
Bs.  3-14-8  per  acre,  a  rate  Bs.  13-5-0  per  cent,  higher  than  that  paid  by  tenants 
with  a  right  of  occupancy.  Comparing  the  statistics  of  165  villages  for  which 
records  from  the  last  settlement  exist,  the  statistics  of  the  holdings  of  hereditary 
tenants  in  1838  and  1868  are  as  follows  : — 


Year. 


1888 


Area. 

Chamber  of 
holdings. 

Average 
area. 

Year. 

Area. 

Number  of 
holdiDgs. 

S,S48 

Acrei. 
28,806 

9,591 

86 

1868      ..« 

Acres. 
18,765 

8*3 


Fopalation. 


This  shows  a  diminution  of  14  per  cent  in  the  number  of  holdings  and  of  16 
per  cent,  in  the  area  held  by  hereditary  cultivators — a  result  seld<mi  met 
with  elsewherei  and  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  disinclination  of  the  Bhi- 
kampur  talukad&rs  and  the  new  Baniya  landowners  to  permit  the  growth  of 
occupancy  rights.  One-third  of  the  area  in  both  parganahs  is  leased  on  rents 
in  kind.  This  system  is,  however,  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  sandy  tracts 
along  the  Qanges  and  E&li,  cultivated  by  the  notoriously  unthrifty  Ah&rs  and 
Aheriyas — the  first  devoted  to  breeding  and  grazing  cattle,  and  not  seldom 
stealing  them,  and  the  latter  lazy  and  worthless  as  cultivators. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Atranli  contained  161  inhabited 

villages,  of  which  50  had  less  than  200  inhabitants ; 
71  had  between  200  and  500  ;  28  had  between  500  and 
1,000  ;  10  had  between  1,000  and  2,000 ;  and  one  had  between  2,000  and  3^000. 
The  only  town  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  is  AtrauU,  with  15,941. 
The  settlement  records  show  that  there  are  203  mah&ls  or  estates  in  the  parganak 

The  total  popuktion  in  1872  numbered  80,647  souls  (37,764  females), 
giving  477  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were 
70,128  Hindus,  of  whom  32,580  were  females ;  10,519  Musalm&ns,  amongst 
whom  5,184  were  females.  Distributing  the  Hindii  population  amongst  the  funr 
great  classes,  the  census  shows  9,040  Brahmans,  of  whom  4,088  were  females ; 
2,393  RajpAts, including  1,041  females;  3,011  Baniyas  ( 1,422  females) ;  whilst 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  '^  the  other  castes"  of  the  oen- 
Bus  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  26,029  souls^  of  whom  29,655  &re  females. 
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The  prinoipal  Brahman  subdivisioaa  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Gaur 
(608),  Saraswat  (426),  and  San&dh  (243).  The  Rajpdts  chiefly  belong  to  the 
Ghanh&n  (686),  Badgdjar  (1,157),  Qahlot,  J&don,  Janghara,  Tomar,  Pondir^ 
Panw&r,  Mandw&r,  and  Baia  clans.  The  Banijas  are  of  the  Agarw&l  (394 ), 
Ohaosaina,  Dasa,  Ghoi,  Jaisw&r,  Bastangi,  Saraogi,  and  Badpeta  subdivi-; 
sions.  Amongst  the  other  castes  the  following  have  more  than  1,000  mem- 
bers :— Barhai  (1,568),  Hajj&m  (1,471),  Ahir  (1,847),  Kah&r  (2640),  Koli 
(2,895),  ChamAr  (11,069),  Khatik  (1,640),  Khikrob  (1,614),  Gar^riya  (3,017), 
and  Lodha  (12,538).  The  following  have  less  than  1,000  and  more  than  100 
members  :  —  J&t,  Sonar,  M&li,  Bh&t,  Kal&l,  Gosh&in,  K&chhi,  Darzi,  Jogi,  Bair&gi, 
Dhobi,  Loh&r,  Komh&r,  Aheriya,  Banj&ra,  E&yath,  Dhuna,  Slall&h,  Teli,  and 
ChhfpL  TheMasalm&ns  are  distributed  amongst  Shaikhs  (1,717),  Sayyids 
(391),  Pathftns  (1,471),  and  Mnghals  (142).  The  remainder  are  unspecified.  * 
The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  thd 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  yeard 
of  age),  285  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  ser- 
vants, priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  2,378  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  ser- 
vants, water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &o. ;  1,069  in  commerce; 
in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods  ;  12,767  in  agricultural  operations ;  4,303  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts,  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  4,468  persons  returned  as  labourers^ 
and  560  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespec- 
tive of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  2,013  as  landholders,  36,770  as  culti- 
vators, and  41,834  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture; 
The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,623  males 
as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  42,883  souls. 
Since  1838  constant  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  area  of  this  parganah  : 
thus  from  1848  the  following  alterations  may  be  noted  : — 
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In  1873^  farther  changes  were  sanctioned  which  resulted  in  the  addition  of 
91,252  acres  to  Gangiri ;  at  the  same  time  four  Tillages  were  transferred  from 
<Janglri  to  Morthal  and  two  were  received  from  Morthal. 

Atbatjli,  a  taEihsilof  the  Aligarh  district,  comprises  the  parganahs  of  Atranli 
ind  Gangfri.  The  total  area  according  to  the  settlement  records  of  1 87  4  contatinr 
226,371  acres,  of  which  478  acres  are  held  free  of  revenue  and  35,286  acres  are 
6&rren>  Of  the  remaining  assessable  area  (190,607  acres)  150,305  acres  are 
cultivated,  and  of  these  73,406  acres  are  irrigated.  Of  the  culturable  area 
(40,302  acres)  1,663  acres  are  under  groves,  33,547  acres  are  old  cultarable 
waste,  and  5,092  acres  are  n3w  fallow.  The  new  land-revenue  assessed  on  the 
jparganah  amounts  to  Rs.  2,92,184,  and  the  cesses  to  Bs.  29,218.  The  revenue 
falls  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1-15-1  on  the  cultivated  acre.  In  1872  the  population 
numbered  157,374  souls  (73,595  females),  giving  445  souls  to  the  square  mik^ 
distributed  amongst  294  inhabited  villages.  The  agricultural  population  mim- 
bors  80,371  souls,  and  possess  1*8  acre  per  head  and  9  acres  per  family.  There 
^re  altogether  306  villages,  with  an  average  area  of  739  acres,  and  ranging 
Trom  3,907  acres  to  47  acres.  The  same  statistics  show  447  persons  as  blind, 
7)4  lepers,  28  deaf  and  dumb,  8  idiots,  and  15  insane  persons  in  the  tahsil 
in  1872. 

The  Nim  Nadi  runs  through  the  centre  of  Atrauli  and  the  southern  portion  of 
Oangiri,  and  the  Chhoiya  joins  the  Nim  in  the  centre  of  Atrauli.  These  streams 
iare  drj  except  during  the  rains.  The  E&li  affords  some  irrigation  throughout 
the  year,  but  owing  to  the  efflorescence  of  reA,  that  which  is  cultivated  one  year 
may  be  barren  the  next,  and  here  reh  was  known  before  the  introduction  of  the 
canal  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  action.  The  physical  conformation  of  the 
tahsil  is  similar  to  that  of  other  ti^cts  throughout  the  Du&b.  First  are  the  low- 
lands of  the  Ganges  comprising  the  old  bed  of  the  river  to  the  extreme  east. 
Next  come  the  uplands  known  as  the  bAngar  or  pahdra^  which  rise  sharply  from 
the  lowlands  and  for  some  distance  contain  light  and  sandy  soil.  This  soil  is 
gradually  exchanged  for  a  olay  and  loam  as  one  proceeds  westward,  and  these 
soils  are  characteristic  of  the  central  portions  of  the  tahsil.  Here  and  there  ex- 
tensive fiior  plains  occur.  Further  west  and  near  the  K&li  oomes  a  second 
long  strip  of  sand,  but  of  much  less  extent  than  the  similar  tract  near  the  Ghtn- 
ges,  and  then  we  have  the  tardi  or  lowlands  of  the  E&li  itself.  Though  so  much 
of  the  old  area  has  been  permanently  alienated  between  1839  and  1868,  the 
increased  value  of  land  and  improvement  in  prices  must  conduce  to  put  a  stop 
to  th^e  transfers,  and  one  ought  not  to  hear  much  of  them  in  future.  The 
culturable  area  of  the  whole  tahsil  is  84  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  ;  cultiva- 
tion covers  79  per  cent,  of  the  culturable  area,  but  irrigation  only  reaches  49  per 
cent,  of  the  cultivation,  and  of  £he  culturable  waste  one  per  cent,  is  under  groves. 

\  0.  0.  Sfo.  188,  dated  Fobraary  7, 1870. 
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There  is  a  less  proportion  of  irrigation  and  a  greater  of  nnirrigated  sandy  soil 
here  than  in  any  other  subdivision  of  the  district. 

Unirrigated  bMr  and  ptiiya  occupy  82  per  cent.,  or  one-third,  and  irrigated 
and  nnirrigated  bh4r  and  pilii/a  together  46  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-half  the 
entire  cultivated  area.     Bdrah  and  manjha  comprise  only  nine  per  cent,  of  the 
cultivated  area.    The  crops  too  are  inferior.     There  is  more  barley  (18  per  cent.) 
and  less  wheat  (18  per  cent.),   more  b&jra  (16  per  cent.)  and  other  inferior 
rain-crops  than  elsewhere.     The  cold- weather  crops  are  48*5  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  crops.    The  old  rate  on  cultivation  amoanted  to  Be.  1*13-3  per  acre^ 
and  is  now  Re.  1-15-1  per  acre.    The  increase  in  revenue  on  the  two  parganahs 
amounts  to  18  per  cent,  on  the  old  revenue  of  Rs.  2,47,136.    The  general 
result  of  the  new  revision  is  that  enhancement  of  the  Government  demand 
has  taken  place  in  79  per  cent,  of  the  villages  and  83  per  cent,  of  the  former 
revenue  :  in  4  per  cent,  of  the  villages  and  2  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  the  assess- 
ment remains  as  it  was  before,  and  in  the  remainder  reductions  have  taken  place. 
These  last  comprise  the  sandy  villages  (8)  east  of  the  ^im,  and  on  the  high 
lands  above  the  Ganges  and  the  villages  ( 19)  lying  in  the  kh&dir  of  the  Ganges. 
The  khfidir  villages  are  generally  thickly  studded  with  patches  of  rehj  and 
if  cultivated  will  only  give  the  poorest  crops.     In  twelve  of  them  the  settle- 
ment has  been  made  for  five  years  only,  and  will  then  be  revised,  as,  owing  to 
the  scanty  cultivation  at  present  existing,  it  was  found  impossible  to   assess 
them  for  a  longer  term.   The  soils  here  were  divided  into  three  classes — (1)  khddir 
bdrah  and  manjha^  with  an  average  rental  of  Rs.  5-4-3  per  acre  ;  (2)  first-class 
outlying  kh&dir  or  sugar-cane  land,  with  an  average  rental  of  Rs.  7-14-5  per  acre  i 
and  (3)  second-class  outlying  kh&dir,  with  an  average  rental  of  Rs.  2-10-2  per 

acre. 

Barault,  a  village  in  parganah  Barauli  and  tahsd  Koil  of  the  Aligarh 
district,  is  distant  13  miles  from  Aligarh.  The  population  in  1865  numbered 
2,274  souls,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,523  inhabitants,  chiefly  Badgdjars. 
The  Ohaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Barauli,  and  in  1873  sup- 
ported a  village  police  numbering  four  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of 
Rs.  234.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-3  was  469,  and  of  those 
348  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  avera^ng  Re.  1-0-5  per  house  and  Re.  0-2-3 
per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was 
Rs.  458,  including  a  balance  of  Rs.  99  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  ezpendi- 
tuxic  was  Rs.  88?. 

Babauli  is  a  small  taluka,  now  called  a  parganah,  lying  to  the  extreme  north- 
of  the  Aligarh  district.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  north-west  by  the 
Bulandahfkhr  district,  and  on  the  south  by  parganahs  Koil  and  Khair  of  the 
Aligarh  tlistrict.  The  census  of  1872  shows  that  it  had  then  a  total  area  of  25 
square  miles  and  617  acres,  of  wluofa  15  square  miles  and  603  acres  were  under 
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cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year 
was  17  square  miles  and  622  acres,  of  which  2  square  miles  and  19  acres  were 
culturable,  and  the  remainder  was  cultivated. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  physical  appearance  of  this  tract,  and  the 
history  of  the  Badgtijar  family  who  own  it  is  given  in  the  district  notice 
(page  445).  Mr.  Rose  made  the  assessment  in  1838.  There  was  then  52  per 
cent,  of  irrigation,  and  the  rate  on  cultivation  fell  at  Be.  1-10-5  per  acre. 
The  present  settlement  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  fi.  Smith,  and  the  statistics  of 
area  are  as  follows  :  -* 
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The.  proportion  of  the  culturable  to  the  total  area  is  only  69  per  cent.,  but 
the  proportion  of  cultivation  to  the  culturable  area  is  89,  and  of  irrigation  to 
cultivated  area  is  60,  showing  an  increase  of  22  per  cent.  The  new  assessment 
amounts  to  Bs.  20,590,  and  the  cesses  to  Bs.  2,059.  The  increase  in  the  revenue 
has  therefore  been  27  per  cent  There  have  been  very  few  changes  in  the 
proprietary  possession  of  the  soil  since  1833.  The  alienations  liave  chiefly  been 
temporary  throufirh  mortgage,  and  these  incumbrances  are  now  being  paid  off. 
The  returns  show  that  in  12  out  of  the  25  villages  in  the  parganah  9,153  acres, 
out  of  a  total  of  16,074  acres,  have  been  transferred,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
these  transfers  are  only  temporary  by  mortgage.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  particulars  of  the  transfers  made  between  1838  and  1868  ;  24  out  of 
the  25  villages  in  the  parganah  still  belong  io  one  owner  : — 
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Mortgages  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  transfers  in  this  parganah.  Mr.  Rose, 
in  his  report  on  the  assessment  in  1838^  remarks  that  ^  the  present  managers 
are  deeply  in  debt^  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  property  will  in  a  few  years 
pass  ont  of  their  possession ;  and,  so  far  as  the  prosperity  of  the  cultivating 
commnnity  and  the  interest  of  the  State  are  concerned,  the  sooner  such  a 
change  takes  place  the  better."  These  expectations  have  not  been  realised  ; 
the  proprietor  of  the  day,  thongh  still  in  debt,  is  in  possession.  Few  sales  have 
taken  place  and  the  mortgages  are  being  gradually  reduced,  whilst  the  general 
rise  in  the  yalue  of  land  will  probably  enable  him  to  clear  off  all  his  present 
incumbrances.  There  have  been  no  farms  or  sales  on  aocount  of  arrears  of 
the  land-revenue  between  1833  and  1868  in  this  parganah,  and  the  present  easy 
assessment  can  without  difficulty  be  paid  from  the  assets.  In  Barauli,  in  1857, 
hereditary  tenants  paid  an  average  rental  of  B3.  1-12-5;  this  had  increased  in 
1868  to  Rs.  2-14-5  ;  tenants-at-will,  in  1857,  paid  on  an  average  Rs.  2-13-8 
per  acre,  and  this  has  been  increased  by  37*2  per  cent.,  or  to  Rs  3-14-8  per 
acre.  The  land-revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Rs.  20,590  (or  with  cesses 
Rs.  22,649),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Re.  1-3-10  per  British  acre  on  the  total  area,  at 
Re.  1-2-6  per  'acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Qovernment  revenue,  and  at 
Rs.  2-0-2  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Barauli  contained  24  inhabited 

villages,  of  which  6  had  less  than  200  inhabitants;  15 
opu  a  on.  ^^  between  200  and  500  ;   2  had  between  500  and 

1,000  ;  and  one  had  between  2,000  and  3,000.  The  settlement  records  show 
altogether  25  villages  distributed  amongst  mah&Is  or  estates.  The  total  popu- 
lation in  1872  numbered  9,652  souls  (4,535  females),  giving  445  to  the  square 
mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  8,591  Eind6s,  of  whom 
4,033  were  females,  and  1,061  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  502  were  females. 
Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census 
shows  1,631  Brahmans,  of  whom  749  were  females  ;  1,433  Rajputs,  including 
617  females ;  406  Baniyas  (200  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  is  included  in  ^'  the  other  castes''  of  the  census  returns,  which 
show  a  total  of  5,121  souls,  of  whom  2,467  are  females.  The  principal 
Brahman  subdivisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Gaur  (249)  and  Saraswat 
(43).  The  Rajptits  belong  chiefly  to  the  Chauh&n  (113),  JAdon  (1,223), 
Gahlot,  Badgdjar,  and  Jangh&ra  dans.  The  Baniyas  comprise  Agarw&ls 
(263),  Dasas,  Ghausainis,  and  Mahesris.  Amongst  the  other  castes  the 
only  one  that  has  more  than  one  thousand  members  is  the  C!ham&r  (1,442). 
The  following  have  more  than  one  hundred  and  less  than  one  thousand 
members  each :— Jdt,  Barhai,  Hajj4m,  Kah4r,  Jogi,  Koli,  Khatik,  Kh&fcrob, 
KumhAr,  and  Qarariya.  The  Musahnins  comprise  Shaikhs  (577)  and  Mevr&tis 
(450). 
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The  occapations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  colleciod  at  &•  eensna 

of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the  male  adali 
population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age)  25  are 
employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Goyernment  servants,  priests^ 
doctorsi  and  the  like  ;  385  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants,  water- 
carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c.  ;  61  in  commerce,  in  buying,  sell- 
ing, keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men,  animalg, 
or  goods  ;  1,490  in  agricultural  operations  ;  458  in  iaduBtrial  occupationa,  arts 
and  mechanics,  and  die  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances,  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  519  persons  returned  as  labourers  and  94 
as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of  age 
or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  104  as  landholders,  4,342  as  cultivators,  and 
5,206  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  educa- 
tional statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  210  males  as  able  to 
read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  5,117  souls. 

Barauli  is  in  reality  a  taluka  still  held  almost  intact  by  Badgujars.  It  be- 
longed to  the  old  parganah  of  Koil,  and  was  not  detached  from  it  until  the 
last  century ;  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  now  regarded  as  one  with  taluka 
Morthal  under  the  name  of  parganah  Morthal  (see  Mobthal).  In  1854,  17 
villages  were  transferred  from  .Barauli  to  parganah  Pah&su  in  the  Bulandshahr 
district.^) 

BsswAH,  a  village  in  parganah  Gorai  and  tahsil  Igl&s  of  the  Aligarh  district, 
is  distant  26  miles  from  Aligarh  and  4  miles  from  Jewar.  He  population  in 
1865  was  8,253,  and  in  1872  there  were  3,541  inhabitants,  chiefly  J4ts.  Beg- 
w4n  gives  its  name  to  a  taluka,  an  account  of  which  has  been  given  in  tho 
district  notice  under  the  head  of  ^^  old  families."  The  Chaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of 
1856)  is  in  force  in  the  village,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  nambering 
seven  men  of  all  grades,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  896.  The  number  of  the  houses 
in  the  town  in  1872-78  was  826,  and  of  those  G9&  were  assessed  with  a  house- 
tax  averaging  Be.  0-18-10  per  house  and  fie.  0-2-9  per  head  of  the  population 
per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  666,  including  a  balance 
of  Bs.  64  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  jexpendrtnre  was  Bs.  62.9. 

BiJAiQABH,  or  Gambhira  as  it  is  often  called,  a  town  in  parganah  Akrabad 
and  tahsill  Sikandra  Rao  of  iJbe  Aligarh  district,  is  12  miles  from  Aligarh  and 
10  miles  from  Sikandra.  The  population  in  1853  numbered  4,449  souls,  and 
in  1865  there  were  4,798  inhabitants.  In  1872  there  were  5,652  inhabitants, 
pf  whom  5^228  were  Hindns  (2,359  females)  and  424  were  Muaalmdns  (197 
females).  The  town  site  occupies  41  square  acres,  giving  138  souls  to  the  acre. 
A  fair  kuchcha  road  runs  from  l^Us  by  S&sni,  and  jmssing  the  fort  of  Bijai- 
garh  joins  &e  Grand  Trunk  Road  above  Akrabad.  The  neighbourhood  is 
""^  1 G.  O.  I?o.  1169,  dated  March  8, 18ff4. 
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irrigated  from  a  r&jbaha  of  the  Ganges  CanaL  There  is  a  watchman's  post,  a 
school,  and  a  post-office  here.  The  town  is  purely  an  agricaltural  one,  but  rapidly^ 
advancing  in  prosperity.  The  Ohaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in> 
Bijaigarh,  and  in  1873  supported  a  viUage  police  numbering  nine  men  of  all 
grades  at  an  annual  oost  of  Bs.  516.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town 
in  1872-73  was  968,  and  of  these  795  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging 
Be.  1-1*2  per  house  and  Be.  0-2-5  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum. 
The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  856,  including  a  balance  of  Be.  0-8-11 
from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bs.  729. 

Bijaigarh  was  held  by  Bhagwant  Singh  in  1803,  and  was  not  taken  without 
some  trouble.  There  is  a  monument  here  to  Colonel  Gordon,  who  was  killed  by 
the  accidental  explosion  of  a  tumbril  afler  the  fort  had  been  taken.  The  neigh- 
bouring fort  of  Elaohaura  was  held  by  Th&kur  Harkishan  Singh  of  Beswdn,  and 
in  the  attack  Major  Nairn,  of  the  2nd  Cavalry,  lost  his  life.  The  slab  erected  to 
hia  memory  was  in  1853  removed  to  Bhadw&s,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Bead 
between  Eta  and  Aligarh.  The  graves  of  those  who  fell  at  Bijaigarh  are  in  the* 
low  duhar  lands  below  the  fort,  and  those  who  fell  at  Eachaura  are  buried  in 
Lohir-ke-Nagla. 

ChakdatjS,  a  town  in  parganah  Chandaus  and  tahsili  Ehair  of  the  Aligarh 
district,  lies  in  latitude  28**-5'.2^  and  longitude  77*.54'.7",  at  an  elevation  of 
699*3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  upper  markstone  of  the  Great  Tri- 
gonometrical Survey  station  is  on  a  high  bank  of  accumulated  sand  about  400 
yards  from  the  village  of  that  name.     The  village  of  Umri  lies  to  the  south-west 
of  the  station  5*9  miles,  and  Elampur  north-west  2*4  miles.     This  height  was 
deduced  trigonometrically.     Chandaus  is  distant  20  miles  from  Aligarh  and  6 
miles  from  Somna.    The  population  in  1865  was  2,512,  and  in  1872  was 
2,931.     There  is  a  police-station  and  a  post-office  here.     The   Chaukid&ri  Act 
(XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Chandaus,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police 
numbering  seven  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  396.    The  number 
of  tilie  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  620,  and  of  these  570  were  assessed 
with  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  1-3-7  per  house  and  Be.  0-3-9  per  head  of 
the  population  per  annum.    The  income  for  the  same  year  was  B«.  724,  includ- 
ing a  balance  of  Bs.  28  from  the  previous  year,   and  the  expenditure  was 
Bs.  627. 

Chandaus,  a  parganah  of  tahsil  Ehair  in  the  Aligarh  district,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  parganah  Ehurja  of  the  Bulandshahr  district,  on  the  south  by 
Khair,  on  the  east  by  Khurja  and  Koil,  and  on  the  west  by  parganah  Jewar 
of  the  Bulandshahr  district  and  Tappal  of  this  district.  Acoording  to  the  census 
of  1872  this  parganah  had  then  a  total  area  of  103  square  miles  and  137  acres^ 
of  which  68  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to 
Qovemment  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  102.  square  mileS;  of  which 
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67  square  miles  were  cultivated,  14  square  miles  were  cultnrable,  and  21  square 
miles  were  barren.  Ghandaus  is  drained  by  the  Karon  Nadi,  which  is  dry  ex- 
cept during  the  rains.  Three  separate  lines  of  bhiAr  or  sandhills  run  through 
this  parganah  and  Khair,  and  of  these  the  western  ridge,  which  may  be  said  to 
form  the  natural  boundary  between  Ghandaus  and  Tappal,  is  almost  unbroken. 
The  middle  ridge  follows  the  course  of  the  Karon  Nadi,  crossing  the  stream  from 
the  left  to  the  right  bank  near  Doohita,  whilst  the  eastern  ridge,  rising  here  and 
there  among  lowljong  villages,  is  less  easily  traced  as  a  continuous  line  ;  occa- 
sional short  spurs  jut  out  from  each  range.  Water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  18  to 
30  feet  from  the  surface,  and  wicker-lined  wells,  which  last  from  two  to  three 
years,  are  easily  made.  Of  the  79  estates  at  settlement,  39  were  zamind&ri,  37 
were  imperfect  pattid&ri,  one  was  imperfect  pattid&ri,  and  two  were  held  free  of 
revenue,  and  in  all  these  estates  only  10*57  per  cent,  of  the  land-revenue  was 
paid  by  landholders  possessing  one  or  more  villages. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  this  par- 
ganah since  1838 : — 


Areahddin  1868. 

Carte. 

Area   held 

Area  trans- 

in 1838. 

ferred. 

Area. 

Bereniic. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Re. 

Chtnhfta 

•••          ••• 

M« 

28,091 

13,676 

14,416 

15.854 

Jat 

•••          ••• 

•  •• 

16,766 

4,098 

11,658 

15,981 

J&don 

•M                         ••• 

••• 

8,881 

1.684 

12,257 

8,068 

Brahnun  ..• 

•••                        ••• 

••• 

4,481 

2,683 

1,738 

1,078 

GofthAln   ... 

•••                         ••• 

•  •• 

605 

101 

504 

788 

Naa-MuBlim 

t«*                        ••• 

•  •• 

19,613 

5,846 

6,767 

6,969 

Sikh 

Total 

••• 

309 

154 

155 

993 

65,676 

99,182 

37,494 

43,207 

Ghandaus  includes  taluka  Pis&wa,  which  is  separately  mentioned  in  the  district 
notice.  The  present  settlement  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  The  statistics 
of  area  show  a  total  area  of  66,343  acres,  of  which  13,382  acres  are  entered  as 
barren  and  1,028  as  held  free  of  revenue.  The  assessable  area  is  distributed 
as  follows: 


Ctdturabte. 

Cultitfated. 

New  fallow. 

Old  waste. 

Groves. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 
19,844 

Grand 
Total. 

Total. 

648 

8,101 

157 

8,906 

98,763 

43,097 

51,938 
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These  figures  show  that  the  proportion  of  culturable  land  to  the  total  area 
amounts  to  78  per  cent^  and  the  proportion  of  cultivation  to  the  culturable  area 
is  83  per  cent.  Irrigation  reaches  only  55  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  and 
only  17  per  cent,  of  the  culturable  waste  is  available  for  the  extension  of  culti- 
vation. Much  of  this  culturable  waste  is  under  dh&k  jungle  which  sooner  or 
later  must  come  under  the  plough,  but  much  of  it  also  is  of  such  a  character  as 
will  prevent  any  attempt  at  its  cultivation,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  actual  margin 
of  available  land  fit  for  cultivation  is  hardly  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  culti« 
Tated  area  in  this  parganah. 

By  the  recent  settlement  the  land-revenue  has  been  fixed  at  Bs.  90,890  and 
the  oeeses  at  Bs.  9,089.  The  new  land-revenue  falls  at  Bs.  2-1-9  on  the  culti- 
Tated  acre,  and  gives  a  rise  of  14  per  cent,  on  the  old  assesment  (Rs.  79,308)* 
Irrigation  has  increased  by  32'  5  per  cent.,  and  cultivation  by  3*6  per  cent,  sinca 
last  settlement. 

The  statistics  of  the  successive  revisions  of  settlement  in  this  parganah  may 
be  shown  as  follows  : — 


Tear. 

No.  of  Tillages. 

lAnd-revenae. 

Year. 

Ko.  Of  TflUgei. 

limd-reveiiiio* 

Bs. 

* 

Ba 

U09.U      ... 

••  • 

4S,S82 

1821-87       ... 

61 

60,661 

1612-16      ... 

60 

63,929 

1888-6a      ... 

64 

79,57T 

I61S-20      M« 

61 

60,661 

1868 

••• 

79,141 

During  the  first  settlement  several  villages  now  separated  were  then  indifr- 
ded  in  others,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  parganah  was  much  as  it  is  now,  and  two 
villages  were  then  and  are  still  held  free  of  revenue.  The  revenue  of  four  villages 
of  the  second  settlement  and  of  three  villages  of  the  third  settlement  cannot 
now  be  traced.  4,441  acres  were  farmed  for  arrears  of  land-revenue  during  the 
currency  of  the  past  settlement,  and  2,926  acres  were  sold,  aggregating  11  pet 
cent,  of  the  total  area  and  14  per  cent  of  the  revenue.  Much  of  this  wtus  dud 
to  the  difficulty  found  in  borrowing  money,  awing  to  the  smallness  of  the  secu- 
rity that  could  be  offered  by  the  petty  proprietary  body  and  the  absence  of  any 
wealthy  body  of  traders.  Bs.  4,728  were  remitted  from  the  revenue  demand  in 
CSbandaus  during  1860-61,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  revenue  has  been  punctually  paid 
in  this  parganah.  The  following  statement  shows  the  mode  of  transfer,  the  aver- 
age price  per  acre,  and  the  average  number  of  years'  purchase  of  the  land-reve- 
nue brought  by  the  areas  transferred  between  1838  and  1868.     It  is  to  be 
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noted  that  if  a  single  plot  or  estate  has  changed   hands  ten  times,  ten  entries 
have  been  made  in  this  aoooant: — 


1838-1848. 

) 84  9- 1858. 

1859-1868. 

Total. 

Mode   of 
tmnsfer. 

r 

1 
< 

6 

P4 

1 

o 

1 

c 

01 

>-• 

4-26 

2-7 

3-43 

8-21 

i 

i 

o 

08 

■c 

04 

• 
OD 

SB 

t 

a 
o* 

6- 

4*96 

8-35 

4-86 

^ 

a; 

OS 

I 

i 

•8 
1 

s 

iS 

7- 

4-27 

3-68 

5-56 

• 

s 

< 

• 

cS 

s 
£ 

1 

2 

0 

PrlTate  aale. 
Mortgage  ... 
Auctiou  sa)e, 

Acrea. 

1,108 
5,578 

5,204 

11,885 

R8.a.p 

8  15     6 

9  5  1] 
4     5     8 

3     6     2 

Acres 

2,774 

4,B6o 
2,677 

Rs.  a.  p. 

8     8     9 
6     I    10 
4     6     9 

Acres. 

11,787 

8,893 
4,873 

Bs.  a.  p. 

9    2     1 
4  11     8 
4  18     5 

Acres. 

16,61  • 

18,882 
12,254 

Ra.m.p. 

8  10    7 
4    6    8 

4     8     6 

8-74 

4* 

8-54 

Total  ... 

10,317 

6     5     3 

24,503 

8  18     9 

48,705 

5  18    9  4-87 

The  transfers  by  revenue  process  have  also  been  considerable^  anionnting  to 
2|866  aores  daring  the  first  ten  years  of  the  expired  settlement,  and  shomng  for 
liie  whole  term  4,441  acres  farmed  for  arrears  of  revenue  and  2,926  sold  on  the 
same  account.  The  average  price  brought  at  these  sales  was  only  Rs.  2-4-10  per 
jkcre,  or  1*48  year's  purchase  on  the  revenue.  IVivate  sales  are  the  true  atand- 
ard  of  the  value  of  land,  and  in  this  parganah  the  price  at  private  sales  during 
the  last  twelve  years  of  the  expired  settlement  was  102*6  per  cent,  higher 
Chan  during  the  first  eleven  years.  On  the  whole,  32  per  cent,  of  the  area  bear* 
ing  34  per  cent,  of  the  land-revenue  had  been  permanently  alienated  in  1868, 
and  11  per  cent,  of  the  area  bearing  12  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  was  mortgaged 
or  in  farm.  Out  of  28,182  acres  transferred,  11,728  acres  belonged  to  proprie- 
tors-owning three-fourths  of  a  village  or  more.  The  kharif  crop  occupies  44 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  cultivated  area,  and  in  it  jodr  covers  16  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area,  b4jra  12  per  cent.,  cotton  9  per  cent.,  and  moth  6  per  cent.  Amongst 
the  roM  crops,  wheat  occupies  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivation,  befor  20  per 
oent.^  and  gram  8  per  cent.  4,092  acres,  or  9  per  cent,  of  the  cultivation,  are 
leased  on  payments  in  kind.  There  were  9,245  bulls  and  bullocks,  5,192  bufia- 
loes,  6,244  cows,  522  horses,  and  6,375  goats  and  sheep  in  the  parganah  in 
1868.  640  holdings  are  held  as  seer  by  proprietors,  623  by  hereditary  tenants, 
and  1,505  by  tenants-at-will,  inoluding  revenue-free  estates,  with  an  average 
area  of  22*2  acres,  11*1  acres,  and  15  acres  respectively.  The  average  rental  is 
Bs.  8-7-2  per  acre,  and  hereditary  tenants  pay  on  an  average  Bs.  3-1-8  per 
acre,  whilst  tenants-at-will  pay  Rs.  3-8-10  per  acre.  Altogether  SO  per  cent  of 
the  cultivated  area  is  held  by  cultivating  proprietors.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  expired  settlement  only  70  holdings  were  entered  as  possessed  by  hereditary 
tenants,  with  an  average  area  of  15*2  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  Bs*  2-7-0 
pbr  aGre,  whilst  tenants-at-will  held  1,493  holdings,  with  an  average  area  of  17 
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acres  and  an  average  rental  of  Bs.  2-12-5  per  acre.    The  oomparaiive  areas  held 
by  each  claas  are  as  follows  : — 


1869. 


Hereditary  UdahU 

Tenanti-at-will 


According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Chandaus  contained  64  inhabited 

Tillages,  of  which  12  had  less  than  200  inhabitants;  20 
Population.  ^^^  between  200  and  500  ;  21  had  between  500  and 

1,000;  9  had  between  1,000  and  2,000;  and  2  had  between  2,000  and  3,000. 
The  settlement  records  show  that  in  1874  there  were  76  mahdls  or  estates  in  the 
parganah,  and  66  villages,  with  an  average  area  of  1,005  acres ;  the  largest  having 
3,835  acres,  and  the  smallest  having  105  acres.    The  total  population  in  1872 
numbered  38,699  souls  (18,033  females),  giving  376  to  the  sqnare  mile.  Classi- 
fied according  to  religion,  there  were  35,172   Hindiis,  of  whom  16,818  were 
females ;  3,527  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  1,645  were  females.    Distributing 
the    Hindd   population    amongst  the   four  great  classes,  the  census  shows 
6,456   Brahmans,  of  whom    2,999   were  females;  4,828  Bajptits,  including 
2,164   females  ;  1,603  Baniyas  (760  females);  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  is  included  in  **  the  other  castes'*  of  the  census  returns,  which  show 
a  total  of  22,285  souls,  of  whom  10,465  are  females.    The  principal  Brahman 
snbdivisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Gaur  (4,080),  Saraswat  (291),  and 
Eanaujija.    The  Bajputs  belong  to  the  Chauh&n  (2,538),  Badgujar  (140),  Gah- 
lot  (61),  JAdon  (1,221),  Janghira  (179),  and  BhAl  clans,  and  the  Baniyas  to 
the  Agarw&l  (454),  Dasa  (538),  Chausaini,  Mahesn,  B&rahsaini,  and  Gur&kfi 
subdivisions.    Amongst  the  other  castes,  the  following  have  more  than  one 
thousand  members  each :— J&t  (4,381),  Cham&r  (5,700),  Ehatlk  (1,787),  and  Orh 
(1,055)  s  the  following  having  between  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  members : — 
Sonir,  Barhai,  Hajjim,  M41i,  Bh&t,  Eal&l,  Gosh4in,  Ahir,  Darzi,  Kah&r,  Jogi, 
Bairfcgi,  Ohobi,  Loh&r,  Eoli,  Sweeper,  Eumhdr,  Garariya,  Aheriya  (376), 
Banj4ra,  Dhiina,  Teli,  and  Riw&ri.    The  Musalmins  comprise  Shaikhs  (232), 
PatbAns  (98),  Musalm&n  Rajptits  (89),  and  those  entered  without  distinction. 
The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.     From  these  it  appears  that  of  the  male 
adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age)  114 
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are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  saoh  as  Qoyernment  aervantSy   priesta, 
doctors,  and  the  like  ;  1,308  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servanta^  water- 
carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  558  in  oommeroe,    in   buying, 
selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men,  animals, 
or  goods;  6,750  in  agricnltural  operations  ;  1,444  in  industrial  occapations, 
arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  sabstances,  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  animal..    There  were  1,928  persons  retamed  as  laboarers  and 
365  as  of  no  specified  occupation.    Taking  the  total  population,  irrespeetive  of 
age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  723  as  landholders,  18,909  as  cultivators, 
and  19,667  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.     The 
educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  810  males  as  able 
to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  20,666  souls. 
In  1838  Ghandaus  comprised  62  villages,  with  an  area  of  60,441  acres  and  a 
revenue  of  Bs.  72,266,  and  in  1840-41  one  village  was  received  from  parganah 
Koil,  two  villages  from  Khdrja  in  the  Bulandshahr  district,  and  one  village 
from  Khair,  leaving  Ghandaus  possessed  of  66  villages.     Ghandaus  was  ori- 
ginally occupied  and  owned  by  Ghauh&ns  ;  but  even  at  last  settlemenj^  the  J&ti 
of  the  Tappal  family  held  nearly  half  the  parganah.     The  Ghauh&ns,  however, 
still  retain  17  out  of  21  villages  held  by  them  in  1838. 

Ghhabra  Rafatpttb,  a  town  in  parganah  Gangiri  of  the  Aligarh  district, 
is  distant  23  miles  from  Aligarh  and  11  miles  from  Atrauli.  The  population 
in  1865  numbered  2,130  souls,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,072  inhabitants. 
The  Ghaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Ghbarra,  and  in  1873  supported 
a  village  police  numbering  three  men  of  all  grades,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  162. 
The  number  of  the  bouses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  454,  and  of  these  402 
were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  1-2-9  per  head  and  Be.  0-3-8 
per  bead  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was 
Rs.  627,  including  a  balance  of  Bs.  155  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expen- 
diture was  Bs.  470. 

DXDOir,  a  town  in  parganah  Gangiri  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant 
28  miles  from  Aligarh  anil  14  miles  from  Atrauli.  The  population  in  1865 
numbered  1,797  souls,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,092  inhabitants.  There  is  a 
poUoe-station  here  sii^ce  1851,  now  a  first-class  station*  The  Chaukid&ri  Act 
(XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  D&don,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police 
numbering  five  men  of  all  grades  at-an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  288.  The  number 
of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  427,  and  of  these  359  were  assessed 
with  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  0-9-2  per  head  and  Be.  0-1-7  per  head  of 
the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  240,  includ- 
ing a  balance  of  Bs.  34  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was 
Bs.  235.  D&don  is  the  residence  of  a  branch  of  the  Bhikampur  talukadU 
family. 
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Dabtafur,  a  town  in  parganah  H&thras  of  the  Aligarh  distriot,  is  distant 
six  miles  from  H&thras  and  14  miles  from  Aligarh.  The  population  in  1865 
numbered  2,729  sonls,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,763  inhabitants.  Daryapnr 
was  the  seat  of  an  old  rdj  held  by  the  Porach  Bajpiits.  It  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  J6ts,  and  the  Porachs  retired  to  Husain,  which  they  have  also 
recently  lost.  The  Ghankid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Daryapnr, 
and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering  seven  men  of  all  grades,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  Rs.  396.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73 
was  594,  and  of  these  549  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  1-0-10 
per  house  and  Be.  0-3-4  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income 
for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  689,  including  a  balance  of  Bs.  110  from  the  previous 
year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  632. 

Datauli,  a  town  in  parganah  Atrauli  of  the  Aligarh  district^  is  distant 
21  miles  from  Aligarh  and  10  miles  from  Atrauli.  The  population  in  1865  was 
2,934,  and  in  1872  there  were  3,437  inhabitants.  Datauli  gives  its  name  to  a 
ialuka  held  by  Path&ns,  some  account  of  whom  is  given  under  the  district 
notice.  The  Ghaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Datauli,  and  in 
1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering  seven  men  of  all  grades  at  an 
annual  cost  of  Bs.  396.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73 
was  722,  and  of  these  588  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  0-15-2 
per  house  and  Be.  0-2-7  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income 
for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  558,  including  a  balance  of  Be.  0-1-0  from  the 
previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bs.  558. 

GANGfRi,  a  parganah  in  the  Atrauli  tahsil  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  parganah  Atrauli  and  the  Ganges,  on  the  east  by 
the  Eta  district,  on  the  west  by  Atrauli  and  Koil,  and  on  the  south  by  Akra- 
bad  and  Sikandra  Bao.  According  to  the  census  of  1872  this  parganah  had 
then  a  total  area  of  185  sqaare  miles  and  30  acres,  of  which  125  square  miles 
were  under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the 
same  year  was  1 84  square  miles,  of  which  124  square  miles  were  cultivated,  37 
square  miles  were  culturable,  and  23  square  miles  were  barren.  Until  1870 
Gangiri  was  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  running  along  the  eastern  side 
of  parganah  Atrauli  from  north  to  south,  and  containing  only  26  villages, 
with  an  area  of  27,097  acres,  or  42*3  square  miles.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  its  present  area  has  been  received  from  parganah  Atrauli  since  then. 
As  these  changes  were  made  subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  the  rent-rate 
reports,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  comparison  with  past  statistics.^ 
It  will  be  merely  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  results  of  the  present  settlement 
as  affecting  the  present  area.  The  area  in  1874  amounted  to  118,349  acres, 
or  184   square  miles  and  589  acres,  of  which   14,822   acres  were  barren, 

^  ISox  an  account  of  Qangiri  as  it  was,  lee  Be?.  Bep.,  IV.,  87. 
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and  316  acres  were  hold  free  of  revenue.     The  assessable  area  was  distribnted 
as  follows : — 
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Here  the  oultarable  area  is  87  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  the  cultivated  area 
18  77  per  cent,  of  the  cultarable  area,  and  the  irrigated  aiea  is  41  per  oent. 
ef  the  cultivated  area.  The  actual  margin  left  for  inoreased  cultivation  is  32 
per  cent,  of  the  oultarable  area.  Seven  villages  in  the  Gangea  kh&dir  are 
aflsesaed  for  terms  of  five  years  only.  The  total  land-rev^iae  of  the  parganah 
at  present  is  Rs.  1^44,909,  and  the  cesses  are  Bs.  14,413. 

Aocording  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Gangiri  contained  133  inhabited 

villages,  of  which  33  had  less  than  200  inhabitants ; 
Populatfon.  g^  ^^^  between  200  and  500 ;  33   had  between  500 

and  1,000 ;  8  had  between  1,000  and  2,000  ;  6  had  between  2,000  and  3,000, 
and  two  had  between  3,000  and  5,000.  The  towns  containing  more  than  5,000 
inhabitants  were  the  total  population  in  1872  numbered  76,727  souls  ( 35,831 
females),  giving  415  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there 
were  63,324  Hindus,  of  whom  29,846  were  females;  13,396  Musalmans, 
amongst  whom  6,483  were  females ;  and  7  Ohristians.  Distributing  the  Hindu 
population  amongat  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  4,783  Brahmans, 
of  whom  1,283  were  females  ;  2,124  Rajputs,  including  905  females;  2,399  Bani- 
yas  (1,131  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  *^  the 
other  castes''  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  54,018  souls,  of 
whom  25,127  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman  subdivisions  found  in 
this  parganah  are  the  Gaur  (217),  Saraswat,  and  Eanaujiya.  The  Rajputs 
chiefly  belong  to  the  Chauh&n  (306),  Badguj&r,  Gahlot,  J4don  (652),  Pundfr, 
Solankhi,  Gkdiarw&r,  Bais,  Gaur,  and  Aghaya  dans ;  and  the  Baniyas  to  the  D&sa 
Ghauaaini  (269),  Agarw&l,  B4rahsaini  and  Mahesri  subdivisiona.  Amongst 
the  other  castes  the  following  show  more  than  one  thousand  members : — Jat 
(3,293),  Barhai,  Hajjam,  Kal&l  (1,753),  Ahir  (8,633),  Kachhi  (2,666),  Eah&r,  Koli 
(2,271),  C!ham&r  (12,969),  Khatik,  Kh&krob,  Qarariya  (2,396),  and  Lodha  (5,932). 
The  following  castes  have  less  than  one  thausand,  but  more  than  one  hundred 
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isiemberB  each:— Son&r,  M&liy  Qoshdin,  Darzi,  Jogi,  Bair&giy  Dhobi^  Knmh&r, 
.Aheriya,  Banj4ra,  E&yath,  Mall&hy  and  Teli.  The  Musalm&ns  comprise  Shaikhs 
(1,640),  Sayyids  (646),  Mughals  (71),  and  PatMns  (4,222)  ;  the  remaining 
Uluhammadans  are  unspecified. 

The  land-revenue  for  1872  amounted  to  Bs.  1,44,909  (or  with  cesses 
Xls.  1,66,541),  falling  at  a  rate  of  Be.  1-3-7  per  British  acre  on  the  total  area, 
at  Be.  1-3-8  per  acre  on  the  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue,  and  at 
He.  1-13-1  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  The  sum  paid  by  cultivators  to  the 
landowners  as  rent  and  oesses  daring  the  same  year  has  been  estimated  at 
Bs.  2,73,939. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.    From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 

Occupations. 

male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 

age)  108  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  ser- 
vants, priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  2,777  in  dom  ;stio  service,  as  personal  ser- 
vants, water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c. ;  1,171  in  commerce, 
in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods;  13,434  in  agricaltural  oparationa;  2,891  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.     There  were  3,792  persons  returned  as  labour- 
'  ers  and  395  as  of  no  specified  occnpation.     Taking  the   total   population, 
irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  1,169  as  landholders,  40,379 
as  cultivators,  and  35,179  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agricul- 
ture.   The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,172 
males  as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering 
40,896  souls.     In  1854  parganah  Gangiri  received  three  villages  from  Atraali, 
making  in  all  26  villages.     Its  present  boundaries  were  fixed  ^  in  1370,  and 
increased  the  area  from  27,097  acres  to  118,349  acres,  by  the  addition  of  vil- 
lages from  parganah  Atranli  (see  Atrauli  parganah).     One-third  of  the  pro- 
prietary rights  in  the  old  parganah  has  changed  hands  and  been  permanently 
alienated  from  the  original  owners  between  1839  and  1868,  or  170  shares  out 
of  520. 

GANofBi,  a  village  in  parganah  Atrauli  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant 
24  miles  from  Aligarh  and  16  miles  from  Atrauli.  The  population  in  1865 
numbered  1,284  souls,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,253  inhabitants.  Ganglri  lies 
on  the  route  from  Koil  by  Jal&li  and  K&sganj  to  Budaon,  distant  llj^  miles 
from  Jalili  and  12}  miles  from  K&sganj.  For  the  road  from  Jal&li  see 
JalAIli.  To  K&sganj  the  road  is  unmetalled  throughout,  and  crosses  the  Nim 
Kadi  by  a  bridge  at  Mals&i,  and  passes  Dholna  at  five  miles.  The  Ohaukid&ri  Act 
(XX,  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Gangiri,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police 
~  iQ.  0.,  N.  W.  P.,  No,  182,  dated  7th  Fcbmary,  1870, 
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numbering  4  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annnal  cost>  of  Rs.  216.  The  tiomber  of 
the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  469,  and  of  these  387  were  assessed  with 
a  house-tax  areraging  Re.  0-15-3  pet  house  and  Ele.  0-2-7  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation per  annum.  The  incoms  for  the  same  year  was  Rs.  417,  ioclading  a 
balance  of  Rs.  49  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  365. 
There  is  a  police-station  here  and  a  post-offlce. 

Gaunda,  a  town  in  parganah  Gorai  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  16 
miles  from  Beswan  and  12  miles  from  Aligarh.  In  1865  there  were  2,052 
inhabitants,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,312.     There  is  an  outpost  of  police  here. 

Gharbara,  a  town  in  parganah  Khair  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  dis- 
tant 37  miles  from  Aligarh  and  6  miles  from  Tappal.  The  population  in  1865 
numbered  2,578  seals,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,351  inhabitants. 

GoRAi,  a  parganah  in  tahsd  Igl&s  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  bounded  on 
the  iiorth  bj  Hasangarh,  on  the  south  by  part  of  Hasangarh  and  the  Mah&ban 
parganah  of  Muttra,  on  the  east  by  parganah  H&thras,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Muttra  district.  According  to  the  census  of  1872  this  parganah  had  then  a 
total  area  of  88  square  miles  and  462  acres,  of  which  79  square  miles  were 
under  oultiration.  The  area  assessed  to  GoFcrnmeut  revenue  during  the  same 
year  was  80  square  miles,  of  which  71  square  miles  were  cultivated,  3  square 
miles  were  cultnrable,  and  6  square  miles  were  barren.  The  general  features 
of  the  parganah  resemble  those  of  Hasangarh,  and  both  are  described  under 
Igl&s.  The  changes  that  took  place  during  the  currency  of  the  past  settlement 
have  been  so  great  as  to  render  any  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  parganah  as 
it  now  exists  with  the  statistics  of  previous  settlements  difficult  without  details 
which  ate  out  of  place  here.  The  existing  settlement  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Patterson.  The  total  area  was  then  found  to  comprise  56,797  acres,  of  which 
4,020  acres  were  barren  and  1,763  acres  were  held  free  of  revenue.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  assessable  area  are  as  follows: — 
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These  figures  show  that  the  perc^oto^e  of  the  (ftiltUi'iSbte'fo  the  total  area  is  90f 
of  cultivation  to  the  cultnrable:  airea  is  95,  and  of  irrigation  to  Cultivation  is  80. 
Only  five  per  cent,  of  the  ctfltui^ble  area  remains  to  come  under  ilie  plough. 
Cultivation  has  increased  by  0*8  per  o^nt.  sinc^  Jast  settlement,  and  i)-xigation 
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by  19'3  per  cent.  The  laud-revenue  assessed  amounts  to  Qs.  1,22,110,  and  the 
cesses  to  Bs.  12,211.  During  the  currency  of  the  past  settlement,  18  whole 
villages  and  54  parts  of  villages,  comprisiDg  20,816  acres,  were  transferred  iu 
lgl6s,  and  of  these  16,394  acres  passed  for  ever  from  the  hands  of  the  old  pro- 
prietary body.  In  addition,  7,613  acres  were  temporarily  farmed  on  account 
of  arrears  of  land-revenue.  As  the  settlement  went  on  the  rise  in  prices  told  on 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  by  the  close  of  the  settlement  the  average  price  per 
acre  increased  by  65  per  cent.  Talukas  Kanka,  Iglas,  Besw&n,  and  Kajraut  are 
separately  mentioned  in  the  district  notice. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mode  of  transfer,  the  area  transferred,  the 
price  per  acre,  and  the  number  of  years'  purchase  on  the  land-revenue  of  the 
areas  transferred  during  the  three  decades  of  the  expired  settlement.  The  aver- 
age price  from  all  sources  was  Bs.  9-2-1 1  per  acre,  and  the  average  years'  pur- 
chase was  405  years. 


1839-1848. 

1849-1868. 

1869-1868. 

Mode  of  transfer. 

Average  price 
per  acre. 

Tears'     pur- 
chase. 

i 

< 

Average  price 
per  acre. 

Tears'     pur- 
chase. 

1 

S 

•n 

Friyate  sale     ... 
Mortgage 
Auction  by  Court 
Bale  for  arrears 
of  reTcnue. 

Acref. 

1.386 

4,64* 

6^479 

236 

Bs.  a.  p. 

8  14    7 

6  3    3 

7  7     6 
6     2     1 

8A 

i 

Acres. 

3,171 
9,669 
2,937 

Bs.  a.  p. 

6    8    2 

8    2    6 
10     1     7 

... 

4A 

*A 

... 

•Acres 

4,584 
4,008 
2,966 
1,088 

Bs.  a.  p. 

11  9    2 

12  7    8 
10  10  10 

7     3     9 

s 

Total 

11,643 

6  18     6 

2| 

8,677 

9     8  10 

4A 

12,696 

11     4    9 

8A 

In  Gorai,  out  of  48,787  acres  under  cultivation  at  measurement,  38,355  acres, 
or  78' 6  per  cent.,  were  held  by  tenants;  and  of  these,  10,959  acres,  or  28*5  per 
cent.,  were  held  by  tenants  with  a  right  of  occupancy,  each  of  whose  holdings 
on  an  average  covered  11*9  acres,  whilst  the  average  holding  of  tenants-at-will 
was  14*1  acres,  and  of  all  tenants  was  13*2  acres.  Tenants  ^ith  a  right  of 
occupancy  paid  an  average  rental  of  Bs.  3*13-3  per  acre,  and  tenantsrat-will  paid 
Bs  4-1-8  per  acre,  the  average  for  all  being  Bs.  4-0-5  per  acre.  Sixty  villages  are 
held  on  a  zamind&ri  tenure,  four  villages  in  perfect  pattid&ri,  and  59  villages  in 
bh&yachdra  tenure.  Fifty-two  villages,  pajring  a  revenue  of  Bs.  45,587,  belong  to 
proprietors  who  own  more  than  one  village  ;  15  villages,  paying  a  revenue  of 
Bs.  11,713,  belong  to  one  owner  or  to  less  than  six  sharers ;  and  46  villages, 
paying  Bs.  52,208,  to  more  than  six  sharers.  Bs.  IfiSO  lyere  remitted  in  1838 
on  account  of  the  famine  of  1837,  and  Bs.  2,516  were  remitted  in  1662  on 
account  of  the  famine  of  1860-61. 
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According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Qorai  contained  105  i 

villages,  of  which  89  had  less  than  200  inhabitants;  35 
Popalation.  ^^  between  200  and  500;  19  had  between  500  and 

1,000;  11  had  between  1,000  and  2,000,  and  one  had  between  3,000  and  5,000. 

The  settlement  records  show  113  villages  distributed  amongst  116  mab&la 
or  estates  in  1874.  The  average  area  of  each  village  is  503  acres.  The  total 
population  in  1872  numbered  47,827  souls  (21,848  females),  giving  537  to  the 
square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  45,156  Hindus,  of 
whom  20,629  were  females ;  2,671  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  1,219  were 
females.  Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes, 
the  census  shows  10,845  Brahmans,  of  whom  4,925  were  females  ;  752  Rajputs, 
including  341  females  ;  2,229  Baniyas  (1,030  females)  ;  whilst  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the  other  castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which 
show  a  total  of  31,330  souls,  of  whom  14,333  are  females.  The  principal 
Brahman  subdivisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Saraswat  (1 ,229)  and 
Gaur  (370);  the  Rajpdts  chiefly  belong  to  the  J&don  (230),  Jangh&ra,  (188), 
Chauh&n,  Badgdjar,  Gahlot  and  Jaisw&r  clans,  and  the  Baniyas  belong  to  the 
Agarw&l  (1,254),  D&sa,  Chausaini,  Mahesri,  and  B&rahsaini  subdivisions. 
Amongst  the  other  castes  the  following  show  more  than  one  thousand  members : — 
J4t  (9,958),  Barhai,  Hajj&m,  Kachhi  (1,118),  Koli  (1,283),  Chamfir  (7,514), 
Khatik,  Eh&krob,  and  Garariya  (1,131).  The  following  have  between  one 
hundred  and  one  thousand  members  each  : — Son&r,  Bh&t,  KaUl,  Dand,  Kah4r, 
Jogi,  Bair&gi,  Dhobi,  Eumh&r,  Aheriya,  E&yath,  Dhtiua,  Mallah,  and  Teli. 
Husalm&ns  oomprise  Shaikhs  (HI)  and  Path&ns  (177)  ;  the  remainder  are 
unspecified. 

The  occupatians  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.     From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
QecQpationa.  ,  '^^ 

male  adult  population  (not  less  than  filleen  years  of 
age)  174  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Qoverument  servants, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  1,814  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants, 
water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  Ac.  ;  902  in  commerce,  in  buy- 
ing, selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men, 
animals,  or  goods  ;  7,893  in  agricultural  operations  ;  2,014  in  industrial  occupa- 
tions, arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  2,862  persons  returned  as  labour- 
ers and  407  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irres- 
pective of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  1,433  as  landholders,  21,340  as  culti^ 
vators,  and  25,054  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture. 
The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,249  males  as 
able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  25,979  souls. 
At  the  last  settlement  Gorai  conUviucd  38  villages,  with  an  area  of  28,426 
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acres.     Since  then  65  villages  have  been  added  from  Eoil  and  10  from  Mattra ; 

in  all  75  villages,  with  an  area  of  27,1 71  acres  and  a  revenne  of  Bs.  45,901. 

Hasanqabh,  a  parganah  in  tahsil  Igl&s  of  the  Aligarh  distriot,  is  bounded 

on  the  north  bj  parganahs  Ehair  and  Eoil,  on  the  south  by  Gorai,   on  the 

west,  bj  Muttra,   and  on  the  east  by  Eoil.     A  portion  of  the  parganah  lies  to 

the  south  of  Qorai  and  between  it  and  Mnrsan.     According  to  the  statistics  of  the 

census  of  1872  the  parganah  had  then  a  total  area  of  125  square  miles,  of  which 

109  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.    The  area  assessed  to  Government 

revenue  during  the  same  year  was  124  square  miles,  of  which  108  square  miles 

were   cultivated,  seven  square  miles  were  culturable,  and  nine  square  miles 

v^ere  barren. 

As  the  general  features  of  both  parganah  Hasangarh  and  parganah  Gorai 
are  the  same,  they  are  noticed  as  one  under  tahsil  Igl&s  (see  JglXs).  The 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  area  of  the  parganah  during  the  currency 
of  the  last  settlement  render  any  comparison  of  its  fiscSal  returns  difficult  with- 
out going  into  a  detail  which  appears  to  be  unnecessary.  The  existing  settle- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Patterson.  The  total  area  was  then  found  to  be 
79,771  acres,  of  which  5,805  acres  were  barren  and  402  acres  were  held  free  of 
revenue.    The  statistics  of  the  assessable  area  are  as  follows : — 


Cuitm-able. 

CvitivaUd. 

New  fid- 
loir. 

Old  waste. 

Groves. 

TotaL 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Total. 

TotaL 

Acres. 
779 

Acres. 
3,678 

Acres. 
76 

Acres. 
4,7«7 

Acres. 
5Q»684 

Acres. 
18,S08 

Acres. 
68,887 

Acres. 
78,664 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  culturable  land  to  the 
total  area  is  92  per  cent,  of  cultivation  to  the  culturable  area  is  94  per  ceni, 
and  of  irrigated  to  cultivated  area  is  73  per  cent.  Only  six  per  cent,  of  the 
total  culturable  area  is  available  for  the  extension  of  cultivation.  Cultivation  has 
increased  by  5*6  per  cent,  since  last  settlement,  and  irrigation  by  28  per  cent. 
The  new  assessment  amounts  to  Bs.  1 ,65,584,  and  the  cesses  to  Bs.  16,558. 
During  the  currency  of  the  past  settlement,  18  whole  villages  and  82  parts  of 
villages,  comprising  38,960  acres,  changed  hands,  or  more  than  one-half  the  total 
area,  and  of  this  28,394  acres  were  permanently  transferred  from  the  industrious 
Jits ;  and  besides  these,  10,492  acres  were  farmed  for  arrears  of  revenue.  At 
first  land  in  this  parganah  fetched  only  2*5  years*  purchase  of  the  land-revenue; 
but  by  the  dose  of  the  settlement  in  1868  the  value  of  land  had  increased  by 
ninety  per  cent.,  and  this  enhancement  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  land 
speculators  who  bought  up  the  land  during  the  earlier  years,  when  the  pressure 
of  the  assessment  was  most  felt.    On  the  whole  the  parganah  is  one  of  the  most 
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fertile  and  the  most  flourishing  in  the  district.  Cultivation  and  irrigation  have 
nearly  reached  their  maximum,  and  the  recent  arrangements  have  left  a  suffici- 
ent margin  to  the  cultivators,  from  which  they  can  easily  keep  out  of  fresh  debts 
and  meet  those  already  in  existence.  One  should  not  hear  of  excessive  transfers 
again  in  this  parganah.  The  following  table  shows  the  mode  of  transfer,  area 
transferred,  average  price  per  acre,  and  average  number  of  years'  purchase  of 
the  land-revenue  in  each  decade  of  the  expired  settlement.  The  average  price 
per  acre  from  all  sources  was  Bs.  8-9-1,  and  the  average  years'  purchase  was 
3-12:— 


1839-1848. 

1849-1868. 

1859-1M8. 

Mode  oi  transfer. 

1 

i 

< 

1 

< 

i 
t 

a 
in 

Ayenige  price  per 
acre. 

! 

i 

< 

Avexage  price  per 
acre. 

J 

g. 

Private  sale   ... 

Mortgage       .,. 

A  Dction  by 
Courts. 

Sale  for  arrears 
of  revenue. 

Acres. 
9,631 
S,861 
7,381 

1,638 

Bs.    a.    p. 
8     14    8 
4      9     1 
7     11     7 

1     14    6 

1  i 

1 

Acres. 
6,112 
6,fi79 
6,600 

188 

Rs.    a.    p. 

6      3    1 

9      6    6 

12     10    6 

9       8  11 

« 

•A 

1 

Acres. 
8,322 
6,946 
6^31 

896 

1 
Rs.    a.    p. 

8  0    9 
19     11     » 
10      9  11 

9  p    6 

Total     ... 

16,681 

6     10    4 

Si 

16,029 

9       2     1 

»A 

29,094 

11     ji   a 

«» 

In  flasangarh  tenants  cultivate  44,972  acreS|  or  63*7  per  cent,  of  the  iota  1 
cultivitted  area.  Of  this,  9,08?  acres,  or  21*2  per  cent.,  are  held  by  tenets  wkh 
a  right  of  oeoqpancy,  whose  iiverage  holding  is  8*6  acres.  Tenants-at-will  culti- 
vate holdings  averaging  9'$  chores  each.     The  latter  pay  an  average  rental  of 
Kg.  4-3-8  per  acre,  whilst  the  fprpier  pay  Bs.  3-14-6  per  acre,  the  average  for 
all  tenants  being  B^^  4-2-7  per  acre.     Though  Hasangarh  is  inferior  in  its  soO 
to  the  neigbbouring  parganah  p(  Gorai,  the  average  rent-rate  is  higher^  which  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  greats  influx  of  new  landholders  into  Hasangarh^  and 
All  effort  on  their  part  to  raise  the  general  rate.    In  Hasangarh  only  13  villages, 
paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  10,775,  belong  to  proprietors  who  own  more  than  one 
village ;  12,  paying  Bs.  12^885,  belong  to  less  than  si^  sharers;  and  tha  reiQain- 
der,  paying  a  revienue  of  Bs.  1,35,307,  belong  to  cultivating  communitieB.    In 
these  property  is  generally  much  subdivided.   In  1838  Bs.  10,J.17  were  remit- 
ted oi;i  account  of  the  faipine  of  1837,  and  Bs,  9,602  were  remitted  in  1862  on 
nccpunt  of  the  famiuie  of  1860-61.   .From  the  statistics  of  97  villages  in  the  whole 
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tahsil,  the    following  facts  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  tenant-rights  during  the 
currency  of  the  past  settlement  are  gathered  : — 


Htrediiary  tenanta. 

Tenanit'Ot-  wiO, 

Total. 

Year, 

• 

• 

i 

8> 

& 

M 

• 

4 

d 

4i 

1 

4 

4i 

0> 

a 

^mt 

V 

a 

v 

a 

^ 

»• 
< 

& 

O 

< 

& 

S 

& 

Rs. 

Ri. 

• 

Rs. 

isrs 

150 

8,018 

10,69S 

S.641 

86,210 

95,462 

2,791 

29,238 

1,06,16* 

1868 

1,179 

9,869 

84,143 

3,871 

87,741 

1,61,862 

5,'»da 

47,610 

1,95,605 

These  hereditary  tenants  in  1838  paid  Bs.  3-8-9  per  acre  ;  they  now  pay 
Bs.  3-7-4,  showing  a  decrease  of  2*5  per  oent :  the  tenants-at-will  then  paid 
Rs.  3-10-3  per  acre  ;  they  now  pay  Rs.  4-4-4  per  acre,  showing  an  increase  of 
17*3  per  oent.  The  general  rise  in  rents  amounts  to  13  per  cent.  The  assumed 
average  rental  per  acre  at  assessment  was  Rs.  5-10-11  for  irrigated  land  in  the 
tahsil  and  Rs.  2-2-4  fbr  dry  land,  or  a  cultivation  rate  of  Rs.  4-13-5. 

According  to   the  census  of  1872  parganah   Hasangarh  contained  107 

inhabited  villages,  of  which  27  had  Irss  than  200  inha- 

Population.  ^.^^^  ^  gg  ^^^  between  200  and  500  ;  28  had  between 

500  and  1,000  ;  10  had  between  1,000  and  2,000  ;  4  had  between  2,000  and 
3,000,  and  two  had  between  3,000  and  5,000.  The  towns  containing  more 
than  5,000  inhabitants  were 

The  settlement  records  show  113  villages,  distributed  amongst  117  mah&ls 
or  estates  in  1874.  The  average  area  of  each  village  is  705  acres.  The 
total  population  in  1872  numbered  66,838  souls  (30,378  females),  giving 
535  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  63,288 
Hindus,  of  whom  28,687  were  females  ;  3,550  Musalm&us,  airiongst 
whom  1,691  were  females.  Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst 
the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  10,653  Brahmans,  of  whom  4,886 
were  females  ;  206  Rajptits,  including  89  females ;  3,124  Baniyas  (1,436 
females)  ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  '^  the  other 
castes*'  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  49,305  souls,  of  whom 
22,276  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman  subdivisions  found  in  this 
parganah  are  the  Saraswat  (879)  and  Gaur  (346).  The  Rajputs  are  chiefly 
members  of  the  Jangh&ra  (148),  Chauh&n  and  Jddon  clans,  and  the  Baniyas 
belong  to  the  Agarw&l  (905),  13&sa  (484),  Chausaini,  Mahesri,  and  B&rahsaini 
(1,194)  subdivisions.  Amongst  the  other  castes  the  following  have  more  than 
one  thousand  members  each  r^ — J&t  (20,552),  Barhai,  Hajj&m,  Kahdr,  Bair&gi, 
Koli  (3,846),  Oham&r  (9,345),  Ehatlk,  Kh&krob,  and  Garariya.    The  following 
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castes  have  less  than  one  thousand  and  more  than  one  handfed  members 
each  : — Son&r,  Bhat,  Eal&i,  Eachhi,  Jogi,  Darzi,  Dhobi,  Enmhar,  OA, 
E&yath,  Dh6na,  and  Teli.  The  Musalm&ns  comprise  Shaikhs  (135)  and  Paibios 
(151)  ;  the  remainder  are  unspecified^  The  old  parganah  comprised  50  villagis 
of  Th&kurel  J&ts  and  four  villages  of  Brahmans,  known  as  the  ^'  Chauwan  (54) 
gaon'^  but  the  J&ts  have  lost  a  good  portion  of  their  property  owing  to  th^  severity 
of  the  last  assessment,  and  have  been  replaced  by  Baniyas  and  land  specalators* 
The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  ihe 

census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age)  305  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Grovemment  servsotB, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  2,090  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants, 
water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &c.  ;  1,671  in  commerce,  in  bay- 
ing, selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men, 
animals,  or  goods  ;  10,596  in  agricultural  operations  ;  3,540  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts,  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  8,935  persons  returned  as  labour^ 
ers  and  750  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irres- 
pective of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  1 ,255  as  landholders,  27,748  as 
cultivators,  and  37,835  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agricul- 
ture. The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,495 
males  as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  ^umbering 
36,460  souls.  Hasangarh,  at  the  past  settiement,  comprised  54  villages,  with 
an  area  of  51,951  acres  and  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  1,05,315.  Since  then  43 
villages  have  been  added  to  it  from  Hathras,  6  from  Murs&n,  5  from  Koil, 
and  1  from  Ehair  ;  in  all  55  villages,  with  an  area  of  26,941  acres  and  a  land 
revenue  amounting  to  Rs.  53,127. 

EATHfSA  Bhagwjlntpur,  a  town  in  parganah  H&thras  of  the  Aligarh  district, 
is  distant  3  miles  from  H&thras  and  24  miles  from  Aligarh.  In  1865  there 
were  1 ,654  inhabitants,  and  in  1872  there  were  1,336.  There  is  a  police-station 
here. 

HXthras,  or  H&thras  Eh6s  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  tovm  in  the  par- 
ganah of  the  same  name  in  the  Aligarh  district,  situated  in  lai.  27^-35^-31,^ 
and  long.  78^-6^-9^,  distant  from  Aligarh  21  miles,  29  miles  from  Agra, 
and  24  miles  from  K&sganj  in  Eta. 

In  1847  H&thras  h^  22,903  inhabitants,  in  1853  the  population  numbered 
^     .  ,  20,504,  and  in  1865  there  were  23,722  inhabitants. 

Fopuiatioii* 

The  site  has  an  area  of  256  square  acres,  giving  92 

souls  to  the  acre.  According  to  the  census  of  1872  there  were  23,589  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  21,121  were  Hindus  (9,795  females)  and  2,468  were  liusalm&ns 
Yl,076  females).    Distributing  the  population  amongst  the  rural  and  urban 
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elasMs,  the  roinrns  show  30  landholders,  624  cultivators,  and  22,935  persons 
purftuing  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.     The  number  of  enclosures 
in  1872  was  2,897,  of  which  332  were  occupied  by  Musalm&ns.    The  number 
of  houses  during  the  same  year  was  5,057,  of  which  2,610  were  built  with 
skilled  labour,  and  of  these  149  were  occupied  by  Musahn&ns.     Of  the  2,447 
mud  huts  in  the  town  338  were  owned  by  the  same  religionists.     Taking  the 
male  adult  population^  8,296  souls  (not  less  than  15  years  of  age),  we  find 
the  following  occupations  pursued  by  more  than  fifty  males  : — Attorneys, 
56  ;  barbers,  177  ;  beggars,  186  ;  brokers,  232  ;  cart-drivers,  245  ;  confec- 
tioners,    238  ;  cotton-cleaners,    147  ;  flower-sellers,   142  ;   goldsmiths,  98  ; 
jprain-dealers,  56  ;  g^in-parchers,  118  ;  greengrocers,  190  ;  labourers,  973  ; 
merchants,  147  ;  milk««ellers,  56  ;  money-lenders,  95  ;  painters,  166  ;  pandits, 
201  ;  porters,    62  ;    potters,  210  ;    purohits,    99  ;     servants,  1,971  ;     shop- 
keepers, 1,009  ;  sweepers,  99  ;  tailors,  217  ;  water-carriers,  137  ;  weavers, 
1 24  ;  and  weighmen,  72.    The  town  is  essentially  a  great  centre  of  commerce, 

and  most  of  the  merchants  belong  to  the  Baniya  class.     The  B&rahsaini  and 

*    ^^_ 

Agarw&ls  (here  of  the  Churuw&la  gotrcL)  are  the  leading  subdivisions.     The 

Musalm&n  portion  of  the  population   is  insignificant,  both  in   number  and 

influence* 

The  general  jdan   of   the  town  is  compact  and  the  houses  stand  dose 

together.    A    broad  metalled  road  skirts  the  entire 
Town  sits.  .,1  t  11  i     1      /%  *  1 

city  where  the  walls  once   stood.     Une   wide  way 

passes  through  the  centre  from  east  to  west,  and  two  good  roads  pass 
from  north  to  south  dividing  the  town  into  six  principal  divisions  known 
as  the  Nayagaqj,  Purftnaganj,  the  An&j  (grain),  Rni  (cotton),  Nimak  (salt), 
Loha  (iron),  and  Gurhii  (sugar)  mandis  or  markets ;  Panserihatta  or 
druggists*  quarter  ;  Baz4za  (cloth-merchants),  Halwfti  (confectioners),  and 
Bis&ti  (pedlftrs)  muhallas  or  wards,  and  the  Chauk  Daulat  B&m,  where  two 
roads  cross.  The  names  of  these  divisions  show  the  thoroughly  commercial 
character  of  the  town.  There  are  more  brick-built  and  stone-fronted  houses 
than  mud  huts,  and  this  gives  the  town  an  appearance  of  solidity  and  prosperity 
which  it  also  really  possesses.  The  fostering  care  of  successive  Collectors  is 
shown  throughout.  The  streets  and  lanes  are  level,  well-drained,  and  metalled. 
In  1824  Mr.  W.  J.  Harding  established  Hardingganj,  and  in  1821  he  inaugu- 
rated the  existing  drainage  scheme,  widened  the  streets,  and  repftired  the  wells. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Tyler,  in  1851-52,  improved  the  town  and  the  markets.  The  outskirts 
to  the  north  along  the  circular  road  are  being  built  over,  and  on  the  west  the 
same  improvement  is  going  on.  To  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
Daya  B&m*s  fort,  consisting  of  a  broken  mound  of  earth-work  and  four  comer 
bastions  of  great  size,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  fully  forty  yards  wide  on  the  town 
side.     An  <dd  temple  in  the  fort  still  bears  traces  of  the  furious  domonade  which 
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^as  thought  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the  place  ift  1817.  The  buildings 
Vrhidh  tt^ere  left  undestroyed  are  now  used  as  a  tahsili.  On  the  noTth*tre»tcrn 
otttskirt  a  large  and  unsightly  excavatioti  is  being  gradually  cJonverfced  fhto  A  square 
tank  with  masonry  steps,  and  on  one  side  stands  the  municipal  hall,  and  to  die 
south  a  school-bousel  with  a  clock  tower,  containing  a  chiming  clock,  had  been 
builL  Besides  an  ugly  temple  which  was  commenced  as  a  dwelling-place  Aere 
is  110  striking  edified  in  the  town,  which  throughout  shows  nothing  but  dcTO- 
ti6n  to  the  acquisition  of  money.  The  Hindus  feel  the  want  of  Wmier  for 
bathlh^  purposes  and  it  is  intended  to  supply  the  new  tank  with  water 
froih  the  oanal,  which  tuns  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  miled  off.  A  iiispensary 
Was  built  in  186^,  and  a  post-office  was  finished  in  1871.  There  is  a  munsif 
bf  th6  first  cla&S  te^ideht  herfe,  who  has  divil  jurisdiction  over  the  tahsil. 
The  only  point  requiring  futtlre  attention  is  the  unfinished  state  of  the  old 
excavation  forming  th6  city  ditch  to  the  west  and  south  of  thd  liite.  Tliis 
has,  of  late  years,  come  to  be  a  receptacle  for  stagnant  water  and  impurities, 
and  could  easily  be  filled  up  from  thfe  excess  of  earth  on  the  fort  momid. 
The  water  supply  is  hot  good.  As  a  rule,  the  water  of  the  old  wells  is 
brackish,  bill  the  w^ater  of  the  Naya  bazdr  and  the  outskirts  tastes  well.  The 
water  in  the  wells  stands  at  about  40  to  45  feet  from  the  surface.  The  Banj&ras 
are  said  to  have  built,  in  early  times,  a  slon6  cehotaph  and  a  well  in  H&Uiras. 
H&thras  lies  on  the  route  from  Agra  to  AllgaA,~8|  miles  from  Sadabad 

station  towards  Agra,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Sdsni,  the  station  between  it  atid  Aligarh.  The  road 
all  tbrougti  is  metalled  and  bridged.  Between  Sadabad  and  H&thbad,  fire  tMas 
kre  crossed.  The  country  is  open  and  well  cultivated.  The  road  parses  Bis&na 
at  2^  miles,  Ohandpa  at  5  miles,  aild  Mit&i  at  7^  miles.  On  to  SAdni  the  road 
passes  H&thras  at  }  mile  from  Ihe  encamping-ground,  which  Ues  to  the  south  of 
^e  town  ;  i^oad  to  Muttra  (distant  two  marches,  or  22  miles)  at  i|  ^  Rohari  at 
4^,  and  Barsa  at  7  miles.  To  Budaon  the  road  (metalled  and  bridged)  passes 
Dy  Salimpur  {q.  v,).  tt  is  intended  to  construct  both  a  broad  gauge  railw&y 
between  the  town  and  the  BC&thras  Station  of  the  East  Indi&h  Railwuy,  now  5^ 
miles  distant  from  it. 

The  Municipal  Act  has  been  in  foroe  in  H&thras  since  196^^  and  Uie  afiki)^ 

of  the  town  are  now  administered  by  a  ootnmitte^  of 
nine  members,  of  whom  three  hold  office  ei-cfflad  fmd  tax 
are  elected  by  the  tax-payers.  The  limits  of  the  mUnicipaEty  hate  beon  ca^r^ftdly 
demarcated  by  means  of  stone  pillars,  and  there  are  seven  Octroi  stations  and  five 
police-stations,  all  btiilt  of  brick  and  kunkur.  The  conservancy  of  tile  town  is 
fully  provided  lor  by  the  ehtertaihment  of  a  i&lrge  staff  of  sweepei^  tod  by  the 
construction  ot  liuifleroas  I'atrihes.  The  Municipal  Committee  h^ve  completed 
nearly  all  the  impoVtaht  works  which  are  likely  to  be  required  for  some  time. 
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The  octroi  iu  1873-74  fell  at  Be.  1-1-4  per  head  o{  the  populatioii. 
ing  8tatement  riiows  the  income  and  expenditure  for  three  years  :- 
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11)6  follow- 


Seceipti. 


Optnbif  Mftpce 

Cl|M8'  Lt-'Xw4  89d 

4rink. 

M    U^-m4,wimiB    tot 

alanghter. 

„   IlI.~FiieI«  &C.    ..• 

„    fV.'^Bqildiog  mar 

teriala. 

M    v.— Drugi,  Bpices, 

M    VI.*-Tobacco      ,.. 

„  VIL-TextU«  fabrics 

Metal! 


i 


Total  octroi 
Fiaea 

POUX^B 

£xtnu>rdiiiaiT 
MiaceUaneona 

7o^I 


#•• 


••• 


••• 


••• 
••• 
••• 


Bfl. 

€JUM 

jll^l9 

114 

8,461 
1,915 

5,994 
1,705 


••t 


48,908 

U9 
481 

••• 
885 

1,548 


M,sie 


• 

«0 

1 
1878-74. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

19,880 
50^890 

86,095 
80^ 

88 

15 

1,914 
4^88 

1,969 
1,367 

4|49J 

4,0S3 

10,119 

1,996 

5Tio7 
4,993 

••• 

78,758 

43,311 

867 
815 
199 
7,401 
675 

957 

18 

88,656 
1,157 

1^|095 

95>3f7 

Expenditure. 


••» 


••• 


Colleotioxia 
Head-office 

a.  Original  works ... 

6.  Saperrision 

c.  Bepaira 
Pprcfaaae  of  land 
Compensation 
Police 
Education 
Charitable  grants 
Consenrancy 
Boad-wateiing 
lighting 
Gardens 
B^traordinaiy 
MiseeUaneous 


SS 


00 


•M 


••• 


••• 


••• 


Total 


••« 


Ba. 

5,194 

466 

18,481 

7761 

5,185 

••• 

30 

5,703 

8,509 

500 

9,867 

167 

1,718 

8 

860 

481 


00 


Ba. 

4,716 

585 

81,159 

494 

4,019 
7141 
••• 

5,788 

'8,845 

490 

8,989 

927 

9,999 

371 

860 

97,794 


39,840  74,019 
I 


Bs. 

3,911 
4^4 

17,661 

.57« 
••• 

1.610 
5.560 
5,699 
8.485 

538 
S,979 

926 

569 
7.161 
8,7^2 


60,794 


"f^^" 


^e  following  statement  gives  the  net  imports  for  the  last  two  years  after 
<l^<icting  the  goods  in  transit  on  which  refunds  were  given,  and  also  the  &iip- 
posed  (sonsmnption  per  head  of  tlie  population : — 


Axtidea. 


1872-73. 


••• 


••• 


!•• 


•  M 


Grain  of  sorts 
JQbi 

Bice 

Voget«bl#s 

Qoiintry  fruits     «m 

Fodder 

Sllftya^  p»A  4rie4 

fruits. 
SaCel  ma6  jt4n       «•• 
Sugar  r^ne^      •*» 

Bo.,  coarse       •^ 

JM^flfuOajborfOd^gb- 
ter. 

Oil  Mi- 


18  Is 


Mds. 
867^866 

59,900 

81.598 
1,092 

|/«7  bvpdles 
19,915 
147,fitl 
1,657  in  number, 

6,?»7; 


J 


.9 


8        C9 

m 


t    »4   a> 


«j35^.^4 
9,91.8:10 

1,17,600 

69^890 

6,U41 

10,373 

10,899 

9.467 
9,88,980 
5,89/16p} 

1,997 


1878-74. 


Si:*?' 


i'a 


M.  a.  c. 

8  II  7 
0  18  1 
t  88    6 


•  M 


0  84  10 
.4i8  1^ 


Md». 

889,865 

8,776 

41.625 

1^362 

•• . 
4,196 


Mt 


68,771    0    8     8 


88,068 

9(^6.685 
964 

5,214 


; 


Bs. 

7,30^0^2 

9,08,7X8 

2^0,0J&4 

2,813 


318 
5/14,880 

5,66,719 


87,654 


111 

2  «  « 


Jf.     Si         C. 

10  90     4 

0  10  18 

1  88    8 

)  £;^KeDBiitad 
>from  4th 
j  June,  1873; 


IM  114 
6  15  15| 


0     6     7 


mim 
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• 

1872. 

1 

•73. 

1878-74. 

Articles. 

Net  quantity 
imported  in 
1872-73. 

Net  value  im- 
ported     in 
1672-73. 

Arerage  con- 
sumption or 
expenditure. 

Net  quantity 
imported  in 
1873-74. 

Net  value  im- 
ported     in 
1878-74. 

8gi 

sir 

Mda. 

Rs. 

M.  a.  c. 

Mda. 

Ha. 

IL  a.  c 

Oil-ieeds              ••• 

Soda  and  rita        ••• 

Fuel 

Soap  and  r$h 

82,948 

1,294 

117,261 

246 

58,667 

4,620 

16,627 

151 

1     0  16 

0    1    9 

•••  • 

0     0     6 

88,868 

12I850 
66 

83,1|»7 

3,644 
9 

1     7     9 
NBxcmptad 
[troBk    4th 
}  June,  1873. 

Rs.  ft.  p'. 

Building  materials. 
Iron  for  building  ... 
Drugs,  gums,  spices, 
&c« 

• 

71,081 

7,1»4 

60,082 

46,465 

57.624 

9,00,466 

••• 

0  0  14 

1  21     S 

22,808 
••• 

16,S08 

••• 

0    8    0 

Exempted. 
M.  a.    c. 

Tobacco 

7,899 

22,846 

0     9     8 

12,687 

98,887 

0  16  10| 

• 

Bs.  a.  p. 

Bs.  a.  pb 

Cloth 

Metals 

Bamboa,  &&,       •». 

••• 

26,949 

56,312  in  number, 

14,21,686 

2,36.280 
21,711 

14    0    2 
7     4    6 

891.2711 
number 

16,75,447 
••• 

61  18  11 
Bxeinpted. 

Trade. 


There  are  no  manufactures  deserving  notice,  the  importance  of  the  town 

entirely  depending  on  its  trade,  which  is  immense.  Even 
after  exempting  drugs,  spices,  vegetables,  gums,  metals 
and  other  similar  artioles  from  taxation,  and  lowering  the  tax  on  other  goods,  the 
incidence  is  still  abnormally  high.  The  refunds  on  exports  in  1872-73  amounted 
to  Bs.  26,846,  and  in  1873-74  to  Bs.  8,343.     The  duty  on  ^in  has  now  been 
reduced  to  an  all-round  rate  of  three  pie  per  maund,  whilst  sugar  has  been  en- 
tirely exempted,  for  any  tax,  however  small,  seems  to  turn  into  a  mere  transit 
due  owing  to  the  great  importance  of  the  trade.     The  exports  of  coarse'  sugar 
in  1872<>73  amounted  to  87,000  maunds,  and  in  the  following  year  to  84,000, 
whilst  the  exports  of  refined  sugar  would  appear  almost  to  have  been  to  the 
same  amount.     Grain  of  all  sorts,  oil-seeds,  cotton,  sugar  and  ghi  are  the  staple 
exports,  and  the  imports  consist  of  iron  for  building  purposes,  metal  vessels  of 
all  kinds,  cloths  both  European  and  native,  drugs  and  spices  of  all  kinds^  ped- 
lars wares,  and  in  fact  every  article  of  local  consumption  in  these  provinces 
which  are  distributed  &om  Hdthras,  as  the  great  centre  of  the  supply  trade,  to 
all  the  marts  throughout  the  upper  Du6b,  Bohilkhand,  and  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  the  Panj&b.    Even  with  the  reduced  schedule  of  duty  the  income 
will  still  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  expenditure,  whilst  the  check  to 
trade  caused  by  imposts  which  are  vexatious  where  unnecessary  has  been  prac- 
tically removed.     The  opening  of  the  new  line  of  rail  to  Muttra,  in  which  the 
municipality  has  invested  a  considerable  portion  of  its  suq>lu8  fnnds^  and  the 
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Ibroad  gnage  line  connecting  the  business  portion  oF  the  town  with  the  East 
Indian  Railway^  must  give  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  trade  of  this  town, 
Avhich,  next  to  Cawnpore,  is  already  the  most  important  commercial  centre  in 
the  Du&b.  It  is  also  proposed  to  carry  on  the  light  line  of  railway  by  E&aganj 
to  Farnkhabad. 

The  history  of  H&thras  is  the  history  of  the  J&t  family  of  flfithras  which 

has  already  been  given  in  the  district  notice.     From 
^^^'^'  1803  to  1817  it  was  held  by  Daya  RAm.    On  the 

occasion  of  Holkar*s  invasion,  as  well  as  at  other  times,  Daya  Bim  acted 
with  hostility  towards  tHe  British,  and  at  length  his  assumption  of  independence 
vras  found  so  mischievous  and  alarming,  especially  in  the  threatening  state  of 
affiiirs  at  the  conunencement  of  the  Marhatta  war  in  1817,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  dislodge  him.  Daya  "Rim  was  summoned  to  surrender  his  fort 
and  allow  it  to  be  dismantled,  but  trusting  in  his  defences,  which  were  modelled 
on  those  of  Aligarb,  he  refused  compliance.  The  town  was  invested,'  and 
on  the  23rd  of  February,  1817,  the  town-wall  was  breached  and  evacuated, 
and  on  the  1st  of  March  fire  was  opened  on  the  fort  from  forty-five  mortars 
and  three  breaching  batteries.  At  the  close  of  the  same  day  a  magazine  in 
the  fort  was  exploded  and  caused  such  destruction  of  the  garrison  and  build*' 
ings  that  Daya  Bim  fled  during  the  night,  and  H&thras  and  the  neighbour- 
ing fort  of  Murs&n  were  forthwith  dismantled.  H&thras  remained  tranquil 
during  the  mutiny  of  1857  through  the  exertions  of  Chaube  Ghans&m  1Mb, 
a  blind  pensioned  tahsildftr,  who  was  afterwards  murdered  by  the  rebels  at 
KIwganj.  .After  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  at  Aligarh  the  Europeans  fled  to 
Hathras,  and  thence,  about  the  2nd  of  July,  to  Agra.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  places  recovered,  and  owing  to  the  services  of  Gobind  Singh,  son  of  Daya 
B&m,  who,  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  and  during  the  operations  against 
the  Koil  rebels,  was  rewarded  with  the  grant  of  several  villages  and  the  pro- 
prietary right  to  Koil  itself. 

Hi^THEAS,  a  parganah  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  par- 

ganahs  Koil  and  Akrabad  ;  on  the  west  by  parganahs 
Oorai,  Hasangarh,  and  Murs&n ;  on  the  south  by  the 
lluttra  District,  and  on  the  east  by  Akrabad  and  Bikandra  Bao.  Aooording  to 
the  census  of  1872  this  parganah  had  then  a  total  area  of  218  square  miles  and 
67  acres,  of  which  180  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed 
to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  212  square  miles,  of  wUch 
174  square  miles  were  cultivated,  3  square  miles  were  oulturable,  and  85  square 
miles  were  barren.  This  parganah  lies  near  the  watershed  of  ihe  Duib,  and 
may  be  described  as  one  wide  level  plain  of  loam,  with  no  elevations,  and  not 
more  depressions  than  are  required  by  the  natural  drainage. of  the  country. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  villages  towards  Murs&n  and  Gorai,  there  is  little 
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sandy  soil,  and  no  tract  of  sand  as  in  otber  pargonahs.  Here  and  there  are  m 
(i^w  fields  of  gently  rising  grouody  and  in  a  few  villages  a  li^t  aoil  maj 
prevail,  but  as  a  rule  the  whole  is  composed  of  rich,  easily  workable  loam. 
The  JBengar  flows  through  ihe  eastern  portion  of  the  pargaiiah,  asd  19  naed  aa  a 
canal  escape  and  as  a  distributary.  A  ccnsiderablc  area  is  irrigated  in  this 
manner  alpng  its  banks.  There  are  no  other  streams  in  the  parganah,  and  no 
jhlls  larger  than  ponds. 

The  previous  history  of  the  f  arganah  has  been  given  under  that  of  (he  Jit 
„,     .  . .  '  talukadurs  in  the  notice  of  the  district,  and  in  c^mpar- 

Fiscftl  history.  ...  1     1  .  » 

uig  it  With  the  present  settlenlent  statistics  note  rhotild 
be  taken  of  the  changes  in  area  that  have  taken  place  iMstween  1339  and  lt6S, 
and  which  are  mentioned  hereafter,  'ihe  r«et  gain  to  the  pargan^  amooiits  to 
13  villages,  but  the  actual  area  gained  is  not  ascertainable.  The  parga|i;di  as 
eetUed  by  Mr.  Ihomton  in  ISi-S  contained  206  parent  villages  an4  107  hara^ 
lets, 'including  talukas  Meudu,  K&ras,  Karil,  Shahz^dpnr^  Gubr&ri>  Samardhari, 
and  Barha.  Mr.  Thornton  followed  the  same  principles  that  he  had  adopted 
in  Murs&ni  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  standing  of  the  taluksdar,  pro- 
vided it  was  evident  that,  from  the  first,  he  was  a  swedes  of  Government  officer, 
and  that  no  private  transfer  of  the  rights  of  tlie  original  proprietors  had  iaken 
place  in  his  favour,  the  descendants  of  the  old  propxjetors  had  the  first  and  most 
Tindoubted  claim  to  be  admitted  to  engagements  on  fair  and  equitable  terma. 
To  them  also  rightly  belonged  the  title  of  zamind&r  as  then  understood,  ^  but, 
perhapSy  it  was  more  suitable  .to  allow  them  the  equivalent  designation  of  bia>- 
wadir  as  long  as  the  desire  of  providing  for  the  talukadar  or  other  causes  inter- 
fered with  their  admission  to  the  same  terms  as  the  village  zamind4r8  in  other 
places/*  In  nearly  all  these  propositions  Mr.  Thornton  carried  the  people  with 
himi  and  even  the  tahxkadlirs  themselves.  He  lowered  the  Government  demand 
t>y  ten  per  cent,  all  round.  In  all  cases  20  per  oent.  was  deducted  &091  the  net 
assets  as  shown  in  the  rental  and  left  with  the  bis  wad  firs,  and  ^'here  tlie  talukad&i^ 
wese  recorded  as  aamf  ad^rs  80  per  cent  was  allowed  to  them.  ^  In  biswad&ri 
villages  tiie  talukadirs*  aUowanoe  or  malik&na  was  fixed  at  18  per  cent  on  the 
rental^  giving  a  total  reduction  of  3S  per  <eent.  on  the  rental  assets.  Mr.  Thornton 
.settled  all  the  cUsputes  that  be  fo^nd  to  exist,  f^d  made  arrangementa  aa  £ur  aa 
•he  coold  A>r  cJeariiig  off  the  old  liabiUties  ijf  the  lan.dh<4der8.  Hia  Mipn  in 
-these  matters  is  so  different  from  that  adopted  at  the  pir^fepi  day  that  it  djo* 
aenw  earefid  atody  And  nptic^.  The  village  eommunitie^  had  hew  m  abattared 
and  injured  that  io  mamr  .eases  jbe  ^ad  to  reeo^sjbruct  them  fieom  itjbe  faundAtiop. 
Befoce  aliovdlpg  ^i  if^drntioix  <«f  ^e  land-revenye  wiiich  ha  /pjfind  i^igcessary 
for  tbe  welfore  of  the  village  pxeprietory  body,  he  examined  into  ^i^  liabilities, 
and  acraoged  teona  with  the  moaey-lender^,  i^  wlueb  tjbe  fusufruct  qf  a  certain 

^  See  Set.  lUp.,  I.,  tSl,  and  li«.  Itep.,  II.,  29.  6  ,  49. 
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term  of  years  was  held  ilufficient  to  clear  off  the  whole  morigaffe.  As  far  as  he 
oouiU  he  ^*  rescued  the  village  zamind&rs  from  theif  former  hopeless  state,  and 
g^ye  them  the  power  by  future  prudence  and  industry  of  recovering  from  all 
ilmr  embarassments/'  In  furtherance  of  this  object  he  procured  from  Guveru- 
ment  a  coisipensation  to  the  tslnkad^rs  of  Mendu  ahd  Shahzadpur  in  exchange 
for  a  formal  release  by  thein  of  all  debts  due  fi-om  the  btswadArs  in  their 
tnlukas.  The  talukadirs  themselves  w^re  not  forgotten  in  this  scheme  of  relief. 
The  entire  debts  due  by  them,  and  indeed  the  whole  balance  due  from  the 
par^nah,  was  remitted  as  irrecoverable,  and  thus  H&thras  started  afresh  into 
life. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  to  |>lace  matters  in  Hdthras  on  a  more 

satisfactory  footing,   the   success   obtained   has  been  very  small.     Certainly 

great  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered.     The  former  settlements  were  framed 

on  the  exoessive  assessments  which  had  been  levied  by  the  talukadars,  but 

the  farming  system  adopted  by  these  men  had  already  led  to  the  total  disrup-. 

lion   of  all   ties  connected  with  the  village  community.     Many  of  the  old 

proprietary  body  were  often  obliged  to  bid  higher  than  the  actual  outturn  to 

secure  possession  of  their   ancestral  lands  ami    prevent   the  intrusion  of  a 

stranger :   hence  the   abnormally   high  rates  of  the   old  settlements.      Mr. 

Thornton  reduced  these  assessments  by  ten  per  cent,  atid  had  to  explain  his 

reasons  for  this  re<Iuction  by  showing  that  even  then  the  village  zaniindars 

paid  Bs»  3-3-6  per  cultivated  acre.     Still  these  reductions  were  not  enough. 

It  was  found  necessary  in  1851-53  to  allow  remissions  amoubting  to  Rs.  18,420, 

and  iu  1855  again  Rs.  22,693  were  remitted.     The  greater  part  of  the  changes 

affecting  the  area  took  place  in  1840,  when  taluka  {j&sni  was  received  from . 

Murste,  and  certain  villages  from  Jal&li  and  Akrabad,  all  assessed  at  75  per 

oent.  of  the  assets.     The  indebtedness  of  (he  landholders  is  said  by  Mr.  Wright 

to  have  amounted  to  not  less  than  twelve  lakhs  of  rupees  (in   1839),  of 

which  nine  were  commercial  debts  due  to  the  great  indigo  factoriee  of  Mendu^ 

H&thras,  B&sni^  and  Jo£r,  and  three  were  for  arrears  of  land-revenue.     He 

writes  :—^*  The  wells  have  gone  to  decay,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 

people  of  escaping  from  their  creditors  has  caused  general  negleot  as  to  their 

restoration,  and  thus  the  ehief  means  of  paying  the  revenue  has  failed.    The 

present  demand  is  not  excessive^  and  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  collect* 

ing  it  must  be  aitribated  to  other  oaases  than  a  heavy  rate  of  assessment.'* 

Bad  seaeoms  had  something  to  aay  to  this  state  of  affsirs  as  well  as  of  tlie 

asseSflfmelft. 

Taking  the  results  of  the  assessment  during  its  entire  te(rm  as  shewn  by 
Tnnslera  between  isds    tTS&sfers  by  revenue  process  of  rights  and  interests  ill 
Bod  MS.  ]i^ud  {q  lY^Q  parganah,  the  figures  are  as  follows  on  i^ 

total  area  amounting  to  136,168  acres  and  assessed  at  Rs.  3^08,344. 
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.  18'6  per  oent  of  these  trausfers  occurred  daring  the  Brat  ten  years  of 
Mr.  Thornton's  settlement,  1*59  per  cent,  during  the  second  ten  years,  and  only 
0*34  per  oent.  between  1859  and  1868.  But  the  voluntary  sales  and  tran«fer» 
by  order  of  the  Civil  Courts  show  a  total  revolution  in  the  proprietary  body,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  these  provinces.  The  statistics  are  as 
follows  : — 
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Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  this  changed  hands  during  the  first  ten  years,  31*3 
per  cent,  during  the  second  ten  years,  and  29*7  per  cent,  during  the  last  deoade. 
In  the  whole  parganah  an  area  exceeding  the  total  area  by  15  per  cent,  changed 
hands  by  voluntary  or  forced  sale  in  addition  to  the  20*6  per  cent,  transferred  by 
revenue  prooesaes.  Bo  severe  was  the  assessment  that  between  1839  and  1852 
land  fetched  only  one  and  a  half  times  the  Gh>vemment  demand,  and  the  percrnt- 
age  of  transfers  to  area  show  that  the  purchasers  only  held  the  land  for  a 
short  time,  and  gladly  allowed  new  speoulators  to  come  in.  This  was  espeoi- 
ally  the  case  during  the  first  decade,  when  nearly  79  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
transfers  took  place.  In  H&thras  13,874  acres,  or  10*1  per  cent.'  of  the  total  area, 
has  been  temporarily  transferred  from  the  original  proprietors  by  mortgage,  and 
1,506  acres,  or  1*1  per  cent.,  by  farm.  The  permanent  alienations  from  the  old 
proprietary  body  amount  to  76,548  acres,  or  56*  2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area, 
leaving  only  44,220  acres,  or  32*2  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  in  the  hands  i^ 
those  whose  families  possessed  it  in  1838.  Bajptits,  J&ts,  Brahmans,  and 
Kirirs  have  been  the  principal  losers,  and  the  money-lenrlers  of  H&thras,  S48ni, 
and  Koil  have  stepped  into  their  places.     It  would  appear  that. the  benevolent 
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inientiolis  of  Mr.  Thornton  were  frustrated  by  their  ver}'  character.  His  arrange* 

ments  gave  a  heritable  and  transferable  value  to  the  land  which  it  never  had 

l>efore.    The  progress  of  the  settlement  and  its  duration  combined  with  the 

increase  of  population,  the  rise  in  prices  and  the  introduction  of  the  canal,  enhanced 

this   Value.     Old  debts,  especially  those  due  to  the  indigo  factories,  and  which 

iwere  before  the  settlement  not  woHli  otie  anna  in  the  rupee,  were  eagerly  bought 

up  and  enforced  against  the  land.     Taking  the  Bajpilits  alone,  they  have  lost 

50,660  acres  out  of  60,537  acFes  held  by  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 

settlement     The  Porach  dan,  onoe  lords  of  Mendn,  Hithras,  and  Daryapur, 

now  have  only  1,346  acres.     Bhdts  have  saved  only  one  out  of  25  villages  held 

by  them  in  1888.     Bangars  have  disappeared  altogether,  and  Qahlots  only  re-  . 

tain  1 ,542  out  of  1 1 ,726  acres.    The  J6ts,  amongst  whom  must  be  reckoned  Bty «i 

Tikam  Singh,  have  retained  only  61  per  cent  of  their  old  possessions.     Kirars, 

though  very  industrious,  have  not  preserved  one^half  of  their  lands,  and  Brah^ 

mans  hav«  lost  65  per  cent,  of  their  old  shares.     Out  of  242  villages  218  were 

held  by  these  four  oastes. 

The  following  statement  will  show  more  clearly  the  individual  loss  to  each 
caste ;  the  column  for  mortgage  includes  1,115  acres  belonging  to  Thakurs 
which  were  confiscated  for  rebellion  and  1 ,526  acres  farmed  for  arrears  of 
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The  new  seltlement  was  made  in  1872  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.     The  statistics 
of  area  then  collected  show  that  the  total  area  amountcfd  to  139,345  acres,  of 
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whicb  19,583  acres  were  returned  as  barren  and  5,781  'acres  were  held  finee  %t 
revenue.     The  distribution  of  the  assessable  area  was  as  follows : — 
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The  proportion  of  eidtnrable  land  to  the  total  area  is  82  per  oent,  and  of 
oiiltivation  to  the  colttirable  area  is  95  per  oent,  whilst  inigation  r&uhea  th# 
enermous  proportion  of  93  per  cent,  of  the.cnltivated  area*  The  area  available 
for  the  increase  of  cnltivatioB  in  this  parganah,  even  inolnding  grove*land,  is 
only  five  per  oent^  so  that  here,  if  in  anj  parganah  in  these  provinces,  all  the 
conditions  precedent  to  the  grant  of  a  permanent  settlement  exist.  Cultivation 
has  increased  by  3-36  per  cent.,  and  irrigation  by  15-9  per  cent.,  sinee  last  settle- 
ment. The  new  assessment  of  the  land-revenue  amounts  to  Bs.  8, 1 1,635-4-0  and 
the  cesses  to  Rs.  31,163-:8-0.  Hithras  has  but  2-6  per  cent,  of  unirrigated  sand, 
and  very  little  of  the  irrigated  area  is  sandy.  The  old  revenue  of  the  parganah 
as  it  now  stands  was  Bs,  2,96,542,  which  rose  to  Rs.  3,02,226  when  the  present 
assessment  commenced,  whilst  the  new  land-revenue  shows  an  increase  of  three 
per  cent,  on  the  expiring  land-revenue  of  the  past  settlement.  Of  the  2$d 
mah&ls  or  estates  in  the  parganah  in  1872,  two  were  held  free  of  revenue,  132 
were  held  on  a  zamindfiri  tenure,  6  were  pattidari,  and  125  were  bhayachdra  ; 
18-1  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  is  paid  by  owners  holding  more  than  one  village, 
32-6  per  cent,  by  villages  where  there  are  not  more  than  six  co-eharers,  and 
49-3  per  cent,  by  villages  in  which  the  sharers  are  numerous.  The  rabi  crops 
cover  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area,  and  amongst  them  wheat  ocon- 
pies  18  per  cent.,  barley  12  per  cent,  and  bejar  7  per  cent.  Amongst  the 
kharif  crops,  cotton  occupies  15-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivation,  joir  21-5 
per  cent,  bay  a  6  per  cent.,  and  indigo  4  per  cent.  1,134  holdings  are  recorded 
as  the  seer  of  proprietors,  2,943  as  held  by  hereditary  tenants,  and  5,223  by 
ienants-at-will,  or  129  per  cent,  31  3  per  cent,  and  55-7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cultivated  area  respectively.  The  average  area  of  each  proprieUiy  holding  is 
J2'5  acres.  Tenants  occupy  87  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  Area,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Raja  the  landowners  are  mostly  absenteee.  The  average  rent 
paid  by  hereditary  tenants  is  Rs.  5-1-3  per  aere,  and  by  tenai^ts-at-will 
Rs.  4-12-7,  or  together  Rs.  4-14-8.  In  Hdthras  14,258  cultivated  acrea  are 
entered  as  seer  of  proprietors,  34,554  acres  as  held  by  hereditary  tenants,  and 
61,680  acres  as  held  by  tenants-at-will. 
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Aocordiiig  to  (lie  oenBUs  of  1872  par^atiab  Hdthraa  coHtdided  241  inhabit- 

ted  villages,  of  which  53  had  less  than  200  iohsbitaiiti ; 
Popuution.  ^g  ^^^  between  200  and  500 ;  62  had  between  600  and 

1^000;  26  had   between   1,000  and  2,000  ;  and  four  had   between  2,000  and 

8,000.     The  wAj  town  containing  more  than  5,000  inhlibitanti  is  Bithras  iUelK 

The  itotileinent  records  show  thai  there  were  244  Tillages  in  1872,  distrihtited 

:simong8t  257  mah&ls  or  estates.    Tbeayerage  area  of  each  Tillage  wlis  576  acteh. 

The  total  population  in  1872  numbered  159,894  souls  (74/)35  females),  giTiiig 

733  to  the  Mjtiare  mile.     Classified  according  to  religion,  there  wefe  145y687 

Hindis,  of  whom  67^21  were  females,  and  14,147  Masalm&ns,amdngst  whom 

6,514  were  females.     Distribntiog  the  Hindfi  population  amongst  the  fotir  greilt 

classes,  the  census  ^hows  27,^31  Bralunnna,  of  wlicm  12,571  were  fediflletf; 

17,094  RajVuts,  including  7,558  females  ;  11,789  Banijas  (5,58«^  fettales); 

^whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^'  the  other  castes"  of  the 

census  returns^  which  show  H  total  of  89,303  souls,  of  whom  41,7^7  are  femakfl. 

TElie  principal  Brahnton  subdirisiona  found  in  thia  parganah  are  the  (}aur(l,844), 

Saraawat  (906),   San&dh  (3,439),  and  Kanaujiya.    fiajpdts  are  Of  the  Gablot 

<  1,332),  CSianfain  (573),  Badgdjar,  Jidon  (2,298),  Jangh&ra,  Gaur,  Pundir, 

Rather,  Panw4r,  Bh£l,  Sikharw&r,  Oaharw&r,  Jaraulija,  BaikwAr,  Khaj^ri, 

Kir&r,  and   Surajbonsi  elans ;  whilst  Baniyas  belong  to  the  AgarW&l  (3,568), 

Ghausaini,   Disa,  Mahesri,  B&rahsaini  (3,990),  Khandelw41,  GKtrwil,  Jaiiiw&r, 

and  Saraugi  aubdiTidions.    Amongst  the  otlier  castes  the  following  haTe  ibore 

than  one  tboissitad  meml)er8  : — Jit  (5,880X  Sonfir,   Barhai  (3,957),   Hajj&m 

<3,707),  EaUI  (2,123),  K^hhi  (6,103),  Darzi,  Kah4r,    Jogi,  Db6bi^  Kelt 

(6,264),  Cham&r   (30,192),    Ehatik,    Khftkrob  (3,601),  Eumh&r,   Garariya, 

Aheriya,  K&yath,  and  Dhfina.    The  following  haTe  between  one  hundred  and 

ene  thousand  members  each : — B4j,  M41i,  Bhat,  Gosh&in,  AUr,  Joshi,  Bairigi, 

Lohir,  Banjira,  Bharbhdnja,  Lodha,  Maill&h,  Teli,  Kanjar,  and  Chhipi.    The 

Musaimins  bdong  to  the  Shaikh  (2,381),  Sayyid  (346),  Mughal  (78),  and 

Pathin  (1,218)  subdiTisions.  The  remainder  of  the  Muhammadan  popnlittion  is 

eiitered  without  distinction* 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statii^tica  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.  Froni  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  yeairs  of 
a^e)  914  are  employed  in  profesnonAl  aVocations,  such  as  Goremmeht  serTants^ 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  7,337  in  domestic  serrioe,  as  personal  serTants, 
water-cartieni,  barbers,  ivreeperSy  w^hemien,  &c. ;  4,558  in  commerce,  in  buy- 
ing, selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  er  the  oonyeyance  of  mto, 
animals,  or  goods ;  19,045  ill  agricultural  operations ;  8,895  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.    There  were  11,983   persons  returned  as 
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labWrers  and  1,466  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  popnUtioo, 
irrespective  of  age  or  sex»  the  same  retnrns  give  3,580  as  landholders,  49,278 
as  cultivators,  and  1,06,976  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agrical- 
tore.  The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  4,118 
males  as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  85,799 
iouls.  Farganah  H&thras  was  formed  out  of  parganahs  Fadabad,  Mahaban, 
Jalesar,  and  Eoil  during  the  last  century,  and  varied  in  size  up  to  1838,  It 
then  contained  220  villages,  with  a  cultivated  area  amounting  to  93,104  acres 
and  a  land-revenue  of  Bs,  2,62,168.  Between  1839  and  1868,  43  villages  were 
transferred  to  Iglas,  17  to  Mursin,  S  to  the  Muttra  district,  and  4  to  Sikandra 
Rao.  During  the  same  period  28  villages  (taluka  Fdsni)  were  received  frcin 
Jal&li,  44  (taluka  Moheriya)  from  Mursan,  4  fn  m  the  Muttra  district,  and  4 
from  Akrabad,  whilst  one  village  (Dariyapur)  was  divided  into  twelve  Tillages. 

HAthras,  a  tahsil  of  the  Aligarh  district,  comprises  the  parganahs  of 
IT^thras  and  Mursin.  The  settlement  records  show  a  total  area  of  185,952 
acres,  of  which  9,317  acres  are  held  free  of  revenue  and  22,097  acres  were 
barren.  The  assessable  area  comprised  154,538  acres,  of  which  146,632 
acres  were  cultivated  (135,912  acres  irrigated)  and  7,916  acres  were  cultur- 
able  ;  of  the  latter  554  acres  were  under  groves.  Tl,e  percentage  of  the 
eulturable  land  to  the  total  area  is  83  per  cent. ;  of  cultivation  to  the  cuU 
turable  area  is  95  per  cent.,  and  of  irrigation  to  cultivation  is  93  per  oent»  The 
old  land-revenue  stood  at  Bs.  3,91,751,  falling  at  Bs.  2-11-5  on  the  cnltivaticni, 
and  the  new  assessment  is  Bs.  4,18,525,  falling  at  Bs.  2-13-8  per  oultivaied 
acre,  and  giving  a  rise  of  6'8  per  cent,  over  the  initial  demand  of  the  old  settle* 
meht  and  of  5  per  cent,  over  its  expiring  demand.^  The  population  i|i  1872 
numbered  207,330  souls  (95,911  females),  giving  715  souls  to  the  square  mile. 
Excluding  the  city  of  H&thras  the  density  is  633  souls  to  the  square  mile. 
There  are  370  inhabited  villages  in  the  tahsil.  The  total  number  of  villages  is 
386,  with  an  average  area  of  481  acres,  or  0*751  square  mile  to  each  village.  In 
1872  the  villages  were  distributed  amongst  408  mah&lsor  estates,  of  which  11 
are  held  free  of  revenue,  208  are  of  the  class  known  as  zamind&ri,  6  are  patti* 
d&ri,  and  183  are  bh&yach4ra,  so  that,  roughly  speaking,  one- half  of  the  tahsil 
is  pretty  minutely  subdivided  amongst  cultivating  village  communities,  and 
one  half  is  held  by  large  proprietors.  The  census  statistics  show  534  blind 
persons,  34  lepers,  47  deaf  and  dumb,  21  idiots,  and  15  insane  persons  in  tlie 
tahsil. 

The  tahsil  is  remarkable  for  the  hi£:h  standard  it  has  reached.  Out  of  the 
total  area  83  per  cent,  is  eulturable,  and  of  this  95  per  cent,  is  actually  cultiva- 
ted, whilst  irrigation  reaches  93  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area.  The  proportion 
~'       ■      ■  •  >  ■  ■ 

1  Many  changes  have  taken  placg  (  thus  Bs.  6,000  have  been  alienated  to  the  Munin  ICaja 
fpr  two  generations,  and  there  has  been  a  large  increase. 
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of  caliurablo  was>ie  still  remaining  uncnltivated^  even  including  groveoland) 

is  only  five  per  cent.,  not  enough  for  pasture  and  firewood.     The  consequence 

is  that  a  yearly  increasing  portion  of  the   cultivated  area  is  being  devoted  to 

inferior  fodder  crops.     Irrigation  and  cultivation  have  almost  reached  their 

maximum,  population  is  dense,  labour  is  abundant  and  in  great  demand,  and 

great  pains  are  bestowed  on  husbandry.     86  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  js 

watered  from  wells,  in  which  the  water  is  found  at  a  depth  averaging  from 

2(>  to  28  feet  from  the  surface.     The  crops  follow  the  character  of  the  cultiva* 

tion.   In  the  year  of  remeasurement  cotton  covered  15  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 

area,  ^odr  21*5  per  cent.,  wheat  17  per  cent,  and  barley  and  bfjar  together 

20*5  per  cent.     In  natural  capabilities  H&thras  is  unequalled  in  the  district. 

Harduaganj  or  Hardewaganj,  a  town  in  parganah  Koil  of  the  Aligarh  dis- 
trict, is  distant  six  miles  east  fron  Aligarh.    The  population  in  1848  was  5,942, 
in  1853  there  were  8,^92  inhabitants,  and  in  1865  there  were  6,120.     In  1872 
the  population  numbered  6,970  souls,  of  whom  6,353  were  Hindus  (3,127 
females)  and  617  were  Musalm&ns  (275  females).    The  town  site  occupies  SU 
square  acres,  giving  87  souls  to  the  acre.     All  persons  residing  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  municipality  were  excluded  from  the  census  of  1872.     The  resi- 
dents are  chiefly  Baniyas  engaged  in  trade,  and  who  occupy  the  brick-built 
houFes  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  town.     The  town  clusters  around  the  ganj 
in  a  long  and  narrow  strip  to  the  east  and  west,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Bamghat  and  Aligarh  metalled  road  by  four  roads,  also  made  and  drained.    The 
ganj  is  a  fine  open  bazarway  lined  with  fair  shop^  built  of  brick|  and  widens 
out  on  the  south  into  a  large  circular  space.     The  ganj  itself  is  fairly  raised, 
but  elsewhere  the  town  site  where  not  level  is  depressed,  especially  on  the  west. 
Durincf  the  rains  the  water  overflows  the  site  both  towards  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  flows  southwards  towards  a  great  jhil  about  three  miles  off  towards 
the  head-waters  of  the   Sengar.      The   B&mpur   Station   of  the  Ondh  and 
Bohilkhand  Railway,  called  in  the  traffic  tables  Harduaganj,  is  three  miles  north 
of  the  town,  and  hitherto  the  rail  trafiio  passes  by  Aligarh.    There  is  a  police- 
station,  a  post-office,  and  a  school,  none  of  wliich  deserve  any  particular  notice. 
Kearly  all  the  town  lands  are  irrigated  by  the  canal,  and  since  its  introdno- 
tion  the  water  in  wells  has  risen  from  25  feet  to  only  10  feet  from  the  surface. 
Fevers  are  common. 

The  municipality  was  established  in  1865,  and  is  now  managed  by  a  com- 
^,    .  .    ..  mittee  of  nine  members,  of  whom  three  are  official,  three 

Municipality.  , 

are  elected  by  the  tax-payers,  and  three  are  nominated 
by  the  Magistrate.  The  incidence  of  taxation  in  1865  was  9  annas  9  pie  per  head 
of  the  population.  It  is  the  only  town  much  affected  by  oanal  traffic.  It  lies 
jast  a  mile  from  Barautha  bridge,  and  is  the  neajj^t  town  of  any  size  to  the  canaL 
The  chief  imports  are  salt,  timber,  and  bambus,  and  the  chief  exports  ar6  cotton 
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and  grain.  In  1860*61  a  large  amount  of  grain  was  imported  by  the  canal 
from  Cawnpore.  The  following  table  gives  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
mnnicipality  for  three  years :  - 


Receipt!. 


Opening  balance 

666 

Claaa  I  —Food  aud  drink 

3,609 

„    11.— Animals   for 

70 

filaagbtfr. 

„    III— Fuel,  &c. ... 

289 

„    rV.-Bulldlng 

164 

materiala. 

^    v.— Drugs,  spices, 

I9i 

&c. 

VI.— Tobacco    ... 

97 

„    VII.-Texiile  fa- 

••• 

brics. 

„    Vni.  MetaH     ... 

« . . 

Total  of  ociroi    ... 

4,-«2« 

Kxtraordioary 

117 

Fines 

.     6 

Miscellaneous 

8 

Punniis 

••• 

Total 

6,1  8 

1S70-71. 


R«. 


1871-72. 


Kb. 

490 

3,073 

16 

S37 
fii5 

349 

96 
99 

69 

4,  .49 

6 

14 


1872-731    Expenditure. 


4,*S9 


14 

2,313 

28 

131 

174 

99 

141 
I3t 

169 

S,l78 

6 

16 

48 

174 


8,428 


Collection 
Head  «)fflee 
Original  works, 

Repairs 
Police 

Education 

Charitable  grants 
Canservanej  ... 

Lighting  ... 

Miscellaneous  .. 
Institutes 


Total 


1870-71. 

187I-7S. 

1872. 

7a 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

828 

803 

757 

68 

ea 

10 

1,770 

... 

•a 

332 

1,614 

477 

461 

614 

628 

801 

310 

29S 

43 

168 

242 

487 

SOS 

498 

897 

896 

890 

.#• 

8 

96 

... 

••* 

60 

4,698 

4,616 

8,868 

The  following  statement  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  for  two  years : — 

Ifet  importa. 


• 

• 

■ 

CO 

■ 

l^ 

. 

• 

t-i 

M 

iO 

A 

tm 

e« 

flO 

**►• 

•7 

•7 

•* 

»• 
1 

• 

Ofi* 

«« 

QD 

o  SI 

rm 

m 

c  c« 

Articles. 

00 

OS 

1^ 

Articles. 

00 

- 

s 

0 

S 

1 

s 

i 

p 

•' 

I 

^ 

a 

• 

> 

^ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Md.  8*  c. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Md.8.c 

Grain      •.. 

87,795 

69,710 

38,065 

7  12    9 

Sugar 

81,738 

51.782 

9,901 

I  81     1 

Fuel,      •  •  • 

1,995 

1,679 

••• 

Qhi, 

2,996 

11,639 

562 

0    4    8 

Building 

4.087 

7,800 

1     6  11 

Vegetables, 

5,765 

9,994 

8,787 

••fl 

materials. 

Fodder,.  ... 

1,886 

81,279 

4,995 

••• 

Spioes,    .1. 

5^91 

6,841 

1   8  a 

Pin,. 

1,827 

293 

1,172 

••« 

Clotby 

9,660 

18,908 

8     9     6 

• 

bundles. 

MdS. 

1 

Oil, 

5,710 

5,791 

687 

0    5    4 

Metals,    ... 

8,985 

28.185 

4  18  a 

Oil-88eds,... 

•  88 

2,061 

979 

0    7     8 

Tobacco,... 

219 

^19 

0    3  15 

Bavduaganj  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Hardewa  or  B&l&TAma,  the  brother 
:  -  of  Krishna^  whosd  name  is  also  connected  with  Koil 

and  with  B&ingh&t  in  the  Bulandshahir  district.  The 
Y&ispfM  oi  B&l&il4m^a  part^  were  abcompanied  by  an  auldliary  foreo  of  AUrSy 
whose  eommander,  Ohiman,  excavated  the  tank  in  the  present  town  of  Hardtia^ 
ganj.    On  the  conqn^t  Of  DeUi  by  the  Muhammadftns^  a  colony  of  t^ngt€ 
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Chaul]&n»  took  np  their  quarters  here  and  ^ot  pogsession  of  the  neighbouriDg 
country*  There  is  no  building  and  no  remains  of  any  antiquity  about  the  town, 
i;rhich  was  plundered  during  the  mutiny  by  the  yiilagera  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  property  estimated  to  be  worth  four  lakhs  of  rupees  was  stolen  or  destroyed. 
In  the  last  century  Harduaganj  was  patronised  by  Kaw&b  84bit  Kh&n,  who 
improved  the  town  very  much  and  encouraged  the  settlement  of  traders  in  it. 

HusAiN,  a  town  in  parganah  Sikandra  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  22 

miles  from  Aligarh  and  8  miles  from  Bikandra*    The  population  in  1865  was 

2,588,  and  in  1872  there  were  3,164  inhabitants.    The  Chaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of 

1856)  is  in  force  in  Husain,  and  in  1873  8upp6rted  a  village  police  numbering 

nine  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  Rs.  528.    The  number  of  the  houses  in 

the  town  in  1872«73  was  730,  and  of  these  653  were  assessed  with  a  house^tax 

averaging  Re.  1-8  1  per  house  and. Be.  0-4-10  per  head  of  the  population  per 

annum.    The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  1,011,  including  a  balance  of 

Rs*  28  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs*  829.    Husain  gave 

its  name  to  a  Porach  taluka  which  has  since  been  absorbed  in  parganah  Sikandra 

Rao. 

IglXs  or  Agil&s,  a  tahslli  town  in  parganah  and  tahsil  Igl&s  of  the 
Aligarh  district,  is  situated  on  the  Muttra  road,  18  miles  from  Aligarh  and  8 
miles  from  Besw&u.  The  population  in  1865  was  1,310,  and  in  1872  there  were 
1,49L  inhabitants.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  tahsil,  and  possesses  a  police- 
station  and  post-o£Sce.  Unconnected  with  the  public  offices,  IglAs  is  of  no  im- 
portance whatever,  and  is  a  mere  agricultural  village.  The  Chaukid&ri  Act 
(XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  IgUs,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  nuin-j* 
bering  three  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  Rs.  162.  The  number  of  the 
houses  in  the  town  in  1872*73  was  289,  and  of  these  240  were  assessed  with  a 
house-tax  averaging  Re.  0-15*1  per  house  and  Re.  0-2-5  per  head  of  the  popula*^ 
tion  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Rs.  298,  including  a  balance 
ofRs.  70  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  287.  In.  1857  the 
J&ts  of  the  parganah  attacked  the  tahsil  of  Iglds,  which  was  protected  by  Burl* 
ton's  troopers  and  guns  from  Sisni.  The  Jits  attempted  to  seize  the  guns,  but 
a  shower  of  rain  put  out  their  matches  (paUtaA)y  and  a  charge  of  cavalry  utterly 
overthrew  and  scattered  them  in  all  directions. 

IglAs,  a  tahsil  in  the  Aligarh  district,  compriae»  parganahs  HiLSWgurii 
and  Gorai.  According  to  the  settlement  records  the  t^tal  arofi  ii^  1874  conteined 
186,568  aeres,  of  which  2,165  acres  were  beld  free  of  revenue  and  9»82S  acres 
were  barren.  The  assessable  area  comprised  124,758  acres^  of  w^hieh  1,17,4$7. 
acres! were  cultivate' and  7,081  acres  were  ciilturable.  Of  the  cultivated  lirea 
89,522  acres  were  irrigated,  and  of  the  ^ultnrable.  arcia  122  eerciS;  "ww^^  uads^ 
gloves*  Xhe  pxoportien  o£  outtnrable  land  to  the  fotal  area  is*  91  per  cent.,  of 
oikttivaiioii  to  the  ciiltacaUe  area  is  94  per  cent.,  and  of  irri^tion  to  cultivatioB 
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i»  76  i^r  cent.     Six  per  cent,  of  the  culturable  area  is  untilled,  and  this  auuill 
margin  hardly  suffices  for  grasing  purposes.     In  1872  the  population  nombered 
114,665  souls  (52,226  females),  giving  536  souls  to  the  square  mile,  distributed 
amongst  212  inhabited  villages.     The  census  statistics  show  643  persons  blind, 
88  lepers,  19  deaf  and  dunih,  4  idiots,  and  10  insane  persons  in  the  tahsiL    The 
new  assessment  amounts  to  Bs.  2,87,694,  and  the  oesses  to  28,769,  or  a  total  of 
Bs.  3,16,463.     The  incidence  of  the  old  land-revenue  was  Bs.  2-5-4  per  acre 
of  cultivation,  and  of  the  new  revenue  is  Bs.  2-7-2,  giving  an  increase  in  the 
land-revenue  of  Bs.  22,703,  or  8*5  per  cent.     The  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  tahsfl  varies  very  much  (2  to  31  per  cent),   owing  to 
the  percentages  on  which  the  former  revenue  was   cultivated,  having  varied 
from  58  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  rental  assets.    The  uniform  rate  of  50  per  cent 
of  the  assets  has  now  been  applied  to  all  villages,  and  the  incidence  of  the  State 
demand  has  been  thus  equalised. 

The  only  poor  tract  is  in  talukas  Jodr  and  Barha,  where  the  sand  is  yellow 
and  rises  into  high  ridges,  and  the  sub-soil  is  not  favourable  to  well-making. 
The  industrious  J&ts  are  good  cultivators,  and  over  14  per  cent  of  the  cnlti  ra- 
ted area  is  manured.  They  have  also  increased  the  number  of  hamlets  in  their 
villages,  and  thus  enlarged  the  area  of  the  better  classes  of  land.  Irrigation  is 
from  wells,  and  three-fourths  of  it  from  earthen  welk ;  it  reaches  76  per  cent,  of 
the  cultivated  area.  Of  the  same  area  23  per  cent,  is  under  wheat,  14  percent, 
under  cotton,  barley  5  per  cent,  gram  8  per  cent,  bdjra  8  per  cent,  and  17  per 
cent,  is  under  ,^odr.  These  crops  show  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  in 
the  whole  tahsH  there  is  only  six  per  cent  of  the  culturable  area  uncultivated. 
The  agricultural  classes  are  chiefly  J4ts  of  the  Ten  wa  and  Thakurel  gotSf  who  are 
especially  good  cultivators,  so  that  there  is  little  left  to  desire  in  the  prosperity 
of  this  tract.  At  the  recent  settlement  the  malikdna  allowances  have  been  re- 
duced from  30  and  22*5  per  cent  on  the  land-revenue  to  a  uniform  allowance 
of  10  per  cent,  and  thus  though  enhancement  of  the  revenue  has  taken  place 
in  many  cases,  the  general  result  has  been  a  relief  to  the  overburdened  bis- 
wad&ri  villages.  Throughout  the  tahsilj  while  the  increase  in  the  Oovernment 
demand  has  been  7  per  cent  in  malikdna  villages,  the  actual  increase  in  Uie 
payments  made  by  the  village  proprietors  has  been  only  4  per  cent,  owing  to 
the  fact  tbat  they  now  only  pay  Bs.  4,984,  instead  of  Bs.  12,671,  as  the  talnka- 
d&r's  allownace.  It  would  be  well,  should  opportunity  offer,  that  Govern- 
ment should  buy  put  these  abnormal  middlemen  and  consolidate  the  mcUikdna 
and  revenue  as  one  charge  on  the  biswad&ri  estates. 

The  tract  comprising  the  tahsll  contains  no  natural  boundaries*  It  is  a 
long  strip  of  varying  width,  running  from  north  to  south,  and  forma  a  small 
portion  of  a  section  of  the  Duftb,  which  to  the  east  b  continued  in  the  same 
form  in  Koil  and  H&thras,  and  to  the  ^est  in  Muttra.     Undulating,  ridges  of 
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sa^iid  tnay  Ibe  traced  in  three  parallel  bands  of  irregular  size  and  form   frotn 

north  to  south.     Between  these  ridges  are  lowlying  level  plains  of  loam,  in* 

terspersed  with  patches  of  sand  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  main  ridges 

in  the  form  of  spurs  thrown  out  laterally,  so  that  there  are  feW  villages  which 

do  not  contain  soils  of  both  kinds.    The  Karwan  Nadi  runs  through  tlie  centra 

of  both  parganahs  and  forms  the  drainage  line.     It  is  dry  during  a  great  por^^ 

iaon    of  the  year,  and  its  bed  is  cultivated  during  the  hot  weather.    The  land 

on  each  side  being  low  is  always  of  the  best  quality,  though  here  aiid  iiiere  tho 

sandy  hills  approach  to  Within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  bank.    To  the  west 

the  lowlying  tract  ia  wider  than  elsewhere  and  continues  on  into  the  Muttra 

distriot.    Ko  sandy  ridges  or  other  offshoots  run  into  this  tract  from  the  west, 

and  the  eastern  ridges  are  more  distant  than  elsewhere.     To  the  east  the  ridges 

are  wider  and  continue  on  into  Koil  and  H&thras,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the 

eastern  side  of  the  tahsil  is  of  inferior  fertility  to  the  wcstemi    The  soil  of  both 

Iraots  is  good,  and  the  Ipam  and  sand  to  the  west  are  as  productive  as  aiiy  other 

soils  of  that  class  in  the  district     The  natural   capabilities  for  irrigation   are 

excellent.     Water]is  found  at  a  depth  of  20  to  30  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the 

subsoil  is  so  firtn  that  earthen  weUs  will  stand  for  years  with  only  a  brush* 

wood  frame,  and  for  many  years  with  a  wooden  frame,  costing  from  Bs.  20  to 

50.    The  wells  are  all  fed  from  springs,  not  froln  percolation. 

jAttAhiy  a  town    in  parganah  and  tahsil  Koil  of   the  Aligarh  district^ 
is  situated  dose  to  the  East  K&li  Nadi  on  the  K&sganj  road,  11  miles  aonth-* 
east  of  Aligarh.     The  population  in  1853  numbered  6,599  souls,  and  in  186| 
there  were  6,155.    In  1872  there  were  7,480  inhabitants^  of  whoin  4,689  Were 
Hindd  (2,153  females)  and  2,791  were  Musalm&ns  (1,400  females).    The  site 
of  the  town  occupies  58  square  acres,  giving  129  sotils  to  the  acre.     The  inoat 
noteworthy  inhabitants  are  the  Bayyids,  descendants  of  one  Kam&l-ud-din,  who 
settled  in  the  town  during  the  reign  of  Ala-ud-dln  Muhammad   Shah   (1295 
A.D.)     Eam&l-ud-din  married  the  daughter  of  the  K&^i^  and  during  the  reign  of 
Shfibjah&n  his  descendants  were  powerful  eliough  to  expel  the  old  Fathdn 
landholders,  and  thus  obtained  the  full  proprietary  rights  in  the  toWn  which 
they  still  possess.     "  These  rights  have  since  become  so  subdivided  that  the  in- 
dividual shares  are  scarcely  worth  retaining.     The  reptitation  of  the  family  is 
due  to  their  having  given  so  many  useful  subordinate  officers  to  the  British 
Government.     Among  its  co-sharers  the  village  can  boast  of  an  exceptionally 
numerous  body  of  men  who  have  obtained,  or  are  now  obtaining^  distinction  in 
both  the  military  and  civil  servicjes.    On  the  one  hand  Biedld&r  Majors,  Ria&l- 
dire,  Subahddrs ;  on  the  other  hand,  Sadr  Amins,  Munsifs,  Deputy  OoUectors, 
and  Tahsild&rs,  besides  innumerable  subordinate  servi^ts  of  the  State,  abound 
amoug  the  members  of  this  comparatively  small  proprietary  community."    The 
SRjyids  are  of  the  Shiah  sect,  and  are  noted  fui  the  leading  members  of  that 
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division  of  Mahammadans  in  the  upper  Daib«  Maiilvi  Mukarram  Hiisaiit 
lives  here  and  preaches  every  Fridaj  in  the  principal  mosque  to  large 
congregations  of  attentive  listeners.  Altogether  there  is  no  town  in  ibe  dis-* 
trict  possessing  such  an  influential  and  energetic  colony  of  Musalmfins. 

There  is  little  remarkable  in  the  situation  of  the  town  beyond  its  isolation* 

It  has  no  good  roads,  and  lies  between  two  high  raised 
rdjbahas  of  the  Ganges  Canal.  The  site  also  is  high, 
and  presents  a  curious  "appearance  from  ihe  large  number  of  imtoibdrahs 
interspersed  amidst  the  houses.  There  are  upwards  of  eighty  of  these  siractures 
devoted  to  Musalm&n  worship,  of  which  thirty  are  of  a  good  size,  and  one  is  a 
fine  building.  The  ways  are  narrow,  tortuous  and  unmetaUed,  and  to  the  west 
there  are  several  large  excavations  charged  with  water  which  becomes  stagnant 
during  the  cold  weather.  To  the  west  and  south  the  land  is  low,  and  the 
road  there  is  raised,  but  unmade.  There  is  no  regular  bazar,  and  no  trade. 
There  is  no  Government  school  in  the  town,  but  there  are  four  sdiools  where  the 
K(n*dn  is  taught.  The  town  is  essentially  an  agricultural  one,  comprieing  a 
cluster  of  villages  inhabited  by  landholders  and  cultivators,  and  this  character 
is  borne  out  by  the  number  of  cattle  one  sees  coming  into  it  of  an  evening. 
The  well-water  has  risen  from  42  feet  from  the  surface  to  30  feet  since  the 
opening  of  the  canal,  but  its  quality  has  not  deteriorated.  The  Chaakid&ri  Act 
(XX.  of  1856)  is  in  foroe,  and  in  1872-73  supported  a  village  police  numbering 
13  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  744.  The  number  of  houses  in  the 
town  is  1,447,  and  of  these  1,309  were  assessed  with  a  tax  averaging  Be.  1-0^  d 
per  house  and  Be.  0-2-10  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income 
for  the  year  1872-73  amounted  to  Bs.  1,519,  including  a  balanoe  of  Bs.  180 
from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bs.  1,279.  Though  a  staff  of 
four  sweepers  is  entertained,  the  condition  of  the  town  is  extremely  filthy,  and 
nothing  appears  to  be  done  by  the  local  committee  towards  improving  it.  On 
the  east  is  a  hollow  called  the  pokhar^  in  which  the  rainfall  collects,  but  its 
natural  outfall  has  been  cut  off  by  the  r&jbaha^  and  it  now  overflows  and  causes 
considerable  damage.  What  is  most  wanted  is  a  good  road  oonnecting  it  with 
the  Aligarh  road  and  an  enforcement  of  sanitary  rules. 

Jal&li  lies  on  the  route  from  Aligarh  by  E&sganj  and  Eachila  Gh&t  to  Bu- 

_  ,    ^,  daun,  14i  miles  from  Aligarh  and  Hi  miles  from  Gaxf- 

voiniiiuiiicAtioiiSa 

giri,  the  next  stage.  From  Eoil  to  Jalali  the  road  is 
metalled  and  bridged.  It  leaves  the  Grand  Trunk  Bead  at  Ponehti  (302^  miles 
from  AUahabad),  7^  miles  ;  passes  Allahdddpur,  72  miles,  from  the  Ganges  Canal 
by  a  bridge,  10|  miles.  The  encamping-ground  is  about  half  «  mile  from  the 
town  of  JaUli,  whence  supplies  are  procurable  after  due  notice.  Hence  to  Gan- 
giri  the  road  is  metalled  as  far  as  Eauriyaganj,  2^  miles,  and  beyond  that  is  on- 
metalled  ;  passes  ghahgarh  and  the  Eai»t  E&li  Nadl  by  a  bridge  at  Haidar&m&i,  7^ 
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iHilles.  The  countiy  open  and  cnltivated.  Jal&U  gave  its  name  to  an  old  par- 
ga-ng^li  which  was  absorbed  in  the  neighbonring  parganahs  in  1862-63 1  32  vi^ 
l&ges  belonging  to  parganah  Jal&li  were  transferred  to  parganah  Koil,  28  villages 
to  parganah  H4thras,  and  29  villages  to  parganah  Atranli. 

liocal  tradition  makes  the  foundation  of  JaUli  to  precede  that  of  Eoil  itself. 

The  storj  is  given  in  the  history  of  the  district^  and 

need  not  be  repeated  here  (page  484).    It  was  then 

oalled  Nilanti.  It  mnst  have  fallen  into  mins,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  rebnilt  by 

Jal&l-ud-din  firdz  Sh&h  during  the  reign  of  Qhaias-Qd-dfn  Balbani  who  erected 

the  mindr  at  Koil.    A  mosqne  still  exists  here  bearing  an  inscription  dated  in 

665  Hijri  (1266-67  A.D.)    JaUl-nd-din  called  the  town  after  his  own  name  and 

settled  here  a  colony  of  Paib4ns.     Previously  (in  1242  A.D.)  Ulngh  Khkn 

MTSLs  obliged  to  lead  a  large  force  to  chastise  *^  the  rebels  of  Jal&li  and  Dewali 

and  the  Mawas  of  the  Duib  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.    He  fought 

much  against  the  infidels  and  cleared  the  roads  and  the  neighbouring  country 

from  insurgents.''     For  a  short  time  Jal&Ii  formed  a  portion  of  the  kingdom 

of  Jaunpur  and  was  occupied  by  the  Jaunpur  troops.    In  the  time  of  Shihjah&n 

the  Path&ns  were  ousted  by  the  Sayyids,  who  are  still  in  possession  J 

JA.RAULI,  a  town  ill  parganah  Akrabad  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant 
12  miles  from  Sikandra  and  11  miles  from  Aligarh.  In  1865  there  were  2,050 
inhabitants,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,366. 

JatjICri^  a  town  in  parganah  Tappal  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  27 
miles  from  Aligarh  and  13  miles  from  Khair.  The  population  in  1865  numbered 
2,011  souls,  and  in  1872  there  were  2,281  inhabitants.  The  Chaukidiri 
Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Jat&ri,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police 
nnmbering  six  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  342.  The  number 
of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-3  was  494,  and  of  these  451  were  assessed 
with  a  house-tax  averaging  Re.  1-1-4  per  house  and  Be.  0-3-6  per  head  of  the. 
population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  629,  includ- 
ing a  balance  of  Bs.  139  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was 
Bs.591. 

Jawa,  a  village  in  par^nah  Koil  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  14  miles 
from  Aligarh*  The  population  in  1865  was  1,194,  and  in  1872  was  1,420.  There 
is  a  police-station  and  a  post-office  here.  Jawa  lies  on  the  road  by  Antipshahr  to 
Budaon,  and  is  distant  9^  miles  from  Aligarh  and  13^  miles  from  D&npur.  The 
toad  is  metalled  and  bridged  throughout,  and  passes  Chirat  at  5}  miles  from  Ali** 
garh.  Hence  to  D&npur  crosses  the  Ganges  Canal  by  a  bridge  at  one  mile, 
passes  T%ur  at  If,  the  district  boundary  at  2|,  the  East  E&li  Nadi  by  a 
bridge  at  7-|,  and  Nar&yanpur  at  11^  miles.  Jawa  is  a  mere  village,  but  supplies 
(after  notice)  and  water  are  plentiful. 

*""  A  Dow6oa*s  KUiot,  IL,  Z$2,  V.,  74^  79, 89, 
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EIaohaura,  a  town  in  parganah  Sikandra  of  the  Aligarh  district^  i»  distani 
80  miles  from  Aligarh  and  6  miles  from  Sikandra.  The  population  in  1865  was 
dySSi,  and  in  1872  there  were  3,911  inhabitants.  Eachaura  is  noted  for  the  de- 
fence made  by  the  fort  in  1803,  when  the  gallant  Nairn  was  slain  in  the  assault. 
The  Chaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  K^chanra,  and  in  1873  sap* 
ported  a  village  police  numbering  10  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annnal  cost  of 
Bs.  582.  The  namber  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872^  was  759,  and  of  diese 
609  were  assessed  with  a  house  ta;^  averaging  Bs.  1-2^7  per  houseand  Be.  0-S-Il 
per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was 
Bs.  764,  including  a  balance  of  Rs,  56  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  expen- 
diture was  Bs,  763. 

KauritaqAnj,  a  town  in  parganah  Akrabad  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  dis* 
taut  12  miles  from  Aligarh  and  12  miles  from  Sikandra.  The  population  in  186& 
was  3,607,  and  in  1872  there  were  3,852  inhabitants.  The  Chaukidari  Act 
(XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Kauriyaganj,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police 
numbering  9  men  of  all  grades,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  528.  The  number  of 
the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  768,  and  of  these  728  were  assessed 
with  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  0-154)  per  house  and  Be.  0-3->0  per  head  of  the 
population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  918,  including 
a  balance  of  Bs.  198  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  ezpenditure  was  Bs.  765. 
Kauriyagai^  was  founded  by  an  Amil  of  the  Oudh  Government  during  the  last 
century. 

Ehair,  a  tahsili  town  in  the  Aligarh  district,  is  situated  on  the  road  to  the 
Jiimna,  distant  14  miles  from  Aligarh.  The  population  in  1865  was  3,339^ 
tod  in  1872  was  4,850.  There  is  a  tahsili,  a  police-station,  a  post-office,  a 
school,  and  a  munsifi  here.  The  Chaukidari  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  iu  force  in 
Khair,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering  11  men  of  all  grades 
at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  612.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in 
1872-73  was  1,221,  and  of  these  947  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging 
Be.  0-15-6  per  house  and  Re.  0-3-0  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The 
income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  968,  including  a  balance  of  Bs.  52  from  the 
previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Hs.  844.  In  1857  Ehair  was  occupied 
ly  the  Chauhdns  under  Bao  Bhupdl  Singh,  ChauhAn,  who  set  himself  up  as 
\he  Raja  of  the  parganahi  On  thelst  June,  1857,  an  expedition  comprising  iho 
Agra  volunteers  under  Mr.  Watson  surroundedtho  town  and  captured  the  rebe! 
who  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  hanged.  Before  the  end  of  the  monfli  the 
Cttiauhins,  intent  on  revenge,  called  in  the  J4ts  and  attacked  Ehair.  The 
Government  buildings  and  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Baniyas  and  Mahijans 
were  plundered  or  destroyed.  He  tahsil,  a  strong  masonry  building,  might 
have  held  out  longer  had  its  defenders  more  heart  and  more  gunpowder.  It 
was  besieged  for  several  days  in  vain,  until  the  tahsilddr  and  officials,  despairing 
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oF   help,  withdrew  in  the  night.    It  is  supposed  that  property  amounting  to 
skbout  three  lakhs  of  rupees  was  plundered  during  the  rule  of  the  insurgents. 

£IhaiB|  a  parganah  of  the  Aligarh  diBtrict,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 

Stilandshahr  distriot ;  on  the  east  by  Koil ;  on  the  west  by  Ohandaus  and  Tappal, 

stud  on  the  south  by  Parganah  Nuh  of  Muttra  and  Hasangarh  of  this  distriot« 

^According  to  the  oensus  of  1872  this  parganah  had  then  a  total  area  of  154  square 

miles  and  14  acresi  of  which  119  square  miles  were  under  oultivation.     The  area 

assessed  to  Uoyernment  reTonue  during  the  same  year  was  153  square  miles,  of 

'which  118  square  miles  were  cultivated,  12  square  miles  were  culturable,  and  23 

square  miles  were  barren.     Khair  extends  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the 

tahsil,  where  it  touches  parganah  Khurja  in  a  south-westerly  direction  until  it 

joins  Tappal  near  the  southern  extremity  of  its  eastern  boundary.     It  is  drained 

by  the  Karon  Nadi,  which  is  dry  except  during  the  rains.     The  line  of  sand-* 

hills  in  Ohandaus  are  continued  on  into  this  parganah.    Water,  as  a  rule,  is 

found  at  a  depth  of  from  18  to  30  feet  from  the  surface,  and  wicker-lined  wells 

are  common  and  easily  made,  and  last  for  from  two  to  three  years.     Of  the 

145  estates  found  at  the  recent  settlement,  71  were  zamlnd&ri,  72  were  imperfect 

pattid^ri,  and  two  were  held  in  perfect  pattid&ri  tenure,  and  only  11*84  per 

cent,  of  the  revenue  of  all  these  was  paid  by  landholders  possessing  one  village 

or  more.     The  following  table  shows  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 

proprietary  body  between  1838  and  1868  :— 


Caste. 

Area  held  in 
1888. 

Area  trans* 
ferred. 

Area  held  im  iSes. 

Area. 

Reyenue. 

J&t 

Brahman 
R«jpiit  ... 
Jadon    ••• 
Kau-nioslim 
Kajath ... 
Carpenter 

Total 

M* 

Acres. 

34,678 

19,468 

23,689 

34,630 

4,063 

998 

426 

Acrea. 

16,849 

'     9,8i6 

17,367 

9,657 

3,310 

998 

819 

Aoree. 

8,83« 

10,087 

6,889 

14,968 

1,843 

••• 

118 

Bs. 

16,838 
16,612 

8,667 
32,286 

9,081 

S83 

96,810 

66,649 

41,161 

66,098 

The  lands  held  by  J&ts  and  JMons  have,  as  a  rule,  passed  into  the  hands: 
of  members  of  the  same  clan,  whilst  those  possessed  by  CSbauh&ns  have  been 
bought  up  by  strangers.  Parganah  Ehair  has  had  seven  settlements  of  the  land<»- 
revenue  inehiding  the  existing  one.  The  following  statement  shows  the  statis- 
tics of  each  :— 


Year. 


1569-11 
1812-16 
1816-30 


... 


No.  oi  Tillages. 


116 
116 
116 


Rerenue. 


Bs. 

10,87,101 
1,12,886 
1,IS«898 


Tear. 


1821-29 
1880-87 
1838-68 


Na  of  Tillages. 


116 
116 
134 


Berenoe. 

Bfl. 

1,18,386 
1 ,48,981 
1,66^0 
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During  the  first  three  settlements  there  were  two  villages  held  free  of  lanJ- 
revenue,  and  six  were  at  that  time  not  in  the  parganah.    The  great  majoritjr  of 
the  villages  in  1821  were  settled  for  16  years  only.    The  enhancement  of  the 
fifth  settlement  was  obtained  on  eleven  villages,  ten  of  wliidi  were  among  the 
former  115,  but  were  assessed  only  to  1829-30,  and  one  was  a  revenne-free 
village  resumed  in  1825-26.     The  number  of  villages  is  now  125,  one  having 
been  divided  into  two.    llie  settlement  of  1816  was  made  at  a  time  when  colii* 
vation  was  backward,  and  there  have  been  considerable  and  successive  enhance- 
ments since    then,   so  that  the  revenue  has  risen    about  50  per  cent.      In 
Khair  5|311  acres  were  farmed  for  arrears  of  revenue  during  the  cnrrency 
of  the  past  settlement,  and  2,926  acres  were  sold,  aggregating  12  per  oent  of 
the  total  area,  assessed  with  14  per  cent,  of  the  kind-revenue.   Bs.  16,182  were 
remitted  from  the  revenue  demand  during  1860-61,  but  as  a  rule  the  revenue 
has  been  punctually  paid   in  this  parganah.     The  following  statement  showa 
the  areas  transferred  and  the  average  year's  purchase  and  price  per  acre  for 
each  decade  of  the  last  settlement : — 


If  ode  of  trans- 


Prlrate  sale, 
Mortgage   ••• 
Auoiion  aale, 


Total 


••• 


tS39-48. 


i 


Acres. 
S,814 
8,011 


81^18 


P4 


Rs.  a.p. 

10  S  8 
4  10  9 
6  18    2 


6    8    2 


6*54 

83 

8-44 


4'2a 


184a-68. 


Acres. 

4,670 

11,160 

M96 


18^426 


I 


IS 


Ks.  a  p. 

10  12  7 

19     8  8 

7  ll*  4 


II    a    8 


186S.-68. 


7- 
8- 

8  87. 


•■• 


1 

§. 

i 

< 

Price 
acre. 

Acres. 

Hs  a. 

p. 

18,648 
11,004 
11,638 

13    9 
8    6 
6  18 

8 

9 

7 

86,285 

.    9  13 

8 

ii 


816^ 
4-99 

3*9a 

5*84 


If  a  single  plot  has  changed  hands  twenty  times^  the  entry  has  been  made- 
twenty  times  in  this  accounttr 

The  transfers  by  revenue  process,  apart  from  the  abovci  amounted  to  7,454 
acres  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  expired  settlement,  and  during  the  whole 
term  of  settlement  5,911  acres  were  farmed  for  arrears  and  0,612  acres  were* 
sold  by  auction  on  account  of  arrears  of  revenue,  ^^le  price  brought  at  these 
land-auctions  averaged  only  Bs.  8-11-0^  per  aore^  or  about  two  years-  purchase 
of  tlie  land-revenue.  The  prices  brought  at  private  sales  are,  however,  the  true 
standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of' land.  The  average  price 
per  acre  at  private  sales  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  expired  settlement 
was  51*3  per  cent,  higher  than  during  the  first  eleven  years.  On  the  whole^ 
47  per  cent,  of  the  area,  bearing  48  per  cent.,  of  revenue,  had  been  permanently 
alienated  by  various  processes^  and  11  per  cent,  of  the  ai^ea,  with  the  samei 
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pOfcelitage  of  the  land-revenue,  was  under  temporary  alienation  in  1868,  but 

of    &5,649  acres  transferred  37,600  acres  belonged  to  proprietors   of   three- 

fbixrtlis  of  a  village  or  more.    Kharlf  crops  occupy  46  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 

aresky  and  amongst  them  cotton  covers  11  per  cent,  of  the  area,  jodr  19  per 

cent.,  bdjra  8  per  cent.,  and  moth  7  per  cent.     In  the  rdfrt,  wheat  occupies  20 

per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivation,  bejar  17  per  cent.,  and  gram  8  per  cent.   Only 

2,500  acres,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  cultivation,  is  leased  on  payments  in  kind. 

There  were  15,998  bulls  and  bullocks,  9,502  buffaloes,  7,653  cows,  916  horses. 

and   10,167  goats  and  sheep  in  the  parganah  in  1868  ;  1,335  holdings  are  held 

l>jr  proprietors  as  seer,  1,082  by  hereditary  tenants,  and  2,660  by  tenants-at- 

w^ill,  averaging  16*1  acres,  11*3  acres,  and  15*7  acres  respectively.     The  average 

rental  where  cash  is  paid  is  Bs.  3-14-1  per  acre ;  hereditary  tenants  pay  on  an 

average  Bs.  3-8-2  per  acre  and  tenants-at-will  pay  Bs.  3- 15-10  per  acre  ;  30  per 

cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  is  held  by  cultivating  proprietors.      In  1838  only 

375  holdings  were  recorded  as  in  the  possession  of  hereditary  tenants,  with  an 

average  area  of  12*4  acres,  and  an  average  rental  of  Bs.  2-1 2-3  per  acre ;  whilst 

tenants-at^will  possessed  3,247  holdings,  with  an  average  area  of  15*3  acres 

and  an  average  rental  of  Bs.  3'2  per  acre.    The  areas  held  by  each  class  at 

each  period  are  as  follows  : — 


1888. 

1868. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Hereditary  tenants  ... 
Tenants-at-wUl 

Acres. 

4,677 
80,887 

Rs. 

19,996 
1,57,886 

Acres. 

19,931 
41,919 

Rs. 

49,970 
1,67,818 

Taluka  Somna  is  now  included  in  parganah  Khair  and  is  separately  men- 
tioned in  the  district  notice.  It  was  separately  assessed  at  the  settlement  in 
1838.  The  new  assessment  was  made  by  lUr.  W.  U.  Smith.  The  statistics  of 
the  present  area  show  a  total  area  of  98,305  acres,  of  which  14,845  acres  are 
returned  as  barren  and  365  are  held  free  of  revenue.  The  assessable  area  is 
distributed  as  follows  : — 


CtdtwabU, 

CuUioaied. 

Kevr  fallow. 

Old  waste. 

Qrores. 

TotaL 

Irrigated 

Dry. 

ToUl. 

Grand 
Total. 

Acres. 
467 

Acres. 
6,544 

Acres. 
S94 

Acres. 
7,805 

AoreSf 
44.764 

Acres. 
81,036 

Acres.    • 
76,790 

ACTttS. 

S8/)96 

These  figures  show  ft  proportion  of  culturaUe  land  to  the  total  area  amounting  to 
84  per  cont.,  and  of  cultiva  tion  to  culturable  area  of  91'2  per  cent.    Irrigation 
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reaches  only  by  59*2  per  cent,  of  the  cnltiyaied  area,  and  the  tnargin  fof 
increase  of  cultivation  is  only  8*8  per  cent.  The  revenue  assessed  atnoanted 
to  Rs.  1,74,070,  and  the  cesses  to  Bs.  17,407*  The  new  land^revenue  falls  at 
Rs.  2*-4-9  on  the  cultivated  acre,  and  gives  an  increase  of  11  per  cent,  on  the 
old  assessment  (Bs.  1,56,526).  Irrigation  has  increased  since  last  aetileluent 
by  80*8  per  cent,  and  cultivation  by  4*8  per  cent« 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Khair  contained  124  inhabited 

villages,  of  which  21  had  less  than  200  inhabitants ; 

Popa  at  OD.  gg  ^^^  between  200  and  500 ;  23  had  between  500  and 

1,000  ;  19  had  between  1,000  and  2,000  ;  2  had  between  2,000  and  3,000,  and 
one  had  between  3,000  and  6,000.  The  settlement  records  show  that  in  1874 
there  were  144  mah&ls  or  estates  in  the  parganah  and  125  villages  with  an  average 
area  of  786  acres ;  the  largest  having  3,948  acres,  and  the  smallest  having  109  acres. 
The  total  population  in  1872  numbered  71,951  souls  (33,320  females),  giving 
467  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  66,890  Hin« 
dus,  of  whom  31,013  were  females  and  5,061  Musalm&us,  amongst  whom  2,307 
were  females.  Distributing  the  Hindd  population  amongat  the  four  great  dasses, 
the  census  shows  16,016  Brahmans,  of  whom  7,409  were  females;  8,419  Raj* 
puts,  including  3,798  females ;  2,889  Baniyas  (1,301  females)  :  whilst  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in  ^^  the  other  castes'*  of  the  census 
returns,  which  show  a  total  of  39,566  souls,  of  whom  18,505  are  females.  The 
principal  Brahman  subdivisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Oaur  (6,011), 
Saraswat  (1,224),  and  San&dh  (309).  The  Rajputs  are  chiefly  members  of  the 
Chauh&n  (1 ,575),  Badgiijar  (224),  Gahlot,  Jidon  (6,146),  Janghira  (115),  and 
Rathor  clans  ;  and  the  Baniyas  are  of  the  Agarw&I  (760),  D&sa  (1,279),  Chaa- 
saini,  Mahesri,  B&rahsaini,  Gur&ku,  and  Rautgi  subdivisions.  Amongst  the 
other  castes,  those  having  more  than  one  thousand  members  each  are  the  Jit 
(8,510),  Barhai,  HajjAm,  KahAr  (2,215),  Koli  (1,735),  Chamir,(9,819),  Khatik, 
KhAkrob,  and  Oararia  (1,583).  Those  having  between  100  and  1,000  members 
are  the  Sou&r,  M&li,  Bh&t,  Kalal,  E&chhi,  Darzi,  Jogi,  Bair&gi,  Dhobi,  Loh&r, 
Kumhdr,  Aheriya  (797),  Orb,  Banj&ra,  KAyath,  Bharbhiinja,  Dhuniya,  and  Teli. 
MusalmAns  are  distributed  amongst  Shaikhs  (100),  Path&ns  (278),  and  those 
entered  without  distinction. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics ,  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.  Prom  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (npt  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age) 
366  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  aervants, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like  ;  2,602  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants, 
water-carriers,  barbers,  aweepers,  .washermen,  ^c.  ;  1,316  in  commemej  in 
bujring,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyeince  of  men, 
animals,  or  goods.;  12,355  in  agricultural   operations;    -2,772  in  industrial 
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occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
iregetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  3,914  persons  returned  as  labour- 
ers and  656  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irres- 
pective of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  1,490  as  landholders,  33,621  as 
cultivators,  and  36,840  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture. 
The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,466  males  as 
able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  38,681  souls. 
At  the  last  settlement  in  1888  the  parganah  comprised  125  villages,  with  an  area 
of  98,585  acres,  and  a  land-revenue  amounting  to  Rs.  1,57,082.  In  1841-42two 
villages  were  transferred  to  parganah  Koil  and  one  to  Chandaus,  and  in  1851-52 
one  village  was  transferred  to  Hasangarh.  Between  1841  and  1858  six  villages 
y^ere  received  from  Koil  and  one  village  from  Tappal,  leaving  Ehair,  including 
taluka  Somna,  possessed  of  124  inhabited  villages.  The  parganah  proper  was 
formerly  oocupied  and  owned  by  Chauh&ns,  but  even  at  last  settlement  Jits  and 
J&dons  of  the  Somna  family  had  each  an  equal  share  in  the  parganah,  and  there 
was  a  good  sprinkling  of  Brahmans.  J&ts  and  J&donshave  improved,  whilst  the 
Chauhins  are  gradually  losing  the  little  that  has  remained  to  them. 

Shaib,  a  tahsli  of  the  Aligarh  district,  comprises  the  parganas  of  Chan- 
dans,  Tappali  and  Ehair.    According  to  the  settlement  statistics  in  1874  it  com* 
prised  a  total  area  of  260,147  acres,  of  which  1,393  acres  were  held  free  of 
revenue  and  86,804  acres  were  barren.    The  assessable  ai^ea  oontained  222,450 
acres,  of  which  186,983  acres  were  cultivated  (99,914  acres  irrigated)  and  35,467 
acres  w^e  culturabie.   Of  the  latter  597  acres  were  under  groves.  The  enltuT^ 
able  area  is  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  and  cultivation  covers  84  per  cent, 
of  the  culturabie  area,  whilst  irrigation  reaches  53  per  cent  of  the  cultivation. 
The  proportion  of  manured  land  is,  as  in  Atrauli,  only  9  per  cent.     The  old 
revenue  amounted  to  Bs.  3,55,177,  and  the  new  revenue  to  Bs.  4,01,050,  falling 
at  Bs.  2-2-4  per  acre  on  cultivation,  and  giving  an  increase  of  Bs.  12*9  per  cent, 
over  the  former  demand.    The  population  in  1872  numbered  169,4i59  souls- 
(78,731  females),  giving  417  souls  to  the  square  mile,  di^ributed  among8t'277 
inhabited  villagea.    The  census  statistics  show  556  blind  persons,  60  lepers,  24' 
deaf  and  dumb,  6  idiots,  and  13  insane  persons  in  the  tahsil. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  tahsil,  from  ea^t  to  west,  is  about  32  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  is  22  miles,  but  its  shape  is  irregular,  and  between  these 
extreme  distances  its  length  and  breadth  varies  greatly.  According  to  the 
settlement  records  its  total  area  is  260,159  acre^,  or  406'5  square  miles.  Ehair 
the  largest^  and  Chandaus  the  smallest  of  the  parganahs  within  it,  occupy  the- 
eastern  and  greater  portion  of  the  tahsfl,  and  Tappal  forms  the  western  tract. 
The  Eaion  Nadi  runs  through  Chandaus  and  Ehair,  and  is  dry  except  during: 
the  rains.  The  general  surface  of  the  country  is  level  and  the  character  of  its 
soil  uniform ;  but  three  separate  lines  of  IMr  or  sandliiUfl  runtiing  from  north 
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to  ftouih  ut  varying  distanoea  from  each  other^  undulate  througli  Ohandaus  and 
Kliair.  These  and  the  kh&dir  of  the  Jumna  in  Tappal  form  the  onlj  exoep- 
tioDB  to  the  uniformity  of  the  tract.  Taking  the  hangar  portions  of  Tappal, 
the  irrigating  capabilities  of  all  tbree  parganahs  are  about  equal  and  bear  a 
fair  proportion  to  the  cuUiyated  area. 

Khair  is  the  largest  tahsll  in  the  district,  though  in  population  it  is  inferior  to 
Koil.  The  proportion  of  the  cnl  tar  able  area  to  the  total  area  is  85  per  cent^ 
and  of  the  cultivated  area  to  the  culturable  area  is  84  per  cent.,  leaving  only  16 

*  - 

per  oent;  for  the  increase  of  cultivation.  Khair  in  a  great  maasure  resembles 
Atrauli  on  the  east.  Bjth  tahslls  have  a  considerable  amount  of  kh&lir  land : 
in  both  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  sandy  soil,  and  vrater  lies  deep  beneath  the 
surface.  As  in  Atrauli,  we  have  firat  a  kh&dir,  then  a  large  strip  of  high  raised 
sandy  soil  parallel  to  the  coarse  of  the  river,  then  a  level  stretch  of  good  loam, 
which  however,  in  Khair,  is  interspersed  with  sandhills  which  mingle  wilh 
those  of  Koil  and  Igl&s  on  the  east.  On  the  whole,  however,  Khair  possesses 
more  natural  advantages.  The  ridge  of  sand  bordering  the  Jumna,  from  tiie 
nature  of  the  sub«soil,  permits  of  the  o<mstruotion  of  wells,  whilst  en  the  ridge 
along  the  Ganges  well-irrigation  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  The  canal  too 
has  been  introduced  here  and  has  extended  its  operations  very  much  of  late 
years.  Again,  cultivating  communities  of  Jats  and  Chauhans  are  the  mle^  and 
the  division  of  produoe  system  of  rent  is  seldom  met  with|  ^  alike  the  caaae  and 
sign  of  inferiority  of  produce.'^  The  tahsil  as  a  whole  has  improved  veiy  much 
between  1839  and  1868.  During  the  year  of  re*measurement  cotton  and  jodr 
covered  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area  and  two*thirds  of  the  kharlf 
area  alone,  and  on  the  other  hand  wheat  covered  exactly  one-third  of  the  rahi 
area,  and  barley  and  b$}ar  only  a  little  more.  These  facts  show  a  more  than 
average  fertility  in  the  soil.  At  the  last  settlement  the  tahsd  consisted  of  273 
villages,  with  an  area  of  349,442  acres,  or  390  square  miles^  and  a  land^revenue 
ef  Bs.  3,48,161.    The  present  area  has  been  given  above. 

Koil,  a  parganah  of  the  Aligarh  district^  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  parga- 
nahs Barauli  and  Morthal ;  on  the  south  by  Hasangarh,  Gh>rai,  and  Hfithras ; 
on  ibe  east  by  Atrauli  and  Akrabad,  and  on  the  west  by  Khair  and  Hasan- 
garb  Kbuija.  According  to  the  census  of  1872  the  parganah  bad  then  a 
total  area  of  274  square  miles  and  100  acres,  of  wbtch  186  square  miles 
were  under  cultivation.  The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during 
the  same  year  was  268  square  miles,  of  which  182  square  miles  were  coUi- 
▼ated,  18  square  miles  were  culturable,  and  68  square  miles  were  barren. 
The  Koil  tahsil  lies  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  district  on  the  watershed 
between  the  great  rivers.  The  level  is  therefore  high  and  the.  soil  of  nniform 
obaracter.  Vast  tracts  of  ^Stmr^  commencing  in  a  north-west  direetion,  run  in  a 
more  or  less  connected  line  almost  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  canal 
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Bhar  villages  are  found  here  and  there,  but  ihej  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
mosUy  lie  in  the  tract  between  the  Khair  and  tglis  metalled  roads.  The  soil 
for  the  most  part  is  good  loam,  and  the  tract  to  the  north-east,  so  backward 
nt  the  past  settlement,  is  now  so  improved  by  irrigation  tiiat  little  or  no  inferior* 
ity  is  apparent  in  it  when  compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  tahslL 

The  settlement  of  parganah  Koil  in  1838  was  made  by  Mr.  Thornton,  and 

after  his  r€fvision  there  were  286  villages,  with  an  ares 
FUoal  jilstory.  ^^  145,282  acres  and  a  revenue  of  Rs.  2,25,814.    The 

former  assessment  was  very  unequal.  There  appears  k>  have  been,  during  the 
last  century,  a  very  general  dispossession  of  the  original  proprietors,  and  a 
great  number  of  estates,  especially  those  lying  close  to  the  dty,  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Lodhas  and  other  castes  as  managers.  Many  of  the  villagies  thus 
held  were  very  heavily  assessed  at  the  previous  settlements,  whilst  the  k4n6nga 
Atmilies  and  others  who  possessed  greater  influence  obtained  easier  terms. 
The  consequence  was  that  there  was  much  poverty  and  distress  in  parts  of  it. 
Mr.  Thornton  reduced  the  former  assessment  by  Bs.  3,718,  and  his  rates  fell  at 
Bs.  2-4  per  cultivated  acre.  Since  then  nnmerons  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  parganah,  and  these  are  noted  hereafter.  Out  of  a 
total  area  of  175,274  acres  at  the  present  settlement,  41,377  acres  were  found  td 
he  barren  and  5,567  acres  were  held  free  of  revenue.  In  1838,  out  of  a  totftl 
area  of  162,603  acres,  35,301  acres  were  entered  as  barren  and  4,120  as  free 
of  revenue.  The  distribution  of  the  assessable  taesL  at  both  assessments  was  as 
foAowa: — 


CWtera6/<. 

OatwaM. 

Year. 

i 

* 

1 

• 

1 

m 

& 

•E 

1 

t 

Qrtnd  Total 

1838  ... 

Acres. 
1,041 

Inoor 

Acres. 
10,288 

rect. 

Acres. 
954 

Acres. 
12,278 

12,180 

Acres. 
91,949 

77,880 

Acres. 
24,IOS 

88,142 

Acres. 
118,052 

111,022 

Acres. 
128,380 

•  • 

128,182 

•                    • 

The  culturable  area  is  73  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  and  the  percentage  of 
cultivation  to.  the  culturable  area  is  90.  The  percentage  of  irrigated  area  to 
cultivation  is  79,  against  72  at  the  preceding  settlement.  Only  nine  per  cent, 
of  the  culturable  area  is  actually  available  for  the  extension  of  cultivation. 
The  same  excessive  assessment  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  been  conti- 
iined  by  Mr.  Thornton,  who  took  70  per  cent,  of  the  assets,  so  that  the  increase 
in  the  new  assessment  has  not  been  more  than  15  per  eent.,  giving  a  land- 
revenue  of  Bs.  281,600  and  cesses  Bs.  28,160. 
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Tlie  following  fltatemcnt  shows  the  character  of  the  transfen  made  during 
each  decade  of  the  expired  settlement  :^ 


1 

1839-184^ 

1 

1 

1 

n 

< 

1 

a. 

FrlTAfte  saliBy 
MortgaJKe ... 
Anction  iale» 

.  Acrea. 

9.627 

16,088 

9,672 

Ba.  a<  p. 

6    8    2 
6     5  11 
6  11     8 

4-7 
88 
4-8 

Total,    M. 

84,182 

6     0  10 

4-0 

1849- 1 8S8. 
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The  setljement  of  the  city  of  Koil  is  noticed  ander  the  deiBoriptiQn  of  tho 

city :  aod  the  history  of  the  talukas  of  Aisa,  Manehaara,  SAkr&wfli,  tUubabad^ 

and  the  grants  held  by  the  Derridon  family,  is  givea  under  the  district  nolioeu 

The  alijonations  dipng  the  term  of  the  past  settlement  in  this  parganah  have 

been  very  nomerons.    In  234  oat  of  320  Tillages^  an  area  of  118,650  acreS|  out 

of  a  total  area  of  164,776  acres,  has  been  transferred:  42. per  cen^  of  thea* 

hsiif^  passed,  by  private  sale,  34  per  cent,  by  mortgage,  and  24  per  ceiitto  by  or-^ 

der  of,  the  dvil  cowrie,    It~  id  ntiqttestioaable  that  the.prozimiiy  of  a  large 

dty  brings  about  a  rapid  movement  of  property.    The  facilities  £E>r  contractany 

loans  are  great  and  the  money-lenders  are  ever  accommodating,  and  in  addition 

to  these  the  temptations  to  extravagance   and   luxury  are  also  yety  great. 

Hence  temporary  mortgages  often  end  in  private  sales,  ^'  or  the  land  is  put  up 

for  sale  in  satisfaction  of  the  decrees  of  a  civil  court,  whidi  is  at  the  door  of  the 

usurious  lender,  and  the  accessibility  of  which  encourages  both  fraudulent  and 

frivolous  claims.''    The  principal  losers  are  Th&kurs,  Sayyids,  and  Musalmitn 

Bajptits,  and  no  matter  how  long  the  day  may  be  delayed,  the  remainder  of  them 

must  all  go,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  room  for  the  usurers,  who  are  the  only 

monied  men  left.    Fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  estates  in  this  parganah  are  he^d 

on  a  zamind&ri  tenure.   In   1857  hereditary  tenants  paid  oil  an  average 

Bs.   3-7-4  per  acre  for  their  cultivation :  this  rate  increased  in  1868  to 

Bs.  3-9-7  ;  tenants-at-will,  in  1857,  paid  Bs.  3-4-3,  which  increased  by.  17-5 

per  cent,  or  to  Bs.  3-13-5^,  in  1868.    In  Koil  only  267  biswas,  with  an  area 

of  7,817  acres,  were  farmed,  and  50  biswa  shares,  with  an  area  of  68S>>  aerea, 

wete  sold  for  arrears  of  land-revenue  between  1838r  and  186&    A  few  cour 

fiscations  for  rebellion  took  place  after  1857. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Eoil  contained  269  inhabited 

villages,  of  which  63  had  less  than  200  inhabitants ;  109 
Population.  ^^^  between  200  and  500,  75  had  between.  500  and  1,000 ; 
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a  6  had  between  1,060  and  8,000,  and  three  had  between  2,000  and  8,000. 

*3Che  towns  ooptaining  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  were  Aligarh  or  Koil,  with 

5  8,539  ;  Haidnaganj,  with  6,970 ;  and  JaUOi,  with  7,480.   The  setaemeni  records 

sliow  altogether  274  villages,  distributed  amongst  321  mahila  or  estates.    The 

ctverage  Tillage  area  comprises  639  acres,  the  smallest  containing  only  96 

wkcrea.      The  total   popnlation   in    1872    ntumbered   194,160   sonls   ^^9,945 

feaialea),  giving  708  to  the  square  mile*    Classified  according  to  religion,  there 

^ere   161,061  Hindus,  of  whom  74,009  were  females ;  83,061  JIusahnins, 

amoBgst  whom  15,924  were  femalea;  and  88  Christians.    IKslributing  the 

Sindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  21,106 

Brahmans,  of  whom  9,578  were  females  ;  22,675  fiiypots,  including  10,028 

females;  12,016  Baniyas  (5,540  females);  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population 

is  included  in  ^  the  other  castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of 

105,264  souls,  of  whom  48,863  are  females.    The  principal  Brahman  subdivi. 

siona  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Gaor  (1,690),  Saraswit  (2,078),  8an4dh 

(1,388),  Kanaujiya,  and  Gujr&ti.    The  Bajpiits  chiefly  belong  to  the  Qahlot 

(115),  Chauhto  (2,297),  Badgilijar  (588),  J&don  (15,330),  Jangh4im  (2^2), 

l^omar,  Puudir^  6<dankhi,  Bathor,  Panw&r,  Jaisw&r,  Bli41  and  Bachhal  elans. 

The  Baniyaa   are  of  ibe  Agarw&l  (2,867),  Chausaini  (686),   Dasa  <B41), 

Mahem  (1,119),  B&rahsaini  (5,125),  Ebandelwal,  Ghirika,  Saraugi,  and  Lohiya 

Bttbdiyisions.    Amongst  the  otiber  oastes  the- foUowing^  have  mon  than  1,000 

members  each :— J&t  (3>676),  Son&r  (1,407),  Barhai  (4,368),  H^jim  (8^521), 

MaU  (2,296),  E6ohhi  (1,444),  Ahir  (1,997),  Darzi,  Eah&r  (3,506),  Dhobi,  KoB 

(6,613),  Gham6r  (31,697),  Khatik,  Eh&krob  (4,535),  EumUur  (2,090),  Gara-^ 

riya  (6,021),  K&yath  (8,386),  Lodha  (9,615),  and  Dhuna.    The  following  ham 

less  than  1,000  and  more  than  one  100  members*  each : — Biq,  fih&t,  Kal41, 

Gosb&in,  Joshi,  Jogi>  Bair&gi,  Lohfir^  Aheriya  (790),  Orh,  Bharbhunjai  Teli, 

Eanjar,  (Jhhipi,  and  Biwari.     Musalm&aa  are  distributed  amongst  ISiaiUiB 

(4,496),  Sayyids  (1,967),  Mughals  (403),  and  Path&na  (4^373).    The  remainder 

are  entered  without  distinction. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are^  shown  in  the  statistics  celleoted  at  tha 

census  of  1872.    From  thesa it  appears  Ihat^  ci  the  mala- 
^^  ^   '  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years?  of  age)  1,045* 

are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  aa  Government  servants^  priests, 
doctors,  and  the  like ;  12,585  in  domestic  service,  as  penomd  servants,  water^ 
carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  Ac. ;  4,534  in  oommeree,  in  bujring, 
selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  oonveyanoe  of  nen^  aumals, ' 
or  goods ;  21,321  in  agricultural  operations  ;  11,424  in  industrial  oeeapaiiana, . 
arts  snd  medianics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  dasses  of  substanoes,  vegetaUe, 
mineralj^  and  animal.    There  were  13,719  persons  returned  as  lUbonrers  and  ^ 
1,397  as  of  no  specified  occupation*    Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective 
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of  age  or  s^x,  the  same  returns  give  7,374  as  landholders,  55,680  as  cdltira- 
tors,  and  130,906  as  engaged  in  occnpations  nnoonneeted  with  agricnltare* 
The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  fin[)erfect,  show  5,725  males 
as  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  tofcal  male  population  numbering  104^15 
souls. 

Nnmerotis  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  limits  of  the  pargBoah  ainoe 
the  settlement  in  1838.  The  changes  up  to  1870  are  shown  in  the  foQowing 
table :— 
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,  KoiL,  a  tahsll  of  the  Aligarh  district,  comprises  the  parganahs  of  Koil^ 
Morthal,  and  Barauli.  The  total  area  according  to  the  settlement  raowdsjof 
1874  amounts  to  227,897  acres,  of  which  5,575  acres  aie  held  free  of  rsYetrae 
and  53,088  acres  are  bftrren.  The  assessable  area  amounts  to  169,234  aores^  of 
which  17,378  acres  are  cnlturable  and  151,856  acres  are  cultivated.  Of  tbe 
onlturable  area,  1,533  acres  are  new  fallow,  14,634  acres  are  old  waste,  and  1,111 
acres  are  under  groves.  Of  the  cultivated  area,.  119,070  acres  are  irrigated* 
Tbe  new  assessmeats  amounted  to  Rs.  3,60,569,  and  the  cesses  to  Ss.  36,055^  or, 
a  total  of  Bs.  3,96,624.  Tbe  new  land^revenue  gave  an  increase  of  19  per  cent., 
over  the  current  revenue,  and  falls  at  Bs.  2-5-11  per  cultivated  acre.  In  1878 
the  population  numbered  280,669  souls  (106,842  females),  giving  648  soula  to 
tiie  square  mile,  dbtributed  amongst  350  inhabited  villages.  The  same  atatis- 
^C8  show  571  persona  blind^  45  lepers,  23  deaf  and  dumb,  19  idiots,  and  20 
insane  persons  in  the  tahslL 

This  tabsil  is  an  old  one.^  It  was  known  as  the  Haztir  tahsil  up  to  1840, 
wjhen  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Koil  tahsll.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  the  Ghrand  Trunk  Road  running  from  the  south-east  comer  in  a  north-. 
Tiresterly  direction,  and  into,  two  still  more  unequal  portions  hj  the  Ghmges.CanaL 
Property  is  considerably  subdivided  throughout  the  tahsil :  55  per  cent,  of  tho 

1  See  Ber.  Bep.,  V.,  69, 
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estates  are  held  in  zamind^ri  tenare,  15*5  per  cent,  in  perfect  pattid&ri,  and  tbe 
remainder  are  bh&yaoh&nL    Only  18  per  oant.  of  the  land-rereaae  is  paid  by 
proprietors  who  own  more  than  one  village,  85*5  per  oent.  by  villages  owned 
l>7  less  than  six  sharers,  and  56*5  per  oent.  by  proprietary  oommnnities.   Twenty- 
tliree  per  cent.,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  cultivated  area,  is  recorded  as  the  seer  of 
proprietors.    Hereditary  tenants  cultivate  28  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  or 
36    per  cent  of  the    tenants'   land,  and  hold  42,411  acres:    tenants-at-will 
occupy  74,240  acres,  or  49  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  61  per  oent  of  the 
teoaata'  land.    The  holdings  of  hereditary  tenants  average  8*7  acres  each,  and 
of  tenants-at-will  11  acres;  and  all  tenants  together,  10  acres,  or  17*5  pukka 
Ughas,  which  are  equivalent  to  53  kuchha  bighas.    The  average  rental  per  aore 
paid  by  hereditary  tenants  is  Hs.  8*8-11,  and  by  tenants-at-will  Rs.  3-13-8, 
givinfl;  a  general  rate  of  Bs.  3-12-0  per  acre.    The  papers  of  the  revision  of  1857 
show  a  rate  for  hereditary  tenants  of  Bs.  3-6-3  per  acre,  and  a  rate  for  tenants- 
atr-will  of  Bs.  3-1-10,  givmg  a  general  rate  of  Bs.  3-2-8  per  acre,  which  shows  a 
rise,  during  the  Iftst  decade,  of  4*9  per  cent,  in  the  rents  paid  by  hereditary 
tenants,  of  22*37  per  cent,  in  the  rents  paid  by  tenants-at-will,  and  a  general 
rise  of  18*4  per  cent.    The  greatest  rise  has  been  in  Morthal,  which,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  canal,  has  increased  its  competition  rate  43*8  per  cent.     In 
Barauli  the  increase  has  been  37*2  per  cent.,  and  in  Koil  only  17*5  per  cent. 
•In  1857  the  holdmgs  of  hereditary  tenants  had  an  average  area  of  12  acres, 
and  by  1868  this  had  dwindled  down  to  8  acres :  the  holdings  of  tenants-at-will 
have  remained  the  same,  or  11  acres.     But  though  the  area  held  by  eaoh  here- 
ditary tenant  has  diminished,  the  total  area  held  by  that  class  of  tenant  has 
increased.    In;1857  they  held  only  20,877  acres,  and  in  1868  their  total  hold- 
ings covered  42,411  acres,' or  more  than  double  the  amount  of  land  formerly 
cultivated  by  them,  and  at  a  n^te  8  per  oent.  below  that  paid  by  other  cultiva- 
tors.   Here  there  were  no  powerful  talukadirs,  as  in  Atrauli,  to  contest  and 
practically  prohibit  the  growth  of  occupancy  rights,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
old  cultivators  have  more  than  held  their  own.    The  old  tenants  probably  h^d 
better  land,  and  so  paid  a  higher  rate  in  1857,  but  with  the  introduction  of  the 
canal  into  the  poorer  lands  held  by  the  tenants-at-will,  the  landholders  have  been 
able  to  increase  the  rates  paid  by  the  latter  class  of  tenants,  and  to  extract  from 
them  a  much  larger  proportional  share  of  the  benefits  derived  from  irrigation 
than  they  can  from  their  old  tenants.   Seventy*  eight  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
area  at  assessment  was  irrigated,  and  of  this,  80,424  acres,  or  66  per  cent  of  the 
total  irrigation^  was  from  wells.  10*5  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  unirrigated  sand,  and 
rait  crops  occupy  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivation ;  kharlf  crops  47  per  cent. ; 
and  miscellaneous  crops,  such  as  tobacco  and  the  like,  one  pet  cent.    In  the 
rabi,  wheat  takes  up  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  barley  11  per  cent,  lejar  8 
per  cent.,  and  gram  7  per  cent.    In  the  khdH/^  cotton  covers  14  per  cent,  of  the 
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area^  jodr  oecnpies  18  per  cent ,  bdjra  6  per  oent.,  and  indigo  4  per  cent.  T«ro 
per  cent  of  the  area  leased  to  tenants  in  Koil  and  7  per  cent  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  tahafl  was  paid  for  in  kind,  bnt  only  in  the  worst  villages,  where 
poor  B^ndj  soil  jMrerails.  The  entire  increase  in  enltivatkni  beWeon  1838  and 
1868  amounts  to  only  5*5  per  oent^  bdt  a  rery  an'rMlable  portion  of  the 
cultivated  and  ooltnrable  area  has  been  taken  up  for  the  pnrposM  of  the  oanal, 
railway  and  roads.  INv^enty-siz  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  is  unassessable,  9 
per  cent,  comprises  cnltorable  waste,  and  one  per  o^nt.  is  nndeif  groretf.  The 
proportion  of  cultivation  to  the  cniturable  area  is  90  per  cent.,  and  of  <5nktirable 
land  to  the  total  area  is  74  per  cent. 

Mahp,  a  town  in  parganah  H&tfaras  of  tibe  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  18 
miles  from  B&thraa  and  SO  miles  from  Aligarh^  In  1865  there  were  1,473 
inhabitants,  and  in  1872  there  were  1,5  IS. 

MandbjQi,  a  ▼>U*g^  ni  parganah  Koil  of  tim  Aligarh  district^  is  distant 
7  miles  from  Koil  on  the  Agra  read.  The  poputatioii  in  18^  numbered  1,496^ 
and  in  18t72  therC'  weie  1,087  inhabitants^  The  Mandrtk  iAdigo  factory  was  the 
scene  of  the  spirited  defence  made  by  Mr.  Watson  m4  eleveB  Euft^peans 
against  1,000  Mnsahnfin  rebelv  on<  the  1st  of  July,  1837,  afid  which  ha^ 
faBca  noticed  in  Hie  district  history.  The  Ghankid4ri  Aet  (X2.  of  186iS)  is  in 
foree  in  Mandrih,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering  four  men 
of  all  grades,  at  an  aaunal  cost  of  Bs.  216.  The  nnmber  of  ihe  houses  m  the 
towa  in  187'S<-7ft  was  340,  and  of  these  840  were  asiMssed  with  a  house-tax 
averaging  Be^  L-l^lft  per  house  and  Re.  O-S-7  per  head  of  the  population  per 
annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  380,  including  a  balance  of 
Bs.  62.  from  the  previons  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bs.  296. 

HmiDt,  a  town  in;  parganah  H&thras  of' the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  4 
milea  from  B&tbms  and  IT.miles  from  Aligarii.  The  population  in  1866  was 
4,l94j  and  in  1872-  there  were  4,262  inhabitants.  Mendu  gave  its  name  to  a 
taluka,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  district  notice.  The  Chankidiri 
Act  (XX.  at  1456)  is  in  force  in  Mendu,  and  in  1978  supported  a  viHage  police 
numbering' nine  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  528.  Ttie'  number 
of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-78  was  929,  and  of  these  875  Were  asasesed 
With  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  0-15-7  per  house  and  Bb.  0^2^11  per  he^  of 
the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Bli.  t^OlO, 
including  a  balance  of  Bs.  158  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  es^tenditute  was 
Bs.  870; 

HrrAi,  a  iown  in  parganah  H&thras  of  the  Aligarh  distriet,  isijlirtafnt' 5 
miles*  from  H&tbras  and  26  miles  from  Aligarh.  In  1865  there- were  1,583 
inhabitants,  and  in  1872  there  were  1,619. 

TtomsuAjj  a  small  parganah  in  tahsil  Ebil  of.  the  Aligarh  district,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  parganah  Fahftau  of  the  Bulanddiahr  district ;  on  the 
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south  by  Koil ;  on  ihe  east  by  Atrauli;  and  on  the  west  by  Eoil.  By  the  censos 
return  of  1872  the  parganah  had  then  a  total  area  of  82  square  miles  and  8 
acres,  of  which  55  square  miles  and  8  acres  were  under  oultivation.  The  area 
assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  the  same  year  was  82  square  miles, 
of  which  55  square  miles  were  cultivated,  8  square  miles  were  culturable^  and 
19  square  miles  were  barren. 

The  physical  features  of  the  parganah  so  resemble  that  of  Koil  that  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  them  here.     It  originally  formed  part  of  the  Atrauli  tahsil, 
but  since  1852  has  been  included  in  Koil.    The  zamfnd&rs  are  chiefly  Chan- 
han  Rajptits.     Mr.  Thornton,  writing  in  1838,  says  : — ^^  There  have  been  more 
sales  by  auction,  and  there  is  generally  more  pecuniary  distress  in  this  taluka 
than  in  any  other  tract  of  land  which  I  know  of  equal  size,  when  the  revenue 
has  been  on  the  whole  so  moderate.    The  zamfnd&rs  have  possessed  great  faci- 
lities foV  borrowing  money,  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  large  mart  in  the 
neighbourhood,  named  Barduaganj.    The  Baniyas  who  reside  in  that  town 
generally  exact  badni  engagements  in  return,  and  this  is  a  system  which, 
sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  ruin  the  borrowing  party.    Besides  the  above  disad- 
vantages, the  soil  of  this  taluka  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  decidedly  inferior  kind. 
The  system  of  cultivation  is  almost  entirely  haidiy  or  by  division  of  crops.     The 
proportion  of  irrigation  is  57  per  cent.,  of  which  5|  per  cent,  is  furnished  by 
the  K&li  Nadi  and  by  tanks  or  jhfls,  and  is  of  less  value  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  wells.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  new  revenue,  although 
higher  by  Bs.  104  than  the  old,  falls  only  at  Be.  1-13-6^  per  cultivated  acre.** 

The  new  assessment  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith:  the  statistics  of  area 
are  as  follow  : — 
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Here  the  proportion  of  the  cultivated  to  the  cuHurable  area  is  87  per  cent., 
if^hilttt  the  proporticm  of  culturable  soil  to  the  total  area  is  82  per  cent. 
IrrigatioB  covers  82  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  showing  an  increase  of  62  per 
cent.  The  new  assessment  was  made  at  Bs.  58,379,  and  the  cesses  stand  at 
Bs.  5,836.  The  increase  in  the  land- revenue  over  the  old  settlement  amounts 
to  36  per  cent.  The  changes  that  have  occurred  in  Morthal  from  1839  to  1868 
affect  46  out  of  64  villages;  and  24,072  acres  out  of  a  total  of  35,091  acres 
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were  transferred,  forming  72  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area.  Nearly  aU  this,  aa 
noted  above,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Chauh&ns.  The  following  table  ahowa 
these  changes  more  clearly  :*-r 
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On  the  whole  th^  Chsub&ns  have  retained  bpt  few  of  their  old  possessions, 
find  these  few  are  slowly  bat  sprely  passing  out  of  their  hands.  High  prices 
find  enhai^ced  rents  have  not  changed  the  c|iaracteri8tics  of  the  clan  in  this  dis- 
trict, apd  debt,  idleness  and  extravagapce,  are  still  producing  their  natural 
results.  One  thing  may  he  noticed  here,  and  that  is  the  gradual  rise  in  the  value 
pf  land.  The  average  price  per  acre,  though  weighted  by  the  sales  of  land 
under  decrees  of  the  ciyil  courts,  which  are  so  low  owing  to  inoumbranoes,  atill 
show  a  decided  rise  in  each  decade  of  the  past  settlement,  and  the  tendency  is 
still  towards  a  rise.  At  no  time  was  there  any  difficulty  found  in  paying  the 
late  assessment,  which  was  framed  at  70  per  cept.  of  t^ie  assets  then  existiiig, 
and  th^  pTCsept  light  assessment  should,  therefore,  be  easily  paid.  O11I7  2  5 
shares,  amounting  to.  219  acres,  were  farmed  for  arrears  of  revenue  between 
1838  and  1868 ;  51  per  cent,  of  the  estates  in  this  p^rganah  are  field  on  a  zam^Q- 
dliri  tenure^  To  1 857  hereditary  tepants  paid  on  an  averago  Bs.  3-7-0  per  acre 
on  ibeir  cultivation ;  this  had  ipcreased  ip  1868  to  ^s.  S-d-aS  ;  tenimta-ai-will  in 
1857  paid  Bs.  2-10-10  per  acre,  and  this  increased  in  1868  by  48'8  per 
cent.,  or  to  Rs.  3rl3?2  per  acre. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  parganah  Moiihal  contained  57  inhabited 

villages,  of  which  16  had  less  than  200  inhabitants  ; 
PopuUt  on,  2g  ^^  between  200  and  500 ;  11  bad  between  500and 

]  ,000 ;  four  hud  beetween  1,000  and  2,000  ;  and  one  had  between  2,000  and 
3,000.  The  settlement  records  show  altogether  54  villages,  distributed  aopongst 
66  p^ah^ls  ox  ^^tatesi. 
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^^4  total  population  in  1872  numbered  26,857  bouIb   (12,342  females), 

^i^ing  445  to  the  square  mile.      Classified  aocording  to  religion,   there 

were  25,153  Hindus,  of  whom  11,582  were  females;  and  1,704  Musalm&ns, 

nmongst  whom  760  were  femaleii.    Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst 

the  four  great  classto,  the   census  shows  3,406  Brahmans,   of  whom   1,583 

were  females ;   2,945   Bajpdts,  including  1,284  females ;  960  Baniyas  (450 

females) ;  whilst  the  great  mkas  of  th^  population  is  included  in   **  the  other 

castes''  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  tbtkl  of  18,842  souls,  of    whom 

9,265  are  females.    The  principal  Brahman  subdivisions  Ibimd  in  this  par- 

^nah  Are  the  Gaiir  (372)  and  Saraswat.     The  B2ijpi6ts  chiefly  belong  to  the 

ChauhAn  (1,964),  Gahlot,  Badgdjar,  J&don  (586),  Janghari  and  Bais  clans, 

and  the  Baniyas  to  the  Agarw&l,  Dasa,  Mahesri,  and  B&rahsaini  subdivisions. 

Amongst    the  other    castes,    those  which  have  ihore  than  1,000  members 

^ac^  are  the  Jit  (1,001),  Gham&r  (5^756),  Garariyft  (1>327>)  and  Lodha  (2,860) 

castes. 

The  following  castes  have  less  than  1,000  and  more  than  1(X)  members  : — 
Barhai,  Hajj&m,  Eal&I,  Ahfr,  E4chhi,  Darzi,  Eah&r,  Dhbbi,  Loh&r,  Eoli^ 
Khatik,  Eh&krob,  Eumh&r,  and  E&yath.  The  Musalm&ns  comprise  Shaikhs 
(133),  Path&ns  (144)^  and  a  number  unspecified. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  thto 

census  of  1872.     From  thebe  it  appears  that  6f  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteeti  years  of  age) 
40  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants, 
priests,  doctors,  and  the  like ;  968  in  domestic  service^  as  personal  servants^ 
water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  Ac.;  276  in  commerce,  ih  buying, 
fiellingj  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men,  ani- 
mals, or  goods ;  4,728  in  agricultural  operations  $  637  in  industrial  occupations, 
tit'ts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparatioi)  of  all  classes  of  substances^  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  animal.     There  Ivere  2,050  persons  returned  as  labourers  and 
89  as  of  no  specified  occupation.     Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of 
fig^  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  715  as  landholders,  12,527  as  cultivators, 
and  13,615  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with   agriculture.    The 
edacSatidnai  statistics,  which    are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  191  males  as 
able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  14,515 
souls. 

Morthal  and  Barauli  are  mere  talukas,  and  are  practically  looked  upon  as 
one  parganah  in  the  revenue  reeordlB.  Both  of  them  originally  formed  part 
of  Parganah  Koil,  and*during  the  last  century  became  detached  as  separate 
talukas.  Morthal  belonged  almost  entirely  to  a  Chauh&n  oolony,  and  now, 
though  a  few  villages,  belong  to  B&kir  Ali  Eh4n  of  Pindr&wal,  and  a  few  to 
Mftfa&jans,  the  parganah  may  be  said  to  be  divided  between  the  old  Chauliin 
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proprietors  and  (he  MuBalmdn  Badgujar  Mahmud  All  Khiin  of  diatiri. 
following  changes  took  plaoe  since  1838  :— 
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MuBsiN,  a  town  in  parganah  Mars&n  and  tahsil  H4thras  of  the  Aligarh 
district)  lies  24  miles  from  Aligarh  and  7  miles  from  J^thras,  on  the  Mnttrm 
road.  The  population  in  1858  was  6,568,  and  in  1865  was  5,572.  In  187S 
therB  were  5,998  inhabitants^  of  whom  5,009  were  Hindus  (2,223  females)  and 
989  were  Musalm&ns  (442  females).  The  town  site  occupies  an  area  of  69 
square  acres,  giving  87  souls  to  the  acre«  The  town  is  separated  from  the 
Muttra  road  by  an  excavation,  to  the  east  and  westof  which  run  the  roads  from 
Aligarh  by  Igl&s,  and  that  from  the  fort  to  the  main  road.  The  hitter  forms  the 
principal  street  and  bazarway,  and  shortly  after  it  enters  the  town  it  branches 
into  two  near  the  ffanj  and  joins  the  Igl&s  road.  It  is  raised  and  drained  at  the 
sides,  but  all  the  other  ways  are  low,  unmetalled,  and  ill-kept  There  are  but  30  or 
40  brick-built  houses,  and  these  belong  to  grain-merchants.  Murs&n  is  essenti- 
ally an  agricultural  town,  and  there  is  hardly  any  trade,  except  in  conntrypro- 
duce  which  eventually  finds  its  way  to  H&thras.  The  well-water  is  good  and  lies 
at  about  30  feet  from  the  surface.  There  are  two  schools  here,  a  police-station, 
and  a  post-office.  On  the  whole  the  place  appears  to  be  neglected,  and  neither 
the  Raja  nor  any  one  else  takes  much  interest  in  its  improvement.  The  Raja 
employs  two  native  physicians  to  attepd  the  people  in  the  town,  but  beyond 
this  nothing  has  been  done  for  it  There  is  a  sarai  for  travellers  and  an 
encamping-ground  for  carts  near  the  high  road.  The  Ohaukidari  Act  (XX.  of 
1856)  is  in  force  in  Murs&n,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering 
13  men  of  all  grades,  at  an  annual  cost  of  Rs.  744.  The  number  of  the  houses 
in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  1,282,  and  of  these  1,081  were  assessed  with  a 
house-tax  averaging  Re.  1-1<^10  per  house  and  Re.  0-3-2  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same  year  was  Rs.  1,275,  including' 
a  balance  of  Rs.  69  from  the  prevjous  year  ;  and  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  1,171. 
The  history  of  Murs&n  is  that  of  the  J&t  Rajas  of  the  place,  and  this  has 

already  been  given  in  the  district  notioe.  Raja  Tikam 
Singh,  C.S.I.,  the  present  representative,  is  an  Honorary 
Magistrate.  On  the  capture  of  Daya  R&m's  fort  of  H&thras  in  1817,  the  Mur- 
s&n  Raja,  Bhagwant  Singh,  surrendered  his  fort,  of  which   the  bastions  and 
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'Walla  wete  disiiitotled  by  tbe  British  forces.  The  fort  is  now  in  ruins,  and  is 
occupied  by  the  followers  of  the  Baja  and  the  house  of  the  Biya  ;  but  the  latter 
ebiefly  resides  in  another  house  at  some  distance  from  the  fort. 

MubsAn,  a  parganah  in  tahsil  H&thras  of  the  Ah'garh  district,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Easangarh  ;  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Mutira  district;  and 
on  the  east  by  H&thras*  The  census  statistics  of  1872  show  a  total  area  of 
73  square  miles  and  79  acres,  of  which  66  square  miles  were  under  cultivation. 
The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue  during  tbe  same  year  was  67  square 
miles,  of  which  61  square  miles  were  cultivated,  one  square  mile  was  cnlturable, 
and  five  square  miles  were  barren. 

This  parganah  is  a  continuation  of  tahsil  Igl6s,  and  is  marked  by  similar 
physical  characteristics.  Tlie  K&ron  Nidi  runs  down  its  centre,  with  a  kh&dir 
of  good  quality  and  tolerably  fertile.  As  in  Iglis,  however,  parallel  lines  of 
sandy  soil  run  witbin  a  short  distance  of  each  side,  limited  in  extent  on  the  west, 
and  broader  and  more  irregular  on  the  east.  These  are  well-defined  traets  and  of 
far  greater  extent  and  poorer  capability  than  those  in  H&tbras.  There  are  no  jhils 
in  the  parganah  larger  than  ponds,  and  no  stream  other  than  the  K&ron.  This 
absence  of  rivers  and  tanks  is  however  made  up  for  by  the  great  &cilitie8 
afforded  for  well- irrigation.  Water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  25  to  30  feet  from  the 
surface,  fed  by  inexhaustible  springs  and  the  subsoil  is  good. 

The  fiscal  history  of  the  parganah  is  given  under  the  Murs&n  family  in 

the  notice  of  the  Aligarh  district.     The  villages  cf 

Fiscal  history.  _.  ,  i.   .  i    i  i      -.r     mi  .•<>«. 

this  parganah  were  divided  by  Mr.  Thornton  m  1834 
into  zamittddri^  mukadamiy  and  tcdukaddri.  The  first  comprised  those  villages 
in  which  the  Baja  of  Murs4n  was  found  to  have  proprietary  rights ;  the  second, 
those  settled  with  the  village  communities;  and  the  third,  those  settled  with  the 
Baja  on  the  refusal  of  the  village  communities  to  accc^pt  the  engagements  for 
the  land-revenue.  Up  to  Mr.  Thornton's  revision  the  total  amount  of  revenue 
duo  from  the  parganah  had  been  paid  through  the  Bttja,  and  the  sum  realis- 
able by  him  in  the  previous  settlement  was  Bs.  2,05,4 14,  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment land-revenue  was  Rs.  1,74,602.  Mr.  Thornton  reduced  the  demand  by 
13  per  cent.,  or  to  Rs.  1,52,053,  of  which  the  Baja  paid  Bs.  60,102  for  the  vil- 
lages settled  with  him,  and  Bs.  91,951  for  the  mukadami  villages,  which  paid 
to  tbe  Baja  Bs.  118,624.  The  incidence  of  the  revenue  was  Bs.  2-9-6  per  culti- 
vated acre.  This  settlement  framed  on  the  heavy  assessments  that  had 
been  exacted  by  the  former  talukad&rs,  worked  very  badly ;  and  though 
remissions  and  revisions  were  made,  7,269  acres,  or  17*67  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
area,  were  farmed,  and  2,037  acres,  or  4*95  per  cent,  of  the  area,  were  aold  for 
arrears  of  revenue  during  the  currency  of  Mr.  Thornton*s  settlement.  lu 
addition  to  this,  38,867  acres,  or  94*52  per  cent.,  changed  hands  by  private  sale, 
mortgage  or  forced  sale.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  present  settlement  operations 
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in  1872)  only  16,052  acres,  or  39  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  remained  to 
the  old  proprietors,  whilst  19,943  acres,  or  48^  per  cent,  had  been  permaneDtlj 
transferred  to  others,  and  the  remainder  had  b^n  mortgaged.  Jats,  Brahmans^ 
Gahlots,  and  Mnsalmdns  have  been  the  principal  losers  alnd  mofley-l^odtfra 
the  gainers. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  loss  to  dach  caste  : — 
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Between  1838  and  1869  the  parganah  has  been  redncod  by  the  transfer  of 
66  villages  to  other  parganahs.  Originally  the  parganah  was  fortned  on  purely 
historical  considerations,  and  the  recent  chafiges  hatd  been  made  to  form  a 
compact  area  for  administrative  pnrposes  $  any  minnte  comparison  therefore 
with  previous  areas  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  new  assessment  of  the  land-revenue  has  been  made  by  Mt.  W.  fi.  Smith. 
The  statistics  of  area  show  a  total  area  of  46,607  acres,  of  which  2,514  acres 
are  returned  as  barren,  and  3,536  acres  are  held  free  of  revenue,  llie  distribu- 
tion of  the  assessable  area  is  as  follows  i — 
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The  proportion  of  culturable  land  to  the  total  area  is  87  per  cent. ;  and  here 
also  cultivation  is  very  high,  being  96  per  cent,  of  the  ctdturable  area.  Irriga- 
tion, too,  reaches  92  pet  cent,  of  the  entire  cultivated  area,  and  only  four  per 
cent,  of  the  culturable  area,  including  land  under  groves,  has  not  yet  been 
brought  under  the  plough.  Cultivation  has  increased  by  9*18  per  cent.,  and 
irrigation  by  9'8  per  cent,  since  last  settlement.  The  new  assessment  amounts 
to  ^Bs.  1,06,890-8-0,  and  the  cesses  to  Bs.  10,869.    Murs&n  is  undoubtedlj 
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xiferior  to  H&thras  in  its  soil :  it  oontains  6  per  oentw  of  dry  bhir^  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  irrigated  area  is  of  the  same  character.    The  old  land-revenne 
sLt    the   commencement  of  the  past  settlement  stood  at  Rs.  95,209,  which  rose  to 
Hb.  95,848  when  the  new  settlement  commenced.  The  increase  shown  at  the  new 
assessment  amounts  to  11  per  cent.     Ont  of  143  mah&ls  or  estates  in  1872,  nine 
lArere  held  free  of  revenue,  76  wei^  zamind&ri,  and  58  were  bh&yachAra.^    59*6 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  is  held  by  numerous  sharers,  7  per  cent,  by  a  few,  and 
the  remainder  almost  entirely  by  the  Baja  of  Murs&n.    The  khaHf  occupies  55 
})er  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  in  it  cotton  covers  18*5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cultivated  area,y{><ir  21*5  per  cent,  and  hdjra  7*5  per  cent.     Amongst  the  rabi 
crops,  wheat  occupies  14  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cultivation,  barley  15  per  cent., 
and  bajra  9  per  cent,    708  holdings  are  in  the  possession  of  cultivating  proprie- 
tors as  seer,  1,071  holdings  are  held  by  hereditary  cultivators,  and  2,130  holdings 
by   tenants^t*will,  or   18*6  per  cent.,  30*5  per  cent.,  and  i>0'9  per  cent, 
respectively  of  the  total  cultivated  area.    The  area  of  each  proprietary  holding 
averages   10*6   acres.     Thus,  tenants  who  were  formerly  for  the  most  part 
proprietors  occupy  81*4  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  the  landowners  are 
nearly  aU  absentees.     The  average  rental  is  Bs.  4-15-0  per  acre;  hereditary 
tenants  pay,  on  an  average,  Bs.  4*13-4  per  acre,  whilst  tenants-^t-will  pay 
Rs.  5-0-2  per  acre.    Though  inferior  to  H&thras,  the  general  rent-rate  in  this 
parganah  is  slightly  in  excess.     In  Murs&n  7,515  cultivated  acres  are  recorded 
as  seer,  12,302  acres  as  held  by  hereditary  tenants,  and  20,526  acres  as  held  by 
tenants-at-will. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  parganah  Murs&n  contained  129  inha- 
„     ,  ,,  bited  villages,  of  which  51  had  less  than  200  inhabit-* 

ants,  58  had  between  200  and  500,  19  had  between 
500  and  1,000,  and  5  had  between  1,000  and  2,000.  The  only  town  con- 
taining more  than  5,000  inhabitants  is  Mursfin  itself.  The  settlement  records 
show  that  there  were  142  villages  in  the  parganah  in  1872,  distributed  amongst 
143  mah&ls  or  estates.  The  average  area  of  each  village  was  328  acres,  ^e 
total  population  in  1872  numbered  47,496  souls  (21,876  females),  giving  651  to 
the  square  mile.  CHassified  according  to  religion,  there  were  44,049  Hindis, 
of  whom  20,269  were  females)  3,447  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  1,607  were 
females.  Distributing  the  Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the 
census  shows  9,908  Brahmans,  of  whom  4,572  were  females  ;  973  Bajputs, 
including  444  females;  1,775  Baniyas  (824  females);  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  is  included  in  ^^  the  other  castes  "  of  the  census  returns,  which  show 
a  total  of  31,393  souls,  of  whom  14,429  are  females.  The  principal  Brahman 
subdivisions  found  in  this  parganah  are  the  Ghiur  (558),  Sanidh  (1,136),  and 

1  Fur  farther  details  as  to  tfie  fiscal  history  of  this  psrganah,  see  Sett.  Rep.  1 ,  247,  and  Rer.g 
|iep.  II.,  N.  S.,  48. 
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Saraswat  (54).     RajpiSits  belong  to  the  Oahlot  (566),  Ghanhin,  and  Badgnjar 
danSy  and  the  Baniyas  to  the  Agarw&l  (1,104),  Mahesri  (241),  Birahaaini  (US), 
Dasa,  and  Chaasaini  subdivisions.    The  following,  amongst  the  other  castes, 
have  more  than  1,000  members  each: — J6t  (8,849),  Barhai,   Hajjim,   KoU 
(2,031),   and    Cham&r  (18,625).     The   following  have  less  than   1,000,  bnt 
more  than   100  members  each:-  Son&r,  Bhat,  Kal&l,    Ahfr,   E[icfahi,  Darzi, 
Jogi,  Kah&r,  Bairfigi,  Dhobi,  Khatik,  Kh&krob,  Kumh&r,  Garariya,  Aheriya, 
Kayath,  and  Mall&h.     The  Musalm^ns  are  distributed  amongst  Shaikhs  (803), 
Sayyids  (101),  and  Pathins  (460)  ;  the  remainder  of  the  Muhammadan  popu* 
lation  is  entered  without  distinction. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  die  census 

of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  ihat  of  the  male  adult 
population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age)  205  are 
employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants,  priests, 
doctors,  and  the  like;  2,090  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants,  water- 
carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  &a;  1,031  in  oommeroe,  in  buying, 
selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men,  animals, 
or  goods;  6,560  in  agricultural  operations  ;  2,324  in  industrial  occupations,  arts 
and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances,  vegetable,  mineral, 
and  animal.  There  were  3,585  persons  retamed  as  labourers  and  419  as  of  no 
specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of  age  or  aex, 
the  same  returns  give  954  as  landholders,  17,425  as  cultivators,  and  29,117  as 
engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  educational  statia- 
tics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  935  males  as  able  to  read  and  write 
out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  25,620  souls.  Mursin  originally 
formed  a  portion  of  parganahs  Jalesar  and  Koil.  In  1838  it  contain^  208 
villages,  with  a  cultivated  area  amounting  to  58,621  acres  and  a  land-revenue 
of  Bs.  1,52,053.  Between  1839  and  1868,  17  villages  were  received  from 
Hathras,  and  33  villages  were  transferred  to  parganah  Mah&ban  of  the  Muttra 
district,  44  villages  to  H&ihras,  and  6  to  Igl&s. 

PiLKHAKA,  a  town  in  parganah  Akrabad  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  distant 
11  miles  from  Aligarh  and  12  miles  from  Sikandra.  In  1865  there  were  3,809 
inhabitants,  and  in  1872  there  were  4,500.  The  town  is  a  very  old  one,  and 
gave  its  name  to  a  taluka  which  was  farmed  to  Daya  B&m  at  the  Oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  British  rule.  In  1817  the  taluka  was  broken  up,  and  the  villages 
were  settled  with  the  original  proprietors.  The  Ghankidari  Act  (XX.  of  1856) 
is  in  force  in  Fllkhana,  and  in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering  9 
men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of  Bs.  528.  The  number  of  the  houses 
in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  798  ;  and  of  these  750  were  assessed  with 
a  house- tax  averaging  Be.  1-4-4  per  house  and  Be.  0-3-5  per  head  of  the 
population    per    annum.    The  income    for    the    same  year  was  Bs.  1,043, 
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including  a  balance  of  Rs.  88  from  tbe  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure  was 
Ra.  894. 

PtSiCWAy  a  village  of  parganah  Chandans  in  ihe  Aligarh  district,  is  distant  26 
miles  from  Aligarh  and  6  miles  from  Ohandans.  The  population  in  1865  num-* 
bered  S,4S6  souls,  and  in  1878  there  were  2,668  inhabitants.  PisAwa  gives  its 
nittne  to  a  taluka  held  by  Jits^  an  account  of  whom  is  given  under  the  district 
notioe.  In  the  netghboorfaood  there  is  the  onlj  jungle  deserving  the  name  in 
tbe  diatflct 

PtramurAOAB,  a  town  in  parganah  and  tahslli  Sikandra  of  the  Aligarh 
distridt)  is  26  miles  firom  Aligarh  and  2  miles  from  Sikandra  Bao.  The  popula- 
tion in  1865  was  8,967,  and  in  1872  was  4,123.  There  is  a  police-station  and 
a  po8t«offloe.  The  Ohankidari  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Pnrdilnagar, 
and  in  1873  stippottcd  a  village  police  numbering  11  men  of  all  grades,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  Hs.  680.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73 
was  878  t  and  of  these,  811  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  1-2-9 
per  house  and  Re.  0-3-9  per  he&d  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income 
for  the  same  jetf  was  Rs.  1,028,  including  a  balance  of  Rs.  79  from  the  previ-^ 
ons  year ;  and  th^  expenditure  was  Bs«  9 1 5.  The  Ganges  Canal  passes  close  to 
the  town  which  is  namdd  after  Nawib  Purdil  Kh&n  of  Sikandra  Rao. 

BAtfMPUB,  a  village  in  parganah  and  tahsil  H4tbras,  is  distant  11  miles 
from  BAthras  and  20  miles  frorfl  Aligarh.  The  population  in  1865  was  1,285, 
and  in  1872  was  1,856.  There  Is  a  police-station  here.  Salimpur  lies  on  the 
routd  between  H&thras  and  Bndaun,  distant  l()|  miles  from  H&thras  and  10| 
miles  from  Sikandra  Rao,  the  next  stage.  The  road  throughout  is  metalled  and 
bridged,  and  the  country  opon  and  well  cultivated*  From  Edthras,  Sokhn&r  is 
passed  at  two  miles,  the  railway  at  six,  and  Kailora  at  7^  miles.  ToBikandra 
Bao,  the  Gknges  Canal  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  at  6  and  10^  miles.  Salimpur 
is  a  mere  village,  and  supplies  can  only  be  hftd  after  due  notice.  Water  is, 
however,  plenttfnl. 

SiSNT^  a  town  in  parganah  and  tahsil  Hvthras  in  tbe  Aligarh  district,  is 
distant  14  miles  from  Aligarh  on  the  Agra  road,  and  7  miles  from  H&thras. 
The  population  in  1853  numbered  5,484  souls,  in  1865  there  were  4,994  inha- 
bitants,  and  in  187^  there  were  4,208.  The  town  is'  steadily  declining  in 
importance.  There  is  a  police-station  and  a  district  post-office  here.  S&sni 
lies  on  the  rotitd  from  Agra  to  Aligarh,  8|  miles  from  H&thras  and  14^ 
miles  from  Aligarh.  The  encamping-ground  for  troops  is  to  the  west  of 
the  t(mn.  ^^  rokd  nil  through  is  m^talledf  and  bridged,  and  supplies  and 
water  ard  abnndtat.  From  H&thras  you  pass  the  Huttra  road  (Muttra  dis- 
tant 22  miks)  at  1},  Bobari  at  4i,'and  Barsa  at  i  miles.  To  Aligarh,  pass 
Susihat  at  4  miles,  Mahdr&k  at  6f ,  Parhftwali  at  10,  road  to  Muttra  at  12,  and 
join  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  at  12^  miles,  after  which  pass  to  the  east  of  the 
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town  of  Eoil,  to  the  encamping-groand.  The  fort^  of  which  the'  remains  exist, 
was  built  bj  the  J&t  Raja  Phup  Singh  of  the  Mursan  family.  Tradition  makes 
him  out  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  very  arbitrary  disposition.  It  is  said  tliat 
he  was  specialiy  proud  of  his  palace  garden  ;  and  once,  when  one  of  his  yoitng* 
sons  had  broken  a  twig  or  a  leaf  from  some  favourite  tree  the  Raja  ordered 
the  lad's  arm  to  be  cut  off.  The  Rajahs  followers  however  interceded,  and  the 
youth  was  punished  by  being  forced  to  go  about  for  several  days  with  his  sleeves 
cut  short  and  his  arms  bare.  On  another  occasion  the  Raja  saw  a  peasant 
woman  on  the  road  break  off  the  leaf  of  an  overhanging  tree  to  cover  the 
mouth  of  a  pot  of  ghi  she  was  carrying  ;  whereupon  he  made  her  empty  the 
whole  pot  over  the  tree,  ^^  to  heal/'  as  he  said,  ^^  the  wound  she  had  inflioted.** 

S&sni,  Akrabad,  Jal&li,  and  Sikandra  Rao,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
were  included  in  the  dominions  of  the  Naw&b  Wazir  of  Oudh.  They  were 
ceded  by  treaty  in  1802.  Raja  Bhagwant  Singh  then  held  S&sni.and  Bijaigarfa, 
and  Th&kur  Harkishan  held  Kachaura  in  Sikandra*  The  then  Lientenant- 
Qovemor  (Hon'ble  Gerald  Wellesley)  forbade  these  chiefs  to  collect  transit  duties, 
and  offered  them  a  nankar  allowance  as  compensation.  They  disobeyed,  and 
a  force  was  sent  to  reduce  them.  Thereupon  the  S&sni  chief  offered  to  surrender, 
but  secretly  made  preparations  to  destroy  by  treachery  the  small  foree  (com- 
mauded  by  Colonel  Blair)  which  was  sent  to  occupy  the  fort.  General  SL 
John  was  then  sent  against  S&sni  with  a  strong  force  in  the  winter  of  1802, 
but  the  place  held  out  until  some  tiu^e  in  1803,  when  it  was  taken  by  LoidLake 
in  person,  not  without  considerable  loss.  At  Sdsni  are  the  remains  of  the  monn- 
ments  erected  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  Blair  and  other  ofBcers  who  were  killed 
in  the  attack  on  that  fort.  A  great  portion  of  the  materials  of  the  fort  was 
used  in  the  building  of  the  S&sni  indigo  factories  in  1806. 

The  Chaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  S&sni,  and  in  1873  support- 
ed a  village  police  numbering  13  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  cost  of 
Bs.  720.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  1,265,  and  of  these 
1,126  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging  Etc,  0-15-10  per  house  and 
Be.  0-3-9  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same 
year  was  Rs.  1,166,  including  a  balance  of  Rs.  48  from  the  previous  year,  and 
the  expenditure  was  Rs.  1,047. 

SiKAND&A  Rao,  a  town  in  the  parganah  of  the  same  name  in  the  Aligarh 

district,  is  situated  on  the  Cawnpore  road,  23  miles 
south-east-by-east  of  Koil.  The  population  in  1847 
numbered  7,195,  in  1853  it  was  12,873,  and  in  1865  there  were  12,451  inhabit- 
ants. The  site  of  the  town  has  an  area  of  140  square  acres,  giving  96  souls  to 
the  acre.  According  to  the  census  of  1872  there  were  12,642  inhabitants,  of 
whom  7,598  were  Hindfis  (3,401  females)  and  5,044  were  Musalm&ns  (2,573 
females).     Distributing  the  population  amongst  the  rural  and  urban  classesi  the 
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^eiurns  show  321  landholders,  1,499  caltivators,  and  10,822  persons  pursuing 
►ecupations  unconnected  with  agriculture*  The  number  of  enclosures  in  1872 
vaa  1^516,  of  which  679  were  occupied  by  Musalmins.  The  number  of  housea 
luring  the  same  year  was  2,556,  of  which  493  were  built  with  skilled  labour^ 
uid  of  these  197  were  occupied  by  Musalm&ns.  Of  the  2,063  mud  huts  in  the 
[^own,  815  were  owned  by  Mnsalm&ns.  Taking  the  male  adult  population, 
4,084  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age),  we  find  the  following  occupations 
pursued  by  more  than  fifty  males  : — Barbers,  61 ;  beggars,  51  ;  butchers,  143  ; 
cultivators,  539  ;  inn-keepers,  57 ;  labourers,  647  ;  landowners,  113  ;  letters  of 
vehicles,  181 ;  merchants,  77  ;  oil-makers,  61 ;  servants,  962 ;  shop-keepers,  317 ; 
sleepers,  103  ;  water-carriers,  213 ;  weavers  213. 

Sikandra  Rao  is  rather  a  squalid,  poor  looking  town,  badly  situated  in  low 

ground,  the  drainage  of  which  is  both   difficult   and 
inefficient.     To  the  north  there  i&  a  high  portion,  but 
the  south  is  very  low,  and  on  the  east  there  is  a  great  jhil  about  600  yards  long 
and  500  yards  wide  in  the  cold-weather.     In  the  rains  this  lake  extends  fully  four 
miles,  and  forms  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Isan  Nadi.     It  has  a  considerable 
depth  and  abounds  with  fish.    Two  ways  connect  the  town  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road,  one  of  which,  to  the  north,  leads  to  the  tahsfli,  and  the  other,  to  the 
south,  forms  the  bazarway  and  the  entrance  to  the  business  portion  of  the 
town.    Both  are  metalled,  but  are  very  winding.    There  are  many  ruinous  housea 
in  the  town,  especially  in  the  Path&n  quarter,  but  many  new  houses  are  also 
springing  up,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  money-lending  classes.     The  Gan- 
ges Oanal  passes  the  town  about  1^  miles  to  the  west,  and  has  resulted  in  a 
greater  accumulation  of  water  than  ever  around  the  town.    The  water  in  the 
wells  is,  as  a  rule,  brackish,  but  in  a  few  wells  it  is  fairly  sweet.    Since  the  canal 
was  opened  the  water  level  has  risen  by  about  twelve  feet.     Fever  prevails,  and 
many  die  of  it  every  year.     Out  of  a  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes 
in  1871,  amounting  to  287,  or  23*08  per  thousand  of  the  population,  247  were 
set  down  to  fever  alone.    The  greater  portion  of  the  town  lands  are  also  irrigated 
from  the  oanal,  and  in  the  rains  the  low  portion  of  the  site  is  so  subject  to  flood- 
ing that  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad  is  the  only  way  always  free  from  water  in  the 
neighbourhood.     There  is  a  tahsili,  police-station,  post-office,  school,  and  dis- 
pensary here.  The  tahsfU  is  an  enclosed  building  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  town 
with  the  usual  public  offices.    The  school  and  dispensary  are  poor  places.    There 
are  foar  sarais— -one  inside  the  town  and  three  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road.  ' 
Sikandra  Rao  Ues  on  the  route  from  H&thras  to  Budaon,  10|^  miles  from 

Salimpur,  the  previous  stage,  and  10  miles  from  Mohan- 

pur  in  Eta,  the  next  stage.     The  road  is  metalled  and 

bridged  throughout,  and  from  Salimpur  crosses  the  Ganges  Canal  by  bridges 

at  the  6th  and  10^  miles.     To  Mohanpur,  the  village  of  Rampur  is  passed  at 
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3^  miles,  Agsoli  at  6}  miles,  and  the  district bouodary  at  8^  miles.  The  comitiy 
throughout  is  level,  open,  and  cultivated.  Tbeencamping-ground  at  Sikandrm  Bao 
islargeand  spacious,  and  supplies  and  water  are  abundant.  Both  the  Grand  Trunk 
Boad  and  the  road  from  Hithras  by  K&sganj  to  Boron  are  uaed  by  mimbera  ol 
pilgrims  from  Muttra. 

Sikandra  Bao  possesses  a  munidpalify  whiob  is  now  managed  by  a  oom- 

mittee  of  nine  membersi  of  whom  three  are  official, 
three  are  elected  by  the  taK-pftyersi  and  ihreeare  nomi- 
naied  by  the  Magistrate.  The  incidenoe  of  taxation  in  187^78  was  ei^t  annas 
and  one  pie  per  head  of  the  population.  The  system  has  been  in  foroe  since 
1865,  and  has  resulted  in  much  local  improvement;  in  fact,  whatever  has  been 
done  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  munidpality.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  three  years  :  — 


Municipality. 


Receipts. 

ts70-71. 

187I-7S. 

1679-78 

E3q>enditnM. 

U7e-71. 

1671-79 

1879-faL 

Bfl. 

Rb. 

Bb. 

Rs. 

Ea. 

Ka. 

Opening  balance... 

154 

8 

I,03S 

OMleclion 

768 

SSI 

1,04S 

ClasB  L— Food  and 
drink. 

„     II.-«Aoiaisls 
lor  slanghler. 

8,8SB 

90 

S,180 
197 

4,880 
600 

Head-offiee 
a.  Original  works, 
6.  RepairBj  &c. ... 

••• 
877 

88 

71 

866 

ISt 

t.sai 

6t8 

,,    ]IL-Va«l,&c. 

161 

232 

ISO 

Police 

1,111 

* 

1,273 

1.284 

M     lY.— BnUdlDg 
materials. 

^      V.«-i>rag8, 
spioee. 

48S 
164 

9S4 
846 

8SS 

166 

Sdncation           ••• 
Oonservanoy       •.. 
Ohsvitable  grantSb 

250 
628 

40 

276 
61S 
100 

800 

814 
IfiS 

„   VI.— Tobacco, 

326 

149 

976 

lighting             ... 

288 

968 

ss» 

„Vn.-TeXtile 
ftOwioB. 

„Vm.— Mettfs... 

Mt 

669 
68 

492 
68 

MiBcellaneona     ... 

Bxtrsordinarj    ... 

Total       ... 

18 

••• 

181 

... 

«47 
SO 

8,616 

4,018 

^    s,o9a 

8»47S 

4,890 

6,880 

Total  of  octroi ... 

XxtraofdinsEy    ••• 

W 

... 

26 

1 

Tines 

41 

7ft 

SQO 

lllieellaBtoM    ... 

IS 

89 

64 

' 

Pounds 

•M 

•*• 

868 

Total    ... 

S,818 

6,066 

8,094 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  for  two  years  of  the  articles 

paying  octroi,  and  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  trade  of 
the  town : — 


Importo. 


Qiumtitj  im- 

Consumption per 
bead  in 

Value  of  im- 

Caninmptiun 

ported  in 

• 

ArUcles. 

ports  in 

per  head  in 

Articles. 

•s 

td 

9% 

^ 

9i 

0$ 

• 

i4 

t« 

»« 

r* 

Km 

r« 

0* 

r* 

•* 

1 

A 

p^ 

A 

1 

0% 

1 

ik 

0i» 

»• 

t« 

t« 

»<• 

l« 

1^ 

^^ 

QD 

« 

00 

oo 

00 

00 

OB 

— 

"■ 

" 

•H 

*" 

0^ 

■* 

Mds. 

MdB. 

M.  s.  c. 

BL  s.  c. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Raa.p. 

Grain 

76^SI 

67,994 

6  13    7 

6  17    Q 

Rice 

18,499 

—• 

1     1  11 

•M 

Gbi 

498 

878 

0    0    7 

0    9  18 

Vegeta  b  1  e  s 

10,981 

98.696 

••• 

••• 

Sugar,  ooane, 

8^3 

8,96^ 

) 

and  fruit. 

Ho,  Am  ... 

»,0f» 

%I06 

>   0  64    9 

0  81    8 

Milk 

1,U9 

••• 

••• 

••• 

Shira 

MI8 

••• 

) 

Fodder 

6484 

4,866 

••• 

••• 

Oil 

48- 

968 

•«• 

0    0  19 

Oil-seedg    ... 

6,438 

9,6 1« 

.M 

«.. 

1^1 

6.761 

13,864 

•M 

mr* 

Building  ma* 

11,186 

16,061 

0  14  11 

••• 

Tobaeoo     ... 

766 

674 

0    S  10 

0    9    9 

terials. 

OU-fffdt    ^ 

••• 

6,t88 

»•• 

0  16  14 

Sploee,  fto. 

11,148 

10,978 

0  14  10 

1     t    7 

Cloth 

66,861 

69,998 

4  10     6 

4   19     8 

Metals 

6,996 

7,131 

0    7     0 

0    6     7 

History. 


Sikandra  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  emperor  Sikandar  Lodi 

(1488-1517  A.D.),  after  whom  it  was  called  Bikandar** 
pnr.  li  was  afterwards  given  in  jdfftr  to  one  Baa 
Kfain,  Atf^bAtky  and  became  known  as  Bao-ke^kandra,  or  Sikandra  Bao. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  shares,  Easba  Nankhel  and  Kasfoa  Afgh&nan. 
The  ktler  contains  four  pattm,  viz.,  Umda  Begam^  Mnhammad  Ntir  Eh&n, 
Jamftjai  Kh&n,  and  Mlran  Kh&n.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857  Qhans 
Ehin  of  Sikandra  was  one  of  the  principal  rebel  leaders,  and  for  a  long 
time  held  Koil  itself  as  deputy  of  Walidid  "Khiai  of  M&I&garh  in  the  Buland- 
riiahr  district  Knndan  Singh,  a  Pundir  Bajptit  of  N&i,  did  good  service  on  the 
British  side,  and  for  some  time  held  the  parganah  in  their  behalf  as  N&zim.  He 
was  rewarded  for  his  services,  and  Bebi  D&s,  Baniya,  also  received  the  thanks  of 
the  district  authorities  for  the  assistance  that  he  was  able  to  afford.  A  mosque 
dating  from  Akbor's  time  was  bnflt  by  the  Gbvemor  Bhahdil  Kh&n,  and  a  ruined 
house  in  the  town  was  formerly  the  residence  of  another  governor,  Purdil  Eh&n, 
who  founded  Pnrdilnagar. 

SiKAHDSiL  Bao,  a  parganah  in  the  tahsil  of  the  same  name  in  the  Aligarh 
district,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  parganas  Gangiri  and  Akrabad ;  on  the 
west  by  Akrabad  and  H&thras  ;  on  the  south  by  parganah  Jalesar  in  the  Agra 
district,  and  on  the  east  by  parganahs  Mar&hra  and  Bilr&m  of  the  Eta^district. 

This  parganah,  according  to  the  statistics  of  1872,  had  then  a  total  area'of 
141,586  acres,  of  which  38,473  acres  were  barren  and  1,084  acres  were  held 
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free  of  revenue.  The  assessable  area  daring  the  same  year  amonnted  to  103,029 
acres.  The  changes  in  area  since  the  last  settlement  have  been  great.  There 
are  now  164  villages, — an  increase  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  whole  of  talnks 
Hoaain  and  a  few  villages  from  H&thras  and  parganah  Mar&hra  of  the  Efa 
district.  The  last  settlement  of  Sikandra  Bao  proper  was  made  by  Mr.  Rose  in 
1838,  and  as  the  parganah  then  stood,  the  revenue  fell  at  Bs.  2-1-0  on  the  coiti* 
vated  acre,  the  irrigation  being  62  per  cent.^  Mr.  W*.  H.  Smith  made  the 
existing  settlement.    The  statistics  of  the  assessable  area  are  as  follows  : — 


CultnrabU. 

CuHivaied. 

New 
fallow. 

Old  waste 

Groves. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

TotaL 

Grand  To- 
tal. 

Acres. 
621 

Acres. 
6,192 

Acres. 
l,li»9 

Acres. 
7,972 

Acres. 
85,866 

Acres. 
8,701 

Acres. 
94,067 

"    AcresL 
t02.0»» 

Uistrlbotloa  of  area. 


These  figures  show  a  proportion  of  culturable  land  to  the  total  area  of  72  per 

cent,  but  the  proportion  of  cultivation  to  the  cultur- 
able area  is  as  high  as  92  per  cent,  and  only  9  per 
cent,  of  the  cultivation  is  unirrigated.  The  margin  of  waste,  ineludiiig  groves, 
left  for  the  plough  is  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  culturable  area.  The  new 
assessment  amounts  to  Bs.  2,56,340,  and  the  cesses  to  Bs.  25,634.  The 
new  revenue  falls  at  a  rate  of  Bs.  2-11-0  per  cultivated  acre.  Irrigation  has 
increased  immensely  since  the  last  settlement.  Formerly  there  were  only  weUs 
and  a  few  lo wlying  fields  in  the  valley  of  the  K41i  watered  from  that  river ;  now  the 
canal  commands  the  entire  parganah,  but  not  without  certain  disadvantages  as 
far  as  the  efflorescence  of  reh  is  concerned  (see  the  Tahsil  notice). 

Mr.  Bose's  assessment  was  far  less  severe  than  that  of  Mr.  Thornton.     The 

soil  throughout  the  parganah  is  good,  and  Mr.  Rose's 
revision  only  added  eight  per  cent,  to  the  revenue, 
whilst  the  new  assessment  shows  a  rise  of  37  cent,  above  the  settlement  of  1838. 
The  working  of  the  past  settlement  resulted  in  the  sale  by  revenue  process  of 
673  aores  and  the  farm  of  6,817  acres.  The  changes  by  voluntary  transfers  and 
the  orders  of  the  Civil  Courts  were  as  follows  ; — 


Trtiisferi. 


Area  ia 
acres. 

Revenue. 

.Price  per 
acre. 

Tears'  pur- 
chase. 

Prirato  sale    »••              —               ••• 

Mortgage 

Auction          t»«              «.•              ... 

28,496 
66,97 1 
26,205 

Bs. 

84,571 
88,940 
86,886 

Bs   a.  p. 

9    4  10 
5     9     1 
3  18  10 

6-3 
4-0 
2-7 

Total, 

116,672 

1,60,346 

5  15  10 

48 
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The  sales  for  arrears  took  place  very  shortly  after  the  settlement  in  1838, 

mud  the  yalae  of  land  increased  after  the  first  tea  years^  when  it  was  2*6  years' 

purchase  in  cases  of  private  sale^  to  5'5  years'  ptirchaae  in  tha  second  decade, 

mud  11  *3  years  purchase  in  the  third  decade.  Twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  area  has 

l>eea  permanently  transferred  from  the  original  proprietors,  and  30  per  cent* 

lias  been  mortaged.    These  figures  include  the  whole  of  the  Husain  villages 

formerly  settled  with  tlie  Porach  Raja.     Pundir  Th&kurs,  represented  by  the 

talnkad&r  of  Bijaigarh  and  the  zamind&r  of  N&i,  are  now  the  most  important 

olan  in  the  two  parganahs  of  Akrabad  and  Sikandra.     But  Thakurs  as  a 

^whole  have  lost  57  per  cent,  of  their  old  possessions,  which  covered  165  out  of 

the  252  villages  in  the  tahsil,  and  147,760  out  of  218,975  acres.    Musalm&ns  still 

hold   13,499  acres  in  the  tahsil,  or  47  per  cent,  of  their  ancestral  lands.     The 

-changes  however  are  chiefly  from  a  caste  to  their  fellow-castemen,  and  not  to 

the  money-lendersas  in  B&thras. 

Large  owners  have  been  more  afiected  by  these  transfers  than  small  owners, 

and  the  conclusion  is  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  small 
cultivating  proprietors  to  hold  their  land  where  tlie 
non-cultivating  landholder  on  a  larger  scale  will  be  compelled  to  part  with 
his  possessions,  and  that  an  assessment  which  will  crush  the  latter  will 
leave  the  former  comparatively  uninjured.  The  practice  of  the  old  settle- 
ment oflScers  in  sparing  the  large  owners  and  pressing  heavily  on  the  more 
industrious  cultivating  communities,  if  strictly  speaking  inequitable,  was  at 
least  based  on  a  sound  knowledge  of  who  oould  and  who  would  not  be  likely 
to  pay  the  demand.  In  this  parganah,  out  of  the  79,299  acres  transferred, 
57,744  acres  belonged  to  individuals  owning  three-fourths  or  more  of  an  estate, 
and  similarly  all  through  the  district,  the  smaller  proprietary  bodies  have  come 
well  out  of  the  troubles  of  the  past  half  century.  The  following  statement  shows 
more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  each  case : — 


Castes  of  owners. 


§ 

LosiUtween  1838 

■ 

Lost  between   1838 

P4 

and  1868  by 

to 

ex 

and  1861  by 

Caste. 

held  J 
icres. 

"3 

mi 

Caste. 

1 

» 

to 

a 

Mort- 

• 

Mort- 

•a 
■a 

. 

Area 
ioi 

Sale. 

gage! 

Total. 

B 

< 

490 

Sale. 
490 

gage, 

Total. 

1 

Brahman ... 

6,S9S 

1^9 

714 

1,998 

4,400 

Rfw&ri     ... 

••• 

490 

«•• 

Baniya    ••• 

S,5S9 

863 

229 

592 

1.930 

Garariya ... 

690 

698 

1.. 

698 

192 

Eajsth     ;.. 

2^17 

1,216 

483 

1,699 

518 

Aheriya  ... 

865 

44 

266 

810 

46 

Bajpfit     .. 

96,199 

22089 

82;r47 

56,380 

40,819 

Ah£r 

1,188 

196 

402 

598 

590 

Uhasar     ... 

2,626 

1,116 

... 

1,  15 

1,511 

European... 

7,666 

••• 

3,664 

3664 

4,092 

J&t 

891 

891 

••• 

891 

•  •• 

Masai  man, 

21,584 

4,111 

7,768 

11,869 

9,715 

Of  the  204  mahdls  or  estates  returned  as  in  the  parganah  at  the  recent 
revision  of  settlement,  129  were  zamind&ri^  31  were  held  on  a  perfect  pattid&ri 
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tenure,  and  44  were  imperfect  pattiddri.  One-quarter  of  the  area  was  beld  hj 
proprietors  possessing  more  than  one  village,  28  per  cent,  by  proprietors  who 
were  less  than  six  sharers  and  possessed  up  to  one  village,  and  47  per  oent.  by 
proprietors  who  were  more  than  six  sharers.  The  peroentage  of  the  bmd-rereniie 
paid  by  each  of  these  classes  is  26,  28*5,  and  45*5  per  cent  respectiyely. 

KhaHj  crops  occupied  during  the  year  of  measurement  (1871)  45,648  acre^ 

and  rabi  crops  48,409  acres,  12,443  acres  were  nnder 
cotton,  16,204  acres  under  jodr^  and  10,559  acres 
under  indigo  in  the  khaHf^  and  in  the  rain  23|878  acres  were  under  wheat, 
10,099  acres  under  barley,  and  6,364  under  h^ar.  A  summary  of  the 
prices  is  given  under  the  district  notice  for  the  whole  disia-ict,  where  also 
communicati<m8  are  fully  described.  1,148  holdings  are  held  by  proprietors 
as  seer,  6,193  by  tenants  with  a  right  of  occupancy,  and  2,938  by  tenants* 
at-will.  Only  515  acres  out  of  83,560  acres  are  paid  for  in  kind,  and  the 
average  rental  per  acre  at  cash  rates  is  Bs.  4-8-8,  m.,  tenants  with  a  r^g^  of 
occupancy  Bs.  4-4-4,  and  t€nant»>at-will  Bs«  5-1*11  per  acre.  Twenty-three 
per  oent.  of  the  cultivated  area  is  held  as  seer  by  propriotors,  53  per  cent,  is 
cultivated  by  hereditary  tenants,  and  24  per  cent,  by  tenants^at^wiU,  and  the 
average  area  of  their  holding  is  18  acres,  8  acres,  and  7*8  acres  respectively. 
In  1855  hereditary  tenants  possessed  4,868  holdings,  averaging  8*4  acres  each, 
and  tenant8-«t-will  had  3,784  holdings,  averaging  8*6  acres  eadi ;  whilst  the 
rentals  showed  Bs.  3-18-3  and  Bs*  4-15-5  per  acre  respectively.  Bentals  have 
risen,  and  the  size  of  the  holdings  has  decreased  in  all  cases.  In  the  above 
remarks  taluka  Husain  is  included  and  the  parganah  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Porach  taluka  of  Husain,  now  included  in  this  parganah,  and  in  the 

possession  of  the  J4don  money-lender  of  Awa  Misa^  has 
been  noticed  in  the  accounts  of  the  old  fSunilieB  of  the 
district     At  the  revision  in  1836  Mr.  Thornton  followed  the  same  principles 
that  he  adopted  in  other  talukas.^    He  found  43  villages  in  the  Baja's  name, 
including  three  formerly  held  free  of  revenue.     From  1786  to  1803  the  taluka 
had  formed  a  portion  of  the  jAeddd  of  the  Uarhatta  occupants  of  the  fort  of  Ali- 
garh,  and  they  oollected  direct  from  the  village  occupants,  and  neither  the  Baja 
nor  his  family  retained  more  than  the  three  revenue-free  villages  mentioned 
above.  On  the  arrival  of  the  British,  Mitrsen  assumed  such  a  position  that  in  the 
confusioQ  of  the  time  he  was  recognized  as  sudder  malguzar  and  admitted  to  eu- 
gagements  for  Vill  Jadi  (1803-04A.t}.),  at  a  revenue  of  Bs.  32,600,  and  again 
for  1212 /otlt  at  a  revenue'of  Bs.  30,031,  and  the  same  terms  were  allowed  up 
to  the  end  of  1215.    In  iike  beginning  of  1216/a«/t  (1808-09)  Mr.  Elliott  made  a 
revision  ef  the  setUemeat  and  drew  rxf  a  proceeding  in  which  the  Baja  is  recorded 
to  have  promised  to  permit  the  old  propribtora  t6  retain  possession  of  their  lands 
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&t  a  reasonable  revenue.  The  names  of  the  proprietors^  where  ascertainabto, 
i^ere  entered  in  the  record^  and  the  Baja  was  styled  ^'  talukad&r  must&jir/'  at  a 
irevenne  of  Bs.  31,001,  rising  to  Bs.  37,001  in  the  third  year.  This  assessment 
y^As  continued  until  1222  faalu  A  money-lender  then  obtained  possession  of  the 
estate  and  held  it  from  1223  to  1227  at  a  reyenue  of  Bs.  44,000,  and  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  Jaswant  Singh,  and  finally  by  Nar&yan  Singh,  who  was  alive  in  1836. 
Tlie  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Elliott  seem  never  to  have  been  acted  on,  and  ihe 
only  enquiries  subsequently  set  on  foot  were  made  with  the  object  of  extracting  as 
mudi  as  possible  from  the  villages,  to  prop  up  the  declining  fortunes  of  the 
R4ja's  house  and  to  support  him  in  his  extravagance. 

In  applying  the  principles  adopted  in  the  case  of  Murs&n  to  Husun,  Mr. 
Mr.  Thornton  on  taloka    Thornton  found  that  the  Baja  had  never  by  any  valid  or 
Biuaio.  sufficient  means  acquired  any  proprietary  rights  in  the 

taluka.    His  position  rested  neither  upon  a  grant  from  Government  nor  upon  any 
private  and  Toltmtary  transfer  on  tiie  part  of  the  people  themselves.     Originally 
without  any  possessions  in  the  taluka,  he  received  a  farm  from  an  agent  of 
one  of  the  short-lived  governments  of  the  time,  and  remained  in  possession 
for  only  seventeen  years.    This  was  followed  by  a  time  of  deprivation  for 
a  similar  period,  so  that  the  rdnstatement  of  Mitrsen  in  1803-04  must  be 
considered  to   have  been  merely  conditional  and  temporary,  and  five  years 
after  it  was  distinctly  stated  to  be  so  when  he  was  allowed  to  renew  his 
engagement.    Mr.  Thornton  then  began  his  inquiry  into  the  history  of  each 
village,  and  his  account  throws  such  light  upon  the  history  of  village  colonisation 
that  1  quote  him  here : — '^  I  was  enabled,  with  few  exceptions,  to  discover  with 
great  certainty  to  what  tribe  and  family  each  village  originally  belonged.     In 
many  cases  I  could  trace  that  gradual  spread  of  cultivation  from  a  central  pointy 
and  consequent  formation  of  new  villages  as  offsets  from  the  one  first  established, 
which  affords  such  undeniable  proof  of  the  rights  of  those  who  in  times  past 
thus  appropriated  and  parcelled  out  the  soil.     I  had  also  procured  from  several 
distinct  and  unconnected  sources  a  number  of  old  records,  which  showed  the 
names  of  the  malguzars  by  whom  each  village  had  been  held  under  the  former 
Qovemment^  together  with  the  title  then  assigned  to  them.    The  miui/i  records 
furnished  further  evidence,  as  the  numerous  holders  of  these  small  rent-free 
portions  of  land,  which  are  almost  entirely  the  gift  of  the  z&mind&rs,  had  been 
called  upon  some  years  ago  to  state  the  date  of  the  grant  with  the  name  of  the 
giver.    It  was  thus  frequently  made  evident  that  the  ancestors  of  those  who  now 
claimed  in  opposition  to  the  Baja  had  held  as  zamind&rs  before  the  taluka  was 
made  over  to  Batan  Singh,  as  well  as  afterwards  during  Mitrsen's  dispossession. 
The  results  of  all  this  evidence  were  further  corroborated  by  the  papers  given 
in  by  the  k&nungoes  in  1216  faali^  as  well  as  by  the  unanimous  and  uncon- 
tradicted testimony  of  the  surrounding    inhabitants*''      Though  the    above 
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inyestigaiion  showed  the  communities  to  which  the  soil  belonged,  the  descendAntl 
of  those  old  proprietors  were  not  forthcoming  in  many  instanoesi  and  in  otbert 
were  too  long  out  of  possession  to  admit  of  their  being  reinstated.  In  seFenteen 
only  of  the  forty-three  estates  in  the  talnka  were  the  old  proprietors   restored^ 
and  the  remainder  were  settled  with  the  Raja  as  zamind&r.    ^^  The  continnanoe  of 
the  Baja  in  this  position/'  writes  Mr.  Thornton^  ^^  must  be  considered  a  matier 
of  fayonr  onthe  part  of  Government  rather  than  of  actual  right  on  the  part  of 
the  Baja,  but  his  ancient  descent  and  the  former  condition  of  his  family  confer 
upon  him  a  title  to  oonsideration.     It  so  happens,  moreover,  that  if  the  taluka^ 
d&ri  allowance  be  granted  for  the  life  of  the  present  incnmbenti  its  future 
diminution  or  entire  cessation  will  be  felt  much  less  severely  than  if  it  took 
place  at  present."     The  entire  Government  demand  was  lowered  firoQi  Ba.  44,000 
to  Bs.  41,558,  falling  at  a  rate  of  Bs.  2-6-7  on  the  cultivated  acre,  with  69 
per  cent,  of  irrigation.     ARier  much  Utigation   the  whole  of  the  taluka  haa 
fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mnttra  J&dons,  and  the  only  representative  of  the 
old  family,  now,  is  a  childless  widow.    The  biswad&ri  villages  formerly  paid 
Bs.  15,950  plus  malikdnay  Ba.  4,627,  or  a  total  of  Bs.  20,577,  and  the  revenue  of 
the  other  villages  was  Bs.  25,608.   The  present  settlement  shows  an  assessment  of 
Bs.  21,990  on  the  biswad&ri  villages,  or  an  increase  of  37  per  cent,  plus  Bs.  2,199 
as  malikdnay  which  has  been  reduced  from  22*5  per  oent.  on  the  revenue  to  10 
per  cent.,  sa  that  the  whole  increase  now  amounts  to  only  17  per  c^t  on  the 
biswad&ri  village.    Tha  zamind&ri  villages  are  now  assessed  at  Bs.  23,684,  or 
by  18  per  cent,  and  the  whole  increase  in  revenue  is  therefore  25  per  oeni,,  and 
the  incidence  on  cultivation  is  Bs.  2-13-9  per  acre.    The  viUagetf  oomposing 
the  taluka  are  among  the  richest  in  quality  and  the  most  carefully  cultivated 
in  the  parganah  ;  rents  too  have  been  gradually  raised  to  a  high  pitch  by  the 
farming  system  adopted  by  the  present  owner. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  pargarah  Sikandra  Bao  contained  160 

inhabited  villages,  of  which  22  had  less  than  200  inha-. 
PopnUtion.  bitants  ;  60  had  between  200  and  500  ;  40  had  between 

500  and  1,000  ;  29   had  between  1,000  and  2,000  ;  3  had  between  2,000  and 
3,000;  and  5  had  between  3,000  and  5,000. 

The  settlement  records  show  that  there  were  100  mahftls  or  estates  in  this 
parganah  in  1874,  and  164  villages,  having  an  average  area  of  863  acres  eadi. 
The  total  population  in  1872  numbered  128,864  souls  (58,829  females', 
giving  566  to  the  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were 
115,473  Hind&s,  of  whom  52,383  were  females  ;  13,364  Musalm&ns,  amongst 
frhom  6,432  were  females ;  and  27  Christians.  Distributing  the  Hindd  popnla-  . 
tion  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shows  10,859  Brahmans,  of 
whom  4,729  were  females  ;  15,812  Bajp6ts,  including  6,767  females  ;  5,543 
Baniyas  (2^547  fem)[Jes) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included  in 
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^the  other  caBies^'  of  the  oensns  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  83,259  souls, 
of  whom  38,340  are  females.     The  principal   Brahman  subdivisions  found  in 
this  parganah  arethe  Qaur  (190),  Saraswat  (80),  Sanddh  (1,452),  and  Eanaitjiya. 
The  Bajpdts  belong  to  the   Gahlot  (656),  Chauh&n  (4,109),  Badgtijar  (3«0), 
JAdon  (4,052),  Jangh&ra  (166),  Pundir  (4,136),  Oaharwdr  (319),Bais  Gaur, 
Tomar,  Solankhi,  Bather,   Panwfir,  Jaisw&r,  Sikharw&r,  Bangar,  Eir&r,  and 
Sorajbansi  clans ;  and  the  Baniyas  to  the  Agarw&l  (1,023),  Dasa,  Chausaini 
(246),  Mahesri    (452),   Birahsaini  (840),    Garw&l,  Jaisw&ri  Saraugi,  and 
Xiohiya.    Amongst  the  other  castes  the  following  show  more  than  1,000 
members  each  :— Barhai  (2,773),  Hajj&m,  KaUl  (2,976),  Ahir( 9,010),  Ktehhi 
(3,635),  Kahir  (3,561),  Koli  (3,622),  Cham&r  (25,545),  Khdkrob,  Kumhir, 
Garariya  (8,299),  Aheriya  (1,369),  Kiyath  and  Lodha  (5,007).    The  following 
have  less  than  1,000  and  more  than  100  members :  —  J&t,  Sondr,  B4j,  M61i,  BhAt, 
GoshAin,  Joshi,  Darzi,  Jogi,  BairAgi,  Dhobi,  Khatik,  BanjArA,  Dhuna,  Bhar- 
bhiinja,  MallAh,  Teli,  Kanjar,  and  Ghosi.    Ihe  MusalmAns  are  distributed 
amongst  Shaikhs  (2,210),  Sayyids  (310),  Mughals  (289),  PathAns  (1,775),  and 
unspecified  beyond  religion. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the  census 

of  1872.     From  these  it  appears  that  of  the  male  adult 
Occupationfl.  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age)  410  are 

employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  servants,  priests,  doc- 
tors and  the  like  ;  5,191  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  servants,  water-carri-  • 
ers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  Ac;  2,057  in  commerce,  in  buying,  selling, 
keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of  men,  animals  or 
soods  ;  19,795  in  agricultural  operations  ;  5,438  in  industrial  occupations,  arts 
and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances,  vegetable,  mine^ 
ral  and  animal.  There  were,  8,391  persons  returned  as  labourers  and  874  as 
of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population,  irrespective  of  age  or 
sex  the  same  returns  give  3,298  as  landholders,  54,745  as  cultivators,  and 
70  821  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  educational 
statistics,  whi<i  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  2,278  males  as  able  to  read  and 
write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  70,035  souls.  Parganah  Sikan- 
dra  now  includes  taluka  Husain. 

SiKANDBA  Rao,  a  tahsll  of  the  Aligarh  district,  comprises  parganahs 
Sikandra  Bao  and  Akrabad.  The  total  area  according  to  the  settlement  records 
is  215,812  acres,  of  which  1,237  acres  are  held  free  of  revenue  and  57,642  acres 
are  barren.  The  assessable  area  comprises  156,933  acres,  of  which  143,909 
acres  are  cultivated  (130,991  acres  irrigated)  and  13^024  acres  are  culturable. 
Of  the  latter  1 ,629  acres  are  under  groves.  The  amount  of  barren  land  is  larger 
than  in  any  other  tahsll  in  the  district.  The  percentage  of  culturable  land  to 
the  total  area  is  only  73,  but  the  area  under  cultivation  is  93  per  cent  of  the 
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cultnrable  area»   and  irrigatioli  reaches  91  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area. 

There  is  very  little  land  left  either  miirrigated  or  uncultivated  in  this  tahslL 

Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  cultivation  is  manured,  and  there  is  only  4  per  cent,  of  pocn* 

tinirrigated  sandy  land  in  the  tahsil.    The  population  in  1872  numbered  193,61 1 

souls  (88,560  females),  giving  566  souls  to  the  squaremile,  distributed  amongst 

247  inhabited  villages.     The  old  revenue  demand  amounted  to  Bs.  2,80,587  ; 

the  nev^  assessment  gives  a  land-revenue  of  Bs.  3,87^320,  falling  at  a  rate  of 

Bs.  2-11-0  on  the  cultivated  acre,  or  Bs.  2-11-7  for  Sikandraand  Bs.  2-10-0  in 

Akrabad,  as  compared  with  a  former  incidence  of  Bs.  2-1-0  and  Be.  1-1 4-11  per 

acre  respectively.    The  census  statistics  show  471  persons  blind,  39  lepers,  26 

deaf  and  dumb,  4  idiots,  and  10  insane  persons  in  the  tahsil 

The  division  into  parganahs  is  purely  nominal :  neither  has  preserved  its 

ancient  limits,  and  both  are  wholly  alike  in  general 
Goneral  appearance.  ,  , 

character,  and  have  been  subject  to  the  same  influ^ices 
during  the  past  settlement.     Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  the  present  character  &[ 
the  subdivision : — "  The  tahsil  lies  exactly^  on  the  watershed  of  the  Du&b,  and 
the  soil  is  almost  uniformly  good  loam.     Two  small  tracts  form  the  only  exoep> 
^  tions  of  any  importance  :  one  the  rising  ground  above  the  lowlands  of  the  K&li 
Kadi,  which  for  the  breadth  of,  perhaps,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  is 
generally  composed  of  bhdr  or  sand ;  the  other  a  sandy  ridge  running  from 
Husain  due  south  into  Jalesar.     Elsewhere,  in  a  few  villages  only  is  there  any 
bMr  at  all,  and  then  over  only  limited  areas.    The  proportion  of  sand  through* 
out  the  subdivision  is  very  small  indeed,  and  the  soils  as  a  whole  may  be 
<H)nsidered  a  rich  and  fertile  loam. 

The  Cawnpore  and  Etiwa  branches  of  the  Ganges  Canal  run  along  its  high- 
est level.  These  two  lines  branch  out  from  the  main  canal  at  Nanu,  dose  to 
the  Koil  boundary,  and  flow  through  the  tahsil  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles 
apart.  Distributaries  from  the  upper  canal,  as  well  as  from  the  two  lower 
branches^  command  the  vast  majority  of  the  villages  in  both  parganahs,  and  no 
part  of  the  district,  Hithras  alone  excepted,  is  so  amply  supplied  with  every 
capabilify  for  easy  irrigation.  Of  the  whole  irrigated  area  rather  more  than 
half  is  watered  from  the  canal.  A  great  change  has  thus  been  worked  in  the 
character  of  this  tract  of  country.  At  last  settlement  there  was,  on  the  whole, 
indeed,  a  fair  amount  of  irrigation.  Of  the  cultivated  area,  61  per  cent,  was 
irrigated  from  masonry  and  temporary  wells ;  but  facilities  for  obtaining  water 
were  unequally  distributed.  As  remarked  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  numbers  of  the 
estates  were  of  such  a  nature  that  the  formation  of  knchcha  vrells  was  impraotio- 
able ;  masonry  wells  were  necessary  over  much  of  the  area,  and  the  general 
expense  of  irrigation  was  consequently  heavy.  At  the  present  time  nearly 
every  village  obtains  an  adequate  amount  of  water.     Masonry  welk  are  still 

^  See  Ber.  Rep.,  N.  S.»IL»  106. 
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ixx    iise,  ilumgh  few  new  ones  are  constructed.     Where  knchcba  wells  were 
formerly  sunk  at  will  canal-water  is  generally  substituted :  and  villages  where 
<^liere  was  originaUy  no  irrigation  at  all  are  now  covered  with  a  net-work  of 
esuial-feeders.     The  productive  power  of  the  soil  has  been  largely  increased. 
In   one  tract,   however,  considerable  damage  has  been  done  by  the  canal. 
IThronghoat  the  tahsil  ^isar  plains  form  21  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area,  and  since 
tihe  introduction  of  the  canal  their  character  has  changed  very  much,  while  rehy 
i^hich  formerly  never  exuded  to  any  appreciable  .extent,  has  effloresced  exten- 
sively and  covered  the  ground  with  a  brittle  crust,  looking  like  snow  in  the 
distance.    This  reh,  which  had  previously  confined  itself  to  the  ^ar  alone,  has 
now  cropped  up  on  cultivated  as  well  as  barren  lands,  and  is  yearly  throwing 
numerous  fields  out  of  cultivation.     More  than  one  hamlet  has  become  wholly 
iDjarioas  effloretccDce     waste,  and  has  been  deserted  by  its  former  residents ; 
^^  *"**•  and  fields  which  three  years  ago  (1871)  were  surveyed 

as  cultivated  were  at  the  time  of  inspection  covered  with  white  soda  exudations. 
As  yet  this  damage  is  compensated  on  the  whole  by  the  extra  irrigation 
supplied  by  the  canal  to  the  soil  which  still  remains  una£Pected,  and  the 
recorded  rent-rolls  show  that  the  people,  complain  as  they  may,  have,  as 
Ji  rule,  suffered  no  sensible  loss.  But  this  state  of  things  cannot  last :  the 
reh  will  increase,  and  in  the  end,  though  probable  after  many  years,  a  great 
part  of  this  tract  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Settlement  Officer,  become 
waste.  The  efflorescence  of  reh  may  be  due  to  the  stoppage  of  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  country,  or  it  may  arise  from  the  water-logging  of  the  soil 
from  percolation  between  the  canals  or  excessive  canal  irrigation.  The  popular 
idea  is  that  the  canal-water  ooUeots  reh  in  solution  during  its  course  and 
deposits  it  over  the  cultivation,  and  that  during  the  rainy  reason  the  rains 
have  the  same  effect  In  this  district  reh  is  never  found  except  in  a  certain 
proximity  to  ikar  plains,  and  (it  may  therefore  be  assumed)  where  reh  already 
exists  somewhere  in  the  soil.  Again,  it  exudes  in  profusion  where  the  soil 
is  moist  and  swampy ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  lowlands  along  the  side  of  the 
Bind,  where  scarcely  a  field  has  been  left  uninjured.  The  weed  baimtrdi  is 
Ibund  in  a  small  portion  of  Busain  near  the  borders  of  H&thras  and  Jalesar, 
and  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  cultivation.  All  other  particulars  regard- 
ing this  tahsil  will  be  found  under  the  parganah  notices  or  in  the  district 
notice. 

SovKA,  a  town  in  parganah  and  tabsili  Khair  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is 
distant  on  the  Orand  Trunk  Bead  14  miles  from  Aligarh  and  11  miles  from 
Khair.  The  population  in  1865  was  1832,  and  in  1872  was  2,038.  There 
is^  a  police-stati<xi  here  and  a  post-office,  also  a  station  of  the  East  Indian  Bail- 
way.  The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  752  feet.  Somna  lies  on  the  route  by 
Eh^ija  from  Aligarh  to  ]>ehli,  distant  li^  miles  from  Aligarh  and  12^  miles 
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from  Khdrja.  The  road  is  metalled  throughoat  and  bridged.  From 
the  road  passes  Bhdnkri  at  6  miles  and  Ch^arpnr  11  miles.  Hence  to  KhArJA 
it  passes  ibe  Aligarh  district  at  2^  miles  ;  Eirauta  (59th  milestone  from  Dehli>y 
.6  miles ;  Dasara  (56th  milestone),  9  miles;  Meerut  road  within  half  a  mile  of 
Ehurja  (Meemt  distant  58}  miles,  or  five  marches)  Bailway  Station,  3^  miles 
from  Eh^TJa.  The  Chaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Sorona,  and 
in  1873  supported  a  village  police  numbering  five  men  of  all  grades,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  Bs.  288«  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872*73 
was  442|  and  of  these  417  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  1-4^ 
per  house  and  Be.  0-4-0  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income 
for  the  same  year  was  Bs.  593,  including  a  balance  of  Bs.  60  from  the  previous 
year,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bs.  582. 

Tappal,  a  town  in  parganah  Tappal  and  tahsfli  Ehair  of  the  Aligarh  dis- 
trict, is  situated  near  the  Jumna,  32  miles  from  Aligarh  and  18  miles  from 
Ehair.  The  population  in  1853  was  5,941,  and  in  1845  was  5,744.  In  1872 
there  were  6,023  inhabitants,  of  whom  4,057  were  Hindis  (1,998  females)  and 
1 ,966  were  Musalm&ns  (1,067  females).  The  town  site  occupies  89  square  acres, 
giving  68  souls  to  the  acre.  The  town  is  built  on  the  old  high  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  which  now  runs  four  miles  to  the  west.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Bajpiits,  Musalm&ns,  and  Brahmans.  The  ways  are  unmetalled,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  about  fifty  houses,  the  buildings  are  ruinous  and  neglected.  The 
town  is  entered  on  the  north-east  by  a  low  sandy  road,  which,  as  it  rises  with 
the  rising  site,  divides  into  two  branches,  circling  round  to  rejoin  in  the  midst  of 
the  town.  Where  they  meet  is  the  bazar  with  a  few  poor-looking  shops.  The 
whole  town  is  a  decaying  one  with  no  trade,  and  only  occasionally  used  by  carts 
passing  to  the  gbit  on  the  Jumna.  There  is  a  school,  a  police-station,  and  a 
post-office.  The  well  water  stands  at  35  feet  from  the  surface  and  is  remarkably 
good.  The  Ghaukid&ri  Act  (XX.  of  1856)  is  in  force  in  Tappal,  and  in  1873 
supported  a  village  police  numbering  1 1  men  of  all  grades  at  an  annual  coat  of 
Bs.  636.  The  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town  in  1872-73  was  1,279,  and  of 
these  1,149  were  assessed  with  a  house-tax  averaging  Be.  1-2-10  per  house  and 
Re.  0-3-7  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  The  income  for  the  same 
year  was  Rs.  1,493,  including  a  balance  of  Bs.  140  from  the  previous  year,  and 
the  ejipenditure  was  Bs.  1,278.  Tappal  in  former  days  was  a  place  of  some 
note.     Towards  the  edge  of  the  high  land  eeparating  it  from  the  kh&dir.  of  tlie 

Jumna  are  the  remains  of  a  very  large  old  fort  said 

IT«  11^^  vv 

to  have  been  built  some  eight  hundred  years  ago,  and 
to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  where  the  police-station  now  stands,  are  the 
remains  of  another  fort  which  formerly  belonged  to  Begam  Sumru,  the  j^idir 
of  parganah  Tappal,  and  was  the  residence  of  her  amil.  In  the  early  days 
of  British  rule  the  town  was  the  residence  of  a  tahsild&r,  but  the  collecting 
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tablishmeiit  now  reside  at  Ehair,  and  since  then  the  town  has  steadily  declined 
importance. 

Tafpal,  a  parganah  in  tahsil  Khair  of  the  Aligarh  district,  is  bounded  on  the 

xrorth  by  the  Bulandshahr  district ;  on  the  south  hy  the  Muttra  district ;  on  the 

east  by  Chandaus  and  Khair  of  this  district ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Jumna,  which 

separates  it  from  the  Panjab.    According  to  the  census  of  1872  this  parganah  had 

tlien  a  total  area  of  149  square  miles  and  29  acres,  of  which  106  square  miles 

ajid  29  acres  were  under  cultivation.    The  area  assessed  to  Government  revenue 

during  the  same  year  was  149  square  miles,  of  which  106  square  miles  were 

cultivated,  30  square  miles  were  cnlturable,  and  18  square  miles  were  barren. 

The  Junna  kh4dir  in  thi^  parganah  varies  in  breadth  from  two  to  seven 

miles.    Formerly  subject  to  constant  inundation,  it 

now  lies  high  above  the  river-bed,  and  even  the  lower 

portions  are,  now,  submerged  only  in  seasons  of  unusual  flood.     Close  to  the 

river's  edge  changes  occasionally  occur  from  diluvion  or  alluvion^  but  the 

newly  formed  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  crops  on  it  are  certain.    The  old  soil  is  hard 

and  firm,  and  only  its  purely  recent  formation  differs  from  the  uplands.    It 

requires  the  same  care  and  skill  in  cultivation  as  the  dry  upland.    Parallel  with 

the  khfidir  and  along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  uplands  there  is  a  narrow  strip 

of  poor  sandy  soil,  and  beyond  it  commences  the  large  loamy  tract  of  the  Du&b. 

Wl^ilst  on  the  Ganges  side  the  kh&dir  is  usuaUy  rich  and  moist,  and  the  bhfSr 

above  is  remarkably  poor  and  of  a  considerable  extent^  by  the  Jumna  the  kh&dir 

is  very  inferior,  and  the  sandy  upland  small  in  quanti^  and  comparatively 

fertile.    The  depth  of  water  from  the  surfkce  in  the  uplands  is  from  35  to  60 

feet,  and  the  substratum  is  so  sandy  that  wells,  if  not  of  masonry,  can  only  be 

n^ade,  as  a  general  rule,  with  stages  of  wooden  frames.    These  are  expensive, 

but  they  last  for  many  years.    In  the  kMdir  water  throughout  is  close  to 

the  surface,  but  the  substratum  is  composed  of  such  loose  sandy  soil  that  any 

but  pukka  wells  are  almost  useless.    The  dhenkli  or  lever  is  used  here  in  dry 

seasons,  but  the  small  wells  fall  in  so  soon  and  irrigate  so  small  an  area  that 

they  are  little  used.    The  new  formation  on  the  edge  of  the  river-bed  seldom 

xequires  artificial  irrigation,  and,  when  necessary,  small  percolation  wells  are  dug. 

The  existing  settlement  of  Tappal  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.    The 

statistics  of  area  show  a'  total  area  of  95,499  acres,  of  which  8,077  acres  are 

r-ecorded  as  uncultnrable.  Of  the  assessable  area  the  distribution  is  as  follows  : — 


Culi^tMe. 

k 

CvtHoaUd. 

New  fslfow 

Old  waste. 

Grores. 

TotaL 

IrrigatecU 

Dry. 

Total. 

Grand  Total. 

Acres. 
641 

Acres. 
18,569 

Acres. 

146 

Acres. 
19.256 

Acres.  • 

31,377 

Acres. 
86,789 

Acres. 
68,166 

Acres. 
87,422 
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Fiscal  statisticB. 


The  proportion  of  cult;arable  land  to  the  total  area  is  91  per  cent.,  bmt  the 

proportion  of  coltivation  to  the  cnltorable  area  ia  onljr 
78  per  cent#,  ahowing  a  very  large  margin  of  waste 
land  not  yet  bronght  under  the  plongh  (22  per  cent.),  bnt  much  of  this  ia 
the  hard  old  waste  of  the  kh&dir  now  under  thatching  grass  and  scareelj 
cnltorable.  Irrigation  reaches  only  46  per  cent,  of  the  onltiyated  area.  The 
land^revenne  as  now  assessed  amounts  to  Bs.  1,36,090,  and  the  ceasaa  to 
Bs«  13,609.  The  new  land-rerenue  falls  at  Be.  1-15-11  per  eoltiyatod  acre^ 
and  gives  a  rise  of  14  per  cent,  on  the  old  revenue  (Bs.  1,19,343).  Irrigaiiim 
has  increased  by  78*7  per  cent,  and  cultivation  by  18'8  per  cent.,  since  last 
settlement.  Of  the  99  estates  existing  at  the  recent  settlemeat,  ^  were 
held  in  zamind&ri  tenure,  73  in  imperfect  pattid&ri,  and  2  in  perfect  pattid&ri^ 
and  of  all  these  only  2-34  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  was  paid  by  landiiolders 
possessing  one  or  more  villages.  The  following  table  shows  the  losses  thai 
have  fallen  upon  the  proprietary  body  as  it  stood  in  1838  between  tb*t  date  and 
1868 :— 


' 

• 

Area  held  in 

• 

Arta  keM  o» 

• 

CO 
00 

•i 

1868. 

§ 

'S 

1868. 

s 

a 

GtaJte. 

a 

Caate. 

■ 

' 

1 

g 

< 

4 

1 

6 

1 

1 

Acres 

1 

S 
Aerea, 

• 

1 

Aerea. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bfl. 

Acres. 

Rm^ 

Jat 

63,468 

15,464 

48,004 

66»414 

Chamar       and 
Baniya. 

S90 

890 

1 

•m4 

Brahman           .m 

8,770 

2,088 

1,687 

9,149 

Orh                ^ 

981 

981 

... 

•  •• 

Bajpiit 

10,139 

6,948 

3,861 

5,798 

MuBalm&na 

10,034 

8,980 

1,804 

1,181 

The  lands  held  by  J&ts  and  Jidons  have  usually  passed  to  membera  of  th& 
same  dans,  whilst  those  lost  by  Chauh4ns  have,  as  a  rule,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
strangers. 

Tappal,  ap  to  1836,  formed  a  portion  of  Begam  Sumru's  jiffir.  It  waa 
resumed  on  her  death  and  was  summarily  setiled  by  Mr.  Thornton,  who  reduced  the 
demand  from  Es.  1,34,625  to  Bs.  1,15^489.  The  first  regolar  settlement  was 
made  in  1840  by  Mr.  Wright,  who  raised  the  revenne  to  Ba.  1^8,206.  Since 
then  the  boundaries  have  been  changed,  and  on  the  ezpiration  of  the  old  settle- 
ment the  revenue  stood  at  Us.  1,19,064.  The  revenue  of  the  villages  now  con- 
stituting the  parganah  was  from  1835-36  to  1839-40  fixed  at  Bs.  1,18,354,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  assessment  waa  fixed  at  Bs.  1,19,343.  '^  The  obanfie 
from  the  lax  and  variable  character  of  the  Begam's  maaagem^it,''  writes  Mr. 
Smith,  *^  to  the  rigidity  of  our  system  excited  a  dangerous  and  what,  in  these 
timeS|  would  have  been  a  fatal  influenoe  on  the  fortunes  of  the  J&t  propnetorv. 
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Accustomed  to  annual  remissions  when  they  oonld  obtain  them,  or  temporary 
fliglit  and  evasion  of  payment  when  the  jAgfrd&r's  collections  were  obdurate, 
Bllect  of   past  settle-    ^®7  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  arrears  under  the  regular  demands 
"*®*^*-  of  their  new  masters.     More  £han  one-third  of  the 

parganah  was  either  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue  or  farmed  during  the  first  ten 
yeara  (1838-39  to  1847-48)  of  the  regular  settlement,  and  this  was  purely 
revenue  process,  and  is  apart  from  all  consideration  of  private  sales  or 
mortgages  and  the  action  of  the  dvil  courts.    Out  of  a  total  area  of  87,982 
acres  33,657   were  thus  treated,  and  the  sales  at  auction  involving  21,405 
acres  only  fetched  an  average  price  of  10  annas  5  pie  per  acre.    Fortunately 
the  very  magnitude  of  the  evil  seems  to  have  been  its  own  cure.     Outsiders 
either  considered  the  property  in  the  parganah  worthless,  or  they  xsere  afraid  to 
enter  so  close  a  borough  as  the  J&t  clans  of  Tappal.     Government  was  com- 
pelled itself  to  purchase  some  of  the  estates  at  the  nominal  price  of  a  rupee ; 
others  were  bought  at  almost  equally  nominal  prices  by  the  near  relations  of 
'   the   defaulters ;  others,  the  defaidters  themselves,  purchased  under  false  names. 
Those  which  were  bought  by  Gh>vemment  were  farmed  out  in  some  cases  to  the 
connections  of  the  recusant  owners,  in  others  to  individuals  of  the  defaulting 
community.    In  some  way  or  other  all,  or  nearly  all,  these  estates  came  back 
to  the  original  owners  or  to  their  dose  relations.    By  the  second  decade  of  the 
settlement  there  was  no  difference  between  the  fiscal  condition  of  Tappal  and 
that  of  the  neighbouring  parganahs,  except  that  in  the  former  the  proportion  of 
transfers  was  small  and  the  circumstances  of  the  proprietors  comparatively 
prosperous.   Only  2,977  acres  were  farmed  and  998  sold  for  arrears  of 
revenue   between  1256  and   1265  /aalij    and    the  price  obtained  per  acre 
(Bs.  6-13-2)  was  fair  for  the  time.     Since  the  last  date  there  have  been  no 
revenue  sales,  and  5,840  acres  only  have  been  farmed.     Singular  enough,  in 
no  parganah  in    the  district  were  there  within  so  short  a  period  so  many 
coercive  revenue  processes,  and  in  no  other  parganah  has  so  much  property 
iti  the  end  been  found  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  its  original  owners.    Out 
of  69  villages  held  by  Jdts  at  the  commencement  of  the   expiring  settle- 
nient,  three  only  have  been  invaded  by  intruders  of  other  castes  ;  66  are  still 
held  solely  by  J&ts,  and  in  ihe  remaining  three  the  same  caste  still  holds  shares. 
Not  one  estate  has  been  wholly  bst.    Had  the  parganah  been  well  known  to 
the  neighbouring  capitalists,  or  had  the  value  of  the  land  been  recognized,  as 
it  is  now,  large  communities  of  the  most  deserving  and  industrious  cultivating^ 
proprietors  that  we  possess  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  mere 
tdnants-at-will.    Fortunately  for  their  preservation  the  money-lenders  of  adjoin- 
ing districts  were  too  suspicious  to  speculate,  and  at  that  time  the  ownership 
of  land  was  a  thing  of  small  consideration  to  outsiders.    The  J&ts  therefore 
still  remain  and  still  hold  three-fourths  of  the  parganah.    The  remissions  found 
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necessary  during  the  32  jears  amount  to  tbe  small  sum  of  Ba.  6,143  only. 
In  1855-56  the  crops  were  terribly  damaged  by  a  violent  bailstorm,  and 
Rs.  4,505  wei^  remitted.  The  remiasion  of  fis.  1,637  is  due  to  the  famine  of 
1860-61." 

The  following  statement  shows  the  mode  of  transfer,  the  aYen^  pzice  per 

acre,  and  the  average  number  of  years'  fkirchase  erf 
the  land-revenue  brought  by  the  areas  transfiorred 
between  1838  and  1868.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  if  a  single  plot  or  estate  has 
changed  hands  ten  times,  ten  entries  have  been  made  in  tliis  account  :— 


Alienations. 


• 

aler. 

1889-48. 

1849-58. 

1659-68. 

Mode  of  tran 

i 

• 

Teara'  pur- 
chase. 

1 

1 

• 

ri 

>* 

i 

< 

Ok 

m 

1' 

P 

Private  sale 
Mortgage 
Auction  cale 

••• 

Acres. 

718 
6,570 
1,808 

Ba.  a.  p. 

2  14    8 
4    7     5 
4    8  10 

2*69 
SSI 
2*64 

Acres 

4,758 
2,690 
8,018 

Ks.  a  p. 

4  18    3 
8    8  10 
8  15     1 

418 
4*28 
4*91 

488 

Acres. 

12,489 
4,81S 
2,848 

Rs.  a«  p. 

6  15  11 
8  12    9 
B    Z    • 

6  41 
5-0 

4-as 

Total 

- 
9,091 

4     4    9 

8*8 

9,468 

1                     1  ■ 

6  10     9 

19.084 

7     8  II 

5  85 

The  average  price  per  acre  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  expired  settle- 
nxent  has  been  75'8  per  cent,  higher  than  during  the  first  eleven  years.  It  waa 
only  in  the  last  decade  that  the  value  of  land  in  this  parganah  began  to  be 
properly  estimated.  Altogether  62  per  cent,  of  the  area  bearing  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  land-revenue  had  been  permanently  alienated  in  1869,  and  5  per 
cent,  of  the  area  bearing  the  same  percentage  of  the  revenue  was  mortgaged. 
Out  of  32,596  aores  transferred,  20,940  acres  belonged  to  proprietors  of  ihre&> 
fourths  or  more  of  a  village,  whilst  the  smaller  proprietors  have  escaped.  Fortf-eix 
per  cent*  of  the  cultivated  area  is  occupied  by  kharif  crops,  and  amongst  these 
jodr  covers  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area,  cotton  12  per  cent., 
inl^ra  7  per  cent.,  and  moth  5  per  cent.  Amongst  the  rabi  crops,  wheat  occcpies 
16  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area,  bejar  24  per  cent.,  and  barley  4  per 
cent.  7,258  acres,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  cultivation,  are  leased  on  paymenla 
in  kind.  The  system  is  confined  to  small,  and  generally  the  worst,  portions  of  poor 
villages  and  on  the  lowlands  of  the  Jumna,  and,  except  in  a  few  inatanoes,  to 
soil  newly  brdcen  up  for  cultivation,  where  the  returns  are  very  nnoertain* 
Very  little  irrigated  land  is  held  on  division  of  produce,  and  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  district,  the  system  is  gradually  dying  out  There  were  12,741  buUa 
and  bullocks,  9,115  bufialoes,  9,206  cows,  852  horses  ,and  9,970  sheep  and 
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Stoats  in  ilie  par^anali  in  1869.    2,082  holdings  aie  eniered  as  the  seer  of  pro- 
prietorsy  1,263  are  held  by  hereditary  tenants,  and  2984I  by  tenants-at-will,  with 
&n    average  area  of  14*6  acres,  15  acres,  and  9*5  acres  respectively.    The 
average  rental  where  cash  is  paid  amounts  to  Bs.  3-4-3  per  acre ;  hereditary  ten- 
ants pay  on  an  average  Bs.  3-2-9  per  acre,  whilst  tenants-at-will  pay  Bs.  3-4-10 
per  SLcre.    Altogether  45  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  is  held  by  cultivating 
proprietors.    At  the  commencement  of  the  expired  settlement  there  we^e  only 
120   holdings  possessed  by  hereditary  tenants,  with  an  average  areaofl4'2 
acres  and  an  average  rental  of  Bs.  2-1-6  per  acre,  whilst  tenants-at-will  held 
d,090  holdings,  with  an  average  area  of  12*2  acres  and  an  average  rental  of 
TLb.  2-5-8  x>6r  acre.    The  areas  possessed  by  each  class  in  1839  and  1869  were 
as  follows : — 


1839. 

1869. 

Area. 

Kent. 

Area. 

Bent. 

Hereditary  touuits            •• 
Teiuuits>at-wiU 

Acres. 

1,707 
87,771 

Rs. 

8,581 
89,008 

Acres. 

10,167 
•   »7,07i 

Bt. 

8a,S98 
89,445 

According  to  the   census  of  1872  parganah    Tappal  contained  89  inha- 
bited villages,  of  which  1 6  had  less  than  200  inhabii>- 
Populatlon.  ants  ;  34  had  between  200  and  500  ;  25  had  between 

500  and  1,000  ;  9  had  between  1,000  and  2,000 ;  and  4  had  between  2,000  and 
3,000^    The  settiement  records  show  that  there  were  100  mah&Is  or  estates  in 
the  parganah  in  1874,  and  91  villages,  with  an  average  area  of  1,049  acres  ;  the 
largest  having  6^305  acres,  and  the  smallest  having  84  acres.    The  fiverage  area 
is  here  increased  by  the  great  siee  of  the  kh&dir  villages.    The  total  population  in 
1872  numbered  58,809  souls  (27,378  females),  giving  395  to  the  square  mile. 
Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  54,251  Hindus,  of  whom  25,130  were 
females;  4,558  Musalm&ns,  amongst  whom  2,248  were  females.   Distributing  the 
Hindu  population  amongst  the  four  great  classes,  the  census  shovtrs  8,410  Brah- 
manB,of  whom  3,857  were  females ;  1,312  Bajputs,  including  603  females ;  2,618 
Baniyas  (1,254  females) ;  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  included 
in  ^'  the  other  castes"  of  the  census  returns,  which  show  a  total  of  41,911  souls, 
of  whom  19,416  are  females.    The  principal  Brahman  subdivisions  found  in 
this  parganah  are  the  Gaur  (7,946),  Saraswat  (12).    The  Bajpdts  are  chiefly  of 
the  Chauh&n  (697),  Badgdjar  (72),  Oa^dot,  Jangh&ra,  J&don,  and  Panw&r  dans, 
and  the  Baniyas  belong  to  the  Dasa  (636),  AgarwAl  (1,346),  and  Gur&ku  sub- 
divisions.   Amongst  the  other  castes  the  following  have  more  than   1,000 
members  each  :— J&t  (16,900),  Barhai,  Hajjim,  Koli  (1,882),  Chamir  (9,160), 
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Khatik  (2,381),  and  Kh&krob  (1,627).  The  following  have  more  than  100 
members  each  ; — Son6r,  M61i,  Bhat,  EaUil,  Darzi,  Kahfo,  Jogi,  Bair6gi| 
Dhobi^  Loh&r,  Eumh&r,  Ghirariya,  Orh,  Dhuna,  MalUh,  and  Tell.  The  Mnsal- 
mins  are  entered  as  Shaikhs  (384)  and  Fathins  (327).  The  remainder  is  shown 
without  distinction. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  statistics  collected  at  the 

census  of  1872.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the 
male  adult  population  (not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age)  172  are  employed  in  professional  avocations,  such  as  Government  ^r* 
vants,  priests,  doctors,  and  the  like;  1,658  in  domestic  service,  as  personal  ser- 
vants, water-carriers,  barbers,  sweepers,  washermen,  Ac. ;  1,139  in  commerce, 
in  buying,  selling,  keeping  or  lending  money  or  goods,  or  the  conveyance  of 
men,  animals,  or  goods ;  10,853  in  agricultural  operations ;  2,059  in  industrial 
occupations,  arts  and  mechanics,  and  the  preparation  of  all  classes  of  substances, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal.  There  were  2,389  persons  returned  as  la- 
bourers, and  585  as  of  no  specified  occupation.  Taking  the  total  population, 
irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  the  same  returns  give  938  as  landholders,  31,855  as 
cultivators,  and  26,016  as  engaged  in  occupations  unconnected  with  agriculture. 
The  educational  statistics,  which  are  confessedly  imperfect,  show  1,237  males  as 
a>)le  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  total  male  population  numbering  31,431  souls. 

The  boundaries  of  Tappal  have  seen  many  changes.  In  1838  the  parganah 
comprise<l  90  villages,  with  an  area  of  90,416  acres  and  a  land-revenue  of 
Rr.  1,17,913.  In  1840-41, 13  villages  v^ere  transferred  to  parganah  Jewar  in  the 
Bnlandshahr  district,  and  in  1851-52  one  village  was  handed  over  to  Kfaair. 
lu  1940-41, 15  villages  were  received  from  parganah  Jewar,  leaving  Tappal 
possessed  of  91  villages.  Tappal  has  been  the  residence  of  a  J&t  colony  for 
many  centuries.  Originally  settling  in  Khandiya,  they  have  spread  over 
all  this  parganah,  and  though,  at  first,  the  action  of  the  past  settlement  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  them,  they  are  now  more  flourishing  than  ever. 


GLOSSARY  OF  VERNACULAR  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS 

VOLUME. 


A. 

Abi,  irrigated  from  tanks  and  riTers,  879. 

Abwdba,  cetses,  33. 

Adbahal,  a  pUugh  witb  one  pair  of  bullocks 

<S»pur),  161. 
Adh-kumbh,  the  festival  held  every  sixth  year 

at  Hinda  places  of  pilgrimage  like  Frayag, 

Hardw&r,  887. 
Ajdr,  wells  lined  with  wicker-work  to  support 

the  sides,  881. 
Amaltdf,  the  citsaia  fistula. 
Amdnif  a  revenue  term,  308. 
Angathi,  a  digit,  478. 
An»dri,  the  fish  knowo  as  the  Indian  mullet 

(mvgil  corsula), 
Apkatra,  windy  colic,  606. 
Arghoj  an  offering,  66  (note). 
Arhar,  the  edlbie  grain,  eajanua  hicolor^ 
Aadmi^  a  ouUivator. 
Asdrh,  the  Hindu  month  corresponding  to  June 

—July. 
A»li  mataa,  parent  village.  4S7. 
AMwamedha,  a  horse-sacrince»  69. 
^wartAa,  a  name  of  Hardw&r. 

B. 

Bahal,  the  Acacia  Arabica. 
BdcKh,  a  mode  of  distributing  the  reTenne,900. 
Badnit  advances  f  ir  produce,  476. 
B4idan  dysentery  in  cattle. 
Bdhan,  fallow. 

Baisurdif  a  noxious  weed,  887 
Bdjra^  the  edible  grain,  pemeiUaria  spieaia. 
Bdkli,  the  pemiaptera  tomemiota, 
BM,  arrears. 

Bdngar,  the  uplands  of  the  Dnab. 
Batmu  a  cluster  of  62  villages. 
Bdra.  lands  adjoining  the  village  site,  868. 
Bardha,  the  boar-avatar  of  Vishnu. 
BarddBhikhdna,  a  rest  and  supply  house  for 
troops. 

Barha,  outlying  lands,  869. 

Batdit  division  of  produce  as  rent,  685. 

Bdwan,  a  cluster  of  69  villages. 

Bejar,  mixed  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  or 
wheat  and  gram. 

Bel,  the  JBgh  marmdos. 

Ber,  the  Zizyphu»  jujuba, 

Bkayaehdra,  a  tenure  of  land,  999. 

Bhim  Sm  k$  gdda,  certain  monoliths  found  in 
.     Eastern  India,  948 

Bhda,  a  bad  sandy  soil,  148. 

BhAda,  a  bad  sandy  soil,  143. 

BkumigoMt  landholders,  461. 

Bhdr,  A  sandy  soil. 

BkAta^  chaff. 

Bigka,  a  measure  of  Imnd,  478« 

Biswa,  a  measure  of  land,  478. 

BiftoaddrSf  a  class  of  under  proprietors,  435. 

BiMwdf^t  a  measure  of  land,  478, 


c. 

Chdk(,  irrigated  from  wells. 

Chdhkun.  a  well-digger. 

Chaina,  an  edible  grain  (F,  miUaeeum). 

Chakrop  discus. 

ChalUa,  the  name  by  which  the  famine  of 

Sambat  1840  is  known. 
Charan,  foot-marks  of  Vishnu  at  Hardwir, 

986. 
CharoM,  a  preparation  of  hemp  (ewmnbit  ea- 

tiva), 
Chaukf  a  central  space  In  a  town,  generally 

used  as  a  market-place. 
Chaurdnawe,  the  name  by  which  the  famine 

of  1894  Sambat  is  known. 
Chamdnawt  kdl,  the  same. 
Chaurdn,  a  group  of  84  villages. 
ChauHhga,  a  species  of  deer  (eetraeera§  quad* 

ricormU), 
Chauwan,  a  group  of  64  villages. 
Chhatdk,  a  weight,  the  sixreenth  part  of  a  ser« 
Chiknot,  a  kind  of  soil,  369. 
Chilka,  a  species  of  fish. 
OhiUoa,  a  small  fish  (aspidopatia  morar). 
Ckital,  the  spotted  deer  (axis  maeulatuMj, 
Chokri,  a  female  servant  or  slave. 
CkHrU,  glass  bangles. 

D. 

Dakaiti,  gang  robbery  by  more  than  five  per* 

sons. 
Ddkar,  a  kind  of  soil,  148. 
Ddl,  split  pulse. 

Vtudni,  certain  shares  in  Koil,  629. 
DaatAr,  a  division  ot  a  8irkir  in  Akbar's  teigtu 
Ddkhili^mauia,  a  hamlet  belooging  to  a  parent 

village. 
Vatid,  a  measure  of  length,  478. 
Daul,  an  estiouite. 
Deorhi,  interest  at  60  per  cent.,  994. 
Dhdk^  the  buiea  frondoMa. 
DhaUira,  the  datura  alba, 
Dkaulu,  a  variety  of  sugar-cane,  807* 
Dhenkli,  a  lever- well,  607. 
Vhotif  a  waist-cloth. 
Vojaali,  extra  crops  grown  on  land  which  baa 

already  borne  one  crop  in  the  same  year. 
/>or,  a  species  ot  fish. 
DiSa,  a  species  of  mustard  plant. 
Dtdiur,  low  marsh  lands. 
DUmatf  a  species  of  soil,  869. 

F. 

Fardtf  the  tamarisk. 

Farmdns,  orders  of  the  Bmperors  of  Dehli. 
Faali,  the  Hindn  agricultural  year. 
Fatwah,  legal  opinion  of  Mahammadan  law 

officers. 
FaujddH^^  criminal  courl^ 


II 
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G. 


Gabn,  the    defenders    of    Meerut  against 

Timdr,  247. 
Oahla,  a  tlare  girl,  894. 
Oand,  natif  e  indigo. 
Gaon,  a  yilUge. 
Gdra,  a  kind  of  cloth. 
Gardwarif  a  kind  of  well,  884. 
Gariydl,  the  long-nosed  alligator. 
Gdrna,  to  bnry. 
Ganjt  a  market, 

Oaita,  a  measare  of  length,  478. 
Gat,  a  yard-measurey  478. 
Ghir^  a  kind  of  soil  143. 
Gira^  a  measure  of  length,  4? 8. 
Gojai^  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  barleji  877« 
Got,  a  sttbdUisiun  of  a  clan. 
Gozam^  an  elk,  MS, 
Gal,  a  small  water-conrse. 
Gumban^  a  kind  of  briok,  888/ 
Ganehif  a  species  of  fish. 
GUr,  a  preparation  of  sugar. 
CHLral,  the  fiimltlayan  chamois  (n€morh4xdu» 

goral). 
Guru,  a  Hindu  spiritual  preceptor. 

H. 

Hakim,  a  Mnsalm&n  physician. 

Harat,  a  Peisinn  wheel. 

Hari'ki'Charanp  footprints  of  Vishnu  at  Hard- 

wir. 
Hari'ki^pairi,  the  sanse. 
Hdth,  a  measure  of  length,  478. 
HengUf  a  harrow, 
Hijri,  the  Mosalm&n  era. 
Hirau,  a  deer,  usually  the  antelope  (Antehpe 

bezoartica), 
Homot  a  Hindu  sacrifice. 


L 


Ikia^  a  suhdiviaion  of  a  Sirkir. 
Imli,  the  Tomarmdus  Indiea, 
Indmi,  a  grantee. 

Istimrdri,  applied  to  tenures,  one  held  on  a 
fixed  rerenne. 

J. 

Jaeddd,  a  grant  on  condition  of  military  ser- 
vice. 
Jdgir,  a  grant  of  land. 
JdmoMf  the  emgemia  jamboianum, 
JaHkigas,  a  measure  of  length,  478. 
Jhdbar,  the  sloth-bear,  157  (ursua  hbiaiut), 
JhiU,  natural  reserrolra  of  water. 
Jhinga,  a  prawn. 
J(tai,  a  coin. 
Jodr,  the  edible  grain,  lu^eut  torgkum. 

K. 

Kdn$,  a  noxUras  weed  (8,  tptmkmeum), 
Marait^  a  poisonous  snakeii 
Kark,  a  rhinoceros,  246. 
Kdrkhdna,  a  workshopi 


Karolf  a  species  of  fish. 

Katkina,  a  lease. 

Kalra,  a  market-place. 

Kazdki,  highway  robbery. 

KazdkSf  robbers. 

Khddir,  the  bed  of  a  riTcr. 

Khddir  maUi,  alluvial  soil. 

Kkdkar,  barking-deer  (eervuhu  aicrev«). 

Khdki,  unirrigated. 

KhaHf,  rain-crops. 

Khdna  khdH,  a  rerenne  term,  900. 

Khdmadmah,  a  table-serrant. 

Khda,  as  a  rerenne  term,  direct  aanafi^emenfc. 

Khasrak  kankut^  lists  ol  appraisement  of  pro- 
duce. 

Kherat,  mounds^  naually  the  mined  atiea  of 
towns. 

Khidmai  xanOrnddri^  a  reTenne  term,  4M. 

Kkvnti,  second  crop  of  indigo. 

Kkush  kharid,  purchase  in  open  suurket. 

Kikar,  the  Acacia  Arabiea, 

Kismat,  fate. 

Kitkinadarg,  lease -holders. 

Koh-pa^fah,  foot  of  the  hills. 

KoB^  a  measure  of  length,  cloee  on  two  milea* 

Kotila,  a  house. 

Kohcdl,  a  police  officer  of  a  town, 

Kuchcha  nghat  a  local  superficial  measure. 

Kuckwdnai,  a  diTision  of  a  Mgha,  478* 

Kurt,  a  measure  of  length,  478. 

Kumbk-^ela,  festiral  held  ertfry  twelfth  year 
at  Hardw&r. 

Kugim,  safflower  (earthamu$  imeionmM). 

L. 


Alt,  Tar.) 
IsC/Vm^ 


Ldckif  a  spceiee  of  fish. 
Ldt,  a  monolith. 

Lakhabagha,  the  tree-tiger  {Pdia 
LangAr,  the  grey  monkey  of  the 
Um  schiMtaceusJ, 

M. 

Mackcka  Hm^  the  deep  stream  of  ariver,  168. 

Maddr,  the  calatrcpiM  gigantea* 

Magar,  tlie  snub-nosed  alligator. 

JIf oAtf  or  jcrratc,  a  species  of  deer,  187  (^Rma 

AristoieliM'). 
Mahdter,  a  fish  {barhu9  lor). 
Mak&a,  the  boMtia  laUfoUa, 
MaHkdna,  allowance  to  superior  proprittorv. 
MajKJka,  a  class  of  aoll,  SSS. 
Mantroi,  charms. 
ManwatiaraM,  periods  of  time,  6I« 
Mdtha,  a  measure  of  weight,  478. 
Mdah  or  urd,  an  edible  grain  (PAofeoIas  B9at» 

burgkii)» 
Ma»jid,  a  mosque. 
Mandr,  an  edible  grain  {ervmm  leaf). 
Math,  the  residence  of  Hindu  celibataa  (religK- 

ous). 
Mattiydr,  a  speeies  of  soil,  851  • 
MauHLti,  hereditary^ 
Biay^a,  a  peacock. 
Meriki,  a  species  of  sngar-cane,  999. 
JUindra-i-zaHm,  the  golden  Ut  at  Dehli,  949. 
MUan^  a  class  of  soil,  143. 
3folA, an  edible  grain  (phoMcthtt  ae^mti/Mtt.} 
Mndji  bamH/ib  mtm4i,  a  rerenne  term,  417.    . 


OLOSSABT. 


Ill 


JUudmta,  a  matter  or  subject. 
Bfugkartif  a  speclea  of  flab. 
JkHiadamf  head-man  of  a  Tillage. 
JIfvilarart,  applied  to  tenures  held  on  a  fixed 

rerenae. 
Mmkarariddr,  the  holder  of  a  mnkararu 
Jti^f  an  edible  grain  (pkaseohu  mungo). 
JdJtMorif  injury  to  crops  by  field  mice. 
\jir9f  farmers  of  the  rerenue. 


N. 


Naharif  canal-irrigated. 
iVcaAdri  an  allowance  as  msintenanee,  418. 
^oMwdnsi,  a  superficial  measure,  478. 
PioMtoM  bdd  na$lan,  a  term  in  grants  in  perpe- 
tuity, 491. 
JViigdiy  the  portar  pieiu9. 
ACsi,  the  Atadaraehta  Indiea, 
I9iMfif  one  half. 
iVwlM(/,  an  edible  grain,  gram,  CctMr  arieti- 


0- 


o. 


Ogai,  a  kind  of  well,  14S. 

P. 

Pahdra,  the  uplands. 

Ptndwas,  brick-kilns* 

PtMiaty  matches  for  matohlock  guns. 

Foaeta,  fire. 

Paphri^  the  ptmgamia  glabra, 

Pdra^  tiie  hog-deer  (axU  poreimu), 

Pattiy  a  sub-diTision  of  a  fillage. 

PatHddriy  a  revenue  term. 

Pela,  a  sweetmeat 

PlUya^  a  species  of  soil,  358. 

Pipatf  fhefteiureUgiota, 

P(r.  a  MnhammadfUi  saint. 

Poikar,  a  tank. 

Potra,  a  species  of  ibh. 

Pukka,  as  applied  to  roads  metalled;  to  build* 

ingsor  wells  built  of  maaonry;  generally 

full,  complete,  up  to  standard. 
Praydga,  the  confiuence  of  two  rlrers. 
Pukka  kiU,  a  ploagh  with  two  pair  of  oxen. 


B. 


Baldf  the  spring  crops. 

SakddH,  transit  does,  416. 

Bdibamdi  rates  are  those  whioh  preTail  in  the 

neighbourhood,  484. 
Bdjf  a  goremment. 
Bdjatuya,  a  royal  sacrifice,  68. 
BJ^bakatf  distributary  chaniiela  on  the  eaoaU 
BaiyaUt  tenants. 

ibUi,  blaek-mail  leried  by  the  Sikhs,  8 II, 
ilali,  a  wdght,  478. 
RauaUt  a  species  of  soO,  148. 
BeA,  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  141. 
BoAm,  a  species  of  crop  (labto  rohita), 
RoUgaf  a  species  of  fish. 


s. 


Sdl,  the  thorea  robuita. 

Samddk,  suicide  through  religious  motires, 

108. 
Sdmbar,  a  species  of  deer  (Ru$a  AritioteUs). 
Sanadp  a  grant  or  patent. 
Samvat,  the  era  dating  from  Yikramaditya, 

57  B.C. 
Sarkdr-karaiyatf  the  tenant  of  Qoremment. 
Satmnit  a  species  of  mustard. 
SaH,  suicide  by  a  wife  on  her   husband's 

funeral  pyre. 
SoMf^  a  species  of  fish 
Sdwan,  the  Hindu  month  corresponding  to 

July— August. 
Ser,  a  weight  equal  to  8  057  lbs.  aroirdn> 

polB.  479. 
Seraglio,  a  harem. 
Shajraht  a  Oeld-map. 
Skardb,  intoxicating  liquor. 
Sheukdidt  a  species  of  tenure  in  Koil,  58  8, 
5AtAA,  a  subdivision  of  a  Subah. 
5Alra.  preparation  of  sugar. 
Skerddrhiddr,  a  tiger  Cfelit  iigrit). 
Skiraulddr,  a  leupiud  (felis  pardua), 
SkUham,  the  Dalbergia  titaoo, 
Singi,  a  species  of  fish. 
Sirat,  the  Albiuia  tpeeiota* 
Siffi,  a  timber-tne. 
Siiii,  the  Dalbtrgia  m$oo, 
Siwdit  interest  at  35  per  cent.,  8f4. 
Sol,  a  species  of  fish. 
Souliga,  a  species  of  fii«h. 
Suddir  mdlauMdr,   the  principal  person  who 

engages  for  the  land-re?eoue  on  behalf  of 

the  Tillage  community. 
Sttaf  a  charioteer,  64, 
Swayamvara^  an  ancient  Hindu  ceremony,  85, 


T. 


Taka^  two  pice. 

ToAAdvi,  agrioultural  adTances. 

TaUkaddr  muitdjir,  a  refeoue  term,  601. 

Talukaddri,  the  holding  of  a  talukad4r. 

TaaA,  a  measure  of  weight,  478. 

Tardit  low-lying  land  along  a  lirer. 

Ta$u,  a  measure  of  length,  478. 

Tkaaif  the  offence  of  murder  by  strangling, 

TAoA|  a  sttbdiTislon  of  a  Tlllsge. 

7o/a,  a  Ifeight,  478. 

TVtW,  a  trident 

Tuiai,  the  oeymum  aanetum, 

TUm,  the  ctdrtla  toona, 

Tydgdena,  te  abandon.  * 

u. 

Ur§,  a  Mnsalm&n  religious  festlyaU 

Urdf  an  edible  grain  (pkaseolun  radiaiui), 

Uiar,  a  barren,  unculturable  soil,  148. 


z. 


Zaminddri,  the  holding  of  a  zamf  od4r, 
ZaminddTBf  landholders. 


NOMINAL   INDEX. 


This  index  gives  the  names  of  the  principal  plaoes  mentioned  in  this  volomo 
under  both  the  authorized  and  pc^ular  forms  of  speUing,  The  form  imder 
>?%rliich  the  name  will  be  fonnd  in  the  alphabetical  arrangemetit,  when  differing 
from  the  popular  form,  is  given  in  parentheses.  Urns  Agowta  will  be  found 
imder  Agauta. 


A. 


AbdoollAhpoor  (Abdallabpur). 

Abdnllahpiir, 

Aboo  (Aba). 

Abu. 

AchateBvara. 

Acheja. 

Achbnerft. 

Achneia  (Achhnera). 

Ackaolee  (Agaoli). 

Ada. 

Adah  (Ada). 

Adbiwan. 

Adh&man  (Adhiwan). 

Aeesa  (Afaa). 

Afgbinistfn. 

Agauta. 

Aghi&na. 

Agil£s  or  Iglas. 

Agouta  (Agaoto). 

Agowta  (Agauta). 

Agra. 

Agroba. 

Agsoli. 

Agw&uhera. 

Ahan. 

Ab6r. 

Ah&r  Malikpur. 

Ahmadganj. 

Abmadgarb. 

Abmadnagar. 

Ahmadpar. 

Ahmedgurh  (Ahmadgarh). 

Abmednaggur  (Ahmadnagar^ 

Ahmadnuggar  (Ahmadnagar). 

Abmedpoor  (Ahmadpur). 

Abneya  (Abniya). 

Ahniya. 

AbrL 

Aikree  (Ikrl). 

Aisa. 

AJajoo  (Ajaju). 

AJiJo. 

Ajaoto  Gh&t. 

Ajeetpoor  (A jitpur). 

AjUpnr. 

Ajmer. 

Ajmeer  (Ajiner\ 

Ajmere  CA]mei> 

Ajoodhija  (Ajadbiya). 

Ajadhiya. 

Ajonta  (A  janta). 


Akarabad  (Akrabad 

Akbarabad  (Akrabad). 

Akrabad. 

Akaolee  (Aksoli}. 

AkBoU. 

Alam. 

AlampuT. 

AUwalpur. 

Alee  (AU). 

AleegUur  (  A  ligarh). 

Aleegurh  (Allgarb). 

Ali. 

Aligarb. 

Alighur  (Aligarb). 

Allahabad. 

Allabd&dpar. 

Allahdadpour  (AUahdadpur). 

iClmora. 

Almorah  (Almora). 

Alum  (Alam). 

Alumpoor  (Alampur). 

Alwar. 

Ambahta. 

Amb&la. 

A^nercot  (Amrkot). 

Amritaar. 

Amrkot. 

Anaatmau. 

Andauli. 

Andowlie  (Andauli). 

Anoopahuhnr  (Aniipsbahr). 

Anuntmow  (Aoantmau). 

Andpsbahr. 

Ar. 

Ara  (Ada). 

Arayall. 

Aravally  (Aravali). 

Areend  (Arind). 

Arifpoor  (ArXpur), 

Arfpur. 

Arind. 

Arrah. 

Aiafgarh. 

Asafnagar. 

AaiL 

Asopbghur  (Aeafgarh). 

Aflophnnggur  (Asafnagar). 

Assam. 

Assaye. 

Atraali.  - 

Atrowlie  (Atrauli). 

Attook  f  Attak). 

AiUum  (Alam), 
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Anlnmpoor  (Alampur). 

Aurangabad. 

AuriiDgabad  (Anrangabad). 

Awa  Meeaa  (Awa  Misa). 

Awa  Misa. 

Awlum  (A  lam). 

Ay&rtoli. 

Babail. 

Baboopoor  (Babupur). 

Babupar. 

Bacbahi. 

Badanon. 

Badaali. 

Badesra  or  Badesara. 

Badgaon. 

Badbeai. 

Badrinatb. 

B6dab&h  Mahal. 

Badthabpoor  (Bidsbabpnr). 

B&gpat. 

Baghput  (Bagpat). 

Bahadoorabad  (Bahadurabad). 

Bab&durabad. 

Bahar. 

Bahat. 

Bahat  Kanjfiwar. 

Babat  Khilla. 

Bah  Fan&bat. 

Bah  Pinahat  (B&h  Pan&hat). 

Bahnt  (Bahat). 

Bahrilch. 

Bahr&mgarhi. 

Babrimgurhl  (Bahr&mgarhi). 

Bahr^mpur. 

Bahaoomah  (Bahsdma), 

Bahaiima. 

Bairee  (Bain). 

Bairi. 

Bajrangpur. 

Bajooheree  (Bajaheri). 

Bajuheri. 

Bakoart 

Bakree  (B&kri). 

B&krl  (Mjapur). 

BakUrL 

Balabhi. 

BaUr&m. 

Baledh. 

Balmer. 

Balpur. 

Balr&mpar. 

Bamaori. 

BamowrU  (Bamauri). 

B4raanti. 

Bamowtie  (Bamauti). 

Binda. 

Bandmau. 

Bandmow  (Bandmau). 

Bangalore  (Bangalor). 

Bangangm. 

B&ngunga  (BangaDga). 

Banhcra. 

B4ra. 

"Bknmil 

Baramye  (B&ramfti), 

Baran. 


Barapur. 

Barauli. 

Barowlie  (Barauli). 

Baraut. 

Baranta  (Baraatha). 

Barantha. 

Bamanya  (Barn&wa). 

Bareilly. 

Bareli  (Bareilly). 

Barg&wan. 

Barha. 

Barhad. 

Baree  (B6ri). 

Biru 

Barkala. 

Barla. 

Barnawa. 

Baroda. 

Baroih  (Baraut). 

Barsa. 

Barslma. 

Barsara. 

Baraora. 

Baal. 

Bastl. 

Bateaar. 

Bateshur  (Batesar). 

Bawani  or  Baoni. 

Bayana. 

Beawar. 

Begamabad. 

Begumabad  (Begamabad). 

Begee  (Begi). 

Begi. 

Behar. 

Behut  (Babat). 

Bolka. 

Belra. 

Belrah  (Belra). 

Benares. 

Berar. 

Berhampore  (Bahrampur). 

Bcaakh. 

Besw&n. 

Betwa. 

Bb&bar. 

Bhadwas. 

Bhagiruttee  (Bhigirathi). 

Bhaglratbi. 

Bhagpath  (B&gpat). 

Bhagwinpor. 

Bhalla. 

Bbainaw&l. 

BhalewaGaj. 

Bhamaula. 

Bhamauri  N6h. 

Bhamola. 

Bhankree  (Bh&nkri). 

Bh&nkri. 

Bharaioh  (Bahrfiich). 

Bharaitch  (Bahraioh). 
i  Bbaratpur. 

Bhatner. 

Bhatpoora  (Bhatpura). 

Bbatpura. 

Bhatta. 

Bhaun  Garhi  (Bhawan  Garhi). 

Bhaun  (Bhawan). 

Bhaurer. 

Bhawan. 
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Bh&wan  Garhl, 

fihawsni. 

Bheekampoor  (BbikampaO. 

Bheelpoor  (Bhilpur). 

Bheemphora  (Bhimf^hora). 

Bheemawamow  (Bhimwamau). 

Bfafkampor. 

Bhilpar. 

Bhimghora. 

Bhiwwamaa. 

Bhogpur. 

BhoDgaon. 

Bhoopa  (Bhiipa). 

Bhoodakeree  (Bhudakheri). 

Bhudakheri. 

Bhagwanpoor  (Bhagwanpur). 

Bhnkarberee  (Bhakarheri). 

Bhnkarheri. 

Bhiipa. 

Bhartporn  (Bbartpur). 

Bhntner  (Bhatner). 

Blohpoorie  (Bichpuri). 

Bictapnri. 

Bickaneer  (Bikanir). 

Bideaee  (Badhesi). 

Bidowll  (Bidanll). 

Bidgighur  (Bijaigarh). 

Bijaigarb. 

Bijnaur. 

Bijnore  (Bijo^nr). 

Bikanir. 

Biloipnr. 

BilraiD. 

BimcbUtiin. 

Bindraban  (BrindabaD), 

Birwee  (Birwi). 

Birwu 

Bisana. 

Bithoor  (Bithur). 

Biibiir. 

Boodbee  Nullah  (Budbi  Nala). 

Brahmayarta. 

Brindabao. 

Babyl  (Babail). 

Baohetee  (Bnchaiti). 

Budanaon  (Badaan). 

Badaon. 

Badaall  (Bidaii)i). 

Badann. 

Budesbra  (Badesra). 

Badgaon  (Badgaoii\ 

Badhl  Jarona. 

Budhesee  (Badhesi). 

Budbi  N&la. 

Budhwas  (Badbw&s). 

Budowlie  (Bidaali). 

Budreenath  (Badriuatb). 

Bnjrungpoor  (Bajrangpur). 

Bulandshahr. 

Bulrampoor  (Balrampur). 

Bamautee  (Bamauti). 

Bandlecand  CBundelkband). 

Boondee  (BGodi). 

Bownee  (Baoni). 

Bandi. 

Barhud  (Barbad). 

Burlah  (Baria). 

BoodbiiQa  (Budbana). 

Boorbana  vBudbina). 

Burbina,  (Bodhana), 


Bumowrie  (Bamauri). 
Burb  Qanga. 

Burbampoor  (Babraoipur). 
Burotha  (Buraut). 
Buran  (Baran). 
Buriya. 

BuBtee  (Baati). 
Buxar. 
Byree  (Bairi). 

0. 

CiOHAR  (Kachar). 

Calpee  (E&lpi). 

Caadela  (E&ndbla), 

Cane  (Ken). 

(janoj  (Kanauj). 

Carnaul  (Karnal), 

Casina  (Kasna). 

Casbee  (Kashi). 

Cashmere  (KisbmirV 

Catteywar  (Katbiwir). 

Cawnpore. 

Chaicha. 

Cbnjauri. 

Chaj  Duab. 

Obakathal. 

Chakni. 

Chakrata. 

Chaks&na. 

Cbiksoo  (Cbaksn). 

Cbalcsa. 

Charabal. 

Chandanpur. 

Cbandcrnagore. 

Cbandec  (Cbftndi). 

Chandi. 

Cli&ndpur. 

Chaadaus. 

Chandi  Pahar. 

Chandose  (Chandaus). 

Chandpa. 

Chaofreri. 

Charion. 

Charrab  (Cbharra). 

Charlb&wal. 

Chatari 

Cbatmalpur. 

Chaundaheri. 

Chaunsat  Klierf. 

Chejowree  (Chajauri). 

Chetore  (Chitor). 

Obbaja  (Hindan). 

Chhama 

Cbharra  Fatobpur. 

Cbharra  Bafatpur. 

Chhat&ri  (Chat4ri). 

Cbhataura. 

Chhedi. 

Chherat. 

Chberat  Surhal. 

Cbilkana. 

Chilkhatia. 

Chinsurah. 

Chirat  (Chhertat). 

Chitaree  (Chatiri). 

Chitor. 

ChitOM-ra  (Chhataara.) 

Cbitrauli. 
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Chitrowlie  (ChitrauU). 

Chobija. 

Choiya  (Chohiya). 

Choohorpoor  (Chubarpur). 

Cbota  Sampla. 

Cbotwa. 

Oboondaberee  (Gbanndaberi). 

Cbountat  Kheree  (Cbaansat  Kheri>. 

Cboharpar. 

Chnj  (Qial). 

Gbnkathal  (ChaUthal). 

Cbnknee  (Cbakni). 

Cbupra. 

Cbnkrata  fCbakr&ta). 

Cbnkaana  (Chaksana). 

Chambal  (Cbambal). 

Cbundttopar  (Chaadanpor). 

CbuDdose  (Gbandaaa). 

Coel  (Koil). 

Cotona  (Kut&na). 

CowreeaguDJe  (Kanriyaffanj). 

Churtbawal  (Chartbival). 

CbatmuUpore  rcbatmalpur). 

Campil  (Karapil). 

Connanj  (Kanauj). 

Cunnija  (Kanhaija). 

Carmnasa  (KarmDlaa). 

Cutleyr  (Kaftehir). 


D. 


Dabauu. 
Dabtbala. 
Badlee  (Diidli). 

Dadaritaha  (Didri). 

P&doa. 

D&drt 

Dftdn. 

Dagahti. 

Dakbin. 

Damaola  (Damanla). 

Damkanra. 

Danoor  (Dankanr). 

Daokanr. 

Dannabar. 

Dinpur. 

Parg&bipar. 

Darjeellng. 

Darj6par. 

Data  Mazra. 

Basara. 

D&Boa. 

Daana  (DCana) 

D&taall  (Dalault). 

DatfioU  (Daunli). 

Datauli. 

Datia  (Dailya). 

Datiya. 

DaarftU. 

Daosni 

Day&lpor. 

Deeg  (Diu), 

Debcbauri. 

Dehli. 

Debra  Dfin. 

Delbi  (Debli). 

Deobandi 

Deobund  (Oeoband). 


Deola. 

Oeopr^g  (Deopray&g). 

Deoprayftg. 

Deori. 

DeTiban  (Deoband). 

Dewali. 

Dbanauri. 

Dbir. 

Dbaain« 

Dhanlapra  (Dhiilapra). 

DbanlL 

Dholna. 

Dbowlee  (Dhanli). 

DhfiI4bera  (Dbalapra). 

Dhnbipra. 

Dbaoonrie  (Dhananri). 

Dbura, 

Dib&i  or  Dibb&i. 

DIbahee  (Dibii)). 

Dfg. 

Dihcbonrie  (Dehcbanri). 

Dilli  (Debli). 

Dinapur. 

DiDgari. 

Dingree  (Dingari). 

Djelalabad  (Jalalabad). 

Ojelalpoar  Serot  (Jalilpur  Sarwa*). 

Pjerar  (Jewar). 

Docbeeta  (DocMta). 

Docbita  (Ducbfta). 

Dodhpur. 

Donetya  (DanaiUya). 

Doon  (Diin). 

Doopoor  (Dnpnr). 

Drianadwati. 

Da&b. 

Dabanla  (Dabaall). 

Ducbfta. 

D6dii. 

Dnkbcbira. 

Damaola. 

Dim. 

Dnnaitiya. 

Dupar. 

Durgaheepoor  (Dargfibipur). 

Dutteea  (Datiya). 

Dw&rka. 

Dyalpoor  (Day&lpur). 

E. 

BffAN  or  Ahan. 

Bkacbakra. 

Bkbalpoor  (Ikbilpor). 

Bkri  (Ikri). 

EUmpur. 

Ellora. 

Enayutpoor  (Inl^tpur). 

Esaa  (laan). 

Eta. 

Etah  (BU). 

Et&wa. 

BUirab  (Et4wa). 

Etmadpoor  (Itm^dpur). 


P, 


Faizabap. 
Faiapur  Badariya. 
Farukhabad. 
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Fklebchandpar. 

FktehgArh. 

Fatehpnr  Sfkri. 

FatehaUahpnr. 

Fctroipoor  (Finispiir). 

Fafthna. 

FeeTosabfld  (FSnmlMd). 

Urospiir. 

FlmialMid 

Fomickabid  (Itenkhabad). 

Fattyghnr  (Fatehgarh). 

FattTchundpoor  (Fatebchandpor  ) 

Fotehpoor  Seekree  (Falebpir  8ikri>« 

S^iabad  (Faiiabad). 

Fjspoor  (Faiapnr). 

G. 


Gadbana. 

Oagalheree  (Qigalheri). 

Gagalheri. 

Gal&oihi. 

Oambhfra. 

Gambbfrpur. 

Gindhara. 

Ganeahghat. 

GaDgarAwartha  (Hardw&r). 

Gangadispar. 

Gangadw&ra. 

Gangapur. 

GaDgea. 

Gangiri. 

Gangob. 

Oangra. 

Gangii. 

Gannaara. 

Garbmuktesar. 

Garbw&U 

Gaoda. 

Qaonda. 

Ganr. 

Gaiira. 

C^rgegarb. 

Gbar. 

Gharbara. 

GbannueteMor  (Garbmukteaar). 

Gbitampnr. 

Gbatumpoor  (Gbitampnr). 

Gbaosgarb . 

Gbaaeeabad  (Gb&ziabad). 

Gbaseepoor  (Ohiiipar). 

Ob&iiabad. 

Gbizipnr. 

GbM-ad-dini»gar  (Gbisiabid). 

Ohazni. 

Gbonagnrb  (Ghansgarb)* 

Ghnanee  (Gbaanl). 

Gibror. 

Ginowlfe  (Ginaali). 

Gimar. 

Gobraree  (Gnbriii). 

Gobad. 

Gobud  (Gobad). 

Gokal. 

Gokalpnr. 

Gokintba. 

GoUibra  SabiwalU 

Gonda. 


Gonio  (Sabal). 

Goorgaon  (  O  argaon). 

Goojerai  (G6jrit). 

Gopambow  (Qopamaa). 

Gopamao. 

Gopee  (Gopi). 

Gopl. 

GoraL 

Gorakbpnr. 

Gordbanpor. 

Gordbanpoor  (Gordbanpor). 

Goreree  (Gubrari). 

Gomckpore  (Gorakbpnr). 

Gnbriree  (Gubriri). 

Gubrari. 

Gudrana  (Gadrina). 

Giijardes. 

Gfijarwala  (labininagar). 

Gujr&t. 

Gnlantbee  (Oalaotbi). 

Gumbeera  (Gambbfra). 

Gumbeerpoor  (Oambhirpor). 

Gona. 

Gnneabganj  (Ganeabganj). 

Gnnga  (Ganga). 

Gungeeree  (Gangiri). 

Gnngob  (Gangob). 

Gungra  (Gangra). 

Onngti  (Gangti). 

Gunnowra  (Gaonanra). 

Gnpila  (Hardw&r). 

Gnrgaon. 

Gnrsikaran. 

Qnrbmookbteanr  (Garbmukteaar). 

Gnrbwal  (Garbw&i). 

Gnrb  (Garb). 

Gnbrarte  (Gnbr&ri). 

Gwaliar. 

Gwali«>r  (Gwaliar> 


H. 


HADWiHA. 

Haidarabad. 

Haidaramai. 

Halilpnr. 

Haljanra. 

Hamirpnr. 

Hanaee  (Rftnai). 

Binti, 

Hapanr  (Hipnr). 

H£pnr. 

Haranra. 

Hardeya  (Hardnaganj). 

Hardnaganj. 

Jlardw&r. 

Hariina. 

Haridwar  (Hardw&r). 

Harpdl. 

Haaangarh. 

Haaanpnr. 

Haacbtnapour  (Haatinapnr.) 

Hiabimpnr. 

Haatin&pnr. 

Haatpnr. 

Haatpnr  CbandpbirL 

Hatbeesa  (Hatblaa). 

Hathlaa  Bbagwantpur. 
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Bathras. 

Hattras  (Hathras). 
Hayelee  (Ilayeli). 
HaFdi. 

H&walbagh. 

Hasareebagh  (Hnzartbagh). 

Hazaribagh. 

Himftdri. 

Himalayas. 

Himavat. 

Hindao. 

Hindun   (HiDdan). 

Hinda  Ruth. 

Hindibt&D. 

Hissar. 

Hissar  Ffroza. 

Hosseiopoor  (Husainpur). 

Hodwaha  (Uadw&ha). 

H(igli. 

Huljura  (Haljanra). 
Humeerpoor  (Hamfrpur). 
Hanas. 

Hurrowra  (Haraura). 

Hurdewt  (flardeo). 

Hurduwaganj  (Hardewaganj). 

llurdwar  (Ilardw&r). 

Huriiana  (Hari&oa). 

iJnrpal  (Harpal). 

Uiisalo. 

lIuiiainguDj  (nu»aiDgnDJ\ 

Husen(Husatn). 

H.». 

Husainpur. 

Husanpoor  (Hasanpnr), 

Husaayn  (Hii8nio\ 

llustinapoor  (Hastinipur), 

Hustpoor  (Hastpur). 

Hyderabad  CHaldarabad). 

Heyderamye  (Haidaramii). 


loLis. 

Ihroe  (Ahri). 

Ikb&fpur. 

Ikri. 

Ilahabad  (Allahabad). 

Ilahabas  (Allahabad). 

loilahra. 

In&yatpur. 

Indpr  Bh&wan. 

Indarpat. 

Indore  (IndOr). 

Indragarb. 

lodraprastha. 

Indri. 

Ind(ir« 

Indurput  (lodarpat). 

Indus. 

Isan. 

lalimnagar. 

Itmadpnr. 

lyartolie  (\yitto\i). 


I. 


Jabalpdb. 

Jabarhera. 

Jabarheri. 

Jadau). 

Jagadree  (Jag&dri). 


J. 


Jagadri. 
Jagahta  Gujar. 
Jagatiwala. 
Jabftngirabad. 
Jaipur. 
Jaiputa. 
Jaisalmer. 
Jaitpur. 

Jajhara  (J ha j  bar). 
Jalalabad. 
JaUli. 

Jalallee  (Jalali). 
Jalalpnr  Sarwat. 
Jalandhar. 

JaUshahr  (Nanauta  ). 
Jalesar. 

Jalesur  (Jalesar). 
Jam&tgarh. 
Jamil  Khera. 
Janera. 
Jansath. 
Jansol, 
Jao. 

J&o  Inayatpur. 
Jir. 

Jarauli  or  JarioH. 
Jar  toll. 
Jasupnr. 
Jatiri. 
J&taul. 
J&tonw&Ia. 
Jattan  Salimpur. 
Jaudhpur  (Jodhpur). 
Jauli. 
Jaunpnr. 
Jauns&r. 
Jaurisi. 
Jawa. 

Jawal&garh. 
Jawalapur. 
Jawar. 

Jehangeerabad  (Jah&ngiiabad). 
Jeipore  (Jaipur). 
Jilum  (Jhelam). 
Jesaulmere  (Jaisalmer). 
Jewar. 
Jhajbar. 

Jhaenj&na  (Jhanjh&na). 
Jhanjh&na. 
Jh&nai. 
Jh&rcba. 

Jbeenjuk  (Jhfnjhak). 
Jhilam. 
Jhinjhak. 

Jhoosie  (Jhixsi).  .  . 
Jhujbur  (Jhajbar). 
JhCisi. 

Jinjhana  (Jhanjb&nay. 
Jinwar. 

Jiwar  (Jewar). 
Jo&r. 

Jounpore  (Jaanpur). 
Jouniar  (Jaunsar). 
Jodhpur. 
Jor. 

Jow  (Jan). 
Jowa  (Jawa). 
Jowlie  (Jauli). 
Jowrasee  ( Jaur&sl). 
I  Jubbulpore  (Jabalpar). 
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Jobnrhera  (Jabarhera). 

Jabiirheri  (Jabarhcri)« 

jadi. 

Jagadree  (JAgidn). 

Jagahtee  (Jagabti ). 

Jnllondor  (Jalandbar.) 

Jnnina. 

Jorowlie  (Jarauli). 

Jusmor. 

Jusnpar  (Jarapur.) 

Jwalapoor  (Jaw&lapar), 

K. 

KXrcih 

Kacbanra. 

Kachila  Qb&t. 

Kachora. 

Kadjawa. 

Kallanpar. 

KaiUs. 

Kailispur. 

Kailora. 

Kiimpnr. 

Kaimur. 

Kaini. 

Kaira. 

KairiDa« 

Kajraut. 

Kalandar. 

Kalesar. 

Kalheri. 

Kaleedoongee  (K&ladh(ingi). 

KaladbfiDgJ. 

Kalee  (K&li). 

K&U  Nadi. 

Kalkar. 

K&lpL 

Kalsee  (Ealsi). 

Kabi 

Kalsiya. 

Kaloowalla  (K&16w41a).    . 

K&lfiwIUa. 

Kalianpar  (Kalyiapar). 

Kaljr&npnr. 

Kamona. 

Kampil. 

E&mpilya  (Kampil). 

EamfidDagar. 

Kanakpur, 

Kan&ri. 

Kaoauj. 

KanchiraalK 

Kandahlr. 

Kandar. 

Ea&danli. 

K&ndhla. 

Kandfir. 

Kangra. 

Kaohaiya  Deofa. 

KanhorL 

Kanka. 

Kankar  Khera. 

Kaokhal. 

Kanoge  (KaoanJ). 

Kanoond  (Kaouod)« 

K&Dsrao. 

Kanarow  (Kiasrio). 

Kansa  Weti. 


Kaiiundi 
Kaofu. 
Kapardigiri, 
Karioli. 
K&raa. 
Karauli. 
Kareel  (Karil). 
KaHK 
Karkhad. 
Karkoda. 
Karmnisa. 
Karn&l. 
KaroD. 

Karsuni  (Krishoi). 
Karwa. 

Karwan  (K&ron), 
Kasaali. 
K&9ganj. 
Kaflbgir. 
Kishi. 
Kashmir, 
K&almpur. 
Kiann, 
Katii. 
Katehir, 
K&tha. 
K&thiwar. 
Katoch. 
KauHyagaoj, 
Kanaambhl  (Kausambi^ 
(  Kajrampoor  (Kilmpur). 
Kayan  (Ken). 
Kay&rda  Dfin. 
Ked&math. 

Keekarkhera  (KSkarkbera), 
KeD. 

Kera  (Khaira). 
Kerowlie  (Kiraoli). 
Keahopur. 
Kewalglri. 
Khagar, 
Khair. 
KbAla, 
Khalilgani. 
KhandaalL 
Kb&Qdarapraatba. 
Kh4ra.. 
Khari. 
Kharla. 

Kharwan  (K4ron). 
Kh&tashabr. 
Khitaoll. 
Khera  Kh4«. 
Khareo  (Kbert). 
Rhori, 
Kbarlya. 

Kheriya  Rhwajah  Budba, 
Khfzrabftd. 
Khodiri. 

Khoorja  (Rhfirja). 
KhoraaAn, 
KhoUn. 

Khoirota  (Rajraat). 
KhQleelguoJe  (KbaHlganj). 
Kh6rja. 

Kbntowloe  (Rbitaull). 
Kfkar  Kbera. 
Klptn. 
Riraata. 
Klriir. 
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Kiniinee  (Kanoni). 

Kisserabad  (Khizrabad). 

Kohtala. 

Koil  (Kol). 

KoUr. 

Kol-lui-Haveli. 

Koomarhera  (Kumharhera). 

Kooroo  (Kara), 

Korah. 

Koaalt. 

Koum  or  Kosambhi. 

Kota. 

Kolanah  (Katina). 

Koiha  Patta. 

Kolila. 

Kotwal. 

Kachaura  (Kachaara). 

Kuchcbeiar. 

Kuchila  (Kaohila). 

Kaleswar  (Kaleaar). 

KuUieree  (Kalbeii). 

Kalsaea  (KalsiTa). 

Kamaon. 

Komann  (Kamaon). 

Kombbera. 

Kombirhora. 

Komona  (Kamona). 

Kamadnuggor  (Kamiidiiagar). 

Koinple  (Kjucpil). 

KooarL 

Kandoor  (Kandfir). 

Kanakpoor  (Kanakpar). 

Kunchirowlia  (Kaocbirauli). 

Kdnda. 

Kondowlie  (KandaoU). 

Kanda  Kalin, 

Konboree  (Kanbori). 

KaDj4war, 

Kanjawar  (Kanj&war), 

KoDjniwar. 

Koojpara. 

Kankar  (Kankar). 

Kanka  (Kanka). 

Kuakhal  (Kaokbal). 

KannaaJ  (Kanaaj). 

Kaplla  (Hardwir). 

Kareel  (Karfl). 

Karfyaganj  (KauriTaganj), 

Karnal  (Karnil). 

Karowlie  (Karaali). 

Korramnaia  (Karmnfaa), 

Karokahetra. 

Karwan  (Karoo). 

Koaastbali. 

KooiowUe  (Kaaaoli), 

KotllDa. 

Katila. 

Katoche  (Kotocb). 

Kotowleo  (Kb&taaU). 

Kuttebr  (Katebir). 

Kjmore  (Kaimfir), 

Kjnee  (Kaloi). 

KyroDafKairaaa). 

Kbyra  (Kaira). 


L. 


IdOHHXWiLA* 

Ladbiwa. 
Lftdpor. 


Lagesw&o. 

Labor. 

Lahore. 

LAjiwala. 

Lakbairi. 

Lakhnaa. 

Lakhnaar. 

Lakhnaa  ti« 

Lakbwa. 

UlgarbL 

Lalatpoor  (Lalitpur). 

Lalitpar. 

L&lkot. 

Lilpur. 

L&laont  or  L&lsot. 

Laiw&la. 

Landhaara. 

Landoar. 

Lasbkarpar. 

Laanda  Uaiw&Uu 

LibarherL 

Libarberee  (Libarfaeri). 

Lodeepoor  (Lodipar). 

Lodipar. 

Lobii^] 

LobgBili. 

Lonee  (lAml), 

LonL 

Lonoi  (Loni). 

Lacbeewallab  (Lachblw&la> 

Lacknore  (Lakhnaar). 

Looknow. 

Lacknowtie  (Lakbnaati). 

Lockwa  (Lakbwa). 

Ladbiina. 

Lakhairee  (Lakbairi) . 

Lakaar. 

Lutaao. 

M. 

MicHUA  or  Machhaa. 

Madan. 

Bfadra. 

Madr&k. 

Magadba. 

Mab&ban. 

Mah&ban  Qhkt. 

Mahibao  (Mabiban). 

Bfabeem  (Mabim). 

Mahendra. 

Maheahree  (Mahaari). 

Mabaari. 

Mahewar. 

Mafaim. 

Mabiwila. 

Mahomedgarb  (MobammadgarbJ. 

Mahmoodpoor  (Mahm6dpar). 

Mahmfidpar. 

Bfaba. 

Mainpari. 

Mairta  (Hairtha). 

Mairtba. 

Makandi. 

Makanpar. 

Makka  (Mecca). 

ICaUbar. 

Mftllgarb. 

Malakapor, 
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kalhaipiir. 

MaUkpnr. 

Maloi. 

Matoii. 

M&Iva. 

Hiimi. 

Mancbsora. 

Mandakhera  (Manda  Kbera). 

Mandalpari 

Mandioli. 

Mandali. 

MandawL 

Ifand&war. 

Mandir. 

Mandrik. 

Mandai 

Mandali. 

Manglaar. 

Manikiuui. 

Manikmow  (Miaikmau)* 

M&oikpnr. 

Maokl  (Mioki). 

Maaki. 

M&nkraul. 

Manipura. 

Manoharpor. 

Man  pur 

M&n  Singh-ke-T&nda. 

Mansiiri  (BCoasooreo). 

M&rahra, 

Marhara  CMarahra). 

MArwir. 

Maskara. 

Maaoiflna. 

M  aat  (Mat). 

M&t. 

Mathnra  rMoitra). 

Mathra  (Mattra). 

Mataya. 

Mao. 

Maadbapnr. 

Majapoor  (Mayapnr). 

Majrapur. 

Mayoora  (Maynra). 

Maynra. 

Mecrat. 

Meghan  Mazra. 

MekchhapAr. 

Mendoo  (Mendn)* 

McDdii. 

Merath  (Meeiut). 

Meni« 

Mewar. 

Mewaft. 

Mfrapar. 

Mirath  (Meemt). 

Mirsapiir. 

mm. 

Miy£pnr« 

Moiuind. 

Moheriya. 

Mohanpiir. 

Mohan  (Mohand). 

Mohiinpore  (Mohaopor). 

Mominabad. 

MooDda  Khera  (Manda  Kh^rii). 

MooTMn  (Mdra&n). 

Moofiee  (Morti;. 

Mooaaaagger  (Moftnagar). 

Moradabad. 


Morlhal. 

Motichore  (Moiichor). 
Motichor  Bao. 
Mow  (Man). 
Mowdha  (Biaiidha)« 
Mo*ya-lo. 

Machbwa  (Maobhna). 
Maddiln  (Madan). 
Modrack  (Mandr&k). 
Mohammadgarh* 
Maheem  (Mabfag. 
Mahacwallab  (Mabiwftla). 
Maheraeya  (Moheriya). 
Majihib  Satlw&la. 
Mukondee  (Makandl)* 
Mokvnpore  (Makanpar). 
Malnkpar  (Malakpnr). 
Molbypore  (Malbaipar). 
Molwet  (Maini). 
Mtilaahaya  (MaUii). 
Maian. 

MoncbonfH  (Manohanra). 
Manda  Kbera. 
Mondnick  (Mandr&k). 
Mondolpoor  (Mandalpar). 
Mandowlie  (Mandaali). 
Mondaree  (Mandai). 
Mandoar  (Mandiwar). 
Mandir  (Mandir). 
Mondr&k  (Mandrftk). 
Mnngloor  f  Manglaar). 
Mandooee  (Mandoi). 
Maneepore  (Maofpara). 
Manoharpoor  (Manoharpar); 
Mankole  (M&nkraal). 
'  Maridabad  (Moitdabad). 
Maridnagar. 
Mars&n. 

Mortbal  (Mortbal). 
MartL 
Maaanagar. 

Moakarra  (Maakbara). 
Moamana  (Maamftna). 
MoaMoree. 
Mattra. 
Hasaffarabad. 

Moialtamoggar  (Mogaffarnafar). 
Muaaffamagar. 
Mynpoorie  (Mainparl). 

N. 

N&gal. 

Nagal  (NIgal). 

Nagla. 

Nftgpar. 

Nihan. 

Nahera. 

Nai. 

Maini  Tal. 

Najlbabad. 

Najfgarh. 

Nikara  or  Nakdr. 

Nftnakmaa. 

Nanookmbow  (NAsakmAa). 

N&aaaU. 

Nonowla  (N&DftVta). 

N4oa. 
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Naiioo  (Mann), 

Nftraeopoor  (Nariyanpar). 

K&r&yaDpar. 

Narboda, 

Nirnol  (Ntoiaul). 

Naiora. 

Naronra  (Narofa). 

Nasaeipoor  (Naairpor). 

Maafrpar. 

N&ih&barah. 

NangaDK 

Naokhall. 

Nair&l«anJ, 

May&ahahr. 

Naem  (NSm). 

Neeniiieb  (Nlmacfa). 

Neeiee  (MUi), 

Nepil. 

Kerbiidda  (Narbada), 

Niamn. 

Nidbaali. 

KIdhowlle  (Nidhanli). 

Nig&mbodh  Qh6t. 

Nilanti  (Jal&U). 

KSIdhara. 

»Sro. 

Kfmacta, 

NUi. 

Noh  Jhfl. 

Moh  MahaU 

Mojli. 

Moon  (N(Hi). 

Koornnggur  (Niirnagar). 

NowgoDg  (Naagang). 

Nowkhel  (HauUiaU). 

Knh. 

Vvjnffghnr  (NajafgarhJ. 

Kujetbabad  (Najibabad). 

Kin. 

Nfinugar. 

^Tnae  Tal  (Naini  Til)* 


a 


Odbtpoob  rUdepur), 

Ogeepoor  (Offhipnr). 

OghUna  (Agblaoa). 

Oghipnr. 

Ohnn  (Ahan). 

OrisBa. 

Oadh. 

P. 

radsbahpoor  (Bldabibpnr^ 

Fibal. 

Fahisn* 

Pabttl  CPibal). 

Fahaaoo  (Pabian). 

Pailee  Poroo  (Paili  FaHk>> 

FalU  Parao. 

PakpaUn. 

Falee  (Pili). 

Fill. 

Palra. 

Falwal. 

Fandhoi. 


Pancbala. 

Pinda. 

Paoebti, 

Finipat. 

Fbniyila. 

FanJ&b. 

Paota. 

Pardiai. 

ParbiwaU. 

Parihia. 

PaUn  Tanwar. 

Patbar. 

Pathargarb. 

Pathari. 

Patiill  (EU). 

PatWila. 

PiUi  DiQ. 

Paioa. 

Pattialee  (PatliH). 

Fatti  Umda  Begam  (Sikandra  Bao). 

Payama. 

Peeleebbeefc  (Pilibbit). 

Peepar  (PSpar.) 

Peeran  (Piran). 

Peetampoor  (Pitampur). 

Feabiwar. 

Fhandpiiri  (RahmiopQr). 

Fboora  (Phuia). 

Pbira, 

Pilcanna  (Filkb&na). 

Pilibhik 

Pilkbina. 

PindriwaL 

Pipar. 

Piran  Kaliyar. 

Pifiwa. 

Pitampnr. 

Foona. 

Poor  f  Fir). 

Foordilnogger  (Fordilaagai). 

Pootii  (P6tb). 

Pora. 

Foaib  (Fitb). 

Praiisthina. 

Pochlaoa  (Paehlina). 

Pnlwal  (Falwal). 

Pnndfr. 

Ptir. 

Purdilnagar. 

Furdonee  (Pardiini). 

PaienL 

Fitb. 

Puttee  (Fatll). 


R. 


Radaub. 

Badawar  (Radanr). 

Bagbnnitbpnr. 

Rahatpnr. 

Rabmanpnr. 

Biipur. 

Biipnr  Titir. 

Riiwfila. 

Rijdhaa. 

Kijgbat. 

Bajpur. 

Rajputana. 
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B&jiipv. 

Rinuunai. 

Rimgarh. 

Kamshit. 

Bampiir* 

Bimpur  Mkndi. 

BaDtp. 

Randaul. 

Banikbet. 

Bftolmajn. 

BUnipar. 

Baa-kfr^iikaodim  (Sikuidra  Bao)b 

Biotala. 

Bapti. 

BatmaiL 

Batwa. 

BauU. 

Bawal. 

Kawali. 

B&ja. 

Bewah  (fiiwa;. 

Bewari  (Biwari). 

Bikikes  (Rikhikesb). 

Bikhiknh. 

Bind. 

BIri. 

Bfwa. 

Biw4ri. 

BoUri. 

Bohi. 

Bohilkhand. 

Bohilcand  (Bohilkhand). 

Bohlna. 

Bohtak. 

Bohtnck  (Bohtak). 

Hoorkee  (Rarki). 

Bowlie  (Baiai). 

Budaio. 

Budawar  (Badaar). 

Bttdajan  (Kudalki). 

Bughunathpoor  (Baghnnathpnr). 

Badarpur. 

Buhntpoor  (RahaCpur). 

Buhmanpore  (Bahmanpar). 

Hamamje  (Kimamai). 

Bttnop  (Banap^. 

Bun  dole  (Banaanl). 

Burki. 

Bnlmhow  (Batman). 

Butwa  (Ratwa). 

Bjrepore  (Baipor). 


s. 


Sabal. 

Sabalgarh. 

Sabhad. 

S&bitgarh  (Aligarb). 

Sabiabad  (Aligarh). 

Sadabad. 

Sadhaura. 

S9agar. 

Sahaaario. 

SabiolL 

Sahftranpnr. 

Sabetmn  (Sahiiwao). 

S&het» 

Sahet-mahet 

Sahi. 


Sihibabad. 

Sahfawin. 

Sahnaal. 

Sahpn. 

Saidhapnr  (Sirfapara). 

SaindU. 

86kambhari. 

Sakxanda. 

aakradUu 

Salahpar. 

Salaofa. 

Sal&var. 

SalgarhL 

Salimgarh. 

SalSmpar. 

Simina. 


SambhaL 

Sample  Bakil. 

Samthar. 

Sananl  (Sahnaal). 

Sandila  (Shaduia). 

Sanklapuri. 

Sinkra. 

84nkora. 

Sinkura  (S^nkora). 

Sansara  Bao. 

SaHU. 

S4ran. 

Saraa. 

Saraawati. 

Sar&Ta  (Sariwa). 

Sariwa. 

Barda. 

Sardhana. 

Sarhind. 

Sarkari. 

Sarnauli. 

Sarnowlie  (Sarnaul). 

Saraiwa. 

Sarsiwa. 

Sarsuti  (Saruwati). 

Sariirpori. 

Saanee  (Sisoi). 

S&sni. 

Saaoor  Khaderec  (Saafir  Khaderi). 

Sasiir  Kbaderl  N&la. 

SatUj. 

Satrakh. 

Satiara. 

Sangor  (S4gar). 

SawamU. 

Bohacar pur  ( Shikirpur). 

Sccundtrpoor  (Sikandarpur)* 

Scekrco  (S(kri). 

S6*la  (Sila). 

Scete  ((<{t*). 

Scmardhoree  (Sanardhgri). 

Scmurdhurrj  (Sgmirdhgri). 

Stmra. 

Sengar* 

Sengoor  (8tOg»r). 

SewlUka. 

Shadfda. 

8h4habad. 

Shihdara. 

8h4hgarh. 

miihJabAnabad. 

Bh4hjati4npur. 


Xll 
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8b<bpar» 

8b&bs4dpur. 

8haikb». 

Sbaikhiwatu 

Sliftikhpiini. 

Sbtikhupor. 

ShimllN&la. 

Sbuaabiraha* 

Bhtrwa. 

Sbekha  (Shalkha). 

fibdkhawatee  (Shalkh4«rati). 

fiheeBbomgihat  (ShfshAiiighit), 

Sheopoor  (Shiapur). 

Shihibttddinpar. 

Shikirpur. 

Shikk  84r. 

Shikohabaa. 

Sblshamgb&t. 

bhiupur. 

fibiwaUk  (Siirilik). 

8biw&tik  (8hriUk). 

fihorepar. 

Sbnkartftr. 

8hiiiiklapoori  (SankUpari), 

Sikaodarpnr. 

Sikaodra. 

Sikaiidrabad« 

Sikandra  Bao. 

Sikb&raa. 

Sikhlm. 

BikiftDi  JN&U. 

8Ikri. 

fSila  Khftla. 

8iiDardbavi  (Samardbari). 

Simlioa. 

8lmra. 

SlDdb. 

Sindho. 

Singraoli, 

Singrowlie  (Singranli). 

81?bind. 

8irbpara. 

8irmor. 

Sirmoor  (Sinnor). 

8irpcora  (Sfrhpara), 

8ir8a. 

Birsapatan  (8ariftwa)« 

Birsli. 

BiaodbiW 
Sftapuc, 

Biw&lik. 

Bodlir&Ia, 

Sogdiana, 

Sokhnar. 

8eUnL 

Bomnlth. 

Son. 

Bone  (Son). 

Sonat 

Bonk. 

Bonpak 

8onpat  (Sonpat), 

Bond. 

BookberUl  (Shukaftir), 

Boron. 

SriTaatL 

Bra^bna. 

Btbaneiar  (Th4nwar> 

Bubaibiu 


Sabbnd  (Sabhad). 

Sobnlgnrb  (Sab«]garh). 

Subzabad  (Sabzabad). 

Sodhowra  (Sadbaura). 

Sagh« 

Sahara opoor  (Sahiranpur), 

Suhowlie  (Sah&oli>. 

Sokbrao. 

Sukhrowda  (Sakranda). 

SakriwaU 

Sukroodih  (SakriiJib). 

Sukolpur. 

Snlowra  (Salanra). 

SaUwar  (Saliwar). 

Saleempoor  (Salfmpur). 

Soltfinpur. 

Snmbbal  (Sambhal). 

Sumera. 

Samtur  (Samlhar). 

Sof  aabtra  (SaorMitra), 

Surat. 

Surje  Anjaagannk 

Suiahat. 

SttUoJ  (Satlaj). 

Sntrokh  (Satrakb). 

Sw4t. 

Sydabad  (Sadabad), 

Syodlee  (Saindli;. 

Synarow  (Sahntrao). 

Sypoo  (Sahpn), 

T. 

Tahia. 

Tajpnr. 

TAl. 

Talain  (UUjiin). 

Talheri. 

TaHy&in. 

Tamera. 

T&nda. 

Tinda  Bhlgwin, 

TanguU 

Tappal. 

Tirigarb. 

Tarii. 

T&larpur, 

TazUa. 

Teetron  (Tltron). 

Tejora. 

Teleepoora  (Telipara). 

TcUpara. 

Terai  (Tarii). 

Th&na  Bhawao. 

Tb&na  Farida. 

Tbina  Fnrecda  (Th&oa  Farida). 

Thioesar. 

Theetkee  (Tbftki). 

Tbiangaban. 

Tbibet  (Tibel). 

TbftkL 

Tibet 

Tijara. 

Tikraal. 

Tikrole  (TIkraal). 

Tilbegampoor  (Tilbegampiir)t 

Tilbegampur. 

Titolee  (Timli). 
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TiffiU. 

Tirhoot  (Tirblit). 

Tirhfit. 

TitTOfi. 

Tobn. 

Tocbigarh. 

Toghlnkpoor  (Toghlikpw). 

Tohtn. 

Toptfsak, 

Topem. 

Topar. 

Taghlikpor. 

TQA&na. 

Tukaaa. 

Tulherce  (Talheri). 

lappol  (Ti^pftl). 

rarkipon. 


u. 

[jBBArCAbbft). 

Ubdoollfthpoor  (AMullflhpur)< 

UchAlethwaffE  (Acbafeif  srs). 

LJcfaeJa  CAcheja). 

Uchoera  (Achbiiera).     . 

Ucksolie  (Aksoll).  * 

(Jdepar. 

[Jdhoun  (Adh&wuk). 

[JdhowMi  (Adh&WAD). 
Ueesa  (Aim). 
Jghiaoa  (Agb]juia)w 
[Jgrota  (Agrota). 
[JgBolee  (AgsoU). 
Ugwanhen  (Agwiuhora). 
ajalD.  «     V 

LFjeeipoor  (Ajltpor). 
Ujineer  (Ajmer). 
DioodbljA(A}adhiya). 
Ujtijoo  ^jaju). 
UJnoU  (AJanta). 
Ukarabad  (Akraliad). 
DIee  (AU)w 
Ulaawalpoor  (Aliwalpur). 


w 
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Ulecghw  (Aligarh). 
UlMgurh  (Aligarb). 
Ulleedadpoor  (Allahdftdpur). 
Ulmora  ( Almora). 
Ulwar  (Alwar) 
Umballa  (Amb&la). 
UmbehU  (AmbabU). 
UmrM  (Umri).  * 

UmrL 

UmriUnr  (Anriiiar). 
Ummorpoor  (Umrpur). 
Umrkot  (Amrkol). 
Unrpvr. 

Umrpur  Bcgampor. 
Unduwlie  (Andault)* 
Unoopahiihar  f  Anfmabahr), 
Uoantmbow  (Aoaolniaa). 
Utruwlici  (Atrauli)! 
Ultara  Kotala. 


V, 


VAiaiLi  (Sftran). 
ViraDivaiu 
Vldarbha.  V 
Vindbya.  , 
Virita. 


W. 


Wakauli. 


Y. 


Yabkavd. 


z. 


Zaba««a  (Jbarcha). 
Zalopnr. 

Zaihana  (Jbaojb6iia)h 
y  Zeiopoor  (Zaiopar), 
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A. 

iBBATilltsre,  •. 

Abdili  Afghi-i^.  iaTaaion  of,  Bi,  Si,  8S,  87  ; 

expel  the  Jate  from  Koil,  489. 
Abdol  Ahid  Khao,  Nawib,  90. 
Abdul  Kadd69,  founder  of  Qan^oh.  S48. 
Abdol  KiiiiD  Khin  defeated  and  a'.aio  by 

Zftbita  Khan,  89. 
Abdullah  Kh&o,  Sayrid,  80,  81,  89,  959. 
Abhimanyu,  a  legeadarj  prince.    S^e  Mahi- 

bhdrata. 
IboriginM  tribes  noticed  in  Mah&bhirata,  70. 
ibu!  Manifir  Saf  <lar  Jang,  88. 
Ibo  NaU  Canal,  4,  6,  18. 
lbwfibi,88.   See  itifo  Cesaes 
kcreage  of  different  crops,  Sahiranpnr,  180 ; 

AHgarh,  375-88 
JLdbftvran  Jbf  1  in  Aligarh,  868. 
kdhUima  Krishna,  ^ng  of  Hastinftpur,  71. 
Ldministratlre  snbdiTisions,  Sahiranpor,  139; 
Aligarh,  346-47. 

ifghan  colony  in  pargtnah  Snft&npnr,  198. 
frisyab  Khan,  contends  for  Yasirship,  90- 
91, 490 ;  his  designs  against  the  heir  appa- 
rent, 9S ;  his  assaasination,  93. 
garw&l  Baniyas,  41,  1 8 1-82,  395. 
ges,  popnlatiun  according  to,  Sah&ranpur, 
179;  Aligarh,  889-91. 

gra,  sack  ;of,  84 ;  siege  of,  by  Ismail  Beg, 
99. 

^ricuiture,  mode  of,  161,  373, 
^rleultaral  popolation,  8($9,  460. 
irsoli  police  station,  Aligarh,  419. 
lan  town  in  Aligarh,  608, 
lar  caste,  996,  397. 
idr  mah&l,  Aligarh,  347. 
eriya  caste,  44, 189,  896-97,  410. 
ibaran  Baja,  founder  of  Barao,  78. 
ichhatra,  ancient  city,  68. 
ir  caste,  41,  896-97. 
mad  Kh&n,  Bangasb,  84. 
mad  Shah,  Dnrani,88,  84,  85,  87. 
mad  Shah,  Emperor,  83. 
i-i*Akbari,  mahils    of  Sahftranpur    and 
Lligarh  according  to,  182,  133,  847.  3i7. 
a  talnka,  Aligarh,  449. 
-nd-dia,  son  of  Jsb&nd&r  Sh&h,  81. 
mirha,  a  Mahabhftrata  prince,  62. 
>ar,  Rmperor,  rereoue  of  Aligarh  under, 
t7  ;  Koil  made  a  sirldUr  by,  488. 
»ar,  prince,  115. 

ari  pargranahs  of  Sahftranpor  and  Aligarh, 
S-S3,  346-47. 

abad  parganah  in  Aligarh,  346-47  ;  area, 
lysical  aspects,  fiscal  history,  population, 
cupation  of  the  people,  &c.,  509-18. 
ibad  police  station  and  villagCi  Aligarhi 
8,  477,  508-9. 
I  police  station;  Aligarh,  412.  I 


Alampur  village,  7« 
Alamgir  II.,  Bmperor,  84. 
Ala-iid-din  Khiiji,  33,  84. 
AH  TtlUge,  18. 

Alienations  of  laad«  Sahiraopar,  981  ;  Aligtrfa, 
46S-7t>. 

Aligarh  District,  boundaries  and  area,  845  i 
adminlstratiTe  dirisiuna,  846  ;  administra* 
tive  changes,  347  i  general  appearance,  350; 
heightP,  351 ;  soils,  352  ;  near  plains,  853  ; 
riTers,  864  ;  Ganges  Canal,  857  ;    Lower 
Ganges  Canal,  868 ;  ferries,  866  ;  jhils,  366 1 
communications,  867  ;  distances,  870  ;  me- 
teorology, 87 1  s  animals,  879  ;  agriculture 
ani  cnl  tumble  area,  378  ;  principal  crops« 
874  ;  produce  and  areas,  875  ;  indigo  oultl- 
Tafion,  S76 ;  irrigation  from  all  sources, 
379  ;  famines,  86,  885  ;  baisurdi  weed  and 
jungles,   387  ;   building    materials,    388 1 
•  population,  888  ;  castes,  392 ;  oecupatione, 
399  ;  houses,  400  i  customs  of  the  people, 
401  ;  education,  40 1 ;  religion,  403;  post- 
ofllce,  404  ;  jails,  405  ;  police  and  crime, 
407  ;  infanticide,  412  ;  fiscal  history,  412  ; 
old  tAlukas,  416  ;  proprietary  rights,  4S0  ; 
revenue-free  tenures,  456  ;  non-proprletary 
tenures,  468 ;  occupancy    tenants,    458  ; 
agricultural    classes,   460  ;    rents^    461  ; 
alienations,  465 ;  imports  and  exports,  470; 
weights  and  measures,  478  ;  prices,  479  ; 
wages,  480  ;  rerenue  and  expenditure,  481; 
history,  484;  medical  history,  504  ;  Gaaet* 
teer,  508-612. 
Aligarh  town  taken  by  SIndhia,  98;  stormed 
by  the  British,  498-96;   population,  aito, 
•ubdiTisions,  buildings  of   interest,  publlo 
institutions,  settlement,  municipal  rcTenne 
and  expenditure,  routes^  &a,  513-25.    See 
alio  Koil, 
Aligarh  institute,  408. 
Ali  Mardin  Kbftn,  canal  of,  4, 6, 7;  hunting  seat 

constructed  by,  at  B&dsh&h  Mahil,  249. 
Ali  Muhammad,  Rohilla  leader,  88. 
Ambahta,  old    parganah,  Sah&ranpur,    189. 

959 
Ambahta  town,  Sahiranpur,  958*5$^. 
Amir  Kh&n,  Pindiri  leader,  raid  o^  116,  95^^ 

497-98. 
Anangpftl,  king,  73, 75,  78. 
Anfanals,  Sahiranpur,  166^59;  Aligarh,  371,. 
Antasani  ferry,  Aligarh,  864. 
Antinai,  king  of  Hastlnftpur,  79. 
Ann,  a  lunar-race  prince,  62. 
App&kindi  B4o,  Marhatta  commander,  10ft» 
Area,  8ah4ranpur  District,  181, 132^  Aligarh 

District,  846. 
Area  under  cultlTStion,  Saharanpur,  t66|  211 1 

Aligarh,  873. 
Arfpur,  yillage*  6. 
Arind  or  Rind  riycr^  set  Riwi.  ^ 
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Ar)UD&,  a  bero  of  the  Mah&bh4rata«  See  Mahd- 
bkdrala, 

Aryan  settlement  in  India,  59,  69-71. 

Asafnagar  fallii,  Giingcs  Canal,  21,  S9. 

Aaoka  atone  pillars  78,  248-44. 

Asara,  aboriicinal  tribe  of  the  Mah&bhirata, 
70. 

Aavramedha  Datta,  king  of  Hastloipor,  71. 

Aswainedha  sacrifice,  69. 

Atrauli  tahsll,  Aligarh,  area,  physioal  aspects, 
rerenue,  &c.,  682-38. 

Atranli  parganab,  Aligarb,  346-47  ;  area, 
physical  aspects,  fiscal  history,  population, 
occupations  of  the  people,  &c.,  6S7-8S. 

^trauli  police  station  and  town,  Aligarb,  4  IS  ; 
population,  site,  municipal  revenoe  and  ex- 
penditure, &e»,  525-27. 

Anraogzeb,  Emperor,  and  his  descendants,  79. 

Awa  Mfsa  taluka,  refuge  of  thieves,  408-9; 

family  holding,  443. 
Aiim-UB-ah4n«  prince,  79. 
AaSi-ud-din,  Vatir,  83. 


B. 


Babail  Tillage,  7. 

Badesra  taluka,  449. 

Badgfton  police  atation,  Sahiranpiur,  132. 

^adgiijar  or  Bargi^ar  BajpAt  clan,  18,  181, 

898   497 
:^abah  mahal,  huntiag  seat,  6,  6,  S49. 
Bidshihpur  Tillage,  IS,  2\ 
Bagpat,  Marhatias  defeated  at,  87. 
BahlMlurabad  mills,  80. 
Bahftdur  Sh&b,  Emperor,  79.  60. 
Bahat  Kanjawar,  old  parganab,  6ahiranpttr, 

182,  188. 

Bahat  police  station  and  town,  miiu  near, 

76,  189.  245. 
Bahat,  old  paripmah,  S69<-60« 
Bahat  Khiila  depression,  6. 
Baiiigia  or  mendicants^  46 ;  defeated  at  Hard- 

w4r,  291;  number  In  Aligarb,  396. 
^0M«r4tweed,  887. 
Baji  Bfo,  Marhatta  leader,  83. 
BMnheri  Tillage,  81. 
B&laji  Bfto,  Marhatta  leader,  68. 
Bil4w41i  terry  in  Sabiranpur,  164. 
JBaiban,  inscription  of,  at  Koll,  486. 
Baleah  taloka,  Landhaara  estate,  904. 
B4lpur  Tillage,  7,  8. 
fisndu,  Sikh  leader,  949. 
Bioganga  riTer,  18, 151. 
JSdHoari  or  uplands,  9,  19, 141,  144. 
Baniya  caste,  44,  181,  396. 
Baoj&ra  caste,  44, 16S-83,  896;  deTastationa 

committed  by,  413. 
S6pu  Sindhia,  Marhatta  commander  in  Sahi- 

ranpur,  103. 
Baran  town  fouaded  by  Ablbaran,  78. 
Baranll  parganah  and   Badglijar  taluka  in 
Aligarb,  346,  446;  area,  physical  aspects, 
population,  oocupationsof  the  people,  8tQ,, 
683-86. 
Barauli  Tillage^  Aligarb,  683. 
Baraut  Tillage,  7. 
Barauta  station,  Gangea  Canal,  80. 
Barhad  fair,  Aligarb,  477, 


Barhai  caste,  45,  396. 

Rarkala  stream,  149. 

Barla  police  station,  Aligarb,  412. 

Bamawa  Tillage,  3. 

Biwani  or  Baonl  mahal,  name  of  a  portien 

of  Upper  I)u6b,  89. 
Beds  of  riTcrs,  148.    See  alto  Riotn. 
Begi  ferry,  Sah&ranpur,  164. 
Belka  Tillage,  7. 
Belra  Tillage,  22,  30. 
Beswin  taluka  and  Tillage,  Aligarh,  441*18, 

636. 
Bhdbar  or  forest  tract,  48,  141. 
Bbagrata  Purina,  60. 

Bhagwiinpur  parganab,  Safaitraopur*  139,  1 88, 

1 84 ;  area,  natural  dirlsions,  Und-rereBue, 

population,  &c ,  960-48. 

Bhagw&Dpnr  town,  Saharanpur,  19,  1S8,  960. 

Bhagwant  Singh  of  the  Muts&a  J&t  family, 

436,  499. 
Bhailayilhige.Sah&ranpar,  GoTt.  atnd  at,  188. 
Bhainswal  village,  7,  8. 
Bhalewa  Gaj,  GoTt.  stud  at,  158. 
Bbamauri  Nib  taluka,  held  by  Afgfami8,444. 
Bhamola,  j&gf  r  of  Major  Derrldon,  449. 
Bbinkri  police  station,  Aligarb,  419. 
Bbirata,  ancestor  of  Hastinipur  kinga,  69,  69. 
fibattis  submitted  to  George  Thomas^  103. 
Bhauriya,  predatory  tribe,  409. 
Bhftwan  Tillage,  49. 
Bhftyachftra  tenure,  999,  460,  464 
Bbilpur  GoYt.  atud  in  Aligarh,  379. 
Bhfma,  a  heroof  the  Mah&bharata.  Sn  MakS- 

bhdrata, 
Bhfmgbora  cliffs,  188. 
Bhimsena,  King  of  Hastinipur,  7 1. 
Bhogpur  old  parganab,  SabiFanpur,  189,  193L 
Hbuj  Singh,  Jat  leader,  498. 
Bh6karherl  v*'ilage,  2. 
Bbiipa  mills,  80. 
Bhitr  or  sandhills,  21. 
I  Bijaigarh   town,  Aligarb,  899,  477,  536-37; 
I      fort  taken  by  the  British,  448. 
Bilram  mahal,  Aligarb,  347. 
Bisal  De  conquered-  Anangpal  III.,  79 
BUwaddra  or  inferior  proprietors,  fate  of^  in 

Aligarh,  453-54. 
Boigne  Oe,  Siodlila's  officer,  see  De  Botgmg. 
Botanical  Gardens  at  sahftranpor,  171-75. 
Boundaries  of  the  Meerut  Dirision,  1  ;    of 
Sah&ranpur  District,  131 ;  of  Aligarh  Oia- 
trict,.845. 
Brahms,  the  Creator,  origin  of,  61. 
Brabmans,  Meerut  DiTision,  44;  position  of, 
at  the  Ume  of  the  Mah4bhfirata,  69-70 ;  la 
Sah&ranpur  District,  180;  In  AUgarfa  Dis- 
trict, 392. 
BrahmaTarta  of  the  Aryant,  59. 
British ;  war  with  the  Marhattas,  119,  963, 

493-96. 
Buddhist  chronicles,  73;  remains  at  Koll,  486. 
Budhi  Jnmna  riTer,  6,  13, 140^  148. 
Budhi  Nala,  149. 
Budbik,  predatory  gang,  409. 
Bttdb  Sen,  founder  of  KoU,  484. 
Building  materials,  Saharanpur,  176^76;  Ali- 
garh, 888. 
B6rh4iia  parganab,  2|  granted  aa  jagtr  to 

Majib  Kb&n,  86. 
Burh  Ganga  riTer,  350^  364,  856. 


GENKBAL  INDEX. 
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c. 


C AVALS  of  theMeerut  DiruioD,  3-32 1  capabi- 
litUs  of,  to  prereDt  &mine,  40 ;  oause  of 
dettraction  of  fish,  63;  influeoce  of,  on  pub- 
lio  health,  IS5-28.  In  Sah&ranpor,  accouQl 
of,  162-66;  rerenne  from,  24?.  In  Ali^rh, 
accoant  of,  357-66;  irrigation  capabilities, 
882-94;  rerenne  from,  481. 

Castes,  Meerut  Division,  44-46  ;  Sahiranpar 
District,  180-88;  Aligarfa  District,  892-98; 
relative  gains  and  losses  of,  from  transfer  of 
lands,  467-68. 

Cattle  disease,  Aligarh,  606. 

Census,  see  Population, 

Cesses  sbolished,  203,  416;  reTenne  from, 
Sahiiranpar,  2.9.     . 

Cbachia  rirer,  8. 

Chak&thal  talaka,  Aligarh,  446. 

Cham4r  caste,  46,  182-88,  896,  460. 

Chsnd,  poem  of,  76. 

Cband  K&i,  King  of  Sarsaira,  246. 

Chandanpur  Government  stud  in  Saharan- 
pnr,  168. 

Chandel  Bajp6ts,  44, 

Chsndni  hill,  146. 

Cfaandaus  parganah,  Aligarh,  847;  areaj  fiscal 
history,  population,  occupations  of  the  peo- 
ple, &c ,  637-42. 

Cbandaus  police  station  and  town,  Aligarh, 
412,  637. 

Changis  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Sah&ranpur 
District,  132-36  ;  of  Aligarh  District,  349- 
60. 

Char&oD,  battle  of,  253. 

Ciiauh4n  Rajpdis,  44  ;  conquest  of  Dehli  by, 
76,  78,  898. 

Channdaherl  taluka,  Landhaura  estate,  206. 

Chaoaat  Kheri  old  pai^anah,  Sahiranpur, 
184,  268. 

Chhara  Rafatpur  towa,  Aligarh,  642. 

Chhataura  mills,  29. 

Chherat  police  station,  AUgsrb,  412. 

Chhfpi  or  cloth  printer  caste,  46,  396. 

Chilkhana  or  Chilk&na  pv)lice  station  and 
town,  Sah&ranpur,  132,  142,  264. 

Chinese  pilgrims  In  India,  74 

Chitrangada,  a  lunar-race  king,  63. 

Chhoiya  stream,  3,  366. 

Cbriatian  Missions,  190-91. 

Christian  population,  Meerut  Division,  44  ; 
Sahiranpar  District,  189;  Aligarh,  398-99. 

Cinchona  experiments,  l74. 

Civil  jurisdiotlun,  Sah&raopur,  136;  Aligarh, 
849-60. 

Climate  of  Sahiranpar  District,  164;  of  Ali- 
garh, 870. 

Communioations,  Meerut  Division,  43;  Sahi- 
ranpur  District,  163;  Aligarh,  867-69. 

Confiscation  of  land  for  mutiny,  231,  604. 

Cotton  cultivation  and  trade,  167,  471. 

Courts  in  Saharanpur,  136;  in  Aligarh,  349- 
60. 

Crimes,  Sahiranpar  District,  196-96;  Aligath, 

407-11. 
Crops,  irrigation  rates  of,  12,  28;  Sahiranpar 

District,  169-60;  Aligarh,  874-79. 
CulUyatioo,  state  of,  in  the  early  part  of  the 

GCHtury,  209-10.    See  aUo  Agriculture, 


Cultitators,  Sahiranpur  District,  condition 
of,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  208, 211, 
227;  tenures  of,  224;  holdings  of,  226  Ali- 
garh District,  holdings  and  tenures  of,  468- 
69 ;  condition  of,  460. 

Customs  rerenue,  Aligarh,  482. 

Cu8t6m8  of  the  people,  401, 

D. 

Dabauli  Tillage,  18. 

Didon  police  station  and  town,  Aligarh,  412, 

642. 
Oidli  taluka,  Iiandhaura  estate,  205. 
Didri  parganah,  plundered  by  George  Thomas, 

103. 
Daitya,  aboriginal  tribe  of  the  Kahibhiratii, 

70. 

Dargahipur  ferry  in  Sahiranpar,  164. 

Daryapur  taluka  and  town,  Aligarh,  447, 
643. 

Daryapur  Government  stud,  Aligarh,  879. 

Parzi,  or  tailor  caste,  46,  396. 

nisna  mills,  80. 

VasturSf  divisions  of  Sahirsnpnr  under  the 
Muhammadana,  132;  Aligarh,  847. 

Ditiji,  Marhatta  leader,  84  87. 

Datiuli  estate  held  b}'  Afghans,  443. 

Datauli  town,  Aligarh,  643. 

Dannahar  station,  Ganges  Canal,  30, 

Daurala  Tillage,  6. 

Dayiram,  Jit  leader,  his  desoent,  429;  acqui- 
sition of  Yillagds,  430;  Insubordinate  con- 
duct, 431 ;  his  expulsion,  482, 499;  distribu- 
tion of  his  estate,  432-36. 

Deaths  from  snake-bite  and  wUd  animals,  16^9 
372. 

De  Boigne,  his  early  fortunes,  arriyal  iti 
India,  enters  Sindhia's  service,  services  of 
his  brigade,  his  administration,  his  daily 
1  i f e,  &c ,  1 0 1 ,  110-12;  organises  battaliona 
at  Aligarh,  491. 

Dehchauri  iron  ore,  60.     .    .  . 

Dehli,  famine  in,  38-34;  first  mention  of  the 
name  of.  73 ;  rebuilt  by  Anang  Fit, 
73,  76  ;  conquest  uf,  by  the  Chauhans  and 
the  Blosalmaos,  76  ;  Sirkirs  under  Subah 
of,  76  ;  sacked  by  Nadir  Shah,  83 ;  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British,  116. 

Deoband  daHitr  of  the  Muhammadans,  132. 

Dfroband  tahsil,  182,  183,  271. 

Deoband  parganah,    Sahiranpur.  132,  133, 
134;  area,  natural  diYisions,  population, 
&&,267-:0. 

Deoband  town  and  railvray  station,  Sahi- 
ranpur, 119,  163,  264-67. 

Deola  village,  7. 

Di^ascs,  see  Medical  Bieiory, 

Dhanauri  falls,  Ganges  Canal,  20. 

DhaulaprajAi/,  142,  149,  271. 

Dhobi  or  waaherman  caste,  46. 

Dhritarishtra,  father  of  the  Karus,  63,  64. 

Dibai  Mahil,  Aligarh.  347. 

Dilli  or  Dhilu,  King  of  Dehli,  73. 

Diaapor  ferry,. Aligarh,  364. 

Dispensaries  in  Aligarh,  607. 

Distances  of  principal  towns  in  Aligarh  from 
the  headquarters,  870. 

Distribution  of  the   cooquered  territory  ia 

-  1808,206. 

Disturbances  by  the  Qujars,  263-64. 
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GKNSRAL  IKDBS:. 


Domealic  ftnimaU,  SfthlrMpar,  168  ;    Ali- 

garhff  879. 
Dor  Kajpiit  dynasty,  78, 485. 
Drainage  Unetof  theMeerut  Dirisioni  3.  See 

Ri»er9. 
Dranpadi,  eee  Mahdbhdraia. 
DriihadwatI,  ancient  name  of  Khagar,  69. 
Drona,  a  Mali&bh4rata  warrior,  89, 64. 
Drooghts,  884,  413,  417.    See  alao  Faminee, 
Drnpada,  king  of  Panoh4Ia,  63. 
Du&b,  condition  of,  in  1S51-68,   84;  fumine 

in,  85-38  I  ravaged  by  the  Marhattaa,  Jita, 

&C.,  88. 
Dnmaola  river,  8. 

Diins,  60  ;  annexed  to  Sah&ranpur,  854. 
D6ndi  Khia^  rebel,  418,  497,  498. 
Dnryodhana,    a    Mahibharata  warrior,  eee 

Mahidbhdrata, 
Daahyanta,  a  lanar-race  king,  62. 
Dw&rka,  59;  deatroyod  by  a  cyclone,  69. 


E. 


Ba«t  Ivdian  Railway,  traffic  on,  Aligarh 
District,  867,  477. 

Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  3;  hf story  of,  5-6;  situa- 
tion of  and  falls  in,  7-8;  fiscal  history,  8-10; 
irrigation  capabilities  and  water-rate,  11-18, 
164. 

Educational  statistics,  Sahiranpnr  District, 
198-94;  Aligarh,  401-8. 

Shan  town,  eee  Ahan. 

Bleration  of  the  Sahiranpnr  District,  145; 
of  Aligarh,  401^ 

Snoamping-gcounda  and  halting-places,  Ali- 
garh, 869. 

Epidemics,  eee  Medical  Hieiory. 

Eras  of  Vikramaditya  and  SaliT&hana,  78. 

Estates,  n  amber  of,  Bah&ranpnr,  840  s  Ali- 
garh, 4S3. 

Eurasians,  land  held  by,  in  Aligarh,  898. 

European  population,  Aligarh,  898-99. 

Excise  reyenne,  Sah&ranpur,  Y41 ;  Aligarh 
488. 

Expenditure  on  Civil  Administration,  eee 
Reeenue  and  egpendiiure. 

Exports,  s«i  Ihtdem 


F. 


Fab  HiAir,  Chinese. pilgrim,  in  Indhi,  74. 
Fairs,  8ah4ranpur  District,  986,  987  ;  Aligarh, 

477. 
Faizabad  or  Faissbad  Bahat  parganah,  Salia- 

ranpur,  189, 183, 184 ;  area,  natural  divisions, 

alienations,  population,  occupations  of  the 

people,  &c.,  278-76. 
Famines,  4,  6,  18,  14 ;  preyentlre  measnres 

recommended,  40 ;  in  Sahiranpur,  168-71  ; 

in  Aligarh,  884-86. 
Famine  price*,  eee  Faminee, 
Fkbrrukhsiy&r,  Emperor,  80, 81. 
Fatehpnr  police  station,  viUaire  and   ferry, 

Sfthiranptir,  6,  7,  188,  154,  875. 
Ferries,  Sahftcanpur,  164  ;  Aligarh,  861,  366. 
Firfix  Shih  Khil jf,  88,  84. 
Firds  Sb&h,   Tughlak,    remoral    of   Aioka 

stone  pillari  by,  73, 943-44. 


Fiscal  history,  Saharanpnr,  808-8S8 ;  Allgtrh, 

413-37. 
Fish,  Meemt  •  Diyision,  5t-68  ;   Sahifiiipvr 

District,  169  ;  Aligarh,  878. 
Floods,  167. 

Food  of  the  peoplCf  191. 
Food  grains,  export  of,  470» 
Forest  lands,  Saharanpur,  148 ;  reTenue  finxn, 

249. 
Formation  of  the  Aligarh  District,  848. 
Forts,  ruins  of,  400. 
French  assist  Shah  Alam,  88. 


G. 


OadbXna  Tillage,  Aligarh,  419. 

Ga  ilot  RajpGto.  44,  78,  894. 

Qambhf  ra  tsluka,  448, 

Garabhfrpur  Tillage,    Aligarh,  449. 

Gandhairas,  68. 

Ganesh  Ghat,  19. 

Ganges  Canal,  3  ;  history  of  the  onnstmeti  ^n 
of,  18-19  ;  character  of  coontry  passiBg 
through,  19-22  ;  reTcnne  and  expeoditnrr, 
22-88  ;  irrigation  capabilities,  28,  25»  27 ; 
water  rates,  27-29  ;  mill  rents,  29  ;  transit 
duties,  80  ;  canal  plantations.  88  ;  atatisiica 
of  Irrigation  from,  in  Sab&ranpur.  169-68. 
In  Aligarh,  situation,  Oswnpore  terminal 
line,  £t4iwa  terminal  branch,  works  on, 
plan  of,  N4nu  works,  857 -63. 

Ganges  Canal,  Lower,  868-66. 

Ganges  ri^er,  course  of,  within  Meemt  Dit!- 
sion,  3 ;  at  Hardw4r,  19 ;  in  Sahiraapor, 
145-8. 

Gargfri  parganah,  Aligarh,  848.  847  ;  mresL, 
population,  occupations  pf  the  people  ftc, 
543-45. 

Gangfri  Tillage  and  police  elation,  Aligmrli, 

412,477,545. 

Gangoh  parganah,  Sahiiaspur,  189, 183, 134  ; 
area,  natural  dlTisioms  land-reTeone,  alie- 
nations of  Isnd,  population,  occupationa  of 
the  people,  history,  &c ,  277-80. 

Gsngoh  police  station  and  town.  Sahaiaapar, 

132,  149,  276-77 

Oannaura  fort  of  Dfindi  Kh&n.  498. 

G4ra  caste  and  Musalman  conTerts,  48,  189. 

Garsriya  or  shepherd  caste,  4S,  898. 

Gaunda  town,  Aligarh,  546. 

Ganr  Brahmaos,  44.  180,  392. 

Gazetteer,  of  the  Sahiranpnr  District,  858- 
844  ;  of  Aligarh,  508-612. 

General  appearance,  Meerut  DiTlsiin^  i  ; 
Sahiranpnr  District,  186, 140-48 ;  Aligarfa, 
850. 

Geology  of  the  North-Westem  Proviiieei, 
46-59 ;  of  Sahiranpnr  District,  186-40. 

Ghar,  Gdjar  subdivision  of  Sahiranpnr,  16X 

Gharbara  town,  Aligarh,  546. 

Ghauagarh  fort  of  ZibiU  Khin,  5,  89. 

Ghulim  Kidir,  canal  of,  6 ;  sncceeds  Zibita 
Khin,  proclaims  himself  independent  and 
marchea  against  Delili,  94,  251  t  appointed 
prime  minister,  95 ;  rebellion  and  submla- 
sion,  97 ;  tskea  possession  of  the  imperial 
palace,  99  ;  plunders  the  aeimgUq,  dspoaea 
Emperor  Shah  Alam  and  puts  out  his  eyea, 
100 ;  put  to  death  by  the  Marfaattai^  19U 


aiENEIUL  IKDSX. 


GidhijA,  precbttorr  tribt,  409. 

Golden  Mf  of  Fir&s  Shah,  S48-44. 

Gond«  police  station,  412. 

Gopil  Uio.  8indhia's  agent,  101. 

GopI  police  station,  AHgarh,  418. 

Ooril  parganah,  Aligarh»  947 ;  area,  fiscal 

history,  population,  occnpations,  &c.,  64C- 

4«. 
Goshiins  or  mendicants,  45 1  defeats  the  Bai* 

r4gis  at  Hardwir,  891;  number  in  Aligarb, 

896. 
Grain,  prices  of,  §ee  Price: 
G^jar  caste,  46, 78.  89, 1 18  ;  elvilised  by  canal 

irrigation,    180-6";    in  Sahiranpnr,    183; 

their  origin  and  history,  184-87  ;  rUlngsof, 

S53-54,  866  ;  number  in  Aligarb,  896. 
Gujr&t,  Giijar  snbdiTision    of    Saharanpnr, 

188. 
Gikna  village,  7. 


H. 


Habuka  predatory  tribe,  409-10. 

Hafis  Rahmat  Kbftn,  Vohllla  lea«ler.  89« 

Hail-storms  destroying  crops,  86,  89. 

Hajjim  or  barbar  caste,  46*  896« 

Balilpar  village,  7. 

Hiljanra  stream,  161, 

Hinsi,  capital  of  George  Thomas'  kingdom, 
104. 

Haraorapargaoahy  Sahiranpnr,  138, 138;  area, 
alienations  of  revenue,  population,  occupa- 
tions, history,  &c.,  881-98. 

Hardatta,  leader  of  the  Dor  Bajpiits,  78. 

Harduaganj  police  station  and  town,  AHgarh, 
418  ;  foundation  of,  ascribed  to  Balarama, 
484;  population,  municipal  revenue  and 
expenditure,  history  &c .  665-67 

Hardwar,  14,  19 ;  fair  at,  886-87 ;  former 
names,  position,  M4yapar,  Gangidw4ra, 
bathing  festirala,  trade,  mythologiod  notes, 
reputation  for  sanctity,  rentes,  municipal 
revenue  and  expenditure,  &c.,  883-98. 

Haryaswa,  a  king  of  the  lunar  race,  68. 

Hasaogarb  parpmah,  847  ;  area,  physical  as- 
pects, ilscal  history,  population,  oocupatious 
of  the  people,  &o.,  649-58. 

Hasanpnr,  battle  of,  88. 

Hastin,  founder  of  Hastinapor,  68. 

Hastinftpur,  ancient  city,  5  J. 

Hastpur  police  station,  Aligarh,  419. 

Hatblsa  Bhagwantpur  town,  Allgarh,  558. 

H&thras  tahsil,  Aligarh,  847,564-65. 

H&thras  pargaaah,  AHgarh,  347  ;  boundaries, 
fiscal  history,  population,  ooeupationa  of 
the  people,  &&,  557-64. 

Hitbraa  police  station  and  town,  418;  bom- 
barded by  the  British,  488;  population,  site, 
communications,  municipal  rerenue  and 
expenditure^  trade,  history,  &c.,  658-57. 

Hithras  Boad  ndlway  aUtion,  867. 

Havell,  old  parganah,  Sahiranpur,  188-188. 

Hills,  19,  136.   See  alao  Geology. 

Himmat  Bahldor,  Goshiin  Kaja,  98. 

Hindan  river,  8,  8,  13, 47,  140,  148.,  150. 

BJndii  population  of  the  Meerut  Division, 
44}  of  Saharanpnr  Diatriol^  176-80;  of 
Aligsrh,  888-91. 

Hlsim-ud-dfn  Raw4b,  487. 

Uis^m-nl-Mulk,  Eoil  placed  anderi  487. 


Hiss4-  reduced  by  Gecrgc  Thomas,  104. 
History  of   tbe  Meerut  Division,  59-181 ;  of 

Sahar&opur    District,  848-67  ;  of  Aligarh, 

484-504. 
Holdings  of  cultivators,  286,  458-59. 
Holkar,  war  with  the  British  115;  defeated 

by  Lord  Lake,  116  ;    his  agents  incite  the 

people  of  Aligarh  into  rebellion,  497. 
Horse-breeding,  Sah&ranpur  District,  168. 
Houses,  Meerut  DiTirtiou,  46  ;    Sahiraopur 

District,  190-91;  AligsHi,  400. 
Husain  All,  Sayyid,  80,  81,  88,  850. 
Hnsain  police  station,  Aligarh,  4I8 
Husain  Ulnkai  Aligarh,  446-47;  600  09. 
Uwen  Thsang,  Chinese  pilgrim,  74,  845. 

I. 

loLis  police  station  and  town,  Aligarh,  418, 

567, 

Igl&s  tahsn,  Aligarh,  847,  567-69. 

Igl&s  talnka,  Aligarh.  447. 

Ikbal  Khfin,  Aligarh  fell  into  the  handi  of,  487. 

Ha,  daughter  of  Sun,  62. 

Immigration  of  Jits  and  Giijars,  78. 

Imports,  tee  Trcuie, 

Incon;e  tax,  Sahiranpur,  941 ;  Aligarh,  481. 

Indar  Bhawan  fair,  887. 

Indargir  Goshiin,  leader  of  Safdar  Jang's 
forces,  86 ;  occupies  Sah&ranpur,  850 ; 
temporarily  holds  Aligarh,  444. 

Indigenous  drugs,  507. 

Indigo,  cultivatiun  of,  878-79  ;  conseqnerces 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  factories,  483-84; 
history  and  statUFt'cj  of  the  manufacture 
of,  47:1 -76. 

Indri,  daetitr  of  the  Muhammadans,  188. 

Infanticide  among  the  Raj;  &ts,  196-97,  418. 

Infirmities  among  the  people,  179,  391. 

Inhabitants,  eee  Population. 

Inscriptions  at  Eoil,  488,  489. 

Intizam-nd-daulah,  Yazir,  88;  Upper  Dukh 
jdg(r  of,  85. 

Iron  ore  at  Dehchauri,  50. 

IrrigMtion,  history  of,  8  ;  capabilities  of  the 
Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  11-18;  capabilities 
of  the  Ganges  Canal,  83-84, 85,87 ;  reoora- 
mended  for  preventing  famine,  40;  In  Saha- 
ranpnr, 161-65  ;  in  Aligarh,  379-84. 

Isa  Khan  Tarkbacha,  487. 

Isan  river,  866. 

Isliimnagar  village,  Sah&ranpur,  298. 

Ismail  Beg  besieges  Agra,  99 1  joins  the  Har- 
hattas,  101  ;  deserts  the  Marhattas  and 
taken  prisoner,  101. 

J. 

Jabishzra  town.  Sali4ranpur,  898. 

Jabarheri  taluka,  Landhaara  estate,  802-4. 

Jidon  Bajpiits,  44.  78,  293. 

Jagatlw&la  fair,  887. 

Jahio  Shah,  Kmperor,  80. 

Jahin  Sh&h  IL.  or  Bedar  Bakht,  made  Empe* 

ror  by  Qhulam  Kidir,  100, 
Jah&nd  &r  Shah,  Emperor,  80-81. 
Jah&ngf rabad  pargaoah,  Sab&ranpaf|  134,  89S« 
Jahnu,  a  lunar-race  prince,  68. 
Jail  sUtiatics,  195,  405-7. 
Jaina  Baniyas,  44. 
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.  Jaipar,  prince  of,  defeats  Sindhiii,  94;  war 
vith  Sindhia.  97  ;  eompelled  to  pay  trlbiue 
99 ;  invaded  by  (>eorae  Thomas,  103-4. 

Jai  Singh,  ancestor  of  the  Hatbraa  Jat  family, 
498. 

Jajhar,  jdjir  of  George  Thomas,  1 73. 

Jalftii  mahal,  947. 

Jal&li  town,  AUgarh,  998-99  ;  Sayyid  family 
of,  449  ;  site,  commonicatiooa,  history,  &c., 
699-71. 

Jamftlgarh,  old  tappa,  8ah6ranpar,  181,  293. 

Janghara  Rajpiit,  44,  894. 

Jaokoji,  Marliatta  leader,  87. 

Janmejsya,  king  of  Hastfnl4>nr,  71. 

J&nsath  sacked  by  Kumr-ud  din  Kbin,  83  ; 
captured  by  Azini-ullah,  250. 

Jao  police  station,  Aligarh,  419. 

Jar  Till  Age,  16 

Jaraoli -town,  AUgarh,  671. 

J&ts,  45,  46,  79,  8S,  83, 64,  87, 187,  S96-97,  460, 
489. 

J4t  ferry  in  Saharanpar,  154. 

Jit  talukas  in  Aligarh,  427-43. 

Jatari  town,  Aligarh,  671. 

J&taul  taluka,  Landbaura  estate,  905. 

J&tonwsla  stream,  9, »«,  149. 

Jaoli  rillsge,  7,  16,  19,  30. 

Jaurftsi  old  paraganab,  Sabiranpur,  133,  993. 

Jaarasi  town,  19 

Jftwa  police  station  and  village,  Aligarh,  419, 
671. 

Jaw&hir  Mai,  Jit  leader,  88,  490. 

Jaw6I6garh  ▼illage,  6. 

Jsyr&lftpiir  parganah,  Sahiranpar,  189,  133, 
184;  area,  natural  divisions,  land-revenue, 
alienations  of  revenue,  population,  occupa- 
tions of  the  people,  &c.,  994-97. 

Jaw&iipur  police«8tatlon  and  town,  Sahiran- 
pur,  90,  80,  ISS,  9)8. 

JhOa,  141-42,  163,866. 

Jajha  Mubammadan  converts,  180. 

Jnlaha  or  weaver  caste,  46. 

Jumna  river,  course  of,  within  Meerut  Divi- 
sion, 9 ;  gorge  of,  lu  a  geological  point  of 
view,  ISO  $  in  Aligarh,  364. 

Jungles  and  jungle  grants,  293,  887. 

jHsmor  family,  106. 

E. 

Kaorak  Ali,  governor  of  Koll,  488. 

Kachaura  town,  Aligarh,  679. 

K&chbl  caste,  46,  896. 

Kahir  caste,  46,  896. 

Kairioa*  daatAr  of  the  Mubammadans,  139. 

Kairftna  Tillage,  8. 

Kal4l  caste,  46,  896. 

Kalandar  stream,  151. 

Ealeswar  village,  6,139. 

K&lidbfingi  Tillage,  60. 

Kill  nadi,  Soft,  9,  867. 

K&li  nadi,  West,  8,  18,  19.  149,  151. 

Kalsiya  village,  6, 8. 

K4mbaksh,  80. 

Kamona,  fort  of  Ddndi  Kh6n,  498. 

K&mptlya  or  Kampll,  ancient  city,  08. 

Kan&ri  police  station,  Sahiranpur,  139. 

Kanauj,  3, 76,  77. 

Kanaujlya  Brahmans,  44,  399. 

KiodhU  village.  7. 

Kanhori  reduced  by  Qaorgs  Thomas,  103. 


Kan  jar,  predatory  tribe,  409. 

Rankhal  town,  Sabacaopur,  14, 19,  90«  90,  9)7. 

Kansrao  forest,  143. 

Kama,  a  Mali  ibha rata  warrior,  03. 

Karon  stream,  8,  366. 

Karsnni  or  Krishai  nadi,  3,  142,  164^. 

Katehir  town,  84 

Katehriya  Ksji  dts,  country  held  by,  76. 

K4(ha  stream,  8,  149,  160. 

K&ths,  old  parganah,  Sahiraopiir,  184,  297. 

Kaoravaa,  see  Makdbhdrata. 

Kanriyagan j  Government  »iad,  Aligaffa,  872. 

Kauaambbi,  ancient  town,  71,  484^ 

K4yath  caste,  46,  390. 

Ken  river,  16. 

Keshopur  village,  Aligarh,  449. 

Kh^dira  or  allcrrial  lands,  2,  13^  19,  47,  140, 
141  49,  144,  360,  854. 

Khagar  river,  59. 

Khair  tahsil,  .«47,  577-78. 

Khair  parganab,  Aligarh,  347;  area,  fiscal  his- 
tory, population,  occupations  of  the  people^ 
&c,,  673-77. 

Khair  police  station  and  town,  Aligarii,  41|^ 
477,  672. 

Khikrob  or  sweeper  caste,  46. 

Khala  stream,  161. 

Khara  village,  6. 

Khatauli  village,  22. 

Khatik  caste,  4'»,  396. 

Kheri  forest.  143, 

Kheri,  old  tappa,  Sah&ranpnr,  184,  208. 

Kheri  pass,  Siw&lik  range,  136. 

Kheri  Riio  family,  i99. 

Kheri  village,  141. 

Khod&ra  n&la,  6. 

Kh&rja  mahal,  947. 

Kiki  Malik,  gnverner  of  Kotl,486. 

Koil  tabsil,  Aligarh,  846.  682-84. 

Ki*il  parganab,  Aligarh,  810-47;  area,  flseal 
history,  population,  occupations  of  tiie 
people,  &e.,  57  "-89. 

Kol  or  Koll  town,  Aligarh,  1 6 ;  reafsCanceby  Per- 
ron to  British  at,  1  6 ;  its  antiquity  and  found*- 
tion.  4i4-85 ;  Kutb-ud-dfn  takes  posseaSloa  of, 
486;  description  of  by  Ibn  Batata,  487;  made 
a  sirkar  by  Akbar,  488  ;  taken  by  Sindhia, 
490 ;  taken  from  the  Marhuttas  by  Qhiilam 
Kadir,  491 ;  insurrection  at,  407;  matlBj  of 
1657  at,  499-604.    See  o&e  AU^rk, 

Koli  caste,  45,  306. 

Kcsh6rab,    a    Innar-race   prinoo,  said  to  be 
founder  of  Koll,  484 

Kotila.  bsttle  of,  86. 

Kotval  villsge,  Sah&raopnr,  208. 

Krishna,  the  deified  hero,  09. 

Kshemaka,  last  king  of  the  Pandava  raeo^  71, 

Kumbh  fair,  Hardw&r,  987. 

Kumbhera  village,  18. 

Knmh&r  caste,  4K,  306. 

KumhirherajA  /,  149. 

Kumr-ud-din  Kbin,  Vszfr,  88. 

Kundan  Singh,  hU  servioes  during  tho  nmti- 
ny,  448 

Knnja  taliika,  subdlriaion  of  Landhaava  es- 
tate, 204. 

Kunjn&#ar  Pass,  10, 140. 

Kunjpur^  garrison  destroyed  hf  the  Iffariiat- 
tas,^. 
I  Kuriyaganj  town,  Aligarh,  679. 
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Kani»  a  lanar-raoe  king,  61. 
Karakthetra,  battle  of,  57, 68. 
Kusasthali.  atncieot  kingdom,  69. 
Kotb-ud-din  tak«8  Kuil«  410. 


L. 


LABonsBin»  2S6,  480  ;  wagres  of,  934,  480. 

Lakhnaati,  old  pargaoab,  183,  292; 

Lakhnanti  villaire,  119,298. 

Lakwa  D6ia,  Marhatta  commander,  108. 

UA  Darw4za  Pass,  Siwalik  range,  186. 

Lilkot,  nea  Katb  Minir,  76. 

L&lpnr  ferry,  Aligarh  District,  364. 

Land,  aclling  price  of,  232,  469-70. 

Landholders,  #f e  Proprietort. 

Land-reTenne,  enhaocement  of,  owing  to 
canal  trriiration,  96,  27,  165;  incidence  of, 
46  ;  of  Sah&ranpor,  132.  209,  214-16,  217, 
221-22,240..  Aligarh  District,  846-17, 426-27. 
See  alio  SeHlemeiU. 

Landhanra  Mukarari,  Sah&ranpnr  District, 
history,  subdiTisions,  settlement,  &c.,  199- 

906 

LandbAura  Tillage,  19, 299. 

Langnage  of  the  people,  192,  408. 

Lannda  Lanivrala  Tillage,  20. 

La  Vaiaseaii,  a  Frenoh  adTCntmrer  under  Be- 
gan Sumru.  106  ;  endeaTonrs  to  ran  away 
with  the  Begam  and  commits  suidde,  107- 
108. 

Libarheri  Tillage,  Sahiranpnr,  299. 

Liegeois,  a  Liege  adTeAtnrer  under  Begam 
Snmm,  107. 

Local  officers,  Sahiranpnr,  186. 

Lodba  caste,  45. 

Lohir  or  blacksmith  caste,  46,  896. 

Lohgarh  talnka,  449. 

Loni  parganah,  8. 

Loni  Tillage,  8. 

Lord  Lake  enters  Debli,  116;  defeaU  Holkar, 
116. 

Lunar  race  of  kings,  69,  61-71* 


M. 


MiDPii;,  ktog  of  Hastinipsr,  72. 
Madrak  police  station,.  Aligarh,  412. 
Magadha  kingdom,  69. 
Mah4bharata»  its  influence  on  the  people,  69; 

age  of,  60;  history  related  In,  60-69;  state 

of  society  at  the  time  of,  69-7 1. 
Mahils,  old  dlTislons  of  sirkirs,  182,  133^846. 
Mabewar  Tillage,  9t. 

Mahf  m  town  reduced  by  Gtoorge  Thomas,  104. 
Mahmfid  of  Ghasni  defeats  Chaud  Hal,  245- 

46 
Mahmiidpur  mills,  80. 
Mahraje,  king  of  Rastinapui,  79. 
Mahu  town,  Aligarh,  684. 
Majad-ttd-danlah,  Mawab,  appointed  to  drlre 

the  Sikhs  from  Sirhind,  90 ;  is  imprisoned, 

92;  his  escape,  93. 
lAakan,  ancestor  of  the  Jdt  families  in  Aligarh, 

497. 
M&kandi,  ancient  city,  69. 
Malakpar  mahal,  347. 


Malhaipur,  old  parganah,  Saharaupur,  192, 

299 
Malhar  Rao  Holkar,  84,  86,  87. 
M&li  or  gardener  caste,  45. 
Malik  8her  Khsn,  gOTemor  of  Koil,  486. 
Malik &na  allowance  of  proprietors,  462-68. 
M4n  8ingh-ke-Tanda  Tillage,     Sabaranpur, 

299. 
lAanchanra  talok%  449. 
Mandttkhera  ghit,  Ganges  Oanal,  81. 
Mandrak  Tillage.  Aligarh,  defence  of,  daring 

the  mutiny,  684 
Manglaur  parg<«nah,  Sahiranpur,  182, 188;  184; 
area,  natural  diTisionB,  liind-reTemie,  popu- 
lation, occupations    uf   the   people,    &c.« 
800-3. 
Manglaur  police  station  and  town,  Sahiran- 

pur,  139,  8U0. 
Manadr  Khan,  M4zir,  commandant  in  Gokal- 
garh,  98.  99 ;  plundered  by  GhuUm  K&dir 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Marhattas,  10 1. 
Manufactures*  937-88. 
Msrhamat  Kh4n  deputed  to  expel  the  8ay- 

yid?  frt'm  Sahiranpur,  960. 
Marahra  Mabil.  847. 
Marhattas^    89. 88.  64,  86, 86,  87,  88^  89,  101, 

960.     See  also  Sindhia  and  HMar. 
Markets,  AUgsrh  District,  477. 
Maskara  river,  6, 8,  148,  808. 
Matsya  kingdom  (ancient),  66-67. 
Maudhapor  ferry  in  Saharanpur,  164* 
Mawal  ^ts,  disloyalty  of,  during  the  mutiny». 

118. 
Mswal  Bajp6t8, 180,  161. 
Hayapur,  19,  29,  986. 
Mayura  dynasty  of  Hastlnipur,  79. 
Medical    history,    Meerut    IMfisioo,    121  ; 
8ah4ranpur  District*  964-67;  Aligarh   Dis- 
trict, 604-7. 
Meernt  Division,  districts,  situation,  bonnda* 
ries  and  population  of,  I ;  general  appear- 
ance, 2;  drainage  lines,  2;  canals,  8-82!^  fa- 
mines, 32-40;  meteorology,  41-48 1  commu- 
nications, 43-44^  population,  44-46;  geolo- 
gy, 46-62,*   fish,   61(-66t  hisftorjr,    68t»19l  ; 
medical  history,  121. 
Meerut  District  included  in  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Th4nesar,  74. 
Meernt  town,  42;  oonqpiest  of,  by  the  Musal- 

mans,  77. 
Mekcbhapir  Tillage,  7. 
Mendo  town^  Aligarh,  684« 
Meteorological  statistics,  41-43, 156,820-21, 870. 
Mewati  dynasty,  78. 
Mill  reata  on  the  Ganges  Cansl,  29. 
Mineral  products,  60,  175,  388. 
Mirsa  Jaw&n  Bakht,  85,  87. 
Mirza  Najif  |Cb&n,  88,  89,  90. 
Mirsa  Shaft  defeats  the  Bikhs,  90 ;  contend 

for  Vazirship,  90-91. 
Mit4i  police  station  and  town,  Aligarh,  419k 

684. 
Mohand  Pass,  Siwfilik  range,  ISA. 
Mohand  police  station,  Sah4ranpor,  189. 
Morthal  or  Murthal  parganah,  Aligarh,  S46« 
boundaries,  physical  aspects,  ibcal  history,, 
populati'in,  occupations  of  the  people,  &c., 
584-88. 
Mortuary  statistics,  eee  Medical  Aepecie, 
MoticUor  Bao  tonenti  188. 
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Mvutm  or  Bmhidor  Sli&h.  Bmpeior«  7t-80. 

MnghBl  popalalion,  46,  188,  888 ;  decUu  of 
the  empire,  79. 

Mnhammad  Abd  Kh4n,  canal  of,  5. 

Mabammad  Amin  Kbia,  Sayjid*  land*  grant- 
ed (o,  in  Sahiranpnr,  f  50, 

Mubaiuinad  Asam,  79,  80. 

Mubammad    Beg.  obtains  posaeasion  of    the 
Ouib,  91  ;  his  rebellion,  98. 

Muhamnuid  bin  Toghlik,  Sultin,  38, 

Hahamniad  Gesn,  inscription  of;  at  Koil,  488. 

Mahammad  K^  Bongash   defeated  by  the 
Marbattas,  81. 

Mnbaminad  Shah,  Emperor,  89,  83. 

Mabammad  Sberandiz,  got ernor  of  Koil,  486. 

Muhammad  bin  Ummar,  boilder  of  the  Kuil 
fort,  488. 

Muhammadans,  large  number  of,  in  the  Meemt 
Division,  44  ;  subdirisijns  of,  46  ;  Hind(i 
oonTerts,  46  ;  conquests  bj,  77  ;  disloyalty 
of,  during  the  mutiny,  116-31 ;  number,  &c., 
of,  in  Sah&ranpur  District,  177-79,  188-89  ; 
Aligarh,  886-91,  898« 

Muhammadan  Sorereigos  after  Anrangieb,  79. 

Municipalities,  Aligarh,  399.  See  aUo  in  the 
UoMetUer  the  towne  ef  Deohand,  Hardw4% 
amd  StihdranpvTf  of  the  Sahd^anpur  Distriei ; 
and  Koil  Hdthrae,  ffarduaganj,amdSikandra 
Rdo  of  the  Aligarh  DietrieL 

Munsirs  appointed  in  Aligarh,  849. 

Mar  4  Inagar  eh&t,  Qances  Canal  ,81. 

Mnrs&Q  par«anah,  Aligsrh,  847  ;  physical 
features,  fiscal  history,  population,  occa- 
patlons  of  the  people,  &o.,  689-99. 

Mursftn  police  station  and  town,  Aligarh, 
4 IS,  399,688-89. 

Mursan  J&t  family,  436-41. 

Mnsalmins,  tee  Muhammadane, 
Mutiny  of  1867,  116-91,  964-67,  499-601. 
Mtttsra,  sack  of,  84. 

Moaaffsrabad  parganah,  SahAranpnr,  139, 
183, 184 ;  area,  rivers,  land-rerenue,  natnral 
dlrisions,  alienstioos  of  rorenue,  population, 

•  oecapations  of  the  people,  &o ,  303-6. 
Masaffarabad  police  ttation,  Sahiianpur,  139. 


N. 


Nadir  SnAS,  inrasioo  of,  88. 

NAga,  aboriginal  tribe,  70. 

N&8&deo  river,  8,  160. 

Nigal  psrganah,  Sahiranpur,  139,  198,  134  i 
area,  natural  divisions,  land-revenue,  popu- 
lation, occupationa  of  the  people,  history, 
&c.,  807-9. 

M4gsl  ferry,  police  station  and  village,  Saha- 
ranpur,  189, 164, 807. 

Nagla  village,  7. 

Siihar  Ali  Khin  Joins  the  Holkar  against  the 
British,  497. 

N&h  taluka,  448. 

Nsjibs,  or  the  Emperor's  body-gnard,  98. 

Najfb  Khin  driven  by  the  Marbattas,  84 ; 
origin  and  fortunes  of,  86  88 ;  obtains  Sah4« 
ranpur,  96(^. 

Najibubad  captured  by  the  Marbattas,  88. 

Najfgarh  captured  by  the  Marbattas,  88. 


Hajff  KaUKb4ab6iieged  fl*GoWsKi^8t« 
defeats  the  Jits,  490. 

Naknta,  a  Mahibh4iata  warrior,  44. 

Nakdr  tahsfl,  6ah4fmnpar,  132,  IS9,  313. 

Nakiir,  pargsnah,  Saharanpnr,  139,  1S3. 134  ; 
area,  natural  divisions,  land-refVCDaie,  alie- 
nations of  revenue,  population,  oceapatMis 
of  the  people,  history,  &c,  810-18. 

Nak4r  police  station  and  town^  Sahazmopar, 
119,189,  14*,  809. 

Ninakmau  fair,  937. 

N4nanta  old  pargansh,  Sahiranpnr,  139, 314, 

Ninauta  police  station  and  village^  Sahaianpor, 
13i,  314. 

Randr4m,  head  of  the  Jits,  498. 

Nankir  allowances,  413. 

N4na  villsge,  16,  92,30. 

Niriyanpur  p  lUee  station,  Aligarh,  412. 

Native  Christians,  Siharanpur,  193;  AUgarh* 

Naogang  river,  4,  6,  8,  149. 

Nan  Muslims  or  converted  Hindos,  338. 

Navigation  capabilities,  Kastem  Jumoa  Cana), 

8, 10 ;  Ganges  Canal,  so ;  rivers  of  Sahiran- 

pur,  162. 
Nawal  Singhf  Jit  leader,  defeated  by  Nsjif 

Khin,  490. 
Nayishahr  town,  6,  6. 
Nets  for  catching  Fish,  question  regarding  siaa 

of  meshes,  63-36. 
Newspspers,  403. 
Nlchakra,  king  of  Hastlnipnr,  71. 
NidhauU  village,  16. 
Nim  stream,  3,  866. 
Kizim-ul-mulk  Mahsab-ud-dfn,  goreniorot 

Koil,  486. 
Nob  mahal,  Aligirh,  847  • 
Nojli,  Ghreat  Trignometrical  Surrey  statioBt 

814. 
NCir  Jahio,  Bmprest,  Sahinuipar,  favoorte 

residence  of,  24S*49. 
Niirnagar  town,  19. 


o. 


OocnpAWCT  rights  of    oultirators^  398-30^ 

468-69. 
Occupations  of  the  people,  46,  189-90,  893. 
Oilseeds,  export  of,  476. 
Old  f amUies,  Sabiranpnr,  197-206$  AUfuk, 

497-60. 
Orb  caste,  46,  898. 
Ondh  and  Bohilkhand  Railway,  163  ;  traAe 

on,  within  Aligarh  887., 
Onttnmof  crops,  Sahiranpor,  180,  209-10 -; 

AUgarh,  876-76. 


P. 


Faohlaha  mahal,  Aligarh  847. 

Pahisu  mahal,  Aligarh,  847. 

Pali  railway  station,  367. 

Panchilas.  a  branch  of  the  lunar  rsce^ 

Pandavas,  eee  Miahdbhdrata. 

Pandhoi  nadl,  160. 

Pindu,  a  lunar-race  king,  63. 


82,  6% 
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IX 


iodu  ntdi,  15. 

iDchti  police  statioiii  A.ligarh»  418. 
'nipat,  battle  oi,  8S. 
iniyala  yitltge,  Sahiranpur,  814. 
irganahs,  Sahiranpur,  182-35 ;  Tarietiea  of 
Boil  in,   143-44,  358 ;  of  Aligarh  Diatrict, 
346*47.     See  aleo  Gazetteer  porHone  of  ike 
volume, 

irikahit,  king  of  Hastinftpur^  69. 
isses  In  the  8iw&lik  moontainsy  186. 
itehar  talaka  and  old  parganah,  Sab&ran- 
p&r,  134,315. 

itb4n  Muhammadana,  188,  898. 
ithargarh,  1^9. 

ithaH  nadi,  19,  SO,  141,  146, 161. 
ithari  nadi  loresty  I4S. 
ilw&ris,  appointment  of,  SI 7. 
Ltij&la,  territories  ofi  taken  poBiesiion  of 
by  George  Thomas,  103. 
Una  Tillage,  141. 
ittidari  teaore,  S8S,  450. 
srmanent  settlement  proposed  for  AUgarh, 
417  ;  disallowed  by  the  Ooort  of  Directors, 
418. 

^rroD,  SIndhia's  commander  in  the  Dnib, 
attacks  Qeorge  Thomaa  and  defeated,  104, 
105 ;  hia  early  fortunes,  his  administration 
of  his  jdyir,  114;  attacks  Sambhu  Natb, 
S58  ;  hia  power  in  the  Du&b,  49S  ;  surren- 
ders himself  to  the  British,  493. 
liiip  Singh  of  the  Mursin  J&t  family, 
436. 

ilgrimages,  eee  Hardw4r, 
llkhana  town,  Aliffarh,  141,  599. 
lod&ris,  eee  AmifKhdtu 
iran  Kaliyar  village,  80,  SI. 
irz&dabs  of  Saharanpur,  197* 
Lsawa  talnka,  Aligarh,  448. 
is&wa  Tillage,  Aligarh,  693« 
lains  of  the  Ganges,  46. 
lantationa  on  the  canals,  7, 10, 897. 
loughs,  number  of,  in  Aligarh,  460. 
oHce  stations,  Sab&ranpur,  138, 186;  Aligarh, 
346,47,418. 

olice  atatisticsi  Sah&ranpor,  195-96;  Ali- 
garh, 407-18. 

olyandry  practised  at  the  time  of  the  Msf 
fa&bh&rata,  70. 

opuiation,  Meerut  DlTision,  1,  44-46  ;  Sa- 
hiranpur Districti  176-80^  918 ;  Aligarh, 
888-98. 

orach  BajpiSts,  78. 

ost  oi&oes  and  postal  statistics,  Sahiranpur 
District,  194  ;  Aligarh,  404-5. 
ratisthina  ancient  city,  59. 
redatory  tribes,  Aligarh,  409. 
rices  of  grain  daring  famines,  171,  38f  ;  ia 
Sahiranpur,  985  ;  in  Aligarh,  479-80. 
rinting  presses,  194,  408. 
rithiraj,  king  of  Dehli,  76. 
rodnce  of  land,  distribution  of,  S87«89. 
roprietary  rights,  826-28,  450-55. 
roprietors  of  land,  Sahiranpur  District,  988, 
840 ;  Aligarh,  465-56. 

andir  IUjp6ts,  44,  78,  89,  180-8),  894, 
443. 

arinas,  61. 

urdilnagar  town,  Aligarh,  593. 
uru,  a  lunar-race  prince,  6S. 
ururayatj    ditto,    08« 


R. 


Ravi  ttd-dauajXt,  Emperor,  81. 

liafi-ud-daulah,  Bmperor,  81. 

Rafi-ul-kadar,  Emperor,  81. 

Raghu  Nith  Rio,  Marhatta  leader,  86. 

Bailways,  43,  158,  367-68  ;  traffic  on,  in  Ali« 
garh,  367,  477. 

Bainfall,  Sahiranpur,.  155-56 ;  Aligarh,  871* 
78. 

Raipnr  river,  6, 149. 

Raipnr  old  parganah,  Sahiranpur,  189, 138. 

Raipnr  talaka,  Alisarh,  449. 

Baipur  police  station,  Sablitanpur,  189. 

Raipnr- railway  station,  367. 

Rijipala,  King  of  Hastinipur,  78. 

Bijghat  Tillage  and  ferry,  Sahiranpur,  18^ 
164. 

Rijpnr  Tillage,  Sahirsnpur,  50,  815. 

Rajpfit  popolation,  Meerut  DiTision,  44 ;  Md- 
hammadan  converts  of,  45,  118  ;  in  Sahi- 
ranpur District,  180-80  ;  Aligarh,  893-95. 

Rajput  States,  operationa  of  George  Thomaa 
against,  104. 

Rijasnya  sacrifice,  66. 

Rimgarh,  former  name  of  Aligarh,  480. 

Rtopur  parganah,  Sahiranpur,  182, 188, 184  i 
area,  natural  diriaions,  land-reTen<xe,  alie- 
nations of  revenue,  population,  ocoapationa 
of  the  people,  history,  &c.,  816-19. 

Rimpur  police  station  and  town,  Sahiranpur, 
5,  138,  315. 

Rimpur  railway  atation,  Aligarh,  867. 

Rfina  Kb  in,  Msrhatta  general,  defeated  by 
Ohalim  Kidlr,  97  ;  sent  to  relicTe  Agra,  99. 

Raoap,  royal  hunting  ground,  5, 7 . 

Binipur  Tillage  and  ferry,  Sabiraopar,  18, 
90,  154. 

Ranmast  Khin,  expulsion  of,  498. 

Bistala,  original  seat  of  the  FundSrs,  181 , 
183. 

Ratmau  river,  90, 141, 146. 

Ratwa  or  Rind  river,  eee  Bind, 

Raoli  village,  8. 

Reclamation  of  swamp  lands,  158. 

Registration  of  documents,  Sahiranpur,  841  ; 
Aligarh,  48:?. 

Beinhard,  Walter,  eee  Sumrm, 

Relief  operationa  in  famines  and  epidemic  de- 
seases,  eee  i^aminee  and  Medical  History. 

Religion  of  the  people,  191, 408*4  ;  population 
according  to,  Meerut  DiTiaion,  44-45  ;  Sahi< 
ranpur  District,  176-79  ;  Aligarh,  888-91. 

Remiasions  of  revenue  for  drought  of  1808, 
418,  eee  aieo  Paminee, 

Rents  paid  in  kind  in  Sahiranpur,  899-30 ; 
rates  of,  930-31.  Aligarh,  msnner  of  pay- 
ing and  rates  of,  461 ;  enhancement  of, 
462-64. 

Rent-free  tenures,  981, 456-58. 

Resumption  of  farms,  418 ;  of  rent-free 
tenures,  457.  • 

ReTcnne  and  expenditure  of  the  Eastern  Jum- 
na Canal,  8-10;  of  the  Gangea Canal, 39-88; 
rcTcnue  of  Sirkir  Koil  under  Akbar,  847 ; 
Sahiranpur  District,  940-48;  Aligarh, 
481. 

Rhea-flbre  cultiration,  178. 

Rioe  cnltlvaiion,  Sahiranpur,  167* 
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Rikshu,  a  lunar-race  king,  62| 

Rind  river,  16,  865. 

Riri  Tillage,  7. 

Ri?erB,  Meerot  DiTition,  8  ;  Sabiraopur  Dis- 
trict, 145-51  ;  Aligarh,  364-57. 

River  beds  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  187. 

River  trade,  Sahiranpur,  162. 

Roads,  Meerut  Division,  48 ;  Saharanpar» 
158-64 ;  Aligarh,  368-69. 

Rohillas,  88,  84,  86,  88,  89.  See  al$o  Ghuldm 
Kddir,  Najib  Khdn,  and  Zdbita  Khd». 

Roorkee,  see  RUrki. 

Rosban  Akhtar  or  Muhammad  Shah,  Em- 
peror, 81. 

Roshan^nd-daulah,  Saharanpur,  granted  to, 
S50. 

Rotation  of  crops,  161. 

BUrki  tahsil,  Sahaxanpnr,  132,  138,  184,  898. 

Riirki  pargiuiah,  Saharanpar,  182,  183;  area, 
natural  subdinsions,  land-revenue,  popula- 
tion, occupations  of  the  people,  history,  &c., 
824-27. 

Riirki  town,  14,  19,  SO,  41  ;  population,  site, 
meteorological  observations,  routes,  local 
historj,  fiscal  history,  &c.,  819-24. 

Riirki  workshops,  237-88. 


s. 


SaXoat  Khj^n,  successes  of,  against  the  Mar- 
hattas,  82 1  slain  in  battle  with  Emperor's 
forces,  88. 

S&bit  Kh4n,  governor  of  Roll,  489. 

Sad&sheo  fih&u,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Marhattas,  84. 

Safdar  Jang,  88,  84. 

Sahadeva,  a  Mahabh&raia  warrior,  64. 

Sahansrfto  stream,  149. 

Sah&ranpur  District  granted  aajdgir  to  Na« 
jib  Kh£n,  86,  to  Boshan-ud-daulah,  950 1 
boandaries,  Ij81 ;  area  and  administrative 
subdivision,  189  ;  changes  in  the  jurisdio- 
tion,  139-35;  geology,  186-140;  natural 
features,  140-42 ;  soils,  14a*44 ;  jhiU,  com- 
municatioos,  153  ;  meteorology  and  climate, 
164-66 ;  animal  kingdom,  156-59 ;  vegeta- 
1)10  kingdom,  159-61  ;  irrigation,  161-66  ; 
area  under  cultivation  and  acreage  of  differ- 
ent crops,  166-68 ;  wild  animals,  168 ;  fa- 
mines, 168-71 ;  Botanical  Gardens,  171-76$ 
mineral  kingdom,  175-76 ;  population, 
176-80  ;  Hindd  castes,  180-88  ;  Musalmans, 
188-89  ;  occupations  of  the  people,  189-90  ; 
houses,  190-91  ;  religion  of  the  people  and 
Ghristain  mission,  191-92;  language,  192; 
educational  statistics,  192-94  ;  jails,  195  ; 
police  and  crime,  195-96 ;  infanticMe, 
196-97;  old  families,  197-99;  Landhaura 
mukarari,  199-206 ;  early  fiscal  history 
and  settlements,  906-22  ;  proprietors,  922  ; 
jungle  grants,  223;  cultirating  classes, 
224  ;  labouring  classes,  225  ;  condition  of 
cultivators,  226-29  ;  rates  of  rent,  230 ; 
alienations,  confiscations  and  sales  of  land, 
231-88 ;  wsges,  234  ;  prices,  236  ;  trade, 
235-36  ;  fairs,  286  ;  manufactures,  287  ; 
R(irki   workshops,  237-40;    land-reveDiie, 


240 ;  registration  and  excise,  24!  ;  atamp, 
canal  and  forest  revenue,  S42  ;  hiatoiy, 
243-57;  Gazetteer,  268-844. 

Saharanpur  tahsfl,  138,  183,  386. 

Sahiranpur  parganah,   132,  I3S,   134  ; 
natural  divisions,  land-reveoun, 
population,  occupations  of  the  people, 
tory,  &c,  338-36. 

Sah&ranpur  town,  5  ;  railway  atation,  5S ; 
founded  by  the  Musalmans,  246  ;  population, 
public  institutions,  site,  municipal  revenue 
and  expenditure,  trade,  routes,  ftc., 
828-33. 

Sihibabad  taluka,  Aligarh,  449. 

Sahnanl  taluka,  Aligarh,  449. 

Sahotra,  a  lunar-race  prince,  69« 

Saindli  nadi,  160 

Saini  or  S^iii  caate,  45. 

Sakiditya,  king  of  the  Sakas,  7S,  78. 

Sakrauda  old  tappa,  Saharanpur,  184,  337. 

Sakrauda  Rao  family,  198, 

Salar  Masiud,  eonqueeta  by,  77. 

Salawar  mills,  30. 

Sales  of  land,  Sah&ranpur,  232-34  ;  ALigaih.^ 
418,  464-70. 

Salimpur  village,  Aligarh,  7,  20,  593. 

Salt,  monopoly  of,  broken  up,  906 ;  tax  on, 
abolished,  416. 

Saltpetre,  export  of,  476. 

Sam&na  District,  34. 

Santanava  or  Bbishma,  a  Mahabharata  war-^ 
rior,  68. 

Sintanu,  a  prince  of  the  lunar  race,  63. 

San&dh  Brahmant.  44. 

S&nkora  police  station,  Aligarh,  412. 

S&nkra  ferry,  Aligarh,  364. 

S&raswat  Brahmans,  44, 892. 

Saraswati  river,  59. 

Saraogi  or  Jaina  Baniyas,  44. 

Sardir  Kh&n  Bakshi,  87. 

Sardhana,  dast^r  of  the  Muhammadans,  132. 

Sardhana  station,  Ganges  Omal,  30 ;  head- 
quarters of  Samm,  90. 

Sarkari  village,  7. 

SarnauU  village,  §. 

Sars&wa  parganah,  Sahiranpur,  139, 133, 134; 
area,  natural  divisions,  land-revenue,  alie- 
nations, population,  occupations  of  the 
people,  history,  Sbe.,  337-40. 

Sarsiwa  town  and  railway  station,  142,  158, 
245,  337. 

S6ani  police  station  and*  town,  Aligarh,  477. 
412,  593-94. 

S4tanika,  king  of  Haskinipnr,  71. 

ttati  not  practised  at  the  time  of  the  Maha- 
bhUrata,  70. 

Sayyid  Khin,  RohiUa  leader,  88.   . 

Bayyid  Musalmins,  46;  of  Bsrhs,  80,  81, 
82,  63, 188  ;  settlement  of,  in  Sah&ranpur, 
249-60;  in  Aligarh,  398. 

Bayyid  Salim,  ikta  and  Skikk  of  Sahftrupar 
granted  to,  247. 

Schools  spared  by  the  mnthieeis,  121.  See  also 
Educational  atatis(ic9, 

Semra  mills,  30. 

Sengar  river,  355-56. 

Settlement,  Sah&ranpur  District,  208-22; 
Aligarh,  412-27. 

Sexes,  population  according  to,  Sshiranpar. 
I      177-80;  Aligarh,  889-91. 
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iAbab-ud*din,  commander-in-chief,  88. 
I  ah  A  lam,  Emperor,  raised  to  the  throne, 
84;  besieges  Patna,  85;  escapes  from  the 
hands  of  Gh&si-nd-din,  86;  deposed  and 
deprived  of  eyes  by  Ghnl&m  Ekdir^  100 ; 
reinstated  by  the  Sindhia,  101. 
lah  H&ran  Chishti,  8ah&ranpnr  named  after, 
246, 

ahjahanpnr  pass,  19, 140. 
ah    Mir  Kbin,    commander    of   Imp^ial 
forces,  98,  99. 

ahzidpur  talaka,  AHgarh,  441-42. 
laikh  Kalao,  results  of  settlement  with,  S12- 
13. 

i\kh  Mosalmins,  188-898. 
aikhajAi/,  366. 

aikhpura  Tinage,  Sahftranpnr,  840. 
amli  nala,  6,  8. 

ams-i-Siraj,  famine  account  of,  38  ;  account 
3f  the  remoral  of  the  golden  Idt  by,  243* 
14. 

ikarpur  mahil,  Aligarh,  847. 
ikirpur  town  plundered  by  Ranmaat  Khin^ 
198. 

iabamgh&t  ferry  in  Sahiranpur,  164. 
iupuri,  Great  Trignometrical  Survey  Sta* 
tion,  340. 

ughalkhor,  predatory  gang,  409. 
uja-ud-daolah,  Vazir,  84,  66. 
ukart&r  village  and  fort,  18,  84, 87, 89, 140, 
162. 

ii  Mania,  famine  attribated  to  the  execu- 
tion of,  33. 

sandarpur  village,  Saharanpur,  340. 
candra  given  to  Najib  Kb4n,  87. 
candra  Rio  Uhsil,  Aligarh,  846,  603  6. 
£andra  Bio  parganah,  846-47  ;   boundaries, 
urea,    fiscal    history,    proprietors,    crops, 
taluka  Husain,  population,  occupations  of 
;he  people,  &c.,  697-608. 
candra  Rao  estate,  448. 
candra  B&o  police  station  and  town,  412  ; 
population,  site,  comraunicatioDs,  munici- 
pal revenue  and  expenditure,  history,  &c., 
S96-97. 

ch8»  88,  88,  89,  90,  103, 249,  850-61,  253. 
charan  Rio  taluka*  AUgarb,  449. 
crani  Nila,  7. 
:r&ni  village,  7. 
iTlJhit,  141,  149. 
a  Khala  stream,  3,  22. 
Qlina  Government  stad,  Sah&ranpur,  158. 
idhia.  Emperor's  negodations  with,  92-98  ; 
ppointed    minister   of   the  empire,   93 ; 
lefeated  by  the  Jaipur  prince,  94  ;  resumes 
ailitary  grants,  97  ;  relieres    Agra,  99  ; 
upreme  at  Debli,  101  ;  war  with  the  Bri- 
i.«h,  115  ;  takes'posaession  of  Aligarh,  490  ; 
Tganisea  regular  battalions  at    Aligarh, 
91. 

hpura  mahil,  Aligarh,  347. 
kars  under    Subah    Dehli   according    to 
ieffenthaler,  78. 
alik  hills,  19,  136. 
'ilik  country,  famine  in,  88. 
1  of  the  Meerut   Division,  2;  of  Sahi- 
anpur  District,   143-44,  219  ;  of  Aligarh, 
52-54,   fertility  of,  874. 
ani  rirer,  18,  19,  140,141,146,  151. 
ar  race  of  kings,  59. 


Soma  or  moon,  61. 

Someswara,  king  of  Dehli,  76. 

Somna  taluka,  Aligarh,  445-'46. 

Somna  police  station  and  town,  Aligarh,  412, 
605-6. 

Soron  mabil,  Aligarh,  847. 

Spare  land,  Sahiranpur,  225. 

Srughna,  ancient  kingdom,  74,  245. 

Srutasena,  a  lunar-race  princCf  71. 

Stamp  duties,  Sahiranpur,  242 ;  Aligarh, 
482. 

Submontane  tract,  Sahiranpur,  140-41,  144. 

Sugar-cane  cultivation,  Sahiranpur,  167. 

Sukrawili  taluka,  Aligarh,  449. 

SultinporjAf/,  168. 

Sultanpnr  parganah,  Sahiranpur,  182,188,134; 
area,  natural  divisions,  land-revenue,  sJlen- 
ations,  population,  occupations  of  the  peo* 
pie,  history,  &c.,  841-44. 

Sultinpur  police  station  and  town,  Sahiran- 
pur, 182,  142,  341. 

Sumrn,  or  Walter  Beinhard,  fixes  his  head- 
quarters at  Sardhana,  90 ;  his  origin,  95  ; 
his  death,  96. 

Sumrn,  Begam,  wife  of  above,  her  origin,  95  ; 
succeeds  her  husband,  state  of  her  troops, 
96  ;  acquires  Bidshihpur  for  bravery  in  the 
Imperial  cause,  98-99 ;  undertakes  expe- 
dition against  George  Thomas  and  mutiny 
of  her  troops,  102,  106  ;  La  Vaisseau's  sui- 
eide,  107-8 ;  restored  to  her  fief  by  George 
Thomas,  109  ;  her  character,  her  army,  her 
submission  to  the  British,  109-10. 

Surajmal,  Jit,  expels  Phup  Singh,  486 ;  invades 
Aligarh  and  is  slain,  87,  489-90. 

Swayamvara  marriage,  65,  70. 


T. 


Taqa  caste.   45,  46,   78,  118,   188,  892,896. 

Tahsils,  Sahiranpur,  182-35;  Aligarh,  846-47. 

Tahsiii  system  introduced  in  Aligarh,  418. 

Tij-ul-mulk  sent  against  rebels  near  Koil, 
487. 

Talheri  taluka,  Landhaura  estate,  205. 

Talukas,  Mr.  Buasers  opinion  on,  416. 

Talukadiri  tenure,  450-52  ;  chazrges  in,  458  ; 
.  origin  of,  in.  Aligarh,  496-97. 

Tinda  town,  6,  7. 

Tappal  parganah,  Aligarh,  847  ;  area,  gene- 
ral appearance,  fiscal  history,  alienations 
of  revenue,  population,  occupations  of  the 
people,  &c.,  607-12. 

Tappal  police  station  and  town,  Aligarh, 
899,  412,  606. 

Tarii,  48. 

Tarmsharin  Khin,  invasion  of  Saharanpnr 
by,  246. 

Tatarpur  Gbit,  Ganges  Canal,  80. 

Tatarpur  old  parganah,  Sahiranpur,  182. 

Tea  cultivation,  175. 

Tenures  of  land,  Sahiranpur,  222-24.  Ali- 
garh, Mr.  Bussel's  opinion  on,  416  ;  details 
of,  460^59. 

Thagi  and  dakditi,  409-10. 

Thina  Bhiwan  or  Thaoa  Bbfm,  old  parganah, 
Sahiranpur,  133,  184,  344. 

Tbina  Farida,  347. 

Thitki  taluka,  Landhaura  estate,  201-2. 


XII 


GENERAL  TSl^lBX. 


Thomas,  George,  enten  Begam  Smnrn's 
aerrice,  96, 102 ;  dlstinguiBhes  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Gokalgarh,  98-99  ;  enters  the 
MarhaUa  serrlce  and  obtains  Jijhar  as 
jdgir^  lOS,  261  ;  Begam  Samm's  expedi- 
tion against  him,  }08-8  ;  restores  Begam 
Surnm  to  her  fief,  109 ;  brealcs  with  the 
Marhattas  and  becomes  independent,  lOS ; 
his  operations  against  the  Bajpfit  States, 
combinations  against  him.  Perron  attacks 
him,  104  ;  his  defeat,  deatii  and  character, 
106. 

Thomason  CItU  Engineering  College  at  B(irki| 

939-40. 
Tieffenthaler,  Sirkiurs  under  Dehli  according 

to,  78. 
Timli  pass,  Siw&lik  range,  136. 
Timdr,  Sult&n,  famine  after  departure  of, 

84  ;  invasion  of,  246-47,  487. 
Tftron  Tillage,  Sa^&ranpur,  844* 
Tomar  dynasty,  76. 
Towns  in  Sahiranpnr,  177-78 ;  in  Aligarhi 

899-400.    See  also  GazeUeer  portions. 
Trade  of  Sah&ranpur  District^  286-86;    of 

Aligarh,  470-77. 
Transfers  of  estates,  see  Saies  of  Land. 
Tnnsit  daei  on  boats  on  the  Ganges  Canal, 

80-31. 
Toh&na  town  redaced  by  George  Thomas, 

104. 

Tiirkiparai  capture  of,  497. 

Tarkm&n  colony  of  Lakhnauti,  198,  248. 

Tnrrasa,  a  prince  of  the  lunar  race,  62. 


UoRA  Sbv,  a  king  of  the  lunar  race,  71. 
Usar  plains,  Aligarh^  868-64. 


V. 


VAiaALZ,  the  modem  Sftran,  69. 
Viman  Bio«  Marhatta  commander,  108. 
Viranirata  city,  the  modem  Allahabad,  66. 
Vegetable    kingdonii    Sah&ranpnr,    169-61  ; 

ikligarh,  874-78. 
VichitraTlrya,  a  prince  of  the  lunar  race,  63, 
Vidarbha,  the  modem  Berar*  69. 
Vikramidltya,  identified  with  Hima  Kadphlses, 

the  Scythian  king,  72 ;  orerthrow  of  the 

Sakas  by,  73, 


Villages,  numbe^  of,  Meerat  DiTisioa,  46  ; 

Sah&raopnr  District,  132,  177-78  ;  Aligarh, 

889-90. 
Village  boundaries,  attempts  at  demarcaftioa 

of,  420. 
Village  watch,  appointment  of,  217,  4 IS. 
Vlsarwa,  king  of  Haatinfipur,  78. 
Vishnu  Fur&oa,  61  ;  history  of  the  Mah&bhi- 

rata  contina<^  in,  71. 
Vy4^,  author  of  the  Hah&bh£rata»  63. 

Wages  of  labourers,  284-480. 

Walter  Reinhard,  see  Sttmni, 

Waste  lands  in  Saharanpur,  142. 

Water  leyel,  Sahiranpur,  161-68 ;  AJigarh» 

880. 
Water  rate  in  the  Eastern    Jumna  Oaoal, 

10-12  ;  in  the  Ganges  Canal,  26,  27-29. 
Weights  and  measures,  Aligarh,  478. 
Well-irrigation,    Sahiranpur,     161-62;  All* 

garh  881. 
Wheat  and  barley  cultiration,  Sahfoopur, 

167. 
WUd  animals,  Sah4ranpar,  156  ;- injury  done 

to  crops  by,  168;  Aligarh,  872. 


T. 


TiDU,  a  prince  of  the  lunar  race,  62. 
Yahya  bin  Ahmad,  famine  account  of,  34  • 
Yayiti,  a' king  of  the  lunar  race,  62. 
Yuchi,  a  people  of  Central  Asia,  identified 

with  the  Gujars,  186. 
Yudhtshthira,  a  Mahabh&mta  warrior,  68. 


z. 


ZXbita  Kh^it,  excavator  of  a  canal  in  ICnsaf- 
famagar,  6 ;  succeeds  his  father,  88, 261  ; 
appointed  Bakshi  of  the  empire,  89;  defeata 
Abdul  K&sim  Khin,  69,  2il ;  death  of,  94. 

Zafary&b  Kh4a,  son  of  Summ,  96,  107, 109. 

Zain-ul-Abdfa,  goremor  of  Meerut  91 ;  assai* 
sinates  Afraaiy&b  Kh6n,  93. 

Zamind&rs,  mntinons  conduct  of,  in  the  earl/ 
part  of  the  century,  416. 

Zunindiri  tenure,  22^  460. 

Zi4-ud-dfn  Barani,  famine  account  of^  38L 

Zulkaran,  ancestor  of  the  Muxain  Jat  family, 
428. 


ERRATA. 


A  full  table  of  errata  to  the  first  three  volamea  will  be  published  with  the 
foarth  volame.    The  following  errors  should  be  corrected  in  this  volume :-- ' 

Page   30,  Une  5  from  bottom, /or  '<  through'*  read  **  though.'' 
,,      33    „  6  from  top, /or ''Sew&lik"rtfae2'<Siw&lik." 

46    „   6  from  bottom  and  elsewhere,  for  ^  Bah&ninpur"  read  **  Sah&ran* 
pur.'* 

67  „  12  from  bottom, /of  ^^  Kurakshetra"  read  ^^  Kurukshetra." 

68  „  13  from  iopj  far  **  Drishtadyumna"  read  ^^  Dhristadyumna." 
81    „   4  from  below, /or  «  Jah&nd4r  Shah"  read  "  Farrukhsiydr." 

112,  Ist  line, /or  "  Jaudhpur^'  read  "  Jodhpur." 

178,  in  heading  of  paragraph  2, /or  <<  census  1874"  read  ^^  census  1872/' 

191,   line  5  from  top, /or  <*Gurhwal"  reorf  «  GarhwAl." 

287,     „  18  from  bottom,  for  ''  1882"  read  "  1879." 

307      „  8  from  top, /or  '<  Saisara"  and  <<  Barsara"  read  ^^  Saisana"  and 

'^  Barsana." 
322       „  1,  /or  **  Landaur"  read  "  Landour." 
329       „  5  from  below, /or  '<  Damaula"  read  ^^  Dumaula." 
331 .     In  total  of  fourth  column  of  receipts,  far  <<  36,637"  read  <^  47,480.'^ 
347,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  "Rs.  26,906,474"  or  "26,90,647"  read 

«  Rs.  26,90,647  "  or  "  2,69,064.'.' 
353.    In   the  column  of  total  irrigated,  opposite  Barauli,  for  ^*  6,397" 

read  ''6,037  ;"  and  at  bottom  of  colnmn,/or ''  6,49,115" 

r^od'' 6,48,815." 
370,/or  «  Hatlsa"  read  «  Hathlsa." 
386,  dele  the  average. 

405,  line  7  from  top, /or '' Aksoli"  read  <'  AgsoU." 
409    „   23  from  top,/or  <' Bhar&ioh"  rMd  <' Bahriich.** 
449   „    10  firombelow,/or<<Sukrawfili"  read ''Bakraw&hV* 
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„   525   „     3  firom  top, /or  <<Budaon"reo({''Budaun." 
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